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THE  DEAD-LOCK  IN  POLITICS. 

IF  every  body  who  talked  cant  was  to  be  set  down  as  a  rogue, 
what  a  scoundrelly  world  would  this  be  in  which  we  are  living ! 
Many  people,  indeed,  imagine  that  the  talking  of  cant  neces- 
sarily implies  hypocrisy.  And  no  doubt  this  is  true  in  many 
cases.  Cant  is  the  natural  language  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  as 
there  are  plenty  of  hypocrites  in  the  world,  there  are  plenty 
of  people  whose  canting  phrases  are  the  genuine  outward 
signs  of  the  hollowness  which  possesses  them  within. 

But  it  is  on  a  superficial  view  of  human  life  that  critical 
persons  decide  that  cant  and  sincerity  are  incompatible  things. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  we  believe  that  in  many  instances 
cant  is  the  natural  production  of  sincerity  and  earnestness  of 
a  very  genuine  kind.  It  is  not  the  result  of  sincerity  and 
earnestness  of  the  highest  order,  nor  of  that  which  is  accom- 
panied with  the  best  intellectual  gifts.  But  unite  a  small,  or 
even  an  average  and  respectable,  degree  of  intellect  with  that 
amount  of  confidence  in  truth,  simply  as  truth,  which  belongs 
to  the  usual  run  of  really  sincere  men,  and  the  production  of 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  cant  is  the  almost  inevitable 
result. 

The  seeming  paradox  thus  stated  will  disappear  when  we 
ask  ourselves  what  we  mean  by  this  common  word  "  cant." 
As  the  word  is  generally  employed,  it  describes,  we  take  it, 
a  conventional  style  of  phraseology,  not  strictly  expressing 
the  real  sentiments  of  those  who  use  it,  but  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  some  sort  of  impression  upon  others.  It 
is  the  language  we  use  when  we  fancy  that  the  mere  naked 
presentation  of  our  actual  opinions  will  not  work  the  result 
which  we  desire  to  produce.  Human  life  abounds  with  cir- 
cumstances which  call  this  system  into  play.  Every  body  is 
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at  times  so  placed  as  to  wish  to  impress  something  or  other 
upon  somebody  else.  Either  he  wants  to  appear  to  be  what 
he  knows  he  is  not;  or  he  thinks  such  and  such  sentiments  are 
the  right  thing;  or  he  considers  that  it  will  pay  well  in  money 
or  reputation  to  adopt  them ;  or  he  holds  them  to  be  the 
correct  representation  of  his  official  position  ;  or  he  fancies 
that  unless  he  overstates  and  exaggerates  what  he  means,  his 
auditors  will  go  away  unaffected,  and  not  believe  one  half  of 
what  he  does  mean.  From  these  and  many  other  causes  it 
results  that  society,  both  private  and  public,  echoes  with 
sounding  sentences  which  men  pick  up  from  their  neighbours, 
or  invent  for  themselves,  and  go  on  repeating  and  repeating 
till  those  who  ask  for  simple  truth  of  statement  are  bewil- 
dered and  out  of  their  wits  with  the  windy  din. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  curious  speculation  to  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  some  of  the  most  popular  errors,  through 
the  influence  of  this  more  honest  sort  of  cant.  It  would  be 
instructive  to  a  high  degree  to  look  back  historically,  and  see 
how  these  various  delusions,  whether  religious,  political,  ar- 
tistic, or  social,  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  men 
whose  aim  was  in  the  main  honest  and  benevolent,  but  whose 
confidence  in  truth  was  not  sufficient  to  make  them  shy  of 
overstatements,  or  who  did  not  possess  sufficient  originality 
to  save  them  from  borrowing  and  exaggerating  other  men's 
language.  Cant  is,  in  fact,  in  its  essence  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  borrowed  or  stolen  goods,  and  has  to  be  refurbished 
up  iu  order  to  pass  for  the  bond-jide  possession  of  its  present 
owner.  Words  which  are  forcible  enough  on  the  lips  of  the 
man  who  first  uses  them,  as  the  correct  expression  of  his  own 
mind,  sound  somewhat  flat  when  repeated  secondhand.  Ac- 
cordingly the  borrower  touches  them  up,  and  colours  them 
here  and  there  with  a  fresh  epithet,  or  a  slight  variation  in 
phrase,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  superlative  or  two.  And  so 
the  work  goes  on ;  and  the  longer  the  original  notion  lasts,  and 
the  more  widely  it  spreads,  the  more  extensive  is  the  process 
of  change  it  is  fated  to  undergo. 

The  positions  most  favourable  to  the  production  of  cant 
are,  unfortunately,  those  in  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  avoid  it.  It  is  just  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  impressions  upon  others  that  we  are  most  tempted  to 
pile  adjective  upon  adjective,  through  a  fear  lest  our  good 
intentions  should  fail  of  their  effect.  This  is  one  of  the  con  • 
monest  causes  why  those  who  teach  the  young  are  so  bitterly 
disappointed  in  the  fruits  of  their  teaching.  Nervously 
anxious  about  their  charge,  they  little  know  how  soon  their 
exaggerated  statements  cease  to  work  their  first  effect,  and 
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how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  teach  children  the  art  of  talking 
cant,  than  to  influence  their  lives  and  opinions  in  a  healthy 
way  by  the  force  of  violent  rhetoric. 

But  our  business  now  is  not  with  all  the  varieties  of  posi- 
tion which  tempt  writers  or  speakers  to  exaggerate  and  define 
beyond  the  limits  which  facts  and  reason  justify,  but  with  one 
particular  instance  of  cant,  amusingly  rampant  at  this  present 
time.  The  cant  of  journalists  and  professional  politicians 
may  fairly  claim  as  distinguished  a  place  in  the  records  of 
conventionalism  as  even  the  cant  of  religionists  themselves. 
Those  who  are  neither  journalists  nor  professionally  political, 
no  doubt  utter  a  sufficient  quantity  of  political  commonplace 
and  stormy  verbosity ;  but  it  is  the  man  whose  stock-in-trade 
consists  of  the  political  events  of  the  day,  who  is  driven  by 
his  position  to  exhibit  himself  in  a  perpetual  agony  of  pa- 
triotic joy,  or  horror,  or  dread,  or  bewilderment.  The  cause  is 
evident.  When  a  man's  quarterly  receipts,  or  his  importance 
with  his  neighbours,  depends  upon  their  taking  an  intense 
interest  in  the  politics  of  the  hour,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
apathy  on  their  parts  towards  the  entire  subject  is  to  him  a 
matter  of  very  serious  moment.  The  stone-throwing  which 
was  sport  to  the  boys  was  death  to  the  unfortunate  frogs. 
So,  too,  what  is  to  become  of  editors,  reporters,  and  article- 
makers,  if  nobody  cares  for  Whiggism,.  Toryism,  or  Radical- 
ism ;  if  France  has  not  a  revolution  once  a  year,  and  India  is 
a  dull  subject  unless  well  spiced  with  stories  of  massacres  and 
torturings  ?  Unless  something  in  the  shape  of  a  personal  con- 
flict is  always  going  on  in  the  political  world,  it  is,,  unhappily 
we  admit,  difficult  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  public  to  a 
satisfactorily-paying  point.  Problems  of  the  most  profound 
interest  may  be  in  the  very  crisis  of  solution,  and  yet  the  sale 
of  newspapers  may  diminish.  Take,  for  example,,  two  matters 
of  no  little  moment  recently  discussed  in  Parliament, — the 
one  of  overwhelming  national,  and  the  other  of  universal  per- 
sonal interest;  we  mean  the  subjects  of  the  manning  the  navy, 
and  the  better  education  of  medical  practitioners.  Consider- 
ing that  England  is  within  four-and-twenty  miles  of  the  most 
restlessly  military  nation  in  the  world,  which  has  been  recently 
creating  a  gigantic  fleet  that  can  have  no  possible  object  ex- 
cept in  reference  to  ourselves, — considering,  moreover,  that  we 
actually  cannot  send  some  of  our  finest  ships  to  sea  for  want 
of  sailors,  and  that  the  French  Emperor  has  sixty  thousand 
disciplined  seamen  whom  he  can  call  out  by  conscription  at 
any  instant  that  he  chooses, — one  would  have  thought  that  the 
national  interest  felt  in  such  a  subject  would  be  of  the  most 
profound  description.  Yet  compare  the  attendance  in  the 
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House  of  Commons  on  Sir  Charles  Napier's  motion  on  man- 
ning the  navy,  with  that  which  would  gather  round  a  sparring 
match  between  Gladstone  and  Bethell,  or  a  triangular  duel 
between  Disraeli,  Palmerston,  and  Bright.  Who,  again, 
does  not  fall  into  the  doctor's  hands  at  some  time  of  his 
life ;  and  who  has  not  growled  fearfully  over  the  bill  of  some 
unconscionable  apothecary  for  "  medicine  and  attendance" 
furnished  to  somebody  for  whose  ailments  he  is  bound  to 
pay  ?  Yet  here,  for  above  a  dozen  sessions,  has  it  been 
found  impossible  to  make  Parliament  sincerely  interested 
about  the  matter,  while  out  of  Parliament  not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  either  knows  or  cares  a  jot  on  the  subject. 

To  keep  up  the  interest  of  general  readers,  the  journal- 
ist world  is  therefore  compelled  to  resort  to  the  old  subject 
of  Whig  and  Tory.  Whiggism,  as  a  principle,  may  be  dead  ; 
and  Toryism,  as  a  principle,  may  be  equally  defunct  for  ever; 
but  the  cold  corpses  may  be  galvanised  into  an  appearance  of 
vitality,  and  the  bystanders  worked  up  into  a  very  passable 
degree  of  sympathetic  frenzy.  For,  luckily,  the  personages 
who  in  former  days  represented  the  old  principles,  still  survive 
and  occupy  places  in  the  world's  eye ;  and  if  only  the  public 
will  consent  to  be  operated  upon,  it  may  still  be  talked  into 
a  belief  that  all  that  man  holds  dear  is  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  these  notabilities, — that  the  price  of  bread  de- 
pends upon  Lord  Palmerston,  or  the  existence  of  England  as 
a  nation  upon  Lord  Derby.  According  to  these  writers,  the 
English  constitution  is  undergoing  a  continual  crisis  ;  and 
unless  the  proceedings  in  the  Lords  and  Commons  are  con- 
ducted in  harmony  with  some  stock  theory  about  parties  and 
principles,  the  whole  advantages  of  parliamentary  government 
are  for  the  time  nullified,  and  we  might  almost  as  well  be 
under  an  absolute  monarchy.  Here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  a 
Government,  which  onlj  numbers  about  a  third  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  actually  permitted  to  sway  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  What  a  frightful  anomaly  !  What  a 
shock  to  the  principles  of  parliamentary  government!  What  a 
satire  on  the  much-promising  Reform  Bill !  What  a  proof 
of  the  wickedness  of  John  Bright  and  the  Peelites  !  Here  is 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  governs  the  nation,  not  able 
to  govern  itself!  Here  is  anarchy  in  the  very  citadel,  treason 
in  the  cabinet,  revolution  in  the  kitchen,  and  chaos  in  the 
pantry!  The  minority  rules  the  majority;  the  part  is  greater 
than  the  whole;  the  House  of  Commons  is  become  contemp- 
tible ;  the  multiplication-table  is  no  longer  true  !  What  an 
age  have  we  lived  to  see ! 
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Such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  present  position  of  political 
affairs  in  this  country,  whether  it  be  an  evil  or  a  blessing. 
What  with  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  the  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  Corporation  Bills,  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  the  general  adoption  of  free  trade,  the  principles  of  the  old 
parties  have  become  practically  assimilated  to  a  degree  which 
would  have  been  thought  incredible  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
Who  that  remembers  the  excitements  and  the  prognostica- 
tions which  attended  the  carrying  of  these  measures*  can  help 
comparing  those  times  with  the  present,  and  marvelling  at 
the  contrast  ?  What  does  Lord  Derby  represent  nowadays  ? 
what  Lords  Palmerston  and  John  Russell  ?  what  Bright  and 
Roebuck  ?  In  former  times  these  men  represented  principles 
and  the  opinions  of  other  men;  now  they  represent  them- 
selves only  ;  or  if  they  represent  other  men's  opinions,  it  is 
merely  that  very  general  opinion,  that  if  a  good  place  is  to 
be  had,  it  is  much  better  that  1  should  have  it  than  that  you 
should  have  it.  As  for  the  condition  of  the  nation  depending 
upon  the  possession  of  power  by  either  of  the  old  parties, 
nobody  in  his  heart  believes  it.  We  may  think  that  this  or 
that  man  may  be  the  best  statesman  for  the  time  ;  but  unless 
we  happen  to  be  connected  with  his  party  by  old  ties,  we  don't 
attribute  his  value  to  his  calling  himself  Liberal,  Conservative, 
or  Radical.  We  judge  him  by  his  personal  ability  and  hon- 
esty, and  by  the  amount  of  able  and  honest  support  which  he 
can  command  in  his  brother  administrators.  Circumstances 
have  for  the  present  so  completely  fixed  the  relative  positions 
of  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  elements  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  elsewhere,  that  we  have  ceased  to  consider 
their  preponderance  as  affected  by  the  existence  of  a  nomi- 
nal Tory  or  a  nominal  Whig  Government.  Slight  differences 
may  exist ;  relics  of  the  old  traditionary  systems  still  survive  ;. 
but  these  are  few  in  number,  and  comparatively  unimportant 
to  the  nation  at  large.  The  constitution  of  the  empire,  and 
the  principles  of  its  administration,  must  be  pretty  nearly  the 
same,  whoever  sits  on  the  Treasury  benches  of  the  Houses  of. 
Parliament. 

The  occasions  of  party  struggles  which  have  agitated  the 
political  atmosphere  during  the  last  few  years  show  strikingly 
that  party  principles  no  longer  exist  in  their  old  vigour. 
What  had  the  Chinese  war  to  do  with  Whiggism  or  Toryism? 
or  the  quarrel  between  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston ?  or  the  Conspiracy  Bill  framed  to  conciliate  the  French 
Emperor  ?  or  the  last  onslaught  of  Mr.  Cardwell  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  upon  Lord  Ellen  borough's  friends  ?  All  these 
turned  either  on  matters  of  administration,  or  personal  connec- 
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tion,  or  personal  hostility.  When  Lord  Canning  was  the  sub- 
ject of  debate,  who  said  or  thought  any  thing  about  his  gene- 
ral politics  ?  Not  a  creature.  His  personal  merits  were  ur^rd 
as  a  proof  that  he  .could  not  have  done  wrong  as  a  statesman  ; 
and  absurd  as  the  argument  usually  is,  in  this  particular  case 
it  undoubtedly  was  worth  something. 

Now  is  this  state  of  things  an  evil  or  a  gain  to  the  coun- 
try? Is  it  a  proof  that  parliamentary  government  is  work- 
ing ill,  or  that  it  is  working  well  ?  Is  this  government  by  a 
"  minority"  a  symptom  of  good  health  or  of  decay  ?  With 
the  fear  of  all  journalism  before  our  eyes,  we  venture  to  think 
that  the  present  condition  of  the  Parliament  presents  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  the  reforms  of  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  that  the  absence  of  constitutional 
differences  shows  that  the  constitution  never  did  its  work  so 
well  before.  In  the  name  of  common  sense  and  political 
philosophy,  let  us  ask  on  what  ground  it  is  supposed  that 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  must  always  be  desiring  some  great 
alteration  in  the  position  of  its  aristocratic  and  democratic  ele- 
ments ?  We  do  not  say  that  the  present  relative  position  of 
these  elements  must  always  remain  the  best.  Far  from  it.  But 
we  do  maintain  that  it  is  monstrous  to  allege  that  parlia- 
mentary government  does  not  work  well  unless  a  reforming 
and  a  non-reforming  party  are  marked  out  for  one  another  by 
strong  lines  of  principles,  and  important  measures  of  organic 
change  are  perpetually  trembling  in  the  balance.  Is  a  man 
never  to  be  considered  in  good  health  unless  when  he  is 
taking  physic  ?  Is  a  house  never  comfortable  for  inhabiting 
except  when  it  is  undergoing  alterations  ?  Surely  a  poli- 
tical constitution  shows  the  most  satisfactory  signs  of  vitality 
when  all  it  requires  is  to  be  ably  and  honestly  administered, 
as  it  is.  The  existence  and  active  operation  of  "  party"  is 
not  the  end  of  government ;  it  is  but  the  means  by  which 
in  ordinary  circumstances  a  constitutional  system  is  kept  up 
to  the  mark,  and  prevented  from  stagnating.  Some  persons 
object  to  parliamentary  government  on  this  sole  ground,  that 
by  fostering  "party"  action  it  interferes  with  administrative 
efficacy.  They  attempt  to  make  out  a  case  for  despotism,  by 
showing  how  in  a  free  state  the  best  men  may  be  overlooked 
if  they  happen  to  belong  to  the  party  which  commands  nu- 
merically a  minority  in  the  representative  house.  The  at- 
tempt is  futile  enough,  we  admit;  for  in  fact  despots  do  not 
necessarily  choose  the  best  men  as  administrators  any  more 
than  parliaments.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  allow,  that  at 
times  important  offices  are  held  by  incapables,  while  the 
really  fit  men  are  kicking  their  heels  in  idleness,  all  because 
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the  party  of  the  incapables  is  in  power,  and  the  party  of  the 
men  of  brains  is  out.  But  how  absurd  to  fasten  on  the  very 
times  when  parliamentary  government  does  manage  to  escape 
this  evil  as  periods  when  it  is  not  working  well !  What  a  sub- 
stitution of  names  for  things  !  What  a  canting,  professional, 
clap-trap  device  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  are  out  of  office, 
and  the  newspaper  writers  who  serve  them ! 

In  the  present  peculiar  condition  of  affairs,  then,  we  see 
nothing  that  is  alarming,  nothing  that  is  even  "  anomalous." 
When  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  Whig,  Tory,  and 
Radical  are  very  faint,  and  the  nation  has  not  set  its  heart  on 
any  organic  change,  it  is  the  very  reverse  of"  anomalous"  that 
the  Government  should  change  hands  more  with  reference  to 
personal  and  accidental  incidents  than  to  general  principles. 
To  talk  about  the  Liberal  party  as  being  the  advocates  of  "  re- 
form," and  of  the  Tories  as  opposed  to  "  reform,"  as  did  Lord 
John  Russell  in  his  recent  attack  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  simply  parrot's  nonsense,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  "reform"  means  an  increase  in  the  democratic  ele- 
ment of  the  constitution,  with  a  diminution  of  religious  ex- 
clusiveriess.  In  reforms  of  any  other  kind,  what  difference  is 
there  between  Whiggism,  Toryism,  and  Radicalism?  What 
was  the  connection  between  Toryism  and  Protectionism  but  a 
simple  accident?  Show  a  Tory,  by  figures,  that  free  trade 
pays  better  than  protection,  and  he  is  a  free  trader  of  the 
purest  water.  If  he  holds  back,  and  won't  see  your  figures,  it 
is  not  because  he  is  anti-democratic,  but  because  of  old  or 
present  associations. 

We  have  said  that  the  nation,  as  a  body,  does  not  care 
much  about  any  organic  reforms  just  at  present.  And  we 
believe  that,  except  in  the  ranks  of  newspaper  writers  and 
professional  political  partisans,  almost  every  body  thinks  the 
same.  Who  cares  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Jews,  for  the  redistribution  of  elective 
divisions  ?  We  had  almost  added,  Who  cares  for  the  ballot? 
but  that  some  few  do  seem  to  be  really  interested  in  the  sys- 
tem of  secret  voting.  But  as  to  the  "  reforming"  schemes,  who 
cares  about  them  ?  Nobody.  We  do  not  say,  Who  thinks  they 
would  be  desirable,  in  a  quiet  way;  or  even  who  wishes  them? 
Still  less  do  we  pretend  that  nobody  is  anxious  to  get  up  an 
excitement  about  them  for  his  own  ends,  or  that  no  single  iso- 
lated individuals  are  in  earnest  about  them.  But  to  think  that 
a  political  change  is  advisable,  and  to  care  for  that  change, 
are  two  very  different  things  indeed.  Speculation  about  the 
ideal  beauty  of  one's  dress  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
wrath  against  one's  tailor  for  making  one's  coat  so  tight  that 
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it  won't  come  on.  And  we  submit  that,  as  it  is  now  fashioned, 
the  British  and  Irish  electors  find  the  national  constitution  a 
very  fairly  comfortable  coat  for  every-day  use.  We  have  got 
into  a  habit  of  asking  ourselves  whether  the  nation  would 
practically  gain  any  thing  by  the  adoption  of  these  long-pro- 
mised schemes  of  parliamentary  reform.  Would  the  poor  be 
better  off?  Wojild  the  rich  be  better  off?  Would  the  mid- 
dle classes  be  better  off?  Should  we  have  fewer  taxes  to 
pay  ?  Would  tax-paying  be  transformed  into  a  pleasant  di- 
version, if  the  franchise  stood  at  six  pounds  instead  of  ten 
pounds  ?  Would  the  government  of  the  country  be  less  aris- 
tocratic ?  Would  there  be  less  jobbery  ?  Would  there  be 
less  chance  of  a  war  with  France?  Would  India  be  better 
governed  ?  Would  Manchester  get  cheaper  cotton  ?  Would 
the  farmers  get  cheaper  guano?  Would  ten  shillings  a-week 
go  farther  with  the  poor  man,  or  ten  pounds  a  day  with  the 
rich  man  ?  Would  our  personal  freedom  be  greater  ?  Would 
our  liberty  of  speech  and  writing  be  greater  ?  Would  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  social  persecution  be  less  ?  Finally,  when 
Baron  Rothschild  takes  his  seat  in  Parliament,  will  it  diminish 
our  butchers'  bills  ? 

Let  any  man  look  over  the  catalogue  of  details  in  which 
he  personally  desires  a  practical  reform,  and  in  which  the 
reform  that  he  de>ires  can  be  effected  on  principles  of  jus- 
tice to  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  we  think  he  will  agree 
with  us  that,  wherever  he  finds  a  real  evil,  serious  and  plain, 
he  is  just  as  likely  to  obtain  redress  from  one  party  as  from 
another.  The  whole  question  is  one  of  personal  ability  and 
sincerity,  and  not  of  aristocratic  or  democratic  principles. 
It  is  just  now  of  the  most  paramount  moment  that  our  sea- 
ports, our  arsenals,  and  our  whole  country,  should  be  put  in 
a  state  of  perfect  defence,  and  that  we  should  maintain  at 
least  an  equality  with  our  next-door  neighbour  in  our  fleet 
and  seamen.  In  comparison  with  a  practical  accomplishment 
of  such  an  end  as  this,  who  cares  for  giving  a  member  to  this 
or  that  big  borough,  or  taking  away  the  franchise  from  this 
or  that  petty  town  ?  The  whole  spirit  of  jobbery  and  fa- 
vouritism in  the  various  departments  of  the  State  needs  in- 
cessant watching,  so  that  we  may  not  only  pay  no  more  for 
the  work  than  its  market  price,  but  really  get  our  work  well 
done  into  the  bargain.  But  does  any  man  with  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  human  nature  imagine  that,  by  just  bringing 
down  the  franchise  and  increasing  the  members  for  towns,  or 
by  any  other  of  the  details  of  these  embryo  reform  bills,  hu- 
man nature  will  cease  to  be  jobbing  and  favourite-loving  and 
selfish  and  exclusive,  up  to  the  extremest  point  which  cir- 
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cumstances  will  allow  ?  Have  the  Whigs  jobbed  less  than 
the  Tories?  Would  the  Radicals  job  less  than  the  Whigs? 
Look  at  your  "  man  of  business/'  your  banker,  your  mer- 
chant, your  tradesman,  by  the  side  of  dukes,  earls,  squires, 
barristers,  and  bishops.  Are  they  not  all  alike  of  the  same 
kindred?  Do  they  not  all  hold  the  golden  maxim,  that  "  Cha- 
rity begins  at  home?"  and  interpret  it  to  mean  that  a  man's 
first  duty  is  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  connections  ? 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  men  who  hate 
jobbing;  who  always  do  their  best;  who  always  give  their 
patronage  to  the  fittest  applicant ;  who  do  in  office  just  what 
they  said  ought  to  be  done  while  they  were  out  of  office. 
But  these  are  the  exceptions.  They  are  the  noble  and  high- 
minded  few.  And  for  ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  do  not 
perceive  them  to  exist  in  larger  proportion  in  any  one  poli- 
tical party  than  in  another.  We  cannot  comprehend  how 
the  possession  of  five  hundred  a-year  and  a  shop  makes  a  man 
a  more  honest  and  able  administrator  than  five  thousand  a-year 
and  an  estate.  Finsbury  is  not  more  spotless  than  May  Fair ; 
and  if  we  wanted  a  fat  place  under  government,  we  should  be 
just  as  likely  to  get  it  from  a  furious  republican  as  from  a 
silken  courtier,  were  we  blest  with  either  one  or  the  other  as 
an  uncle,  or  cousin,  or  brother-in-law. 

But  then  there  are  the  non-electors, — those  unhappy  men, 
whether  homeless  gentlemen,  or  artisans  not  up  to  the  ten- 
pounds-per-annum  mark,  who  are  deprived  of  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  voting  once  every  four  or  five  years  for  somebody 
of  whom  they  know  little  or  nothing,  but  whose  presence  in 
Parliament,  or  absence  therefrom,  is  of  such  incalculable 
consequence  to  all  they  hold  most  dear.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not, 
the  case  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  unrepresented,  as  they  are 
called1,  do  not  care  a  rush  for  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the 
present  time  ?  Where  are  the  signs  that  there  exists  any 
general  desire  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise  among  the 
mechanics  and  peasantry  of  the  kingdom  ?  No  doubt,  a  clever 
popular  orator  might  get  up  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
reform  almost  any  where,  at  any  moment.  But  just  now  the 
whole  demonstration  would  be  strictly  speaking  "  got  up," 
manufactured,  unreal,  and  representing  nothing  at  all  to  be 
depended  on.  In  truth,  the  vast  multitude  cares  mighty 
little  for  the  privilege  of  meddling  in  politics,  unless  when 
pressed  by  some  pecuniary  evil  which  it  fancies  can  be  reme- 
died by  political  changes.  If  the  mob  could  be  brought  to 
believe  that  a  pair  of  good  shoes  might  be  had  for  half-a-crown, 
or  a  tolerable  cottage  for  ten  shillings  a-year,  by  the  abolition 
of  the  whole  House  of  Commons,  the  mob  would  be  for  ab- 
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solute  monarchy  to  a  man.  The  fact  is,  that  the  hard-working 
millions  have  neither  leisure  nor  heart  for  political  specula- 
tions, unless  connected  with  some  evil  of  an  eminently  tan- 
gible and  pressing  nature.  A  man  must  be  more  or  le 
the  position  of  a  master  or  an  employer,  to  care  for  much 
else  besides  the  receipt  of  sufficient  weekly  or  monthly  wages. 
Religion  and  amusement,  of  course,  come  under  another  ca- 
tegory ;  or  rather,  they  appeal  to  a  working  man's  interest  by 
being  of  a  pressing,  personal,  or  tangible  kind.  But  for  po- 
litical movements,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  interest  the 
middle  and  upper  ranks,  we  believe  that  the  huge  multitude, 
which  lives  on  wages,  and  does  not  possess  capital,  cares  not 
one  farthing.  Their  beau  ideal  of  a  lawgiver  is  a  pleasant 
gentleman  whom  they  know  personally,  who  is  a  liberal  master, 
and  whom  they  imagine  to  have  a  hand  in  keeping  up  a  state 
of  things  in  which  their  stomachs  are  filled  and  their  backs 
kept  warm.  A  pyramid  of  quartern  loaves  marked  "  sixpence 
each"  would  be  the  most  expressive  monument  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  millions  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  neither  anticipate  nor  desire  any 
marked  alteration  in  the  system  on  which  parliamentary  go- 
vernment has  for  some  time  past  been  conducted.  The  pos- 
session of  the  Treasury  bench  will  depend  upon  personal  qua- 
lifications more  than  on  any  abstract  theories  for  some  time  to 
come.  How  long  that  period  may  be,  it  were  foolish  to  spe- 
culate. It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the  grand  distinction 
•which  naturally  divides  mankind  into  two  classes  should  be, 
for  any  long  series  ot  years,  without  its  influence  on  a  govern- 
ment like  ours.  Men  will  never  cease  to  be,  by  temperament, 
age,  or  habit,  inclined  either  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  as  the 
least  of  evils,  or  to  attempt  remedies  for  evils  as  certain  to  work 
some  real  good.  "  Conservatism"  and  "  Reform,"  taken  apart 
from  their  connection  with  Toryism  and  Whiggism,  are  words 
which  represent  two  undying  varieties  of  the  human  race,  to 
which  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  inclined  with  a  very  decided 
leaning.  And  as  every  distinct  sect  or  party  owes  its  origin 
and  its  organisation  to  some  preponderating  element  in  human 
nature,  so  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  parties  should  not 
in  the  long-run  bear  the  mottoes  of  "  things  as  they  are,"  and 
"  things  as  they  ought  to  be."  But  when  or  how  a  recon- 
struction of  party,  as  founded  on  principle,  is  to  take  place  in 
the  imperial  legislature,  it  requires  a  clearer  prophetic  power 
than  we  can  pretend  to  in  order  to  foresee. 

What  we  look  to  meanwhile,  as  the  practical  substitute 
for  the  old  principles  now  decayed,  is  the  dear  and  equally  old 
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principlewhich  divides  mankind  into  the  "  ins"  and  the  "outs." 
Let  us  rest  comfortably  in  our  beds,  in  the  assurance  that  we 
shall  never  want  the  blessing  of  a  hearty  parliamentary  "  Op- 
position." Is  not  meum  and  tuum  the  motive-power  of  all 
humanity,  in  every  age,  and  every  rank,  and  every  clime  ?  So 
long  as  certain  seats  in  the  houses  of  debate  indicate  the  pos- 
session of  so  many  thousands  a-year,and  such  and  such  honours 
and  patronage,  sweet  shall  be  the  prospect  of  sitting  thereon 
to  every  eye  doomed  for  the  time  to  gaze  wistfully  at  them 
from  Opposition  benches: 

"  Not  showers  to  lark  ?o  pleasing, 

Not  sunshine  to  the  bee, 
Not  t-leep  to  toil  so  easing, 
As  those  dear  seats  to  me." 

And  inasmuch  as  there  is  but  one  way  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  pleasures  of  office,  namely,  the  critical  dissection  of  the 
conduct  of  the  men  in  place,  never  will  the  holders  of  power 
be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  those  who  are  debarred  from  its 
enjoyment.  To  these  instinctive  assaults,  then,  we  look,  as 
certain  to  keep  the  parliamentary  machine  at  work,  notwith- 
standing the  disruption  of  the  old  ties.  And  the  longer  these 
assaults  can  be  carried  on  upon  the  principle  that  what  the 
nation  wants  is  to  have  her  work  done  thoroughly  well,  the 
better  will  it  be  for  the  nation  herself  and  for  all  parties  and 
individuals  within  her. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CATHOLICS  IN  ENGLAND. 

FOR  every  Catholic  in  Great  Britain  there  are  about  twenty 
persons  of  other  religions,  mostly  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Church. 
We  Catholics  do  not  form  a  compact  body,  but  are  scattered 
by  twos  and  threes  through  the  mass  of  the  population.  The 
localities  where  we  are  gathered  together  in  numbers  are  not 
those  which  have  among  Protestants  the  best  reputation  for 
quietness,  obedience  to  law,  or  sobriety.  As  a  body,  we  have 
no  particular  function  in  the  state,  on  'change,  or  in  literature ; 
if  we  have  any  monopoly,  it  is,  alas,  that  of  hodmen  and  orange- 
hawkers.  In  Great  Britain  our  body  is  in  the  position  of  a 
sect,  and  of  a  sect  not  to  be  compared  in  strength  or  activity 
with  any  of  the  great  "  denominations"  of  dissenters. 

Moreover  we  are,  or  were  till  lately,  in  the  position  of  a 
dwindling  sect.  Take  away  Irish  immigration,  and  what  kind 
of  a  show  should  we  make  even  with  our  recent  accessions? 
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Then,  compare  our  present  statistics  with  those  of  former 
years.  In  1582  the  result  of  one  razzia  was  the  discovery 
of  fifty  thousand  recusants.  In  1602  the  Bishop  of  London 
wrote  to  Robert  Cecil  that  there  were  one  hundred  thousand 
recusants  (he  meant  men  capable  of  bearing  arms)  i,i  Eng- 
land, and  that  all  Wales  and  Lancashire  were  Catholic.*  In 
1012  our  fines  amounted  to  371,OCO/.  About  the  same  time 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys  declared  that  there  were  more  priests  sent 
annually  from  our  seminaries  abroad  than  there  were  minis- 
ters from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Even  in  the  first  quarter 
of  the  last  century,  we  find  the  following  calculation  of  our 
numbers  and  wealth. -f-  The  paper  from  which  we  quote  is 
headed  The  Present  State  of  Popery,  and  it  was  written  about 
the  year  1720 : 

"  In  the  year  1688,  according  to  a  calculation  delivered  to  King 
James  II.  on  the  3d  of  May,  it  appears  that  there  were  no  more  than 
13,656  Papists  (I  suppose  men  that  were  housekeepers  and  able  to 
bear  arms) ;  which  perchance  was  very  short  of  the  real  numbers, 
and  so  reported  out  of  a  political  view  to  allay  the  fears  of  Protes- 
tants, then  justly  apprehended  from  a  Popish  king.  Yet  if  we  consider 
that  the  Papists  in  the  year  1718  registered  upwards  of  three  thou- 
sand estates,  their  continual  generation  amongst  themselves,  their 
indefatigable  zeal  and  industry  in  making  converts,  and  particularly 
their  intermarriages  with  Protestants,  in  which  they  always  stipulate 
that  one  half  of  their  offspring  shall  be  educated  in  the  Koinish 
religion,  and  in  consequence  in  detestation  of  our  Church  and  re- 
bellion to  our  State,  we  must  look  upon  that  party  to  have  been 
greatly  increased  under  the  late  mild  administrations,  and  to  be  in  a 
condition  at  some  time  to  oppose  those  laws  which  now  they  dare 
outface  and  trample  upon.  Especially  if  we  survey  their  great 
wealth  and  credit.  For  though  in  the  year  1718  they  neither  set 
forth  their  estates  in  demesne,  or  lands  unlet  and  in  their  own  pos- 
session, nor  the  great  fines  of  their  manors,  nor  their  money  in 
foreign  banks,  nor  what  they  have  lent  upon  mortgages,  they 
amounted  to  413,234-1.  per  annum;  so  that  if  we  could  add  all 
they  secreted  they  must  arise  to  at  least  1,5.00,0002.  per  annum." 

Up  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  though  we  were  a  mi- 
nority of  the  English  people,  and  though  the  majority  op- 
pressed and  insulted  us  in  every  possible  way,  yet  we  were 
a  body,  if  not  continually  increasing,  at  least  always  making 
up  for  the  defections  of  families  by  an  "  indefatigable  zeal 
and  industry  in  making  converts,"  and  through  persecution 
and  penal  laws  holding  our  own,  if  not  growing  stronger 
year  by  year:  but  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  when  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  began  to  leaven  men's 

*   State-Paper  Office. 

f  British  Museum,  Ayscough  Catalogue,  Ms.  4459,  art.  15. 
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minds,  a  general  laxity  of  manners  was  introduced.  Great 
scandals  occurred  among  both  clergy  and  laity  ;  the  gentry 
in  great  measure  became  liberalised  ;  the  penal  laws  were  re- 
laxed, and  so  it  was  no  longer  a  point  of  honour  to  stick  to 
the  persecuted  party.  Riotous  mobs  struck  terror  into  vacil- 
lating hearts;  defections  took  place  by  wholesale.  In  1780, 
Burke  estimated  the  English  Catholics  as  "  but  a  handful  of 
people,  perhaps  not  so  many  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  as 
fifty  thousand ;"  they  then  "  consisted  mostly  of  our  best 
manufacturers."  A  new  and  narrower  spirit  had  succeeded 
to  the  spirit  of  our  martyrs ;  our  watchmen  saw  the  dying 
embers  of  their  congregations  expire,  without  being  able  to 
gather  fresh  fuel  to  keep  the  fire  burning.  Then  came  the 
days  when  "'  there  were  no  converts,  thank  God,"  as  one  of 
that  school  once  observed  to  a  convert  friend  of  ours  :  those 
were  the  days  for  the  timid  suppression  of  every  thing  that 
might  give  offence  ;  no  litanies  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  re- 
sounded in  the  chapels ;  her  only  hymn  was  "  O  no,  we  never 
mention  her,  her  name  is  never  heard."  The  services  were 
made  as  much  like  those  of  Protestants  as  possible.  The 
notices  at  the  doors  of  our  fashionable  chapels  said  nothing 
of  the  festivals  of  the  week,  of  indulgences,  benedictions,  or 
jubilees  ;  but  gave  such  spiritual  directions  as,  "  carriages  to 
set  down  at  the  north  door,"  or  "  it  is  requested  that  no 
money  be  given  to  beggars."  In  the  mean  time  the  spirit  of 
our  people  was  assimilated  to  that  of  their  neighbours ;  till  at 
length  the  poor  of  our  country  congregations  became  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Protestants.  Many  a  good  Catholic  was 
left,  especially  among  the  gentry :  but  their  resolution  was 
generally  restrained  to  keeping  the  faith  for  themselves  and 
their  families;  they  despaired  of  being  able  to  propagate  it 
among  their  countrymen  ;  they  saw  that  they  could  not  be 
bound  to  perform  the  thing  which  was  evidently  impossible. 
The  thought  of  converting  England  never  entered  their  minds  ; 
it  was  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves.  They  said  with 
Elias,  "  I  alone  am  left,  and  they  seek  my  life  ;"  and  with  him 
they  requested  that  they  might  die  as  they  were,  —  "it  is 
enough :  take  away  my  soul,  for  1  am  no  better  than  my  fa- 
thers." 

But  now  one  thing  is  certain ;  in  spite  of  all  external  ad- 
ditions, in  spite  of  every  sign  of  success  that  has  gladdened 
us  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  our  body  must  yield 
to  the  great  law  of  nature,  and  become  gradually  absorbed 
in  the  majority,  unless  we  are  animated  with  some  of  the 
spirit  that  governed  our  body  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  A  minority  can  only  exist  .in  the  presence 
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of  a  hostile  majority  in  virtue  of  its  representing  a  grand  idea, 
in  which  it  is  able  to  interest  a  great  part  of  those  opposed 
to  it ;  it  must  either  be  an  active  power,  leavening  and  infect- 
ing the  surrounding  masses,  or  else  it  will  be  sooner  or  later 
assimilated  to  them.  It  is  a  hard  word  to  use  when  we  are 
talking  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  it  is  true;  we  must  either 
be  revolutionists,  or  we  shall  die  out.  We  must  not  be  con- 
tented with  holding  the  true  faith  ourselves,  without  endea- 
vouring at  the  same  time  to  subvert  the  false  faith  of  others; 
we  must  be  active  and  aggressive ;  we  must  strive  to  deserve 
many  of  the  sarcasms  of  our  enemies;  we  must  aim  at  being 
in  part  that  which  Sir  Edwin  Sandys  called  us,  "  nimble  and 
quick-silvered  brains  that  itch  after  change,  liking  in  their 
opinions  as  in  their  garments  to  be  noted  to  be  followers  of 
outlandish  fashions,  as  being  of  a  more  refined  and  sublimated 
temper  than  their  country  conceits  can  satisfy."  In  our  days 
a  Radical  used  to  be  known  by  his  white  hat ;  Red-republicans 
may  be  recognised  by  their  coiffure  a  la  Brutus,  tlu-ir  rough 
coats,  and  their  queer  head-gear.  Those  who  aim  at  changing 
manners,  generally  attack  fashions  first :  and  evidentl}',  in  out- 
ward show,  that  which  Radicals  and  revolutionists  are  now, 
such  were  Catholics  in  old  times, — men  who  opposed  with  all 
their  might  the  prim  puritanism  of  the  Roundheads,  and  set 
the  example  of  the  free-and-easy  costume  of  the  Cavaliers. 
It  is  not  this  Catholic  lead  in  fashions  that  we  wish  to  recall ; 
but  we  should  like  still  to  deserve  the  title  of  "  nimble  and 
quick-silvered  brains  that  itch  for  change  :"  not  for  all  changes, 
but  for  one  great  change,  the  change  of  the  faith  of  our  coun- 
try. Any  one  who  watches  our  politics,  can  see  that  the  in- 
consistency with  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  so  often  twitted, 
of  being  conservative  for  England  and  revolutionist  for  the 
Continent,  is  no  inconsistency  at  all ;  the  same  opinions  which 
keep  England  what  she  is,  would  evidently  subvert  the  insti- 
tutions of  nearly  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  like  manner  we, 
who  wish  to  keep  the  opinions  of  Europe  pretty  much  as  they 
are,  must  necessarily  desire  a  radical  change  in  England :  not 
such  a  change  as  Lord  Palmerston's  friends  contemplate  for  the 
Continent ;  not  such  as  the  gentlemen  who  threw  the  hand- 
grenades  at  the  emperor's  carriage  desire  for  France  or  Italy  ; 
not  a  material  revolution,  with  its  attendant  confiscations, 
ruin,  and  bloodshed ;  but  a  peaceable  subversion  of  present 
ideas,  and  a  restoration  of  the  institutions  of  our  country  to 
their  old  meaning  and  intention. 

In  society,  the  attacking  party  has  always  a  certain  ad- 
vantage. Change  is  the  law  of  nature  ;  a  state  of  perfection 
is  unendurable.  "  Things  won  are  done;  joy's  soul  lies  in 
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the  doing."  Human  philosophy  is  the  search  after  truth; 
when  she  has  attained  truth,  she  shuts  it  up  in  a  formula, 
which  quickly  loses  its  savour,  and  becomes  unintelligible  or 
nonsensical  to  those  who  never  knew,  or  have  forgotten,  the 
steps  by  which  it  has  been  attained.  Nature  loves  means 
better  than  ends ;  we  have  more  pleasure  in  satisfying  than 
in  satisfied  hunger.  The  tradesman  toils  all  his  life  for  the 
otium  cum  dignitate  of  suburban  idleness ;  and  when  he  has 
it,  to  save  himself  being  bored  to  death,  he  still  sticks  to  his 
counter  and  his  books:  he  cannot  exorcise  his  lust  for  that 
"  little  more"  which  Bulwer  somewhere  calls  the  mainspring 
of  civilisation  ;  he  finds  gaining  better  than  gain ;  for  one  is 
an  occupation,  the  other  nothing  till  he  can  find  a  use  for  it. 
When  religion  has  to  invade,  to  conquer,  to  transform  a  coun- 
try, the  natural  man  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  spiritual ;  all  that 
is  most  chivalrous  in  nature  is  called  into  play,  and  set  to 
work  by  grace.  But  the  conquest  once  made,  nature  and 
grace  quarrel;  nature  wants  still  to  change — grace  would 
make  her  remain  where  she  is:  nature  still  wants  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity,  to  review  her  philosophy,  to  alter  her  theories 
of  education  and  her  opinions  on  the  origin  of  things ;  she 
wants  to  be  allowed  to  make  questions  of  all  that  religion 
teaches  as  unquestionable,  to  doubt  where  faith  is  certain,  to 
remove  what  revelation  has  fixed.  All  that  grace  has  done 
for  nature  is  forgotten :  nature  has  no  longer  need  of  her ; 
she  has  conducted  nature  as  far  as  she  can,  now  she  may  be 
cast  off;  nature  can  throw  away  her  crutches  and  walk  alone. 
Grace  henceforth  appears  to  nature  a  tyrant,  a  jailor,  an  un- 
reasonable stepmother ;  and  nature  becomes  impatient  of  her 
yoke. 

In  this  stage  religion  is  rich  and  powerful,  exercising  an 
unquestioned  sway  over  the  peasantry  at  one  end  of  the  social 
scale,  and  on  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  persons  at  the 
other;  in  the  middle  is  a  set  of  sharp-witted  lawyers,  acute 
tradesmen,  learned  and  inquisitive  scholars,  and  greedy  cour- 
tiers, who  kick  against  the  authority.  The  first  heresy  that 
the  Church  fears  is  the  opinion,  always  sure  to  rise  in  such 
times,  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace ;  that  the  wicked 
have  no  right  to  authority ;  that  a  priest  ceases  to  be  priest 
while  in  mortal  sin.  This  is  a  heresy ;  but  it  is  the  natural 
protest  of  reason  against  the  portentous  personages  that  often 
rise  to  the  top  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  at  such  seasons.  Take 
as  an  instance  Cardinal  Wolsey — a  favourable  specimen  of 
the  worldly  prelates  naturally  engendered  by  the  temporal 
splendour  and  predominance  of  ecclesiastics.  In  order  to 
give  as  much  authority  as  we  can  to  our  picture  of  this  per- 
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son,  we  will  describe  him  in  the  words  of  Edmund  Campion 
the  martyr,  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  one  who  lived  near 
enough  the  time  he  wrote  about  to  remember  its  traditions : 

"  Wolsey  was  a  man  whose  fall  was  the  rising  of  numbers;  for 
he  had  extorted  for  himself  enough  to  set  up  thirty  ordinary  mag- 
nates. He  was  Cardinal,  Legate,  Chancellor,  Bishop  of  York,  Win- 
chester, and  Durham,  and  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's.  He  had  possessed 
himself  moreover  of  so  many  abbeys  and  priories,  of  so  many  rich  be- 
nefices, that  he  had  gained  the  name  of  the  guzzler  of  livin-js.  It  was 
expected  that  his  fall  would  drive  him  to  despair,  and  kill  him  ;  but 
he  bore  his  disgrace  with  wonderful  calmness  :  if  he  had  but  exhi- 
bited the  same  character  in  his  prosperity,  all  would  have  been  well 
with  him.  He  went  to  his  house,  he  lived  moderately,  he  kept  up 
his  dignity,  but  put  away  his  old  pomp;  he  looked  after  his  soul, 
without  being  too  cast  down,  or  sighing  too  deeply.  His  enemies, 
who  wished  rather  to  rid  the  world  than  the  court  of  his  presence, 
envied  his  happiness,  and  filed  a  new  bill  against  him  ;  they  embit- 
tered the  king's  counsel,  to  make  sure  of  his  condemnation.  The 
counts  were  mostly  false,  some  ridiculous,  some  wicked  :  that  he 
had  compassed  and  exercised  the  power  of  legate  ;  that  he  had 
written  a  letter  with  the  phrase,  Ego  et  rex  meus ;  that  he  had  com- 
plained of  the  perversity  and  the  failing  discipline  of  the  English 
Church,  and  had  obtained  the  office  of  papal  legate  in  order  to 
apply  the  remedy;  that  he  had  taken  the  king's  seal  with  him  to 
Flanders  ;  that  he  had,  on  his  own  private  authority,  made  peace 
between  Henry  and  the  Prince  of  Ferrara ;  that  he  had  intruded 
into  the  king's  presence  while  labouring  under  a  shameful  disease  ; 
that  he  had  coined  the  king's  money  witli  a  cardinal's  hat  on  it;  that 
he  had  defended  the  privileges  of  St.  Alban's  against  the  king's 
commissioners  ;  that  he  had  bought  his  honours  at  Rome.  He  was 
summoned  to  reply  to  these  counts  ;  but  died  on  the  way,  and  was 
buried  at  Lt-icester.  A  man  of  excellent  genius,  not  unlearned  ; 
born  at  Ipswich,  of  humble  origin,  of  most  lofty  ambition  ;  pas- 
sionate, confident,  incontinent,*  insincere.  He  built  two  colleges  : 
one  at  Ipswich,  which  Henry  destroyed  ;  the  other  at  Oxford,  so 
magnificent  that  there  is  no  college  in  Europe  equal  to  it:  this  he 
endowed  with  annual  revenues  of  about  3000/.  Henry  is  now  ac- 
knowledged as  its  founder,  because  he  did  not  pull  down  the  build- 
ings, nor  confiscate  the  rents  for  his  own  treasury  after  the  cardinal's 
death.  Witness  the  verses  carved  over  the  gate  on  occasion  of  Eli- 
zabeth's visit,  the  last  of  which  was: 

'  Impert'ecta  tui  subiens  monumenta  parentis,' — 

'  Enter  the  unfinished  monument  of  your  father.'  1  never  saw  any 
thing  more  saddening:  the  memory  of  the  noble  patron  blotted  out; 
and  his  title  given  to  a  man  who  had  cast  away  every  principle  of 
honour,  had  broken  every  law  of  God  and  man,  and  ruined  the  reli- 
gion and  the  constitution  of  England."f 

*  Scortator.  f  Campion,  Narratio  Divortii  Hen.  VIII.  &c. 
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Who  does  not  see  the  difficulty  of  prelates  like  Wolsey 
defending  themselves  against  the  heresies  of  Wickliffe  and 
Huss?  The  heretics  were  wrong  in  principle:  it  was  wrong 
to  say  that  in  the  Church  the  weeds  do  not  grow  with  the  corn 
till  the  harvest,  that  her  net  does  not  gather  of  all  kinds, 
good  and  bad  ;  it  was  wrong  to  say  that  the  bad  life  of  the 
clergy  invalidated  the  sacraments  they  administered.  But 
who  could  gainsay  their  truth,  when  they  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  Christ  did  not  say,  Blessed  are  the  rich;  that  He  did 
not  command  His  apostles  to  fare  sumptuously  and  wear  soft 
garments;  and  that  St.  Peter  did  not  spend  on  himself  enough 
to  maintain  five  hundred  poor  families  ?  Very  likely  Wolsey, 
with  all  his  worldliness,  was  not  so  worldly  as  many  of  his 
predecessors;  Providence  does  not  often  punish  just  in  the 
acme  of  iniquity.  It  was  not  Achab,  but  his  son,  whom  the 
dogs  ate  in  the  portion  of  Naboth.  it  was  not  Henry  Vlli., 
or  Elizabeth,  or  James  I.,  that  fell  a  victim  to  the  just  judg- 
ment of  an  outraged  nation,  but  the  far  less  guilty  Charles  1. 
The  guillotine  did  not  overtake  Louis  XIV.  or  Louis  XV., 
but  the  man  who  was  trying  to  do  what  he  could  to  repair 
their  iniquities,  Louis  XVI.  Wolsey  did  much  to  restore 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England:  but  he  was  one  of 
the  old  school ;  he  would  but  have  restored  that  which  had 
been  thoroughly  undermined  and  corrupted  ;  and  he  fell, 
but  not  before  he  had  given  an  example  to  the  enemies  of 
the  Church,  of  which  they  knew  well  how  to  profit.  English 
piety  had  gemmed  the  country  with  little  monastic  founda- 
tions. In  many  of  these  discipline  had  become  relaxed. 
Doubtless  it  might  have  been  restored;  and  the  monks  and' 
nuns  brought  back  to  their  true  vocations  as  contemplative, 
intercessors,  or  humble  instructors  of  the  village  youth.  But 
Wolsey 's  magnificent  mind  was  too  vast  to  accept  such  a  small 
idea :  he  had  studied  the  requirements  of  the  age  in  a  pecu- 
liar school ;  he  had  determined  that  the  world  wanted  not 
piety  alone,  but  scholarship  to  boot ;  that  meditation,  not  of 
the  Bible  only,  but  of  Virgil  and  Plato  also,  was  to  be  the 
stability  of  his  times.  The  founders  of  the  small  monasteries 
had  expressed  their  intentions  clearly  enough;  but  this  was  no 
bar  to  Wolsey;  his  position  could  easily  command  for  him  the 
assent  of  Rome,  where,  indeed,  ideas  similar  to  his  own  then 
ruled.  The  successor  of  Peter  allowed  the  spoliation  of  ham- 
lets and  hill-sides  for  the  benefit  of  Ipswich  and  Oxford,  and 
doomed  the  villages  to  religious  ignorance  in  order  to  give 
the  towns  a  taste  for  the  classics.  The  king's  commissioners 
made  due  inquiries ;  the  Parliament  ratified  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  rich  robbed  the  poor  : 

VOL.   X.  —  NEW    SERIES.  C 
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"ElHMI, 

Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquum !" — 

"Alas,  with  what  rash  haste  we  make  a  law  that  will  be  soon 
turned  against  ourselves!"  Henry  and  his  Parliament  robbed 
the  greater  monasteries  with  the  same  instruments  that  \Vol- 
sey  had  forged  against  the  small  ones. 

Wolsey,  too,  was  the  first  to  suggest  to  Henry  the  possibility 
of  a  divorce  from  Catherine.  But  we  will  not  enter  into  this 
question  ;  we  will  only  show  that  precisely  the  same  sanction 
was  given  to  the  Church  robberies  of  the  French  Revolution 
as  had  been  given  to  those  of  the  English  Reformation.  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  awed  by  the  threats  and  deceived  by  the  forgeries 
of  Apostolic  and  Catholic  and  most  Christian  potentates,  al- 
lowed an  order  that  had  almost  monopolised  education  to  be 
suddenly  suppressed,  its  schools  and  colleges  extinguished,  and 
its  funds  to  be  confiscated  by  the  governments  on  pretence  of 
paying  debts  due  by  the  order,  or  in  some  feeble  proportions 
to  be  handed  over  to  other  communities,  to  which  the  original 
devisers  of  the  property  had  no  intention  whatever  of  giving  it. 
After  this  endorsement  by  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the,  prin- 
ciple that  robbery  might  sometimes  be  committed,  and  that 
schools  and  colleges  might  be  shut  up  suddenly,  who  can 
wonder  at  secular  governments  assuming  the  same  right?  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood;  we  do  not  deny  the  right 
of  a  Pope  to  suppress  orders,  and  to  redistribute  their  funds; 
but  though  he  has  the  right,  it  does  not  follow  but  that  he 
may  sometimes  exercise  his  right  wrongfully.  "  Caesar  did 
never  wrong  but  with  just  cause."  Power  can  always  find  a 
law  to  excuse  its  abuse. 

These  instances  show  how  power  and  wealth  necessarily 
grow  weak.  Injustice  is  committed;  a  few  well-meant  at- 
tempts to  repair  this  injustice  are  made:  these  attempts  are 
interpreted  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness ;  the  power  is  at- 
tacked, and  falls.  Thus  society  always  consists  of  a  dominant 
majority,  and  a  minority  gradually  boring  through  it,  under- 
mining it,  occupying  its  vitals,  till  it  is  strong  enough  to 
make  the  explosion,  to  blow  the  dead  shell  of  the  majority  to 
atoms,  and  to  occupy  its  place.  Not  that  the  course  of  the 
minority  can  be  always  smooth ;  not  but  that  the  majority 
v»i\[  at  times  trample  it  down.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture, as  true  for  the  religious  as  for  the  political  phases  of 
society,  that  the  dominant  conservative  element  gets  old  by 
degrees,  becomes  hateful,  and  is  at  last  superseded  by  some 
radical  change,  which  brings  the  former  struggling  minority 
into  power. 

Now  the  question  is,  Do  we  Catholics  of  England  consti- 
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tute  a  minority  of  this  kind,  a  fermenting,  leavening  mass, 
gradually  influencing  the  masses  around  us;  or  are  we  but 
the  dying  embers  of  a  party  formerly  strong,  now  ruined,  and 
its  ashes  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  other  parties  that  have 
risen  and  fallen  since  our  fall  ?  To  one  looking  at  us  in  our 
present  state,'  the  answer  to  this  question  is  by  no  means  easy. 
Great  signs  of  vitality  are  no  doubt  present;  but  they  are 
balanced  by  many  a  sign  of  death.  The  most  encouraging 
answer  to  the  question,  whether  we  are  a  leaven  capable  of 
transforming  the  mass,  or  whether  our  salt  has  lost  its  sa- 
vour,  is  that  which  may  be  derived  from  our  history  since  the 
Reformation.  Such  struggles  belong  to  no  moribund  cause. 
The  Church  was  never  yet  finally  suffocated  in  the  blood  of 
martyrs,  or  strangled  in  the  chains  of  confessors. 

"  Can  we  religiously  suppose,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  that  the 
bloo;l  of  our  martyrs,  three  centuries  ago  and  since,  shall  never  re- 
ceive its  recompense  ?  Those  priests,  secular  and  regular,  did  they 
suffer  for  no  end  ?  or  rather,  for  an  end  that  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished ?  The  long  imprisonment,  the  fetid  dungeon,  the  weary 
suspense,  the  tyrannous  trial,  the  barbarous  sentence,  the  savage 
execution,  the  rack,  the  gihbet,  the  knife,  the  cauldron,  the  number- 
less tortures  of  those  holy  victims, — O  my  God,  are  they  to  have  no 
reward  ?  Are  Thy  martyrs  to  cry  from  under  Thine  altar  for  their 
loving  vengeance  on  this  guilty  people,  and  to  cry  in  vain  ?  Shall 
they  lose  life,  and  not  gain  a  better  life  for  the  children  of  those  that 
persecuted  them  ?  ....  In  that  day  of  trial  and  desolation  for 
England,  was  not  every  tear  that  flowed,  and  every  drop  of  blood 
that  was  shed,  the  seeds  of  a  future  harvest,  when  they  who  sowed 
in  sorrow  were  to  reap  in  joy  ?" 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  do  not  cultivate  the 
spirit  of  the  martyrs  can  hardly  count  on  their  assistance.  Do 
we,  then,  give  the  same  signs  and  token  of  an  aggressive  and 
conquering  minority  as  our  forefathers  gave  in  those  times  of 
blood  ?  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  know  what  they 
did.  And  as,  in  several  respects,  it  is  more  satisfactory  to 
take  an  external  view  and  a  hostile  testimony  than  an  internal 
and  too  favourable  one,  we  will  show  by  what  means  the 
Church  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  repairing  her  losses 
of  the  sixteenth,  from  a  book  by  Sir  Erdvvin  Sandys,  son  of 
the  man  whom  Elizabeth  made  successively  Bishop  of  London 
and  Archbishop  of  York,  written  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  published  in  1(573,  and  entitled  Europce  Specu- 
lum ;  or,  a  View  or  Survey  of  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Wes- 
tern Parts  of  the  World. 

"  One  of  the  strongest  weapons  of  the  Papacy,"  he  says,  "  stands 
in  the  multitude  of  hearts  aiid  hands,  of  tongues  and  pens,  dispersed 
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in  all  countries,  but  united  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  of  men  of 
most  fiery  and  furious  zeal,  who  with  incessant  industry  and  incre- 
dible resolution  give  over  no  travail,  and  leave  no  exploit,  however 
difficult  or  dangerous,  unattempted,  for  the  upholding  of  the  Pa- 
pacy and  advancing  of  that  religion  on  which  all  their  comfort  and 
credit  in  (his  life,  and  all  their  hope  of  prerogative  in  the  life  to  come, 
dependeth." 

On  the  Continent  they  were  monks  and  friars  that  did  this ; 
in  England  the  whole  Catholic  population  was  missionary, 
— men,  women,  and  children  alike  devoted  themselves  to  the 
extension  of  their  religion.  Their  industry  and  talent  was  un- 
doubted ;  and  yet,  says  Sir  Edwin,  the  Protestants  esteemed 
them  "  the  most  lousy  companions,  the  most  unprofitable 
drones,  the  most  devouring  locusts,  the  most  reprobate,  ig- 
noble, ignominious  and  wicked  race  that  ever  the  world  was 
yet  pestered  with."  A  proselytising  zeal  is  not  the  readiest 
means  to  gain  the  world's  favour. 

Then,  for  the  particular  things  in  which  these  zealous 
apostles  matched  themselves  with  the  Protestants,  and  beat 
them  on  their  own  ground,  Sir  Edwin  mentions  four  matters 
— preaching,  books,  conferences,  and  education  —  in  which 
they  had  quite  vanquished  their  adversaries.  And  first  for 
preaching,  which  had  been%one  of  the  Reformers'  most  pow- 
erful weapons  :  it  was  now  employed  by  the  Papacy,  which, 

"In  the  choice  of  those  sent  out  to  preach,  in  the  diligence  and 
pains  they  take  in  their  sermons,  in  the  ornaments  of  eloquence 
and  grace  of  action,  in  their  show  of  piety  and  reverence  towards 
God,  of  zeal  towards  His  truth,  of  love  towards  His  people,  which 
even  with  their  tears  they  can  testify,  —  matches  with  its  adver- 
saries hi  their  best,  and  far  exceeds  them  in  the  rest.  But  herein 
the  Jesuits  do  carry  the  bell  from  all  others  ;  having  attained  the 
commendation,  and  working  the  effect,  of  as  perfect  orators  as  these 
times  do  yield." 

For  literary  labours,  such  as  translating  and  commenting 
the  Scriptures,  making  treatises  of  systematic  theology  and 
Church  history  ;  for  commonplaces,  controversies,  replies,  and 
books  of  devotion,  Sir  Edwin  gives  the  Catholics  of  his  day 
credit  for  being  far  superior  to  their  enemies  : 

"  For  books  of  prayer  and  piety,  all  countries  are  full  of  them 
at  this  day  in  their  own  language  ...  to  win  the  love  of  the  world 
to  them  by  their  more  inward  and  lively  show  of  true  sanctity  and 
godliness;  wherein  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  so  surpassed 
their  opposites,  that  they  forbear  not  to  reproach  unto  them  the  ir 
poverty,  weakness,  and  coldness  in  that  kind,  as  being  forced  to  take 
the  Catholic  books  to  supply  therein." 
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Sandys  admits  the  truth  of  this ;  but  wishes  at  the  same 
time  that  the  piety  of  the  writers  had  been  equal  to  the  unction 
of  the  books.  He  instances  F.  Parsons,  and  laments  that  his 
Resolutions  seemed  rather  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  brains  than 
of  his  heart  and  conscience  ;  while  for  the  other  kinds  of 
writing, 

"  There  is  scarce  one  of  them  (save  the  translating  of  the  Bihle 
into  vulgar  languages)  wherein  the  Romanists  have  not  already,  or 
are  not  like  very  shortly,  to  equal,  or  to  exceed  their  adversaries ; 
in  multitude  of  works,  as  being  more  of  them  that  apply  to  those 
studies  ;  so  in  diligence,  and  in  exactness  :  .  .  .  .  though  in  truth" 
he  adds,  "  they  come  short,  and  in  ingenuity,  truth's  companion. 
But  as  for  the  controversies  themselves,  the  main  matter  of  all  other, 
therein  their  industry  is  at  this  day  incomparable  ;  they  have  altered 
their  tenures,  refined  their  states,  subtilised  the  'distinctions,  sharp- 
ened their  own  proofs,  and  devised  answers." 

One  very  telling  topic  on  which  Sandys  tells  us  they  wrote 
much,  was  "  the  discovery  of  blots:" 

"  The  Catholics  have  taken  a  toil,  how  meritorious  God  knows, 
but  surely  very  laborious,  out  of  infinite  huge  volumes  which  Pro- 
testants have  written,  to  pick  out  whatsoever  may  seern  to  be  either 
absurdly,  or  falsely,  or  fondly,  or  scandalously,  or  dishonestly,  or  pas- 
sionately, or  sluttishly  conceived  or  written ;  and  these,  with  their 
crossings  and  contradictings  one  of  another,  set  cunningly  together, 
they  present  to  the  view  of  the  world,  and  demand  whether  it  be  likely 
that  these  men  should  have  been  chosen  extraordinarily  by  God  to  be 
the  reformers  of  the  Church  and  restorers  of  His  truth,  who,  besides 
their  vicious  lives  and  hateful  conditions,  in  their  more  sober  thoughts 
and  very  doctrine  itself  were  possessed  with  so  fantastical,  so  wild, 
so  contrary,  so  furious,  so  maledicent,  and  so  slovenly  spirits." 

Another  topic  was  the  history  of  persecutions*  Fox  had 
shown  what  a  powerful  weapon  a"martyrology"  might  be;  the 
Catholics  had  martyrs,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  used.  In  this  matter,  says  Sandys,  "  they  have 
England  for  their  field  to  triumph  in  ;  whose  proceedings 
against  their  later  priests  and  complices  they  aggravate  to 
the  height  of  Nero's  and  Diocletian's  persecutions ;  and  the 
sufferers,  in  the  merit  of  their  cause,  in  the  extremity  of 
torments,  and  in  constancy  of  patience,  they  equal  to  the 
renowned  martyrs  of  that  heroical  Church  age." 

Besides  the  pulpit  and  printing-press,  the  Catholics  of  the 
seventeenth  century  knew  how  to  use  the  platform.  Trust- 
ing, says  Sandys,  "  to  their  well-furnished  memories,  and  to 
their  promptness  of  speech  and  wit,  which  by  continual  exer- 
cise they  aspire  to  perfect, 
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"  They  dare  enter  into  combat  even  with  the  best  of  their  op- 
pugners,  and  will  not  doubt  but  either  to  entangle  him  so  in  the 
snares  of  their  own  quirks,  or  at  least  so  to  avoid  and  put  off  Ins 
blows  with  the  manifold  words  of  their  multiplied  distinctions,  that 
an  ordinary  auditor  shall  never  conceive  them  to  be  vanquished,  and 
a  favourable  shall  report  therh  vanquishers.  Whereupon,  to  be  quit 
with  their  adversaries,  and  by  the  very  same  art  to  draw  away  the 
multitude,  they  cry  mainly  in  all  places  for  trial  by  disputation, 
This  Campion  the  Jesuit  did  many  years  since  with  us.  This,  as  I 
passed  through  Zurich,  did  the  Cardinal  Andrea  of  Constance  and 

his  Jesuits  with  their  ministers Not  long  before  the  same 

was  done  at  Geneva ;  and  very  lately  the  Capuchins  renewed  the 
challenge.  In  which  parts  I  observed  this  discreet  valour  on  both 
sides  ;  that  as  the  Romanists  offer  to  dispute  in  the  adversaries'  own 
cities,  which  they  know  their  magistrates  will  never  accord,  so  the 
ministers  in  supply  thereof  offer  to  go  to  them  to  their  cities  ;  and 
that  now  is  as  much  disliked  on  the  other  part,  each  side  being 
content  that  the  fire  should  be  kindled  rather  in  his  enemy's  house 
than  his  own." 

But  it  is  manifest  that  a  campaign  carried  on  with  such 
tactics  requires  an  army  in  the  highest  state  of  discipline ;  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  most  exquisite  pains  of  the  Catholics 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  bestowed  on  education,  and 
that  the  object  of  the  education  was  to  form  a  man  competent 
to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  in  any  of  the  ways  we  have 
enumerated.  At  first,  says  Sandys,  when  the  Reformation 
broke  out,  the  Protestants  drew  all  education  to  themselves ; 
now  the  Catholics  have  recovered  their  ground,  except  perhaps 
in  schools  for  the  poor, — a  class  that  was  always  too  much  ne- 
glected by  us  in  England,  and  among  which,  in  consequence, 
scarcely  a  remnant  of  Saxon  blood  remains  true  to  the  Church. 
But  for  the-middle  and  upper  classes — 

"  What  is  it  they  have  omitted?  what  colleges  for  their  own,  what 
seminaries  for  strangers,  to  support  and  perpetuate  their  factions 
and  practices  in  their  enemies'  dominions,  have  they  not  in>tituted 
almost  in  all  parts  of  Christendom?  Is  it  a  small  brag  that  some  of 
their  side  do  make,  that  their  English  seminaries  abroad  send  forth 
more  priests  than  our  two  universities  at  home  do  ministers?  Be- 
hold also  the  Jesuits,  the  great  clerks,  politicians,  and  orators  of  the 
world,  who  vaunt  that  the  Church  is  the  soul  of  the  world,  the  clergy 
of  the  Church,  and  they  of  the  clergy,  do  stoop  also  to  this  burden, 
and  require  it  to  be  charged  wholly  upon  their  necks  and  shoulders. 
In  all  places,  wherever  they  can  plant  their  nests,  they  open  free- 
schools  for  all  studies  of  humanity.  To  these  flock  the  best  wits 
and  principal  men's  sons,  in  so  great  abundance,  that  wherever  they 
settle,  other  colleges  become  desolate,  or  frequented  only  by  the 
baser  sort  and  ol  heavier  metal ;  and,  in  truth,  such  is  their  diligence 
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and  dexterity  in  instructing,  that  even  the  Protestants  in  some  places 
send  their  sons  unto  their  schools.  Besides  which  .  .  .  they  plant 
in  their  scholars  with  great  exactness  and  skill  the  roots  of  their 
religion,  and  nourish  them  with  an  extreme  hatred  and  detestation 
of  the  adverse  party.  And  to  make  them  for  ever  intractable  of 
any  contrary  persuasion,  they  work  into  them  a  great  cunning  and 
ohstinacy  of  mind,  and  sturdy  eagerness  of  spirit,  to  affect  victory 

with  all  violence  of  wit  in  all  their  concertations Presuming 

of  the  truth  beforehand,  and  labouring  for  no  other  thing  than  the 
advancement  of  their  party,  they  endeavour  by  all  means  to  inbreed 
that  fierceness  and  obstinacy  in  their  scholars,  as  to  make  them  hot 
prosecutors  of  their  own  opinions,  impatient  and  intractable  of  any 
contrary  considerations,  as  having  their  eyes  fixed  on  nothing  but 
victory  in  arguing.  For  which  cause,  to  strengthen  in  them  those 
passions  by  exercise,  I  have  seen  them  in  their  bare  grammatical 
disputations  inflame  their  scholars  with  such  earnestness  and  fierce- 
ness, as  to  seem  to  be  at  the  point  of  flying  each  in  other's  faces,  to 
the  amazement  of  those  strangers  who  had  never  seen  the  like  be- 
fore. 

This  point  of  instructing  youth  is  thought  of  such  moment  by 
men  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  being  taught  so  by  very  experience 
and  trial  thereof,  that  the  planting  of  a  good  college  of  Jesuits  in 
any  place  is  esteemed  the  only  sure  way  to  replant  that  religion,  and 
in  time  to  eat  out  the  contrary." 

It  is  surely  useful,  if  we"  wish  to  make  an  honest  estimate 
of  our  present  progress,  to  look  steadily  at  the  progress  made 
by  our  body  in  past  times ;  remembering,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  order  to  be  able  to  affirm  an  equal  activity  now,  we 
should  take  into  consideration  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  fresh  developments  of  society;  and  thus  determine  whe- 
ther the  proportion  of  our  efforts  now  to  those  of  our  fathers 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  the  same  as  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  numbers  and  activity  of  Englishmen  then  and  the 
present  population  and  movement  of  the  country.  The  com- 
parison between  these  two  periods  of  English  Catholic  life  is 
discouraging  enough.  But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  leave  ourselves 
in  such  a  slough  of  despond ;  we  should  take  the  lowest  point 
in  our  scale,  and  see  whether  we  cannot  find  that  s<,me  im- 
provement is  taking  place.  This  prospect  will  be  more  en- 
couraging. Our  barometer  is  certainly  rising.  If  we  are  not 
the  fermenting  substance,  gradually  leavejiing  the  masses 
around  us,  that  we  were  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  are  cer- 
tainly a  greater  power  than  we  were  fifty  years  ago.  There 
are  probably  more  of  us ;  we  are  better  organised ;  our  gains 
are  larger,  our  losses  smaller,  our  opinions  more  respected  ; 
and  our  doctrines  are  gradually  insinuating  themselves  into  the 
minds  of  more  persons  and  classes.  To  enter  into  particulars : 
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though  \ve  have  not  yet  that  multitude  of  "  hearts  and  hands, 
tongues  and  pens,"  united  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  which 
so  forcibly  struck  the  imagination  of  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  yet 
tilings  are  tending1  that  way.  Not  the  clergy  only,  but  lay- 
men as  well,  think  out  their  religion,  and  contrive  new  schemes 
of  defending  it,  as  the  progress  of  modern  opinions  obliges 
them  to  review  their  old  positions.  They  laboriously  in- 
quire into,  and  demonstrate,  the  possibility  of  harmonising 
the  Cfttholic  faith  with  the  axioms  of  modern  philosophy,  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  the  principles  of  modern 
politics.  And  they  even  sometimes  enter  the  controversial 
lists,  and  defend  and  explain  the  dogmas  of  the  Church. 
Sandys  tells  us  that  in  his  day  our  preachers  were  confessedly 
the  best ;  and  though  now  we  cannot  pretend  that  we  possess 
such  swarms  of  finished  speakers  as  those  that  astonished  the 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  we  certainty  have  amongst 
us  at  least  one  whose  discourses  are  classical  models,  and  whose 
name  will  probably  be  always  remembered  as  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  the  English  tongue.  Then  as  to  devotional  books  ; 
Sandys  tells  us  how  in  his  day  we  reproached  the  Protestants 
for  their  "  poverty,  weakness,  and  coldness"  in  this  matter : 
whatever  good  they  had,  was  compiled  from  our  writers.  The 
s>ame  may  still  be  said ;  original  production  in  this  kind  is 
not  dead  amongst  us,  and  the  spiritual  writings  of  some  of 
our  living  authors  enjoy  a  wide  reputation  even  among  Pro- 
testants. Sir  Edwin  Sandys  goes  on  to  say  that  in  his  day 
we  equalled,  or  were  shortly  likely  to  equal  or  exceed,  our 
adversaries  in  every  kind  of  writing.  We  published  more, 
and  our  writings  were  characterised  by  greater  diligence  and 
greater  exactness  than  those  of  our  opponents.  Here,  of 
course,  we  must  confess  we  are  left  behind ;  but  not  so  much 
as  at  first  sight  appears.  The  great  development  of  modern 
literature  is  in  the  direction  of  the  natural  sciences, — sciences 
which  depend  on  faculties  that  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  religion.  To  investigate  and  classify  phenomena  is  as 
easy  for  a  Catholic  as  a  Protestant;  to  generalise,  and  to 
invent  scientific  formulae,  are  no  prerogatives  of  those  who 
hold  to  justification  by  faith  only.  It  is  in  matters  of  art,  and 
in  subjects  which  are  human  in  their  interests,  that  religion 
makes  itself  felt.  You  may  tell  whether  a  poet  or  a  historian, 
a  political  writer  or  a  metaphysician,  is  Catholic,  Protestant, 
or  infidel,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his  works;  but  the 
grammarian,  the  mineralogist,  the  mathematician,  the  engi- 
neer, has  no  occasion  to  show  his  religious  opinions,  unless  he 
chooses  to  lug  them  in  by  the  shoulders  without  any  occasion 
at  all.  Now  we  assert  that  in  literature,  in  spite  of  most 
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grievous  shortcomings,  and  in  spite  of  an  occasional  most 
painful  exhibition  of  self-laudation,  we  do  hold  a  reputable 
place.  We  have  authors  in  literin  humanioribus  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  almost  any  that  our  opponents  can  produce 
against  us. 

On  the  platform,  perhaps,  we  cannot  compete  with  the 
orators  of  our  opponents;  but  then  the  platform  is  a  weapon 
which  the  penal  laws  plucked  from  us.  We  began  top  well  ; 
the  Protestants  never  forgave  Campion  for  his  succession  this 
stage;  and  no  Catholic  could  show  his  face  on  one  for  cen- 
turies after  :  we  are  unused  to  it ;  and  we  have  not  yet  had 
occasion  to  resume  it.  Something  of  the  same  apology  may 
be  made  for  our  education  :  we  have  lost  our  traditions;  for 
centuries  we  could  have  no  schools  in  England,  and  those 
abroad  were  destroyed  and  dispersed  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  College  of  St.  Omer's,  before  the  Jesuits  were 
expelled  from  France  in  1773,  was  reckoned  the  best  esta- 
blishment of  English  education  in  the  world,  and  the  list  of 
Protestants  of  good  family  who  were  sent  there  in  preference 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  cause  some  surprise  ;  but, 
robbed  and  impoverished,  driven  from  place  to  place,  im- 
prisoned, always  in  danger,  how  could  we  compete  with  the 
old  English  foundations,  rich,  at  peace,  and  with  all  their  old 
prestige  and  traditions  ?  We  had  to  begin  anew  with  the 
present  century ;  and  if  our  establishments  are  not  yet  all 
that  could  be  wished,  at  any  rate  the  authorities  are  now 
fully  convinced  that  improvement  is  wanted,  and  are  willing 
to  favour  its  introduction.  Some  years  ago  this  journal  was 
much  blamed  for  calling  attention  to  the  nakedness  of  our 
land ;  but  now  our  allegations  seem  gradually  being  recog- 
nised as  true  :  "  If  there  are  any,"  says  Canon  Flanagan  in 
his  History,  "who  question  the  prudence  of  some  assertions 
in  the  Rambler  regarding  our  college-education,  there  is  as- 
suredly no  one  who  is  zealous  for  the  Church,  and  therefore 
necessarily  a  true  friend  of  all  the  colleges,  who  can  withhold 
his  warm  thanks  to  the  writer  of  the  articles  alluded  to." 

So  far  as  we  are  depressed,  we  are  suffering  in  common 
with  religious  interests  of  all  kinds.  The  complications  of 
modern  society,  and  the  accumulations  of  material  progress, 
distract  men  from  religious  thought,  and  engage  the  most  ac- 
tive intellects  in  speculations  that  pay  better  than  those  which 
engaged  the  chief  intellects  of  the  world  two  centuries  ago. 

Protestants,  as  such,  have  little  reason  to  crow  over  us. 
If  our  divines  are  unequal  to  the  giants  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  what  shall  we  say  of  theirs?  If  our  establishments 
and  our  traditions  are  with  difficulty  harmonised  with  the 
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principles  of  modern  society,  is  the  problem  easier  to  tlu-in  '. 
What  great  man  ever  thinks  of  defending  their  position  ? 
When  their  tithes  or  their  church-rates  have  to  be  bolstered 
up  for  another  year  or  two,  with  what  obsequious  apologies, 
and  with  what  contemptuous  carelessness,  is  the  defence  made 
and  accepted  !  "  Theological  interests,"  says  an  authority, 
"  have  long  ceased  to  be  supreme;  the  aflairs  of  nations  are 
no  longer  regulated  according  to  ecclesiastical  views." 

Thtr tendency  of  things,  therefore,  is  to  alter  the  nature 
of  our  struggle.  Our  conflict  is  no  longer  directly  with  the 
Protestant  sects ;  but  both  we  and  these  sects  have  a  third 
body  to  conquer — the  great  mass  of  infidelity  and  indifference 
which  occupies  our  country.  The  question  between  us  is, 
Which  of  us  shall  influence  this  mass?  Who  shall  restore 
faith  and  religion  to  this  society,  drowned  in  secular  pur- 
suits? Here  the  answer  is  easy.  These  people  have  lost  faith 
through  Protestantism  ;  Protestantism  was  but  a  step  in  their 
progress  to  infidelity;  and  as  it  is  the  rankest  absurdity  to 
suppose  that  the  same  principles  can  both  affirm  and  deny 
the  same  thing,  can  both  destroy  and  restore  religion,  so  it  is 
foolish  to  suppose  that  Protestantism  can  give  back  the  faith 
that  it  has  taken  away.  If  the  restoration  is  to  be  made  at  all, 
it  must  be  done  through  us — not  through  us  as  individuals, 
but  through  our  principles,  our  faith,  our  Church.  Material  in- 
terests may  occupy  society ;  but  each  man  has  some  interval 
of  sorrow,  or  disgust,  or  impatience,  or  desire,  when  the  super- 
natural and  the  spiritual  speaks  to  his  soul,  and  invites  him 
to  religion.  If,  in  these  moments,  he  can  be  persuaded  to 
use  his  reason,  and  if  the  truth  can  be  put  before  him,  there 
is  but  one  conclusion  to  which  the  unprejudiced  human  intel- 
lect, with  all  the  evidence  before  it,  and  with  a  sincere  wish 
to  submit  to  the  truth,  can  arrive. 

To  conclude:  Though  we  have  hitherto  been  beaten  in  our 
fight  with  Protestantism,  though  she  has  filched  our  people 
and  our  property  from  us, — yet  she  has  not  stolen  them  for 
herself;  like  Falstaft'  and  his  crew  at  Gadshill,  the  robbers 
are  forced  to  relinquish  their  booty  to  others.  The  ranks  of 
positivists,  materialists,  and  infidels  are  those  which  are  really 
being  augmented  by  the  Protestant  success.  And  when  the 
materialist  and  infidel  wishes  to  take  up  with  a  religion,  when 
he  starts  afresh  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  when  he  has  dis- 
carded all  the  religious  traditions  of  Englishmen,  when  he  has 
pitched  overboard  the  lying  charts  which  Anglicans  give  him 
to  guide  him  through  the  dangerous  seas, — is  he  likely  to  take 
up  with  the  Establishment,  with  Wesleyans,  Independents, 
Baptists,  Quakers,  and  Mormons  ?  or  rather,  will  he  not  go 
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to  the  old  religion,  that  which  was  first  in  England,  and  which 
has  vitality  enough  in  her  to  be  the  last,  the  Catholic  Church? 

"  Who  victor  seemed  was  to  his  ruin  brought; 
Who  seemed  o'erthrowu  was  mistress  of  the  field." 


MR.  BUCKLE'S  THESIS  AND  METHOD.* 

MR.  BUCKLE  is  a  gentleman  who  has  had  the  rare  fortune  of 
jumping  to  celebrity  at  a  bound,  by  the  publication  of  an  ela- 
borate book  on  a  profound  subject.  The  success  of  the  pub- 
lished portion  of  his  History  of  Civilisation  in  England  has  been 
hitherto  far  above  that  which  usually  attends  such  efforts  ;  and 
it  must  be  conceded,  that  a  work  which  could  thus  seize  on 
the  public  ear  must  be,  at  any  rate,  a  remarkable  production. 
It  must  have  powerfully  appealed  to  something  or  other  in  the 
public  mind,  or  tell  something  or  other  very  important,  which 
people  wanted  to  know,  in  order  to  have  won  so  rapid  a  popu- 
larity. 

The  object  Which  he  proposes  to  himself  is,  to  prove  that 
history  may  be  reduced  to  a  science.  To  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  this  proposition,  we  must  ask,  What  is  "  history," 
and  what  is  "  science  "  ?  History  is  a  generalised  account  of 
the  personal  actions  of  men  united  in  bodies  for  any  public 
purposes  whatever ;  and  science  is  the  combination  of  a  great 
mass  of  similar  facts  into  the  unity  of  a  generalisation,  a  prin- 
ciple, or  a  law,  which  principle  or  law  will'  enable  us  to  pre- 
dict with  certainty  the  recurrence  of  like  events,  under  given 
conditions.  Now,  then,  can  there  be  a  science  of  history  ? 
Can  we  ever  arrive  at  such  a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
motives  and  laws  of  human  conduct,  as  to  be  able  to  predict 
with  certainty  of  any  bodies  of  men  what  their  conduct  in 
given  circumstances  will  be  ?  Mr.  Buckle  thinks  we  can.  Not 
that  he  ever  hopes  to  be  able  to  predict  the  actions  of  indi- 
vidual men, — though  even  these  he  supposes  to  be  ruled  by 
fixed  laws, — but  for  men  in  masses,  for  humanity  in  general, 
for  large  races,  for  nations,  he  supposes  that  pretty  close  ap- 
proximations may  be  arrived  at. 

The  "  history  "  which  Mr.  Buckle  proposes  to  write  is 
not  history  in  general ;  nor  history  of  such  kind  as  biography, 
or  accounts  of  families  ;  but  the  special  history  of  civilisation. 
Now,  what  is  civilisation  ?  It  is  the  progress  of  mankind 

*  History  of  Civilisation  in  England,  by  H.  T.  BucHe.    Lond.,  J.  W.  Parker. 
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measured  by  "  the  triumph  of  mind  over  external  agents." 
It  is  the  conquest  of  nature  by  man.  In  thought,  it  is  the 
gradual  weaning  of  the  mind  from  a  superstitious  veneration 
for,  and  deification  of,  nature  ;  in  action,  it  is  the  use  of  nature, 
the  making  matter  and  its  forces  obedient  to  our  behests,  and 
using  them  for  our  needs  and  convenience. 

It  is  important  to  settle  that  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Buckle 
means  by  civilisation  ;  for  on  this  definition  depends  the  whole 
logical  value  and  consistency  of  his  book.  Among  many 
passages  that  might  be  selected,  the  following,  from  p.  205, 
where  he  announces  the  plan  of  his  future  volumes,  includes 
all  that  we  want  to  show  : 

"  In  a  great  and  comprehensive  view,  the  changes  in  every  civi- 
lised people  are  in  their  aggregate  dependent  solely  on  three  things  : 
first,  on  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  their  ablest  men  ; 
secondly,  on  the  direction  which  that  knowledge  takes,  that  is  to  say, 
the  sort  of  subjects  to  which  it  refers  ;  thirdly,  and  above  all,  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  knowledge  is  diffused,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  it  pervades  all  classes  of  society." 

The  word  changes  indicates  that  the  fundamental  idea  in 
the  writer's  mind  is  that  of  progress.  The  knowledge  which 
he  requires  for  this  progress  must  be  either  religious,  moral,  or 
scientific.  He  proves,  with  great  care,  that  it  is  neither  of  the 
two  former ;  it  must,  therefore,  be  the  last.  Not  that  he  de- 
nies the  power  of  religious  and  moral  convictions  ;  but  he  says 
-that  their  action  ceases  with  individuals,  and  leaves  no  per- 
manent result  on  society.  Vices  and  virtues,  like  plus  and 
minus  quantities  in  an  equation,  eliminate  each  other,  and 
leave  the  residuum  to  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause  :  they 
are  equivalent  opposing  forces,  neutralising  each  other  ;  there- 
fore contiibuting  nothing  to  progress ;  therefore  not  to  be 
considered  in  the  history  of  civilisation,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  definition.  The  following  passage  immediately 
succeeds  that  quoted  above  : 

"  These  are  the  three  great  movers  of  every  civilised  country; 
and  although  their  operation  is  frequently  disturbed  by  the  vices  or 
the  virtues  of  powerful  individuals,  such  moral  Jeeltngs  correct  each 
other,  and  the  average  of  long  periods  remains  unaffected.  Owing 
to  causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  moral  qualities  do,  no  doubt, 
constantly  vary  ;  so  that  in  one  man,  or  perhaps  even  in  one  gene- 
ration, there  will  be  an  excess  of  good  intentions,  in  another  an  ex- 
cess of  bad  ones.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  any  perma- 
nent change  has  been  effected  in  the  proportion  which  those  who 
naturally  possess  good  intentions  bear  to  those  in  whom  bad  ones 
seem  to  be  inherent.  In  what  may  be  called  the  innate  and  original 
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morals  of  mankind,  there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  progress.  Of 
the  different  passions  with  which  we  are  born,  some  are  more  preva- 
lent at  one  time,  some  at  ano.ther  ;  but  experience  teaches  us  that, 
as  they  are  always  antagonistic,  they  are  held  in  balance  by  the  force 
of  their  own  opposition.  The  activity  of  one  motive  is  corrected  by 
the  activity  of  another.  For  to  every  vice  there  is  a  corresponding 
virtue.  Cruelty  is  counteracted  by  benevolence ;  sympathy  is  ex- 
cited by  suffering;  the  injustice  of  some  provokes  the  charity  of 
others ;  new  evils  are  met  by  new  remedies,  and  even  the  most 
enormous  offences  that  have  ever  been  known  have  left  behind  them 
no  permanent  impression.  The  desolation  of  countries  and  the 
slaughter  of  men  are  losses  which  never  fail  to  be  repaired,  and  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  centuries  every  vestige  of  them  is  effaced. 
This  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  history,  the  perpetual  flux  to  which  by 
the  laws  of  our  nature  we  are  subject.  Above  all  this,  there  is  a 
far  higher  movement ;  and  as  the  tide  rolls  on,  now  advancing,  now 
receding,  there  is,  amid  its  endless  fluctuations,  one  thing,  and  one 
alone,  which  endures  for  ever.  The  actions  of  bad  men  produce  only 
temporary  evil,  the  actions  of  good  men  only  temporary  good  ;  and 
eventually  the  good  and  the  evil  together  subside,  are  neutralised 
by  subsequent  generations,  absorbed  by  the  incessant  movement  of 
future  ages.  But  the  discoveries  of  great  men  never  leave  us  ;  they 
are  immortal,  they  contain  those  eternal  truths  which  survive  the 
shock  of  empires,  outlive  the  struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness 
the  decay  of  successive  religions.  All  these  have  their  different 
measures  and  their  different  standards  ;  one  set  of  opinions  for  one 
age,  another  set  for  another.  They  pass  away  like  a  dream  ;  they 
are  as  the  fabric  of  a  vision,  which  leaves  not  a  rack  behind.  The 
discoveries  of  genius  alone  remain  :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  all  that  we 
now  have,  they  are  for  all  ages  and  all  times  ;  never  young,  and 
never  old,  they  bear  the  seeds  of  their  own  life;  they  flow  on  in  a 
perennial  and  undying  stream  ;  they  are  essentially  cumulative,  and, 
giving  birth  to  the  additions  which  they  subsequently  receive,  they 
thus  influence  the  most  distant  posterity,  and  alter  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies produce  more  effect  than  they  were  able  to  do  even  at  the 
moment  of  their  promulgation." 

Let  us  not  allow  the  emotions  stirred  up  by  Mr.  Buckle's 
eloquence  to  blind  us  to  the  real  meaning  of  his  grand 
words.  We  must  note  that  the  "  eternal  truths"  do  not  con- 
cern morality,  or  that  "flux  and  reflux  "of  human  action 
which  neutralises  itself,  and  forms  no  element  of  progress. 
They  have  still  less  to  do  with  religion  ;  for  they  "  outlive  the 
struggles  of  rival  creeds,  and  witness  the  decay  of  successive 
religions;"  but  they  are  "the  discoveries  of  genius" — not 
barren  truths  regarding  intellect  and  will,  and  such-like  meta- 
physical matters,  which  yield  no  fruit,  but  truths  which  teach 
man  how  to  conquer  and  make  use  of  nature,  which  tell  him 
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what  he  may  do  with  water,  and  steam,  and  electricity,  and 
wood,  and  coal,  and  iron,  and  gas,  and  skins,  and  horns.  They 
are  "  essentially  cumulative;"  one  man  begins  where  the  last 
ended,  and  adds  improvement  on  improvement — not  as  in 
morals,  where  all  men  begin  afresh,  and  no  real  advance  is 
made. 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  individual  happiness  or  misery 
forms  no  element  in  Mr.  Buckle's  computation;  he  elimi- 
nates both  vice  and  virtue,  not  only  because  they  balance  one 
another,  but  because,  after  a  century  or  two,  no  vestiges  are 
left  of  the  greatest  crimes  or  most  splendid  acts  of  goodness. 
Mr.  Buckle,  therefore,  does  not  contemplate  the  action,  but 
the  result;  not  the  life  or  thinking  of  the  man,  but  the  work 
he  has  done,  or  the  theory  he  has  thought  out.  Where  no 
trace  remains  of  the  work,  nothing  was  done  worth  speaking  of. 

Having  thus  made  the  individual  soul  of  no  account  in  his 
investigations  on  the  history  of  human  progress,  it  is  clear  that 
one  only  manner  of  looking  at  mankind  remains  ;  if  they  are 
not  to  be  viewed  as  persons  in  detail,  they  must  be  considered 
as  bodies  in  mass.  Hence  not  individual  acts,  but  their  sta- 
tistics, engage  his  attention.  It  is  not  personal  doings,  but 
sums-total,  that  he  seeks.  But  here  we  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself : 

"  The  actions  of  individuals  are  greatly  affected  by  their  moral 
feelings  and  by  their  passions;  hut  these  being  antagonistic  to  the 
passions  and  feelings  of  other  individuals,  are  balanced  by  them  ;  so 
that  their  effect  is,  in  the  great  average  of  human  affairs,  nowhere 
to  be  seen  ;  and  the  total  actions  of  mankind,  considered  as  a  whole, 
are  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  total  knowledge  of  which  mankind 
is  possessed.  And  of  the  way  in  which  individual  feeling  and  indi- 
vidual caprice  are  thus  absorbed  and  neutralised,  we  find  a  clear 
illustration  in  the  history  of  crime.  For  the  amount  of  crime  com- 
mitted in  a  country  is.  year  after  year,  reproduced  with  the  most 
startling  uniformity!  not  being  in  the  least  affected  by  those  capri- 
cious and  personal  feelings  to  which  human  actions  are  too  often 
referred.  But  if,  instead  of  examining  the  history  of  crime  year  by 
year,  we  were  to  examine  it  month  by  month,  we  should  find  less 
regularity  ;  and  if  we  were  to  examine  it  hour  by  hour,  we  should 
find  no  regularity  at  all  ;  neither  would  its  regularity  be  seen,  if, 
instead  of  the  criminal  records  of  a  whole  country,  we  only  knew 
those  of  a  single  street,  or  of  a  single  family.  This  is  because  the 
great  social  laws  by  which  crime  is  governed,  can  only  be  perceived 
after  observing  great  numbers  or  long  periods  ;  but  in  a  small 
number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral  principle  triumphs, 
and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intellectual  law.  While, 
therefore,  the  moral  feelings  by  which  a  nsan  is  urged  to  commit  a 
crime,  or  to  abstain  from  it,  will  produce  an  immense  efflct  on  the 
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amount  of  his  own  crimes,  they  will  produce  no  effect  on  the  amount 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  society  to  which  he  belongs;  because, 
in  the  tang-run,  they  are  sure  to  be  neutralised  by  opposite  rroral 
feelings,  which  cause  in  other  men  an  opposite  conduct.  Just  in 
the  same  way,  me  are  all  sensible  thai  moral  principles  do  affect 
newly  the  whole  of  our  actions  ;  but  we  have  incontrovertible  pioof 
that  they  produce  not  the  least  effect  on  mankind  in  the  aggregate, 
or  even  on  men  in  very  large  masses,  provided  that  we  take  the  pre- 
caution of  studying  social  phenomena  for  a  period  sufficiently  long, 
and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great,  to  enable  the  superior  laws  to 
come  into  uncontrolled  operation." 

The  doings  of  individual  men,  of  families,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  single  streets,  are  nothing  to  Mr.  Buckle;  they  must 
be  divested  of  all  personality,  of  all  reminiscences  of  per- 
sonality, before  they  are  of  use  to  him.  That  is  to  say,  in 
his  view  of  civilisation,  he  looks  at  men  not  as  persons,  but 
as  machines ;  and  the  result  he  contemplates  is  not  the  ac- 
tion of  these  machines,  but  their  productions.  This  is  all 
that  Mr.  Buckle's  design  includes,  all  that  logically  he  has 
any  right  to  pretend  to  discuss.  Defining,  as  he  does,  civi- 
lisation to  be  that  mass  of  ideas,  knowledge,  and  production 
which  remains  over  and  above  when  you  have  abstracted  all 
transitory  actions,  all  the  results  of  politics,  war,  or  religion, 
of  course  his  history  of  civilisation  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  genesis  of  this  product,  and  the  rules  on  which  he 
proceeds  to  such  as  are  applicable  only  to  such  a  history. 
For  instance,  as  virtues,  vices,  and  all  transitory  actions  are 
excluded  from  his  view,  of  course  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  the  force  on  which  they  depend ;  hence  he  is 
(juite  right  in  eliminating  free-will  from  his  laws  of  civilisa- 
tion. Man's  knowledge  depends  not  on  his  will,  but  on  his 
intellect ;  now  it  is  his  will,  not  his  intellect,  that  is  free.  A 
man  cannot  refuse  to  see  that  which  he  does  see,  nor  force 
himself  to  disbelieve  that  which  is  demonstratively  proved. 
It  is  only  when  he  has  to  decide  whether  he  will  open  his  eyes 
to  see,  or  whether  he  will  act  on  that  which  is  proved  to  him, 
that  he  is  free  to  do  as  he  chooses.  Again,  it  is  only  to  men 
as  persons  that  free-will  belongs :  look  at  them  in  masses, 
and  they  become  machines ;  with  their  personality  you  ab- 
stract their  freedom.  Looking,  therefore,  at  mankind  as  Mr. 
Buckle  does,  not  as  individual  persons,  but  as  masses  of  pro- 
ducers, he  could  not  allow  free-will  to  come  into  his  calcula- 
tions. So  again  with  Providence.  Providence  dealing  with 
the  world  is  that  creative  and  preservative  force  which  con- 
ducts the  universe  according  to  "  a  law  which  shall  not  be 
broken;  "the  expression  of  Providence  is  this  law,  wherein 
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no  personality  can  be  proved.  But  Providence  dealing  with 
persons  is  the  action  of  a  Personal  God  upon  his  personal 
creatures;  warning  them,  teaching  them,  judging  them.  Eli- 
minate personality  from  your  science,  and  of  course  your 
science  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  personal  providence.  No- 
thing can  be  clearer. 

But  then,  again,   nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this,  that 
when  you  have  cut  off  a  part  from  a  thing,  the  thing  is  no 
longer  a  whole.     This  very  clear  truth  Mr.  Buckle,  with  the 
most  charming  simplicity,  not  only  forgets,  but  tries  to  make 
his  readers  forget  also.     Having  arbitrarily  settled  the  limits 
of  his   history:  having,  in  so   many  words,  recognised   that 
things  do  exist  outside  of  these  limits,  which,  however,  do  not 
require  his  attention,  as  they  do  not  influence  the  precise 
matter  on  hand  ;  having  confessed  that  the  constant  variation 
of  moral  qualities  in  men  is  "  owing  to  causes  of  which  we  are 
ignorant;"  that  to  individuals,  or  a  small  number  of  persons, 
his  rules  will  not  apply,  because  there  "  the  individual  moral 
principle  triumphs,  and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger 
and  intellectual   law;"  and  that  "we  are  all  sensible  that 
moral  principles  do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our  actions," — 
he  yet  goes  on  to  treat  his  science  as  exhaustive,  as  including 
every  possible  kind  of  human  actions,  and  as  furnishing  the 
true  key  to  the  only  real  "  history  "  of  the  human  race.     Let 
us  see  how  Mr.  Buckle  manages  to  turn  this  wonderful  intc-1- 
lectual  somersault.     We  must  suppose  that  the  man  who  has 
written  so  remarkable  a  book  had  the  whole  plan  of  it  in  his 
mind.     He  knew  that  he  was  to  write  about  men,  not  as  indi- 
viduals, but  in  masses.     He  knew  that  all  his  proofs  were 
to  be  statistical,  that  is,  winnowed  from  all  personal  detail, 
lumped  together,  averaged,  and  reduced  to  mathematical  sym- 
bols.   Yet  for  all  this,  he  pretends  to  begin  from  persons.    The 
fundamental  question  of  his  book  is  thus  stated :  "  Are  the 
actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  governed  by  fixed 
laws,  or  are  they  the  result  either  of  chance  or  supernatural 
interference  ?"*     He  discusses  these  latter  alternatives,  not 
mathematically,  or  metaphysically,  or  logically,  but  by  means 
of  a  fanciful  theory,  illustrated  by  an  apologue.     He  imagines 
man  to  have  been  originally  a  wild  and  savage  hunter,  some- 
times finding  game,  sometimes  starving,  and  attributing  his 
good  or  ill  success  only  to  chance ;  next  the  savage  becomes 
agricultural,  and  seeing  that  seasons  succeed  regularly,  and 
that  the  crop  answers  to  the  seed,  the  first  notion  of  "  uniform 
sequence  "  arises,  and  ripens  into  that  of  "  law  of  nature  "  and 
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"necessary  connection."  These  doctrines  of  the  people  give 
rise,  among  the  men  of  leisure,  or  thinkers,  to  two  corres- 
ponding doctrines  of  the  learned,  free-will  and  predestination  ; 
fouixled,  one  on  a  metaphysical,  the  other  on  a  theological 
hypothesis.  Mr.  Buckle  rejects  both  doctrines:  the  second, 
as  unproved,  and  if  proved,  only  a  barren  hypothesis;  the 
first,  free-will,  as  "  in  reality  resting  on  the  metaphysical 
dogma  of  the  supremacy  of  the  human  consciousness.  Every 
man,  it  is  alleged,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is  a  free  agent ; 
nor  can  any  subtleties  of  argument  do  away  with  our  con- 
sciousness of  possessing  a  free  will."  This  supremacy  of 
consciousness  he  denies:  1st,  because  we  cannot  prove  that 
consciousness  is  a  faculty  ;  2dly,  because,  if  a  faculty,  it  is 
fallible,  or,  as  he  explains  in  a  note,  infallible  as  to  the/ac/, 
but  fallible  as  to  the  truth;  infallible  in  testifying  the  presence 
of  a  phenomenon  to  the  mind,  fallible  in  affirming  the  sub- 
stantial reality  of  the  phenomenon.  Now  the  consciousness  is 
often  deceived  in  affirming  the  existence  of  ghosts  and  the 
like  ;  therefore  it  may  be  deceived  in  affirming  the  existence 
of  free-will.  This  is  literally  the  whole  proof  which  Mr. 
Buckle  deigns  to  give  us  of  the  premiss  of  the  fundamental 
proposition  of  his  book. 

it  is  almost  too  absurd  to  controvert.  He  foists  the  un- 
necessary word  supremacy  into  his  adversary's  statement,  in 
order  that  he  may  object,  that,  consciousness  not  being  a  fa- 
culty, there  is  no  supremacy.  Possibly  not.  Yet  conscious- 
ness being  the  mind's  knowledge  of  its  own  acts,  and  of  the 
motives  upon  which  it  acts,  either  consciousness  is  true,  or 
all  our  knowledge  of  our  own  thoughts  is  possibly  false — 
t.  e.  possibly  I  am  thinking  exactly  the  contrary  of  that 
which  1  know  I  am  thinking.  Next,  the  mind  may  be  in- 
fallibly conscious  of  its  acts  and  motives*,  and,  among  the 
rest,  of  its  own  freedom.  Put  the  case  of  every  imaginable 
motive  of  interest  and  pleasure,  temporal  and  eternal,  being- 
offered  me  to  determine  me  to  a  certain  act:  I. know  that  if 
J  choose,  I  may  do  exactly  the  reverse,  simply  to  prove  my 
freedom.  I  am  conscious  not  only  of  my  freedom  to  act, 
but  also  that  the  assertion  of  this  freedom  may  be  a  motive 
outweighing  all  other  motives  together.  We  are  all  con- 
scious that  we  often  will  not  do  what  we  ought,  simply  be- 
cause we  are  commanded:  "If  you  tell  me  1  may,  1  won't; 
if  you  tell  me  1  must,  1  will  see  you  hanged  first," — that  is, 
egotistical  freedom  asserts  itself  by  riot  brooking  permission, 
and  by  defying  command.  Mr.  Buckle  has  no  right  to  object 
to  this,  that  our  consciousness  may  be  wrong,  for  he  him- 
self appeals  to  it  in  a  pat  age  quoted  above:  "  we  are  all 
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sensible  that  moral  principles  do  affect  nearly  the  whole  of  our 
actions."  Sensible  means  conscious  ,•  he  therefore  puts  him- 
self out  of  court  by  producing  in  his  own  behalf  the  witness 
whose  truth  he  had  before  impeached.  To  compare  our  con- 
sciousness of  ghosts  with  our  consciousness  of  our  own  tin - 
dom,  is  to  confound  the  mind's  self-consciousness  of  itself  with 
its  consciousness  of  a  false  sensation,  or  false  nervous  im- 
pression ;  one  is  outward,  the  other  inward.  It  is  to  argue 
that  because  a  blind  man  cannot  see  colours,  therefore  he 
cannot  see  the  validity  of  a  syllogism.  So  that  Mr.  Buckle 
utterly  fails  to  establish  the  premiss  of  his  fundamental  pro- 
position :  "  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  are 
governed  by  fixed  laws,  and  not  by  free-will." 

Again :  why  make  an  "  alternative"  between  fixed  laws 
and  free-will  ?  God  is  absolutely  free  and  absolutely  immut- 
able. Freedom  is  not  instability.  The  liberty  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  does  not  consist  in  holding  an  even  balance  be- 
tween obeying  and  disobeying  God,  now  inclining  to  one 
side,  now  to  the  other.  True  liberty  is  a  self-determined, 
self-chosen  perseverance  in  the  way  we  deliberately  think  the 
best.  Fixedness,  then,  is  not  really  opposed  to  freedom.  But 
further:  let  us  assume  as  an  hypothesis  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  soul,  having  perfect  and  even  capricious  freedom, — 
such  that  there  is  no  fixity  in  its  intentions,  no  possibility  of 
predicting  the  changes  of  its  self-determination.  Yet  as  soon 
as  this  soul  is  united  with  body,  as  soon  as  it  manifests  its 
acts  in  time  and  space,  it  must  follow  the  laws  of  time  and 
space.  It  must  work  "  in  number,  measure,  and  weight." 
It  cannot  enclose  a  space  with  two  straight  lines;  it  cannot 
find  a  shorter  way  of  joining  two  points  than  by  a  straight 
line.  So  also  in  moral  acts:  it  cannot  do  any  thing  that  may 
not  be  referred  to  the  seven  virtues  or  the  seven  sins  ;  nay, 
there  must  be  an  average  in  its  sins  or  virtues;  it  must 
either  attach  itself  to  all  equally,  or  it  must  prefer  now  one, 
now  another.  Its  acts  must  be  capable  of  numeration  ;  and 
every  thing  that  is  numerable  becomes  at  once  a  subject  of 
statistics, — it  has  its  average,  its  maximum  and  its  minimum, 
and  is  ticketed  as  belonging  to  a  "  fixed  law."  Yet,  by  the 
hypothesis,  it  was  perfectly  free.  Therefore  perfect  freedom, 
and  subjection  to  a  fixed  law,  are  quite  compatible  even  in 
the  individual  soul,  working  in  space  and  time.  In  its  inner 
self-determination  it  may  be  perfectly  free  ;  yet  in  the  mani- 
festations or  results  of  its  free  action  it  is  bound  by  the 
fixed  laws  of  number,  space,  and  time.  Again,  these  re- 
sults, before  they  become  appreciable,  are  done;  they  have 
become  facts,  and  as  such  are  removed  from  the  influence  ot 
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free-will.  Not  even  God,  says  the  poet,  can  make  a  fact 
not  a  fact,  can  render  undone  what  is  done.  That  which  is 
done  is  become  a  material  external  product,  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  interior  determination,  or  free-will,  which 
motived,  or  gave  the  first  occasion  of  its  existence.  Hence 
no  examination  of  these  facts,  apart  from  the  consciousness 
of  the  doers  of  them,  can  possibly  give  us  the  element  of 
freedom  ;  they  are  mere  material  external  facts,  as  subject 
to  numeration  and  measurement  as  a  crop  of  wheat  or  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet. 

And  if  this  is  true  of  the  acts  of  an  individual,  how  much 
more  true  will  it  be  of  the  acts  of  a  mass  of  men  !  The  laws 
of  number  are  capable  of  a  much  more  varied  manifestation 
in  large  than  in  small  numbers.  There  is  no  regularity  in 
throws  of  dice  taken  ten  and  ten  together;  but  in  10,000 
throws  we  can  predict  with  great  confidence  how  many  times 
sixes  will  be  thrown.  There  is  no  possible  certainty  that  any 
given  individual  will  commit  murder;  but  take  a  population 
of  100,000,  and  in  a  given  time  some  one  or  other  is  sure 
to  be  found  committing  murder.  All  doable  things  are  done 
at  intervals;  and  though  there  is  the  greatest  uncertainty  when 
they  will  be  done,  yet,  give  laxity  enough,  allow  a  thousand, 
a  hundred,  or  fifty  years,  and  it  may  be  confidently  pre- 
dicted that  the  thing  will  be  done  in  that  time  :  and  this  by 
no  quality  inherent  in  the  thing  or  the  doer,  but  by  the  mere 
law  of  numeration.  Hence  we  cannot  say,  as  Emerson  some- 
where says,  that  "  if  one  man  in  thirty  thousand  eats  shoes, 
or  marries  his  grandmother,  then  one  man  in  every  thirty 
thousand  must  eat  shoes  or  marry  his  grandmother  ;"  for  there 
is  no  necessity  in  the  case.  Take  the  dice.  The  mathema- 
tician will  tell  you  exactly  how  often  you  will  .throw  aces  in 
10,000  throws.  But  suppose  by  some  very  possible  accident 
you  had  made  9,990  throws  without  turning  aces  the  average 
number  of  times,  are  you  in  any  conceivable  way  surer  of  hav- 
ing aces  in  the  last  ten  throws  than  if  you  were  only  just  begin- 
ning the  game  ?  Not  a  bit.  The  former  throws  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  latter.  The  law  is  a  law  of  numbers,  a  law  of 
chances  applicable  to  numbers,  and  on  the  average  applicable 
to  all  numerable  things;  but  not  implying  any  force,  or  cause, 
or  reason,  why  the  things  themselves  should  be  thus  rather 
than  otherwise.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  we  should  never 
be  surprised  if  facts,  the  origin  of  which  is  in  free-will,  are 
numbered  ;  nor,  secondly,  if  they  are  found  capable  of  being 
averaged,  so  that  a  given  number  of  them  take  place  in  a 
given  time  :  but  from  this  to  make  the  third  step,  and  to  say, 
because  they  are  numerable,  because  they  can  be  averaged, 
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therefore  they  happened  by  necessity,  by  a  fixed  law,  is  ab- 
surd in  any  man,  and  in  Mr.  Buckle  dishonest. 

It  is  dishonest  in  Mr.  Buckle,  because  he  must  be  aware 
that  he  is  using  the  words  law  and  necessity  in  a  sense  quite 
different  from  that  intended  by  ordinary  mortals.  \Vlu-n  we 
say  "  law,"  we  always  think  of  some  force,  or  command, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  thing  being  done.  But  Mr.  Buckle, 
by  law,  only  means  numerical  average.  Now  it  is  clear,  that 
when  a  thing  has  an  average,  it  has  an  average:  you  may  call 
this  &  fixed  law  if  you  please ;  but  use  your  terms  in  sucli  a 
way  that  we  may  not  be  led  into  the  mistake  of  concluding 
that  fixed  law  means  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  essence  of 
the  thing,  and  that  therefore  whatever  has  an  average  is 
necessary  and  could  not  be  otherwise.  So,  again,  the  word 
necessary.  Common  thinkers  mean  by  it  that  which  cannot 
be  thought  to  be  otherwise  without  self-contradiction  :  thus 
it  is  necessary  that  two  and  two  make  four ;  that  the  three 
angles  of  a  triangle  equal  two  right  angles;  and  the  like. 
Now,  is  there  any  necessity  of  this  kind  in  averages  ?  Clearly 
not,  or  they  would  not  be  averages,  but  identical  numbers. 
If  there  were  any  fixed  law,  or  necessity,  of  murder,  the  an- 
nual number -of  murders  would  not  be  merely  approximate, 
but  identical,  or  varying  directly  as  the  population.  As  they 
are  not  thus  identical,  there  clearly  is  no  fixed  law  in  the  usual 
sense,  no  necessary  average  of  murder  ;  and  Mr.  Buckle  has  no 
right  to  mislead  his  readers  by  using  the  words  in  his  sense. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Buckle  says  on  these  points: 
"  Rejecting  the  metaphysical  ductrine  of  free-will,  and  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely 
by  their  antecedents,  must  have  a  character  of  uniformity  ; 
that  is  to  say,  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances, 
always  issue  in  precisely  the  same  results."  Here,  we  observe, 
Mr.  Buckle  contradicts  himself;  for  though  he  expresses 
so  confidently  that  the  law  of  individual  ;iction  is,  that  it  is 
"  necessarily  determined  by  antecedents,"  he  concedes  in  ano- 
ther place  that  the  variation  in  human  conduct  is  "  owing  to 
causes  of  which  we  are  ignorant."  But  let  us  proceed  :  "  To 
state  some  of  the  most  decisive  proofs  we  now  possess  of  the 
regularity  with  which  mental  phenomena  succeed  each  other, 

murder,  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  irregular  of 

crimes,  is  committed  with  as  much  regularity,  and  bears  as 
uniform  a  relation  to  certain  known  circumstances,  as  do  the 
movements  of  the  tides  and  the  rotations  of  the  seasons." 
The  great  authority  for  this  statement,  and  for  the  theory  he 
derives  from  it,  is  M.  Quetelet.  Now  although  he  conceives 
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that  because  he  calls  M.  Quetelet  "  confessedly  the  first  statis- 
tician in  Europe,"  his  conclusions  will  therefore  pass  unchal- 
lenged, we  must  observe,  that  a  very  different  opinion  of  him 
prevails  among  those  who  are  more  competent  judges  than 
either  Mr.  Buckle  or  ourselves.  His  way  of  applying  the 
theory  of  probabilities  to  statistics  is  rejected  even  by  the 
French  writers  ;  and  the  following  observations,  made  with  re- 
ference to  him  by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  political  econo- 
mists of  the  age,  show  the  estimation  in  which  his  method  is 
held  in  Germany.  "Of  late  years  an  opinion  has  been  gaining 
ground  that  statistics  have  only  to  deal  with  political  and  social 
facts  expressed  in  figures,  without  being  confined  to  any  parti- 
cular time.  Calculations  are  made  with  tables,  &c. ;  and  mean- 
while the  signification  of  the  figures  virtually  disappears  from 
the  mind,  which  becomes  conscious  of  it  only  when  the  result 
is  obtained.  Now  for  all  those  facts  which  are  susceptible  of  it, 
the  mathematical  form  of  expression  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect ;  and  we  must  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  ma- 
thematical branc.h  of  statistics  as  comprehensive  as  possible. 
But  one  branch  of  a  science  is  not  the  science  itself.  Just  as 
there  is  no  special  science  in  natural  philosophy  called  Mi- 
croscopia,  which  combines  all  observations  made  through  the 
microscope,  so  the  principle  of  a  science  ought  never  to  be 
deduced  from  the  character  of  its  principal  instrument.  This 
restriction  would  deprive  statistics  of  all  scientific  unity  and 
interior  coherence."*  But  to  return  to  Mr.  Buckle  :  "  This," 
says  he,  "  will  appear  strange  to  those  who  believe  that 
human  actions  depend  more  on  the  peculiarities  of  each  in- 
dividual than  on  the  general  state  of  society."  So  suicide : 
the  number  of  suicides  every  year  is  about  the  same;  there- 
fore "  in  a  given  state  of  society,  a  certain  number  of  persons 
must  put  an  end  to  their  own  life.  This  is  the  general  law : 
and  the  special  question  as  to  who  shall  commit  the  crime 
depends  of  course  upon  special  laws;  which,  however,  in 
their  total  action,  must  obey  the  large  irresistible  social  law 
to  which  they  are  all  subordinate."  Alas,  then,  if  one  per- 
son in  our  village  is  to  commit  suicide,  if  nobody  else  will, 
I  must !  And  why  ?  Simply  because  'one  person  has  com- 
mitted suicide  thc-re  yearly  for  several  years  past.  Nothing 
can  withstand  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  !  But  fortu- 
nately this  "  irresistible  social  law"  allows  of  a  considerable 
laxum  in  its  operation  ;  about  240  persons  a-year  must  kill 
themselves  in  London,  but  the  special  number  may  vary  be- 
tween 2G6  and  #13.  Our  readers,  too,  may  take  comfort 

*  Roscher,  System  der  Volkswirthscbaft,  vol.  5.  p.  29. 
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from  hearing  that  "  suicide  is  more  frequent  among  Protest- 
ants than  among  Catholics." 

"  Nor  is  it  merely  the  crimes  of  men  which  are  marked 
by  this  uniformity  of  sequence In  England  the  expe- 
rience of  a  century  has  proved  that  marriages,  instead  of  har  - 
iny  any  connection  with  personal  feelings,  are  simply  regulated 
by  the  average  earnings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
Year  after  year  the  same  proportion  of  letter-writers  forget  to 
direct  their  letters,  so  that  we  can  actually  foretell"  how  many 
will  do  it  next  year. 

The  chief  things  we  note  here  are,  the  utter  worthlessness 
of  the  reasoning  in  itself,  and  its  formal  contradiction  by  the 
author's  admissions  previously  quoted.  What  can  we  think 
of  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  allows  statistics  to  make  him 
believe  that  marriages  have  no  connection  with  personal  feel- 
ings !  Or  that  can  use  a  few  imperfect  returns  about  murders, 
suicides,  and  undirected  letters,  to  upset  all  the  affirmations 
of  personal  consciousness,  the  whole  common  sense  of  the 
world,  as  expressed  in  human  language,  and  his  own  common 
sense  to  boot !  For  we  do  not  forget,  that  though  at  p.  26  he 
tells  us  that  the  question  who,  what  individual,  shall  commit 
suicide  "  depends  upon  special  laws,  which  in  their  total  ac- 
tion must  obey  the  large  social  law  to  which  they  are  subor- 
dinate," at  p.  208  he  tells  us  that  this  is  only  true  for  great 
numbers  of  men,  and  long  periods  of  time;  for  "  in  a  small 
number,  and  a  short  period,  the  individual  moral  principle 
triumphs,  and  disturbs  the  operation  of  the  larger  and  intel- 
lectual law:"  we  must  study  "social  phenomena  for  a  period 
sufficiently  long,  and  on  a  scale  sufficiently  great,  to  enable 
the  superior  laws  to  come  into  uncontrolled  operation." 

Now  this  very  contradiction  should  have  taught  Mr. 
Buckle  that  he  was  involved  in  a  fallacy.  In  nature  totals 
are  made  up  of  parts  similar  to  the  whole.  A  block  of  stone 
is  made  up  of  stony  molecules  ;  a  kidney  of  several  little  kid- 
neys ;  a  wave  is  an  accumulation  of  little  waves.  Every  chip 
of  wood  has  the  same  construction  as  the  block.  Yet  Mr. 
Buckle  pretends  to  show  us  a  long  period  and  a  great  num- 
ber made  up  of  a  quantity  of  short  periods  and  small  num- 
bers which  are  ruled  by  principles  contradictory  in  their 
action  to  the  principle  which  rules  the  total.  In  other  words, 
the  repetition  of  an  individual  law  destroys  that  law  !  Indi- 
vidual moral  principle  manifests  itself  so  often  that  it  is  never 
seen!  A  thing,  by  being  multiplied,  is  annihilated!  Addi- 
tion, instead  of  increasing,  diminishes  the  sum  ! 

Mr.  Buckle's  fallacy  consists  mainly  in  this;  that  whereas 
his  wbole  conception  of  the  object  of  his  work  required  him 
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to  abstract  his  consideration  entirely  from  all  persons,  and  to 
consider  man  only  in  the  mass,  as  so  much  productive  machi- 
nery, oiled   indeed,   and    kept  in  working  order,  by  a   due 
amount  of  virtue,  but  intended  only  to  produce  intellectual 
truths   capable    of  teaching  how  more  and  more  to  subdue 
nature, — he  has  chosen  to  apply  the  rules,  applicable  exclu- 
sively to  man  under  this  aspect,  to  man  as  a  person,  as  an  in- 
dividual ;  though  he  knows  and  confesses  that  they  are  not  so 
applicable.     We  are  sorry  that  we  are  thus  reduced  to  defend 
either  Mr.  Buckle's  understanding  at  the  expense  of  his  hon- 
esty, or  his  honesty  at  the  expense  of  his  understanding.     In 
fact,  man,  as  person,  cannot  be  added  to  man  ;  soul  cannot 
mix  with  soul ;  each  individual  stands  apart,  or  loses  his  in^ 
dividuality  by  addition.     History,  therefore,  on  Mr.  Buckle's 
plan  is  impossible.     For  as  soon  as  we  seek  simply  statistics 
and  averages,  we  have  lost  sight  of  man,  and   are  contem- 
plating only  his  works,  his  products.     The    true   historian 
takes  the  individual  for  his  centre :  he  describes  the  typical 
man,  whom  all  others  more  or  less  resemble  ;  he  recounts  the 
adventures  of  the  ruler,  to  whose  will  multitudes  bow.     If 
he  treats  of  mobs,  or  armies,  or  bodies  of  men,  he  invests 
this  multitude  with   a  kind  of  personality  of  its  own, — its 
own  wishes,  passions,  character,  will,  and  conscience.     Mr. 
Buckle's  history,  if  he  could  write  a  history  according  to  his 
programme,  would  be  the  reverse  of  all  this:  he  would  merge 
the  individual  in  the  company,  the  person  in  the  body  ;  wishes, 
passions,  character,  conscience,  all  would  be  abstracted ;  for 
these  things  either  balance,  and  so  neutralise  each  other,  or 
else  are  transient  in  their  effects,  and  so  immaterial  to  the 
total.      History  would    consist  in   tabular   views   of  births, 
deaths,  marriages,  diseases,  prices,  commerce,  and  the  like ; 
and  the  historian  would  be  chiefly  useful  in  providing  grocers 
with  cheap  paper  to  wrap  up  butter  in.     But  Mr.  Buckle 
knows  better  than  to  reduce  history  to  such  dry  chaff;  when 
he  writes  history,  he  makes  persons  his  centres,  and  reduces 
it  to  what  it  must  always  be,  an  intricate  and  interlacing  tis- 
sue of  biographies,  so  far  as  men  advanced  some  particular 
movement  on  which  the  historian  is  writing.     Thus  Louis 
XIV.,  Richelieu,  and  Burke,  crop  out  in  Mr.  Buckle's  vo- 
lume as  the  centres  of  his  political  speculations. 

Mr.  Buckle's  practice  herein  is  utterly  contrary  to  his 
theory.  History  can  only  be  reduced  to  a  science  by  exclud- 
ing individualism  and  personality.  Persons  act,  if  not  by 
free-will,  at  least  by  unknown  laws,  which  are  in  opposition, 
as  Mr.  Buckle  owns,  to  the  great  statistical  laws  on  which  he 
would  found  historical  science.  The  reason  of  this  opposi- 
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tion  is  manifest;  and  an  explanation  will  clearly  show  why  it 
is,  and  always  will  be,  impossible  to  write  a  history  upon  Mr. 
Buckle's  programme,  and  why  he  must  be  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  reducing  history  to  a  science. 

All  sciences  are  either  inductive  or  deductive.  We  need 
not  waste  time  in  arguing  with  Mr.  Buckle  that  history  is  not 
a  deductive  science;  for  he  himself  spends  several  pages  in 
proving  this  proposition.  It  must  therefore  be  a  science  de- 
pending upon  induction.  Now  what  is  induction?  Though 
essentially  the  same  as  of  old,  this  act  of  reason  is  differently 
conducted  now.  Formerly,  if  two  or  three  instances  sug- 
gested a  principle  or  a  generalisation  to  the  mind,  this  prin- 
ciple was  said  to  be  gained  by  induction.  Or  if  a  mere  guess 
or  fancy  could  be  strengthened  by  a  few  instances  or  analo- 
gies, this  might  readily  be  turned  into  an  inductive  argument : 
"  it  is  the  case  in  this,  and  a  second  and  third  instance,  there- 
fore in  all."  But  this  loose,  unscientific  induction  is  now 
changed ;  the  instances  have  to  be  well  manipulated  before 
they  can  be  used  for  a  true  induction ;  and  not  only  similari- 
ties, but  also  dissimilarities,  have  to  be  investigated.  We  must 
abstract  all  points  of  difference  before  adding  the  various  ele- 
ments: induction  therefore  is  not  only  addition,  but  subtrac- 
tion also.  Before  we  can  include  two  things  under  a  general 
law,  we  must  subtract  all  that  makes  them  different  from  one 
another ;  otherwise  we  should  include  contradictions  in  a  pre- 
tended unity. 

Now  if  we  submit  men  and  human  actions  to  the  cru- 
cible of  induction,  they  must  be  "  prepared,"  like  every  thing 
else,  for  the  process.  The  unlike  must  first  be  abstracted. 
Take  any  two  men  :  What  is  the  first  element  that  constitutes 
their  difference  ?  Clearly  their  personality  ;  John  is  not  Ro- 
bert ;  not  because  they  have  a  different  nature,  but  because 
they  have  a  different  personality.  If  we  wish  to  include  John 
and  Robert  under  a  single  generalisation,  the  first  thing  we 
must  divest  them  of  is  personality,  with  all  its  distinctive 
characteristics;  the  chief  of  which  is  usually  said  to  be  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  Man,  then,  in  this  induction  is  not  real 
man  ;  he  is  no  longer  a  personal  free  agent,  but  a  machine, 
subject  in  his  movements  to  those  laws  of  action  which  remain 
after  personality  and  free-will  have  been  subtracted. 

Thus,  if  freewill  is  the  source  of  action  in  men,  it  will  be 
impossible  ever  to  reduce  all  the  sources  of  human  action  to  an 
inductive  generalisation,  such  as  will  enable  us  to  predict  how 
men  will  act.  Free-will  refuses  the  inductive  process.  The 
only  chance  is,  to  prove  that  free-will  does  not  exist,  or  is  not 
such  a  source  of  action.  This  Mr.  Buckle  has  attempted  to 
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do  in  various  ways.  In  his  first  chapter  he  tries  to  prove  that 
"  the  actions  of  men,  and  therefore  of  societies,  are  governed  by 
fixed  laws ;"  how  weakly,  we  have  shown  above.  We  repro- 
duce the  thesis  here  to  show  that  even  Mr.  Buckle  allows  that 
individuals  are  the  primary  elements  of  societies,  and  that  the 
laws  of  society  may  be  deduced  from  the  laws  that  govern 
individuals.  In  other  places,  before  quoted,  Mr.  Buckle 
asserts  that  the  moral  actions  of  men  depend  on  particular 
laws,  to  him  unknown,  which  laws  are  in  their  operation  an- 
tagonistic to  the  great  law  that  governs  society.  And  else- 
where he  says,  that  the  laws  of  society  are  the  rule  for  the 
individual ;  the  actions  of  men  are  regular  because  "  they  are 
governed  by  the  state  of  the  society  in  which  they  occur." 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  there  is  a  fundamental  impossi- 
bility, because  a  self-contradiction,  in  Mr.  Buckle's  method 
and  system,  when  applied  to  any  thing  beyond  the  limits  to 
which  he  himself  is  conscious  it  should  be  confined.  If  he 
would  really  eliminate  all  the  moral  actions  of  men,  all  the 
"  flux  and  reflux"  of  society,  all  war  and  politics,  from  his 
speculations,  and  apply  his  theory  to  the  "  discoveries  of  ge- 
nius" and  to  the  progressive  knowledge  and  subjugation  of 
nature  alone,  he  would  escape  all  contradiction.  But  if  he 
insists  on  applying  his  method  to  history,  in  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  we  are  forced  to  tell  him  that  his  preten- 
sions are  untenable.  These  pretensions  may  perhaps  be  traced 
to  that  characteristic  which  Socrates  holds  up  to  such  ridicule 
in  his  speech  in  the  "  Apologia."  Every  artisan,  he  says,  be- 
cause he  is  expert  in  his  own  art,  thinks  he  knows  every  other 
art.  The  tendency  of  the  intellect  is  to  complete  its  own 
circle ;  whatever  gaps  a  man  finds  in  his  knowledge  are  filled 
up  by  an  unwarrantable  stretching  of  the  next  subject  which 
he  knows.  The  whole  system  of  positive  philosophy  is  the  work 
of  under-educated  or  half-educated  men,  adepts  in  physical 
science,  but  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  any  other,  who  insist 
that  all  sciences  must  have  the  same  method  as  theirs,  and 
that  metaphysical  realities  must  be  measured  and  explained  by 
physical  laws.  We  state  this  to  show  that  Mr.  Buckle's  absur- 
dities and  dishonesties  are  not  his  own,  but  those  of  his  school. 

We  are  quite  conscious  that  in  this  article  our  criticism 
does  not  reach  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  work  under  re- 
view ;  but  as  the  limits  of  a  monthly  journal  are  so  narrow, 
we  thought  it  better  to  confine  our  remarks  to  one  or  two  ( 
points,  rather  than  to  dissipate  our  attention  over  the  multi- 
tude of  subjects  that  ought  to  be  discussed.  We  have,  how- 
ever, attempted  to  discover  the  fundamental  and  leading  idea 
of  the  book,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  untenable.  We  do 
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not  deny  all  merit  to  the  work  ;  we  only  say,  that  the  mass  of 
information,  collected  with  immense  labour,  and  put  together 
with  great  acuteness,  a  boldness  fearless  of  consequences,  and 
in  a  captivating  style,  does  not  exactly  prove  that  which  he 
undertakes  to  prove;  for  nothing  can  prove  a  proposition  that 
contradicts  itself. 

We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  book,  to  make  observations 
on  Mr.  Buckle's  detailed  proofs.  Hitherto  we  have  only  at- 
tacked his  general  thesis,  the  conclusion  which  he  proposes  as 
the  end  of  his  induction;  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  examine 
some  specimens  of  the  terms  of  his  inductive  argument,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  his  claims  to  respect  for  the 
extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning. 


HOGG'S  LIFE  OF  SHELLEY.* 

IT  has  sometimes  occurred  to  us  to  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  write  and  publish  our  own  life  and 
conversation.  Of  course  we  should  include  sketches  of  our 
friends  and  connections,  with  all  sorts  of  matters  which  might 
possibly  be  linked  with  the  grand  subject  itself.  It  need 
hardly  be  added,  that  every  thing  in  the  infantine  way  would 
be  scrupulously  attended  to.  The  leading  incidents  in  the 
life  of  our  smaller  household  would  be  chronicled,  so  that  the 
dear  little  ones  should  be  presented  to  the  admiration  of  an 
attentive  public  in  all  their  native  simplicity,  and  the  world 
be  made  wiser,  better,  and  happier  by  learning  how  Clemen- 
tina wore  Dorothea's  old  frocks ;  how  Augustus  roasted  Vic- 
torina's  doll's  face  till  it  dropped,  and  how  the  baby  chuckled 
and  slobbered ;  while  at  eight  years  old,  young  Thomas  Au- 
gustine Aquinas  was  still  ignorant  of  the  alphabet. 

We  are  almost  confirmed  in  our  idea  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Hogg's  life  of  the  poet  Shelley,  or  rather  the  two  very 
thick  volumes  which  form  its  first  portion.  Why  should 
every  trifle  which  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  happens  to 
know  about  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  be  recorded  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Mr,  Moxon,  and  the  incidents  of  our  life  and  house- 
hold be  left  unknown  ?  Are  not  the  pranks  of  our  nursery 
quite  as  interesting  and  instructive  as  those  narrated  in  a 
series  of  letters  before  us  from  "  Hellen"  to  "  my  dearest 
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Jane"?  Are  not  the  proceedings  of  our  youth  and  manhood, 
the  people  we  have  known,  the  conversations  we  have  shared 
in,  the  letters  we  have  written  and  received,  and  the  houses 
we  have  inhabited,  quite  as  valuable  a  portion  of  the  vast 
mass  of  human  existence  as  the  greater  part  of  the  informa- 
tion here  printed  and  set  forth  ?  And  could  we  not  write  our 
own  life  quite  as  well  as  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg  has  written 
that  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  ?  We  don't  say  we  should  do 
it  well,  or  even  tolerably  ;  but  could  not  we  come  up  to  the 
Hogg  standard  ?  Could  our  regard  for  ourselves,  and  our 
profound  esteem  for  our  own  merits,  exceed  that  which  Hogg 
entertains  for  Hogg,  and,  if  words  are  to  be  trusted,  for 
Shelley  also  ? 

Could  we  not  also  enliven  our  autobiography  with  memo- 
randa of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  divers  personages  quite  as 
interesting  to  the  public  as  those  whose  talk  is  here  embalmed? 
Suppose  we  gave  reminiscences  of  real  or  imaginary  symposia 
of  writers  in  the  Rambler,  and  made  the  public  our  confidant 
in  respect  of  the  very  candid  opinions  on  men  and  things  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  reserve  of  friendship  by  the  various  per- 
sonages who  during  the  last  ten  or  a  dozen  years  have  enter- 
tained, instructed,  bored,  stupefied,  or  irritated  the  subscribers 
who  have  done  us  the  honour  to  look  over  our  lucubrations. 
Would  not  these  things  be  as  worthy  of  immortal  fame  as  the 
following,  told  by  Mr.  Hogg  of  himself  ? 

"  I  was  walking,  one  afternoon  in  the  summer,  on  the  western  side 
of  that  short  street  leading  from  Long  Acre  to  CoventGarden,  wherein 
the  passenger  is  earnestly  invited,  as  a  personal  favour  to  the  demand- 
ant, to  proceed  straightway  to  Highgate  or  to  Kentish  Town,  and 
which  is  called,  I  think,  James  Street ;  1  was  about  to  enter  Covent 
Garden,  when  an  Irish  labourer,  whom  I  met  bearing  an  empty  hod, 
accosted  me  somewhat  roughly,  and  asked  why  I  had  run  against 
him.  I  told  him  briefly  that  he  was  mistaken.  Whether  somebody 
had  actually  pushed  the  man  ;  or  he  sought  only  to  quarrel,  and, 
although  he  doubtless  attended  a  weekly  row  regularly,  and  the 
week  was  already  drawing  to  a  close,  he  was  unable  to  wait  until 
Sunday  for  a  broken  head,  I  know  not ;  but  he  discoursed  for  a  time 
with  the  vehemence  of  a  man  who  considers  himself  injured  or 
insulted,  and  he  concluded,  being  emboldened  by  my  long  silence, 
with  a  cordial  invitation  just  to  push  him  again.  Several  persons, 
not  very  unlike  in  costume,  had  gathered  round  him,  and  appeared 
to  regard  him  with  sympathy.  When  he  paused,  I  addressed  him 
slowly  and  quietly,  and  it  should  seem  with  great  gravity,  these 
words,  as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect  them  : 

'  I  have  put  my  hand  into  the  hamper ;  I  have  looked  upon  the 
sacred  barley  ;  I  have  eaten  out  of  the  drum  ;  I  have  drunk,  and 
was  well  pleased  ;  I  have  said  »coy£  o^-ira*,  and  it  is  finished  !' 
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'Have  you,  sir?'  inquired  the  astonished  Irishman;  and  his 
ragged  friends  instantly  pressed  round  him  with  '  Where  is  the  ham- 
per, Paddy  T  «  What  barley?1  and  the  like.  And  the  ladies  from 
his  own  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  basket-women,  suddenly  began 
to  interrogate  him,  '  Now,  I  say,  Pat,  where  have  you  been  drink- 
ing ?  \\  hat  have  you  had  ?' 

I  turned,  therefore,  to  the  right,  leaving  the  astounded  neophyte, 
whom  1  had  thus  planted,  to  expound  the  mystic  words  of  initiation 
as  he  could  to  his  inquisitive  companions." 

Thus  really  discourses  a  gentleman  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  old,  and  a  lawyer  to  boot,  in  a  book  calling 
itself  the  Life  of  Shelley  t  We  open  it  again  just  where  it 
chances  to  unfold  itself,  and  read  as  follows: 

"  On  circuit  and  other  dull  errands,  it  has  been  my  hard  fate 
too  often  to  lodge  with  dressmakers  or  mantua-makers;  and  I  have 
often  wondered  when  and  where  the  dresses  which  these  females 
professed  to  make  were  really  made,  since  no  trace  of  them  ever 
appeared.  Still  more  have  I  wondered  by  what  persons  such  secret 
mantuas  and  mantles  were  worn;  whether  by  sister  spectres  in 
churchyards,  or  by  grim  hags  like  themselves  at  witches'  sabbaths. 

We  entered  upon  our  dim  abode  immediately,  —  immediately, 
that  w'as  indispensable  ;  and  we  procured  dinner  from  an  inn  ;  for 
the  weird  sisters  were  above  doing  any  thing  useful,  or  indeed  any 
tiling  at  all,  that  I  could  ever  discover.  The  house  was  dismal  and 
poverty-stricken,  and  the  mistresses  of  the  house  were  disobliging. 
I  did  not  make  them  less  so  by  an  ill-timed  joke.  It  was  doubtless 
improper  to  joke  in  the  presence  of  two  ancient  damsels,  with  whom 
the  sole  business  of  a  long  life  had  been  to  disprove  the  assertion 
that  life  is  a  jest,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  something  exquisitely 
serious  and  tiresome.  I  had  occasion  to  go  into  their  private  room, 
a  back  parlour,  and  to  wait  there  awhile.  It  seemed  proper  to  say 
something  to  them. 

1  You  are  dressmakers,  I  believe.' 

Both  in  unison  responded,  '  We  are.' 

'  But  where,  dear  ladies,  are  the  dresses  which  you  make  ?' 
They  seemed  disconcerted  at  the  question,  and  displeased  ;  and  re- 
turned no  answer. 

'  I  suppose  you  make  dresses  for  the  Invisible  Lady;  —  invisible 
dresses  ?' 

A  little  before  that  time  there  had  been  an  exhibition  which  was 
very  popular  every  where,  and  particularly  so  in  York.  It  has  long 
been  discontinued,  but  it  was  very  attractive  in  its  day,  and  very 
remarkable  ;  and  it  has  never  been  distinctly  explained  how  it  was 
managed  .....  The  visitor  entered  a  room  ;  from  the  middle  of 
the  ceiling  hung,  by  a  silken  cord,  a  balloon  of  silk  about  a  yard  in 
diameter  ;  it  was  open  at  the  bottom,  and  was  seen  to  be  quite 
empty.  There  were  two  tubes  of  brass,  terminating  in  the  balloon. 
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Through  one  of  them  the  question  was  proposed  in  a  whisper  ;  by 
the  other  the  answer  of  the  Invisible  Lady  was  returned. 

I  once  went  to  see  the  Invisible  Lady,  as  the  phrase  was  ;  and 
having  convinced  myself  by  looking  into  the  balloon  and  moving  it 
about  that  she  was  really  invisible,  I  had  the  temerity  to  whisper, 
very  gently,  '  Were  you  ever  in  love,  my  dear  ?'  I  then  placed  my 
ear  close  to  the  other  tube,  and  a  feminine  voice  softly  whispered 
back, '  Never,  till  1  saw  you.'  The  answer  containing  such  an  avowal, 
I  had  the  discretion,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  my  com- 
panions, to  keep  to  myself." 

If  the  reader  asks  why  we  reprint  all  this  rubbish,  our 
excuse  is,  that  but  for  one  or  two  specimens  he  would  have 
no  conception  of  the  kind  of  nonsense  with  which  Mr.  Hogg 
has  contrived  to  fill  more  than  a  thousand  pages  with  only 
the  first  portion  of  Shelley's  brief  life.  Really  we  never  saw 
such  a  shameless  affair  before.  Many  are  the  sins  of  bio- 
graphers ;  but  never  in  the  course  of  our  experience  did  we 
meet  with  a  man  who  wrote  about  himself  when  pretending 
to  write  about  somebody  else  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Hogg.  Chapter  after  chapter  he  proses  on,  in  the 
most  flagrant  style  of  penny-a-lining  ;  informing  us  how  once 
he  went  to  Stonehenge  and  Winchester,  how  he  slept  at  a 
dull  inn,  where  the  tea  was  bad  and  there  was  no  milk,  how 
&c.  &c.  &c.  :  all  which  may  be  filled  up  by  any  body's  ex- 
perience of  any  thing  that  happened  to  him  on  any  day  that 
he  did  any  thing  in  the  world  of  the  most  utterly  trivial  and 
uninteresting  description. 

As  for  the  manner  in  which  the  "  life"-story  is  put  toge- 
ther, the  truest  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  put  together  at 
all.  It  has  about  as  much  coherence  and  method  as  a  bundle 
of  bills  on  a  file;  and  no  little  of  it  is  about  as  valuable  and 
instructive  as  those  lively  documents.  Such  information  as  it 
contains  about  Shelley  himself  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  be 
picked  up,  as  the  reader  best  may  be  able,  out  of  hints  and 
suggestions  and  long  series  of  letters  thrust  into  the  text  by 
the  head  and  shoulders.  For  the  unfortunate  poet  himself 
Mr.  Hogg  repeatedly  expresses  an  admiration  as  nearly  bound- 
less as  words  can  make  it.  He  displays  himself  in  a  sort  of 
chronic  ecstasy  of  amazement  at  his  manifold  genius  and  sin- 
gular virtues.  In  truth,  so  far  as  the  statements  of  the  bio- 
grapher go,  Shelley  was  a  model  of  all  sanctity  and  purity, 
a  very  type  of  human  nature  in  perfection,  and  from  first  to 
last  a  victim  of  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Not- 
withstanding all  Mr.  Hogg's  incense,  however,  the  impression 
which  his  volumes  leave  upon  our  mind  is  less  favourable  both 
to  the  intelligence  and  personal  character  of  the  poet  than  that 
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which  we  had  hitherto  entertained.  To  judge  him  from  such 
an  idea  of  his  conversation  and  habits  as  is  to  be  gathered 
from  a  biographer  like  Mr.  Hogg,  would  be  of  course  unfair. 
The  wisest  and  wittiest  of  men  would  drop  down  to  the  level 
of  mediocrity,  if  his  history  were  told  in  tlve  diffuse  conglom- 
eration of  superlatives  and  declamatory  sentences  in  which 
we  learn,  for  instance,  Shelley's  career  at  Oxford. 

But  judging  Shelley  from  his  own  letters,  of  which  there 
are  many  in  these  volumes,  we  confess  that  they  give  but  a. 
poor  idea  of  the  actual  calibre  of  his  understanding  and  of 
his  powers  of  expression.  Comparing  Lord  Byron's  prose  and 
verse,  one  can  hardly  help  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that 
every  quality  which  the  poems  display  appears  in  almost  in- 
creased vigour  in  his  journals  and  correspondence.  But  in 
Shelley's  prose,  the  deep-seated  weakness  of  his  intellect  is 
prominently  manifest.  Mr.  Hogg  tells  us  that  he  had  not  a 
particle  of  the  humorous  about  him  ;  and  considering  that  he 
seems  to  have  keenly  enjoyed  Mr.  Hogg's  sallies  in  the  way 
of  wit,  we  can  readily  believe  in  this  deficiency  of  his  mind 
without  further  proof.  But  that  whole  faculty  which  makes 
a  man's  language  pointed,  lively,  epigrammatic,  and  simply 
forcible;  which  betrays  itself  in  sensible,  or  acute,  or  original, 
or  profound  remarks  on  men  and  things;  which  lightens  al- 
most every  thing  it  touches  on,  though  with  a  passing  or  even 
a  lurid  gleam, — all  this  was  wanting  in  Shelley's  understand- 
ing to  an  extent  which  his  poems  scarcely  show,  though  they 
may  possibly  suggest  it.  To  call  his  mind  a  feminine  one, 
would  be  to  pay  it  far  too  high  a  compliment.  It  was  femi- 
nine only  in  what  are  thought  to  be  the  defects  of  a  woman's 
character.  Of  the  peculiar  genius  of  a  true  woman's  mind  he 
had  none.  Nobody  would  take  his  letters  for  a  woman's  for 
a  single  instant,  though  they  abound  in  those  qualities  which 
are  common  to  women  and  men  of  a  certain  class  of  under- 
standing. Vehement,  impulsive,  rhapsodical,  indefinite,  and 
intensely  self-satisfied,  they  present  the  spectacle  of  a  tho* 
roughly  undisciplined  and  self-indulgent  temper,  impatient 
of  every  thing  around  it,  and  utterly  ignorant  of  the  small 
extent  of  its  own  capacities  and  information.  Of  all  the  un- 
dergraduates now  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  letters  of 
probably  one  half  the  number  would  be  quite  as  well  worth 
publishing  as  those  here  printed,  and  very  many  would  be  far 
more  entertaining  to  the  general  reader. 

As  in  his  physical  temperament,  in  fact,  so  in  his  moral 
and  intellectual,  Shelley  was  singularly  wanting  in  the  mas- 
culine element  of  humanity.  He  could  hardly  be  called  ef- 
feminate ;  for  the  restlessness  of  his  disposition  and  the  cold- 
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ness  of  his  mere  passions  preserved  him  from  the  debasing  life 
into  which  many  men  of  his  opinions  and  habits  would  have 
sunk.  But  such  as  his  inclinations  were,  he  appears  to  have 
indulged  them  without  a  conception  that  there  was  any  thing 
inconsistent  between  his  self-love  and  his  ardent  aspirations 
after  some  fantastic  ideal.  He  was  probably,  moreover,  a 
man  of  amiable  disposition,  and  not  without  a  real  affection- 
ateness.  When  it  cost  him  nothing  permanent  in  the  way  of 
self-control,  too,  he  could  be  generous,  even  at  his  own  cost. 
But  it  was  all  impulsive,  headstrong,  and  wilful ;  and  from 
the  first  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  a  glimmering  of  the 
great  duty  of  man  as  a  responsible  being  to  One  who  had 
created  him. 

Every  body  knows  that  he  was  expelled  from  Oxford  for 
professed  atheism,  and  Mr.  Hogg  tells  us  that  his  opinions 
were  notorious  even  at  Eton;  but  Mr.  Hogg  has  such  curious 
notions  on  deduction,  especially  for  a  lawyer,  that  we  hardly 
know  how  far  he  is  romancing  or  exaggerating.  "  The  Quar- 
terly reviewer,"  he  informs  us,  "  telling  a  story,  partly  true 
and  partly  false,  of  his  destroying  some  old  trees  at  Eton  with 
a  burning-glass,  remarks,  that  you  might  foresee  the  future 
opponent  of  superstition  and  tyranny  in  the  author  of  this 
exploit.  There  is  great  truth,"  continues  Mr.  Hogg,  "in  this 
observation."  Whether  any  Quarterly  reviewer  ever  did  really 
make  so  foolish  a  remark,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  Mr.  Hogg 
certainly  endorses  the  profound  truth.  Only  conceive  what  a 
land  of  young  revolutionists  in  Church  and  State  we  must  be 
living  in,  if  every  boy  that  tries  to  burn  old  sticks  and  tease 
old  women  with  burning-glasses  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sucking  Socrates  or  Brutus  in  frock-and-trousers. 

The  whole  attitude  of  Shelley's  mind  in  respect  to  the 
awful  question  on  which  he  was  banished  from  the  University 
is  of  the  most  painful  description,  only  softened  by  the  ap- 
pearances of  something  very  like  insanity,  which  his  whole 
history  exhibits.  For  a  mind,  young  or  old,  which  is  deeply 
moved  by  the  tremendous  problem  of  human  existence,  and 
torn  with  doubts  as  to  the  existence  and  nature  of  that  God 
whom  it  cannot  see,  but  from  whom  it  desires  no  alienation, — 
for  such  a  mind  our  pity  is  as  warm  as  it  is  sincere.  But 
Shelley  shows  no  signs  of  that  personal  humility  which  is  the 
becoming  attitude  of  the  understanding  in  the  presence' of  the 
grand  Mystery  of  the  Universe.  He  treats  the  question  of 
atheism  or  belief  as  if  he  were  a  sort  of  equal  of  the  unknown 
God.  With  every  desire  to  make  allowances  for  a  person 
brought  up  under  such  disadvantages  as  those  under  which  he 
laboured,  we  cannot  be  otherwise  than  shocked  at  the  ton* 
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which  pervades  his  writings  and  conversation  with  respect  to 
every  thing  bearing  on  religious  belief.  A  man  may  go  to  all 
sorts  of  lengths  in  fanaticism,  or  folly,  or  misbelief,  or  false 
philosophy,  and  yet  not  be  altogether  under  the  dominion  of  a 
positively  irreligious  sentiment.  However  perverted  or  ob- 
scured, he  may  retain  a  distinct  perception  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  man  to  God,  even  while  Lis  mind  is  tormented  with 
apparently  plausible  reasonings  of  the  most  frightful  kind.  By 
whatever  errors  he  may  be  led  astray,  they  may  not  have  a 
root  in  an  intense  self-appreciation  and  self-confidence.  No 
two  things,  indeed,  are  more  completely  distinct  than  that 
deep  sense  oi  personal  responsibility  for  the  use  of  reason,  as 
a  power  belonging  to  oneself  in  common  with  other  men,  and 
that  arrogant  self-esteem  which  leads  a  man  to  conclude  that 
he  knows  better  than  any  body  else  on  a  hasty  glance  at  sub- 
jects of  great  difficulty. 

But  in  young  Shelley's  declamations  we  can  see  none  of 
the  modesty  of  an  anxious  reasoner.  He  is  as  confident  of 
his  own  infallibility,  and  consequently  as  intolerant,  as  the 
most  narrow  of  bigots.  He  does  not  appreciate  religion,  as 
religion,  in  other  persons  ;  or  appear  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  truth,  that  if  there  is  a  God,  it  is  the 
first  act  of  a  reasonable  being  to  place  itself  in  an  attitude  of 
entire  and  joyful  submission  to  His  will. 

How  far  Shelley  was  really  an  atheist  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful. It  is  always  difficult  to  know  whether  any  man  actually 
goes  to  this  extreme  length  of  unbelief ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
wild,  impetuous,  impulsive  mind  like  Shelley's,  it  is  more 
than  usually  difficult.  Mr.  Hogg  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  paper  (printed  for  private  circulation)  for  which  he  was 
expelled  from  Oxford,  was  not  a  distinct  avowal  of  atheism, 
but  rather  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  of  theism, 'drawn  up 
with  a  view  to  eliciting  answers.  But  whether  or  not  this  was 
so,  the  tone  of  young  Shelley's  mind  is  too  manifest.  His 
scepticism  was  not  that  of  an  anxious,  earnest,  humble  mind  ; 
but  of  one  who  gloried  in  the  scorn  with  which  he  regarded 
an  immense  number  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

\Ve  have  spoken  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  his 
education.  His  father  was  certainly  not  a  man  to  win  the 
affections  or  guide  the  intelligence  of  a  youth  like  Shelley. 
But  he  was  not  such  a  monster  as  his  son  represented  him  ; 
while  the  manner  in  which  that  son  continually  spoke  of  his 
father  indicated  a  disposition  which  can  only  be  exonerated 
from  the  severest  blame  by  the  supposition  that  he  himself  was 
half  mad  from  his  childhood.  The  following  quotation  belongs 
to  the  period  immediately  after  the  expulsion  from  Oxford  : 
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"  Shelley  took  me  one  Sunday  to  dine  with  his  father,  by  invi- 
tation, at  Miller's  hotel,  over  Westminster  Bridge.  We  breakfasted 
early  and  sallied  forth,  taking,  as  usual,  a  long  walk.  He  told  me 
that  his  father  would  behave  strangely,  and  that  I  must  be  prepared 
for  him  ;  and  he  described  his  ordinary  behaviour  on  such  occasions. 
I  thought  the  portrait  was  exaggerated,  and  I  told  him  so ;  he  as- 
sured me  that  it  was  not.  Shelley  had  generally  one  volume  at 
least  in  his  pocket  whenever  he  went  out  to  walk.  He  produced  a 
little  book,  and  read  various  passages  from  it  aloud.  It  was  an  un- 
favourable and  unfair  criticism  on  the  Old  Testament ;  some  work  of 
Voltaire's,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  he  had  lately  picked  up  on  a  stall. 
He  found  it  amusing,  and  read  many  pages  aloud  to  me ;  laughing 
heartily  at  the  excessive  and  extravagant  ridicule  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, their  theocracy,  laws,  and  peculiar  usages.  We  arrived  at  the 
appointed  hour  of  five  at  the  hotel ;  but  dinner  had  been  postponed 
until  six.  Mr.  Graham,  whom  I  had  seen  before,  was  there.  Mr. 
Timothy  Shelley  received  me  kindly  ;  but  he  presently  began  to  talk 
in  an  odd  unconnected  manner,  scolding,  crying,  swearing,  and 
then  weeping  again :  no  doubt  he  went  on  strangely.  '  What  do 
you  think  of  my  father?'  Shelley  whispered  to  me.  I  had  my  head 
filled  with  the  book  which  I  had  heard  read  aloud  all  the  morning, 
and  I  whispered  in  answer,  '  Oh,  he  is  not  your  father.  It  is  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  the  Jehovah  you  have  been  reading  about.'  Shel- 
ley was  sitting  at  the  moment,  as  he  often  used  to  sit,  quite  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair.  Not  only  did  he  laugh  aloud,  with  a  wild  demo- 
niacal burst  of  laughter,  but  he  slipped  from  his  seat,  and  fell  on  his 
back  at  full  length  on  the  floor.  '  What  is  the  matter,  Bysshe  ?  Are 
you  ill  ?  Are  you  dead  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Why  do  you  laugh  ?'  It 
was  not  easy  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  father,  or  to  Mr. 
Graham,  who  came  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  ;  but  the  announce- 
ment of  dinner  put  an  end  to  the  confusion.  We  dined  comfortably. 
Some  time  after  dinner,  Bysshe  had  gone  out  on  an  errand  for  his 
father, — I  think,  to  order  post-horses  for  the  next  morning.  The 
father  addressed  me  thus :  '  You  are  a  very  different  person,  sir, 
from  what  I  expected  to  find  ;  you  are  a  nice,  moderate,  reasonable, 
pleasant  gentleman.  Tell  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do  with  my 
poor  boy.  He  is  rather  wild,  is  he  not?' — '  Yes,  rather.' — 'Then, 
what  am  I  to  do?' — '  If  he  had  married  his  cousin,  he  would  perhaps 
have  been  less  so.  He  would  have  been  steadier.' — '  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  he  would.' — '  He  wants  somebody  to  take  care  of  him  :  a 
good  wife.  What  if  he  were  married  ?' — '  But  how  can  I  do  that  ?  It 
is  impossible;  if  I  were  to  tell  Bysshe  to  marry  a  girl,  he  would  re- 
fuse directly.  I  am  sure  he  would  ;  I  know  him  so  well.' — '  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  would  refuse,  if  you  were  to  order  him  to  marry  ; 
and  I  should  not  blame  him.  But  if  you  were  to  bring  him  in  con- 
tact with  some  young  lady,  who,  you  believed,  would  make  him  a 
suitable  wife,  without  saying  any  thing  about  marriage,  perhaps  he 
would  take  a  fancy  to  her ;  and  if  he  did  not  like  her,  you  could  try 
another.'  Mr.  Graham  then  interposed,  and  said  that  was  an  excel- 
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lent  plan,  and  Mr.  Shelley  conversed  with  him  fur  some  time  in  a 
low  voice.  They  went  over  a  list  of  young  women  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. I  did  not  know  these  ladies  even  by  name;  so  I  paid  little 
attention  to  their  conversation,  which  terminated  suddenly  when 
Bysshe  returned.  Another  bottle  of  port  was  proposed;  for  the 
honourable  member,  whatever  his  merits  or  defects  might  be,  was 
jolly  and  hospitable.  '  They  have  older  wine  in  this  house  than  any 
they  have  brought  us  yet ;  let  us  have  a  bottle  of  that.1  Nobody 
was  inclined  to  drink  more  wine,  and  therefore  we  had  tea.  Mr. 
Graham  made  tea;  he  was  Mr.  Shelley's  factotum,  and  he  was 
always  civil  and  attentive.  After  tea  our  jovial  host  became  charac- 
teristic again  :  he  discoursed  of  himself  and  his  own  affairs  ;  he  cried, 
laughed,  scolded,  swore,  and  praised  himself,  at  great  length.  He 
was  so  highly  respected  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he  was  respected 
by  the  whole  House,  and  by  the  Speaker  in  particular,  who  told  him 
that  they  could  not  get  on  without  him.  He  assured  us  that  he  was 
greatly  beloved  in  Sussex.  Mr.  Graham  assured  us  that  he  was 
such  an  excellent  magistrate.  He  told  a  very  long  story,  how  he 
had  lately  committed  two  poachers :  '  You  know  the  fellows,  Gra- 
ham :  you  know  who  they  are.'  Mr.  Graham  assented.  '  And 
when  they  got  out  of  prison,  one  of  them  came  and  thanked  me.' 
Why  the  poacher  was  so  grateful  the  worthy  magistrate  did  not  in- 
form us.  '  There  is  certainly  a  God,'  he  then  said  ; '  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity;  none  whatever.'  Nobody  pre- 
sent expressed  any  doubt.  '  You  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  sir, 
have  you  ?'  he  inquired,  addressing  himself  parficularly  to  me. 
'  None  whatever.' — '  If  you  have,  I  can  prove  it  to  you  in  a  moment.' 
— '  I  have  no  doubt.' — '  But  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  my  ar- 
gument?'— '  Very  much.' — '  I  will  read  it  to  you,  then.'  He  felt  in 
several  pockets,  and  at  last  drew  out  a  sheet  of  letter-paper,  and 
began  to  read.  Bysshe,  leaning  forward,  listened  with  profound 
attention.  '  I  have  heard  this  argument  before,'  he  said ;  and  by 
and  by,  turning  to  me,  he  said  again,  '  I  have  heard  this  argument 
before.' — 'They  are  Paley's  arguments,'  I  said. — '  Yes,'  tlie  reader 
observed,  with  much  complacency,  turning  towards  me,  '  you  are 
right,  sir,' — and  he  folded  up  the  paper,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
— 'they  are  Palley's  arguments;  I  copied  them  out  of  Palley's  book 
this  morning  myself:  but  Palley  had  them  originally  from  me;  al- 
most every  thing  in  Palley's  book  he  had  from  me.'  When  we 
parted,  Mr.  Shelley  shook  hands  with  me  in  a  very  friendly  manner. 
'  I  am  sorry  you  would  not  have  any  more  wine.  I  should  have 
liked  much  to  have  drunk  a  bottle  of  the  old  wine  with  you.  Tell 
me  the  truth,  I  am  not  such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all,  am  I  ?' — '  By  no 
means.' — '  Well,  when  you  come  to  see  me  at  Field  Place,  you  will 
find  that  I  am  not.'  We  parted  thus:  he  lived  just  thirty-three 
years  longer ;  but  we  never  met  again.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  if  he  had  been  taken  the  right  way,  things  might  have  gone 
better ;  but  this  his  son  Bysshe  could  never  do,  for  his  course,  like 
that  of  true  love,  was  not  to  run  smooth.  '  Palley's  arguments ! 
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Palley's  books!'  I  said  to  my  friend,  as  we  walked  home.  'Yes, 
my  father  always  will  call  him  Palley  ;  why  does  he  call  him  so?' — 
'  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  to  rhyme  to  Sally.' " 

Shelley's  first  marriage  was  not  happy.  He  early  united 
himself  with  a  girl  very  young,  of  position  far  inferior  to  his 
own,  with  whom  he  certainly  was  not  in  love,  after  a  court- 
ship of  several  months.  The  thing  was  done  coolly  enough  ; 
but  the  liking  on  which  he  was  satisfied  to  marry  soon  passed 
away  from  a  feeble,  restless  mind  like  his.  For  marriage 
itself,  as  a  bond,  he  had  the  most  violent  dislike,  uttering  the 
usual  nonsense  on  the  subject  in  his  most  foolish  and  incon- 
sequential manner.  But  Harriet  Westbrook — such  was  the 
young  lady's  name — though  a  mere  school-girl,  and  brought 
up  absolutely  without  religion,  was  not  quite  so  far  gone  as 
this,  and  so  Shelley  conformed  to  the  "  superstition"  of  ma- 
trimony. After  a  few  preliminary  wanderings,  they  settled 
"  for  ever" — as  Shelley  always  proposed  at  every  change — at 
Keswick.  During  the  few  weeks  they  remained  there  Shelley 
made  the  acquaintance  of  South ey,  and  Mr.  Hogg  gives  one  or 
two  rather  amusing  reports  of  what  took  place  between  the 
two  poets.  Mr.  Hogg  is,  however,  so  much  given  to  "  manu- 
facture" in  the  way  of  working  up  his  materials,  that  we  take 
his  record  of  the  conversations  with  a  considerable  number  of 
grains  of  salt.  One  of  these  was  trivial  enough ;  but  it  may 
serve  to  show  the  mixture  of  weakness  and  self-indulgence 
which  in  Shelley  was  united  with  a  delicate  temperament  and 
almost  feminine  organisation.  Calling  on  Southey,  they  found 
it  was  washing-day,  and  Southey  and  his  wife  were  seated  at 
an  early  tea,  attacking  a  pile  of  tea-cakes.  Shelley,  whose 
appetite  was  as  whimsical  as  his  opinions,  seeing  Southey  de- 
molishing the  tea-cakes,  exclaimed — "  Good  God,  Southey, 
I  am  ashamed  of  you !  It  is  awful,  horrible,  to  see  such  a 
man  as  you  are  greedily  devouring  this  nasty  stuff."  Whereon 
Mrs.  Southey  protested  that  the  cakes  were  clean,  that  she 
made  them  herself,  that  her  hands  were  clean,  that  the  board 
and  rolling-pin  were  clean,  and  the  meal-tub  equally  clean, 
and  so  forth ;— Mr.  Hogg  spinning  out  the  reply  to  above 
half  a  page  in  length.  During  its  progress  Shelley  scanned 
the  cakes,  tasted  them,  and  finally  joined  with  his  host  in 
eating  every  one  that  could  be  found  in  the  house ;  and  then 
told  his  own  wife  to  have  tea-cakes  every  day  "  for  ever." 

This  is  poor  stuff  for  printing  and  publishing,  the  reader 
will  say  ;  and  so  it  is  ;  but  Mr.  Hogg  thinks  otherwise,  for  he 
appends  to  it  a  similar  conversation  between  his  hero  and  the 
waiter  at  an  inn  on  Hounslow  Heath  on  the  subject  of  bacon, 
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terminating  in  a  devotion  to  bacon  on  the  part  of  fhe  author 
of  the  Ski/lark  and  Queen  Mab. 

One  little  story  respecting  Southey  and  a  certain  Qua- 
keress we  may  mention,  as  rather  more  worth  recording. 
Southey  was  one  day  giving  her  an  account  of  his  daily  life. 
"  I  rise  at  five,"  he  said,  "  throughout  the  year :  from  six  to 
eight  I  read  Spanish ;  then  French  for  one  hour ;  Portuguese 
next,  half  an  hour ;  my  watch  lying  on  the  table :  I  give  two 
hours  to  poetry ;  I  write  prose  for  two  hours ;  I  translate  so 
long  ;  I  make  extracts  so  long ;"  and  so  on  till  the  measured 
day  was  ended.  "  And  pray,  when  dost  thou  think,  friend?" 
replied  the  acute  lady  to  the  discomfited  author. 

Soon  after  this  time,  Shelley  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Godwin,  the  author  of  Political  Justice,  introducing  himself 
to  him  by  letter.  The  correspondence  is  curious ;  and  God- 
win's letters  are  vigorous  and  interesting,  and  contain  an  in- 
fusion of  common  sense  slightly  at  variance  with  his  young 
friend's  aspirations  and  inconsistencies.  Then  Shelley  and 
his  wife,  with  his  sister-in-law,  who  resided  with  them,  came 
to  London,  and  thence  to  Wales,  where  they  were  frightened 
out  of  their  wits  by  an  attempt  at  burglary,  accompanied 
with  a  shot  at  Shelley  from  the  burglar  on  being  discovered. 
From  Wales  they  went  to  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Hogg  is  himself 
again.  During  all  the  earlier  portions  of  his  second  volume, 
he  generally,  though  not  always,  maintains  a  painful  silence 
with  respect  to  himself,  except  so  far  as  he  is  actually  in  con- 
tact with  his  hero.  But  the  effort  is  too  distressing.  Shelley 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  Hogg  crossing  the  water 
to  visit  him,  furnishes  a  grand  opportunity  for  informing  man- 
kind of  his  personal  adventures.  He  accordingly  absolutely 
revels  in  details.  May  we  ask  how  he  managed  to  remember 
them  all,  considering  that  they  are  now  recorded  after  a  lapse 
of  five-and-forty  years?  Or  did  he  actually  note  all  these 
circumstances  in  a  diary  as  they  occurred,  with  an  eye  to 
selling  the  story  for  publication  ?  At  any  rate,  we  have  the 
happiness  of  knowing  that  in  the  year  1813  Mr.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Hogg  secured  the  box-seat  in  the  Holyhead  mail, 
which  went  by  Chester ;  that  he  left  London  at  nine  o'clock 
on  a  dark  night ;  and  that  a  friend  persuaded  him  to  accept 
the  loan  of  his  box-coat.  Moreover,  it  is  our  privilege  to 
learn  that  it  soon  began  to  rain ;  that  the  box-coat  was  of 
frieze ;  that  frieze  is  good  against  dry  cold,  but  not  against 
wet;  and  that  consequently  Hogg  was  soon  soaked  to  the 
skin. 

In  addition  to  these  historical  events,  we  learn  that  Hogg 
felt  even   wetter   than   he  was,  because  the    coat   held    the 
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rain  ;  so  that  he  "  appeared  to  be  clothed  in  a  full  suit  of  wet 
sponge."  Unfortunately,  he  confesses  that  he  cannot  remem- 
ber where  the  coach  baited  that  night ;  which  is  a  great 
loss  to  posterity,  and  we  feel  it  keenly.  However,  we  are 
comforted  by  reading  an  eloquent  description,  one-third  of  a 
page  in  length,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rain  entered  the 
hat  of  Hogg,  and  ran  down  his  back  and  out  at  his  trousers  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  saturated  the  cushion  whereon  he  sat.  As 
this  is  a  thing  which  never  happened  to  any  body  before,  we 
are  thankful  to  the  sufferer  for  recording  his  sensations.  It 
is  soothing  to  know  that  he  was  sufficiently  happy  to  speak  a 
word  or  two  to  his  companions  in  moisture.  The  talk  with 
which  they  warmed  themselves  is  brilliant.  "It  is  rather 
soft  weather,  gentlemen !"  said  a  tall  Scot,  dripping  like 
Hogg.  "  It  is,  indeed !"  said  Hogg.  The  coachman,  we 
regret  to  say,  was  equally  laconic,  but  he  was  also  profane. 

"  Soft  and  be !"  he  exclaimed.     A  quarter  of  an  hour 

elapsed,  and  the  Scot  spoke  again.  "  And  it  is  not  over 
warm  !  not  a  bit !"  he  murmured,  and  all  was  still. 

And  so  for  page  after  page  does  Mr.  Hogg  continue 
writing,  not  the  life  of  Shelley,  but  his  own  ;  and  that  after 
a  fashion  which,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  is  without 
precedent  in  the  history  of  book-making.  It  seems  as  if  it  was 
only  because  all  human  things  come  to  an  end,  that  we  ever 
get  to  the  conclusion  of  his  travels,  and  that  he  once  more 
recurs  to  the  professed  subject  of  his  book.  He  says,  indeed, 
"  I  am  not  writing  the  history  of  my  own  life  and  times,  but 
the  biography  of  a  divine  poet,  to  the  illustrations  of  whose 
remarkable  character  alone  every  word  should  tend."  Human 
nature,  however,  is  often  too  strong  for  the  best  resolutions ; 
and  so  we  find  that,  after  a  few  pages  devoted  to  Shelley,  Mr. 
Hogg  returns  back  to  himself,  unable  to  tear  himself  away 
from  the  fond  thoughts  and  delicious  remembrances  which 
the  employment  suggests.  At  the  end  of  the  559th  page  of 
the  second  volume,  this  portion  of  the  "  biography"  closes, 
leaving  us  aware  that  Shelley  was  quickly  becoming  alienated 
from  his  wife  ;  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  children  she  bore 
him  ;  and  that  he  hated  his  sister-in-law  with  an  intensity 
which  bespoke  something  very  like  madness.  In  parting 
with  Mr.  Hogg,  we  congratulate  him  on  having  accomplished 
so  much  of  his  work  to  his  own  evident  satisfaction ;  and  as- 
sure him  that  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  specimen  of 
biography  perfectly  unique. 


.VI 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  IN  LOVE. 

IT  has  been  accounted  a  point  of  judgment  in  Shakespeare, 
that  when  Elizabeth  commanded  him  to  exhibit  Falstaff  in 
love,  the  poet  showed  up  the  hoary  sinner  not  as  making  love 
for  love's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies'  purses,  which 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  pick.  In  like  manner,  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  all  the  exhibitions  of  girlish  sentiment  and  attach- 
ment which  Elizabeth,  already  fifty  years  old,  made  to  Mau- 
vissiere  the  French  ambassador,  and  in  this  case  the  proxy  for 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  her  expectant  juvenile  husband,  were  at 
all  more  genuine  than  FalstafTs  declarations  to  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor;  for,  examined  a  little,  they  equally  bear 
the  stamp  of  premeditated  craft.  We  hold  it  impossible  that, 
after  the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  had  dragged  their 
slow  length  along  for  so  many  years  without  result,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  fortnight,  without  any  apparent  reason,  the 
whole  face  of  things  should  be  changed ;  that  all  the  ene- 
mies of  the  marriage  should  with  one  consent  come  and  sing 
their  recantation  at  Mauvissiere's  feet,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  their  oaths  of  fidelity  and  service  to  his  master ;  and  that 
both  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  should  have  accidentally  chosen 
the  same  time  to  explain  away  the  sinister  reports  that  had 
been  current  about  their  criminal  conversation, — unless  there 
had  been  some  previous  agreement  among  the  parties :  espe- 
cially when  we  can  prove,  that  just  at  this  time  one  of  the  chief 
nobility  at  court  had  confessed  that  he  had  been  a  member 
of  a  Catholic  association  for  reestablishing  religion,  and  had 
implicated  the  French  ambassador  himself  in  the  affair ;  and 
when,  to  counteract  this  confederation,  the  chief  Protestants 
about  court  constructed  that  famous  secret  society,  the  origin 
of  which  is  usually  dated  some  three  years  later,  but  of  whose 
constitutions  we  have  found  a  copy  with  the  date  of  December 
1 580,  binding  the  members  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  take  the 
life  of  any  one  who  directly  or  indirectly  endeavoured  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  the  English  government ;  that  Leicester 
and  the  whole  Puritan  faction  were  horribly  afraid  of  the 
marriage  resulting  in  the  victory  of  the  Catholics;  and  that 
the  Catholics  themselves,  with  too  great  imprudence,  openly 
boasted  that  such  would  be  the  case, — then  it  becomes  im- 
possible that  all  the  protestations  described  in  the  following 
letter  should  be  genuine,  and  not  rather  the  result  of  a  plot 
to  cajole  the  French  ambassador.  Whether  Elizabeth  was  a 
party  or  a  victim  in  the  plot,  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide ; 
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but,  at  any  rate,  she  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  must  have 
agreed  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  their  personal  ex- 
planations— a  fact  that  would  go  far  to  prove  their  guilty  con- 
sciousness. But  it  will  be  said,  Why  was  it  necessary  to  cajole 
the  French  ?  Many  reasons  conspired  to  make  it  so.  The 
French  court  was  beginning  to  be  quite  weary  of  Elizabeth's 
delays,  both  with  respect  to  the  marriage  and  with  respect  to 
the  assistance  she  had  promised  to  Don  Antonio  of  Portugal, 
then  hard  pressed  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  Elizabeth,  who  had 
no  real  idea  of  fulfilling  either  promise,  found  that  affairs  were 
in  so  critical  a  state,  that  unless  she  could  turn  all  their  atten- 
tion to  the  marriage,  and  delude  them  into  an  idea  of  its  im- 
mediate consummation,  the  French  would  probably  take  their 
own  course,  and  perhaps  make  peace  with  Philip,  who  had 
just  shown  his  love  to  England  by  taking  part  in  an  unfortu- 
nate expedition  into  Ireland.  Elizabeth,  too,  was  conscious 
that  her  underhand  support  of  the  French  Huguenot  rebels 
could  not  long  remain  secret.  It  became  therefore  a  political 
necessity  to  feed  her  wearied  lover  with  spoon-meat,  and  to 
lead  him  on  with  false  hopes.  The  despatch  which  we  trans- 
late shows  how  admirably  she  performed  her  part,  and  what 
a  poor  chance  even  so  good  a  courtier  as  Mauvissiere  had 
against  the  dissimulations  of  Elizabeth  and  her  council ;  all  of 
them  consummate  politicians,  that  is,  as  Shakespeare  explains 
the  term,  "  men  who  would  circumvent  God"  by  any  amount 
of  perjury  or  false  witness  they  might  think  requisite. 

One  other  point  in  the  letter  deserves  notice.  We  see  that 
Elizabeth  promised,  in  case  she  had  no  children,  to  allow  her 
husband  to  take  another  wife.  Now  whether  she  was  really 
in  earnest  or  not,  at  any  rate  she  wished  M.  de  Mauvissiere 
to  believe  her  to  mean  what  she  said ;  and  she  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  proclaiming  to  the  French  court  that  she  belonged 
to  that  band  of  Protestant  princes  who  followed  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  allowing  the  public  practice  of  polygamy  in 
certain  cases ;  for  she  does  not  talk  of  a  divorce ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  bargains  that  even  though  the  duke  should  take 
another  wife,  she  should  still  be  beloved  according  to  her 
merits.  This  is  a  new  confirmation  of  the  famous  saying  of 
Dr.  Newman,  which  at  the  time  caused  such  indignation, 
that  Protestantism  had  so  often  unexpectedly  developed  into 
polygamy ;  and  it  is  a  pregnant  instance  for  the  present  time, 
when  our  new  divorce-court,  by  its  facility  and  its  want  of 
security  against  connivance  between  the  parties,  threatens  to 
become  a  great  curse,  and  a  very  demoralising  agency  in 
English  domestic  life. 

The  letter  is  dated  Nov.  20,  1580,  and  may  be  found  at 
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p.  368  of  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  despatches 
numbered  223  in  the  "  fonds  Harlay"  of  the  imperial  library 
of  Mss.  at  Paris.     Mauvissiere,  after  a  few  preliminary  sen- 
tences, tells  Henry  III.  how  Queen  Elizabeth  had  invited 
him  to  accompany  her  for  ten  days  in  her  progress  to  Wind- 
sor and  Eton,  while  her  house  at  Richmond  was  beiiv_ 
fitted.    During  their  journey,  he  says,  "  I  saw  her  every  day, 
and  at  all  hours,  and  enjoyed  the  feasts  and  good  cheer  that 
were  made  for  me;  wherein  I  received  all  the  honour  and 
favour  that  a  man  could  desire  both  from  the  queen  and  from 
all  her  court.     And  on  this  journey  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  arid  those  who  had  been  enemies 
of  the  marriage,  were  very  marked  in   their  attentions,  and 
quite  anxious  to  tell  me  what  affection  they  felt  for  your 
majesty,  the  queen-mother,  the  duke  your  brother,  and  your 
crown ;  and  how,  at  this  time,  they  had  no  wish  but  to  ex- 
hibit this  love,  and  to  see  your  kingdom  and  this  one  well 
united.     Thus  I  had  opportunity  to  remove  from  their  minds 
all  shadows,  doubts,  and  imaginations  of  the  marriage  being 
their  ruin ;  and  so  I  have  cured  many  prejudices  which  there 
were  in  this  court  against  your  alliance  and  amity ;  so  that, 
sire,  I  can  now  see  but  one  common  wish,  and  no  one  asks 
any  thing  better  than  the  marriage  of  your  brother  with  the 
queen,  a  close  alliance  with  your  crown,  and  a  league  offen- 
sive and    defensive   for   and  against   all    men.     All  appears 
to  go  on  swimmingly ;  the  queen  sighs  for  the  happy  day, 
and  longs  for  your  majesty's  answer ;    talking  a   thousand 
times  a-day  about  the  slowness  of  Stafford,  and  afraid  of  the 
duke's   cooling  in  his  affection,   and  of  something   turning 
up  to  delay  the  commissioners,  whom  she  strongly  wishes  to 
come  soon,  without  losing  more  time,  and  often  asking  me 
whether  I  had  written  to  your  majesty  and  the  duke  to  say 
how  she  longed  for  you,  and  how  she  no  longer  saw  any  diffi- 
culty in  your  coming  over  here.     Then  she  would  speak  to 
me  about  the  duke,  and  ask  me,  '  What  is  he  doing  at  this 
moment  ?'    Then  she  would  rehearse  some  of  his  sayings,  and 
of  his  tender  conversation,  and  of  her  too  great  obligations  to 
his  highness.     Then  she  asked  me  if  she  would  not  be  well 
beloved  by  your  majesty  and  the  queen  your  mother ;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  agreeable  to  you  if  she  went  first  to 
see  you.     If  it  turned  out  that  she  was  to  be  your  sister-in- 
law,  this  would  be  no  difficult  matter.     At  the  same  time  she 
made  a  long  discourse  about  the  friendship  which  the  late 
king,  your  father,  began  to  show  her  when  she  first  came  to 
the  crown ;  and  then  she  showed  me  a  very  fine  diamond, 
enamelled  with  red,  which  his  late  majesty  had  sent  her,  with 
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many  good  wishes,  ever  to  be  remembered  by  her  in  regard 
to  your  majesty  and  all  your  house.  She  told  me  too  that  she 
wanted  to  give  this  diamond  to  the  duke  your  brother ;  but 
that  he  had  given  her  another,  which  she  never  put  off,  and 
which  she  valued  more  than  all  her  other  jewels ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  came  from  your  majesty.  And  in  this 
little  progress,  sire,  the  trial  was  who  should  prove  himself 
the  best  Frenchman  and  the  worst  Spaniard ;  every  one  did 
me  all  the  honour,  and  made  me  the  best  cheer  he  could  de- 
vise ;  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  never  exhibited  more  affec- 
tion, or  greater  wish  to  do  you  service.  So  I  have  removed 
all  the  absurd  fancies  that  had  been  put  into  his  head,  that 
his  ruin  and  that  of  his  house  would  come  from  France  and 
from  this  marriage ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  made  him  know 
and  see  that  it  would  be  grandeur  and  consolation  for  him 
and  his;  on  which  he  swore  and  promised  me,  that  after  the 
prime  duty  of  a  subject,  his  next  care  would  be  to  be  an  en- 
tire Frenchman :  so  that,  as  every  body  has  been  forward  to 
let  me  know,  your  majesties  and  the  duke  may  promise  your- 
selves, and  expect  from  this  princess,  and  now  from  her  whole 
kingdom,  their  consent  to  the  most  cordial  alliance.  On  our 
return  from  the  progress,  the  queen  would  lodge  me  in  her 
castle  at  Richmond,  in  a  very  fair  chamber,  though  I  rather 
excused  myself,  with  infinite  thanks  for  having  accompanied 
her  on  her  journey :  in  the  evening  she  drank  to  the  health 
and  good  grace  of  your  majesties,  with  such  affection  and 
good  wishes  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe ;  neither 
can  I  tell  you  all  the  demonstrations  of  friendship  which  she 
has  made  towards  you,  and  her  desire  of  making  it  known  to 
all  the  world  that  she  has  no  friends  so  dear  to  her  as  you. 

"  The  next  morning  the  Earl  of  Leicester  came  to  find  me 
at  Richmond,  with  the  largest  possible  offers  and  protesta- 
tions of  service  to  your  majesty  and  the  duke.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  always  had  a  French  heart,  like  his  father ;  and 
how  for  twenty-two  years  his  friendship  had  been  in  different 
ways  sought  by  the  king  of  Spain,  with  offers  of  several  pre- 
sents, which  he  had  refused ;  and  how  he  knew  well  that  Simye 
wanted  to  ruin  him,  and  had  attempted  to  sow  divisions  in 
England ;  which  made  him  more  careful  in  his  business,  and 
many  others  too,  who  now  speak  here  another  language.  After 
walking  up  and  down  with  me  for  two  hours,  he  ended  with 
expressing  his  opinion  of  the  great  good  which  he  thought 
would  accrue  to  the  two  kingdoms  from  a  good  alliance  and 
friendship,  and  swore  to  me  that  no  one  should  do  better  ser- 
vice in  this  cause  than  he ;  thanking  me  for  the  service  I  had 
done  him  with  the  queen  his  mistress  when  she  wanted  to 
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ruin  him,  and  telling  me  that  those  who  used  to  say  so  much 
about  his  having  engaged  the  whole  of  her  affection*  were 
quite  wrong,  and  that  he  had  never  been  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  of  marrying  her,  except  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  Parliament  men  and  all  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land begged  the  queen,  if  she  intended  to  marry  a  subject, 
that  he  might  be  the  man ;  when  the  queen,  thinking  that 
this  came  from  him,  wished  him  much  harm  for  it,  and  com- 
manded him,  on  peril  of  his  life,  not  to  presume  to  aspire  to 
such  a  thing ;  and  he  had  never  done  so  since,  having  had 
enough  to  do  in  managing  his  business,  and  keeping  his  for- 
tune together.  He  always  thought  that  if  she  forbade  his  pre- 
sence in  England,  his  plan  would  be  to  go  and  live  in  France. 
And  then  he  freely  confessed  to  me  that  he  was  married,  and 
had  children  to  succeed  him ;  and  that  he  might  have  married 
a  relation  of  the  queen,  without  asking  her  leave ;  and  that 
he  hoped  no  more  than  to  remain  a  member  of  the  council, 
and  a  good  man  in  the  service  of  his  mistress  and  of  France, 
if  that  kingdom  entered  into  alliance  with  England. 

"  So  1  left  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
who  is  a  man  of  great  wealth,  and  head  of  a  great  party  in 
this  realm,  and  altogether  in  favour  of  the  duke  and  the 
French  alliance,  for  which  he  also  has  abandoned  that  of 
Spain,  whose  partisan  he  once  was ;  and  when  I  saw  that  the 
queen  was  not  up  yet,  because  she  had  ridden  a  long  way  the 
day  before  on  her  return  to  Richmond,  I  determined,  with- 
out saying  a  word,  to  go  to  London  to  fetch  some  money,  and 
to  give  order  about  some  business  to  content  my  creditors, 
about  whom  I  am  in  the  greatest  straits  in  the  world.  But 
before  I  had  ridden  three  or  four  miles,  the  queen  sent  Lord 
Arundel,  who  is  a  relation  of  hers,  posting  after  me,  to  beg 
me  to  return ;  and  she  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  Earls  of 
Leicester  and  Sussex  for  having  let  me  go ;  but  they  assured 
her  they  knew  nothing  of  it.  On  my  return,  I  found  the 
queen,  who  did  me  all  the  good  in  the  world,  and  told  me  that 
she  would  not  let  me  go  without  thanking  me  once  more  for 
my  good  company ;  for  she  should  be  thought  a  bad  hostess 
if  she  did  not  make  me  good  cheer  in  her  house,  after  she 
had  lodged  me  there ;  a  thing  which  she  had  never  done  for 
other  ambassadors.  She  then  begged  me  to  finish  the  day,  as 
it  was  so  fine  that  our  whole  business  was  only  to  look  out  for 
good  news  of  your  majesties  and  the  duke.  The  next  day, 
which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation,  she  herself  came 
to  London,  where  a  grand  tournament  was  to  be  held  in  her 
honour ;  there  were  many  lords  and  young  noblemen  there 
*  "  Qu'il  avoit  entiere  part  en  sa  bonne  grace." 
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who  came  off  very  well,  as  this  is  almost  their  ordinary  exer- 
cise. The  Earl  of  Arundel,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Norfolk  (who  also  is  a  great  follower  of  your  majesty  and  of 
the  duke,  on  which  account  he  is  the  more  esteemed  by  the 
queen),  paid  all  the  expenses,  which  are  very  large.  The  queen 
went  in  royal  fashion  to  lodge  at  his  house  in  London,  where 
she  stayed  two  days  and  a  half,  continually  entertained  with 
divers  pastimes  and  good  cheer:  she  desired  that  I  might 
always  be  in  her  company  at  London,  and  she  sent  for  my 
wife  and  children,  even  to  the  least  of  them,  who  is  yet  in  the 
cradle ;  and  did  them  the  great  honour  to  say  that  it  was  a 
presage  that  the  French  would  not  be  barren  in  England, — 
showing,  too,  how  she  regretted  losing  more  time  before  she 
married;  on  which  point  she  said  she  was  quite  resolved." 

By  the  same  courier  the  ambassador  wrote  to  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  recapitulating  much  that  he 
had  told  the  king,  and  entering  into  further  particulars ;  in- 
forming her  how  Elizabeth  imprecates  much  harm  on  Staf- 
ford, her  ambassador,  for  his  dawdling,  and  for  leaving  her  six 
months  without  a  letter.  Then  he  proceeds  : 

"  She  is  so  affectionate  towards  the  duke,  and  so  desirous 
of  immediately  extending  this  friendship  with  your  majes- 
ties, that  she  cannot  attend  to  any  thing  else — or  else  it  would 
be  all  humbug  and  dissimulation,  without  object  and  without 
profit,  to  have  constantly,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  de- 
sired peace  in  order  to  effectuate  the  marriage  ;  and  though, 
if  the  peace  were  not  made,  she  would  think  it  convenient  and 
most  honourable  not  to  marry  while  the  war  lasts,  yet  she  has 
said  that  she  would  overcome  her  scruples,  seeing  the  great 
love  which  the  duke  your  son  has  shown,  and  still  shows,  for 
her,  for  which  she  says  she  feels  every  hour  under  greater 
obligations  to  his  highness.  But  she  is  afraid  that  his  journey 
to  the  king  and  queen  of  Navarre  will  offer  him  some  new 
object  for  his  love ;  and  in  fine,  madam,  she  is  not  without 
jealousy  of  the  duke's  being  drawn  aside  by  some  new  flame, 
in  which  case  she  would  be  quite  put  out ;  and  so  should  I, 
who  have  always  kept  this  affair  going  at  the  command  of  your 
majesties  and  his  highness,  and  with  an  infinite  number  of 
letters  of  his  own  writing.  His  two  or  three  last  said  that  the 
commissioners  were  not  to  treat  of  any  thing  but  the  marriage, 
to  which  the  queen  agrees ;  she  desires  it,  I  think,  more  than  he. 
She  has  said  to  me  two  or  three  times  that  she  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  what  your  majesty  has  often  said  to  her  ambas- 
sador, that  even  though  the  marriage  did  not  take  place,  still 
a  good  understanding  must  be  brought  about ;  from  this  she 
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tV-ars  that  you  are  somewhat  cooled  about  the  marriage,  wherein 
she  confesses  that  of  a  truth,  on  account  of  the  difh'culties  that 
were  proposed  to  her,  she  made  some  delay,  for  which  she  was 
the  suffering  party,  who  had  incurred  the  most  loss  and  dam- 
age. And  here,  madam,  I  will  briefly  relate  to  you  in  con- 
fidence what  the  queen  said  to  me,  namely,  that  she  knew 
well  that  people  had  told  many  bad  tales  of  her,  as  they  had 
of  many  other  princesses  and  princes,  for  no  one,  however 
good,  could  easily  escape  evil  tongues  ;  and  that  formerly 
people  had  talked  of  her  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whether 
as  married  or  otherwise  ;  but  she  swore  by  God,  and  prayed 
Him  shamefully  to  take  away  her  life,  her  sceptre,  and  her 
crown,  with  the  damnation  of  her  soul,  for  a  public  example, 
if  she  had  ever  a  heart  so  base,  or  would  ever  have  loved, 
either  for  marriage  or  otherwise,  any  one  but  a  great  prince  ;* 
among  whom  her  heart  had  always  inclined  towards  your  chil- 
dren, whereto  misfortune  or  the  times  had  always  brought 
some  hindrance.  But  from  this  time  there  was  no  longer  any 
on  her  side.  Then  she  began  to  talk  about  children,  saying 
that  all  her  prayers  are  continually  to  ask  God  to  give  some  to 
the  king,  as  her  heart  prognosticates  will  be  the  case,  for  that 
which  does  not  happen  one  while  happens  another  while  ;  and 
inquiring  very  particularly  how  the  queen  finds  herself  after 
her  journey  to  the  baths.  Then  she  frankly  told  me,  that  if 
she  felt  any  impediment  in  her  person  or  condition,  or  that  the 
time  was  gone  by  for  her  to  have  yet  a  couple  of  children  (as 
every  one  tells  her  that  there  is  not  in  this  kingdom  a  woman 
more  fit  to  have  them  than  herself),  she  would  not  for  all  the 
world  have  the  duke  your  son  lose  his  time  with  her,-j-  and  she 
leaves  you  to  act  your  part  of  grandmother  in  this  matter, 
about  which  she  said  to  me  something  that  showed  I  was  one 
to  whom  she  was  uncommonly  affectionate.  It  was  in  answer 
to  what  people  said,  that  your  son,  if  he  found  her  barren, 
would  find  means,  by  dispensation  of  the  Pope,  to  take  another 
wife.  On  which  she  said  she  would  tell  me  the  truth,  upon 
her  God  and  her  honour,  she  herself,  after  having  done  for  the 
duke  and  for  France  all  that  she  could,  and  after  having  seen 
the  two  kingdoms  established  in  perpetual  and  perfect  friend- 

*  "  Autre  fois  Ton  avoit  parle  d^elle  et  du  Comte  de  Lestre,  ou  marriage  ou 
autrement ;  mais  qu'elle  juroit  Dieu,  et  le  prioit  honteusement  de  luy  oster  la  vie, 
le  sceptre  et  la  couronne,  avec  la  damnation  de  son  ame,  pour  ung  exemple 
publique,  si  elle  eust  jamais  le  cceur  si  lache  ny  la  volonte"  que  d'aymer  pour  mar- 
riage ny  autrement  aucun  que  un  grand  prince." 

f  "  Si  elle  sentoit  quelque  chose  en  sa  personne  et  condition,  et  le  temps  du 
tout  passe*  pour  avoir  encores  un  couple  d'enfans  (comme  chacun  luy  dit  qu'il  n'y 
a  femme  en  ce  royaume  plus  propre  a  en  avoir  qu'elle),  elle  ne  voudroit  pour  rien 
du  monde  que  monseigneur  votre  fils  perdist  tout  son  temps  avec  elle." 
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ship,  if  she  could  have  no  children,  she  herself,  with  her  full 
consent,  would  promise  that  your  son  should  take  a  wife  who 
might  bear  him  children,  only  reserving  the  right  of  being 
loved  and  esteemed  according  to  her  merit  ;*  and  to  content 
her  people,  the  duke  your  son,  your  majesty,  and  France,-]-  she 
has  passed  certain  godly  laws  about  marriage ;  and  she  spoke 
to  me  on  these  matters  with  an  affection  that  nearly  brought 
tears  into  her  eyes,  so  that  your  majesty  would  have  won- 
dered at  what  she  said,  and  at  the  confidential  way  in  which 
she  spoke  to  me  of  her  most  secret  affairs,  which  I  would  not 
conceal  from  your  majesty,  that  you  might  judge  of  it  as 
seems  good  to  you ;  neither  would  I  fail  to  tell  you,  that 
after  having  seen  my  children,  she  used  these  words,  that  she 
looked  on  them  as  her  own,  since  they  were  born  in  her 
kingdom,  a  thing  that  seldom  happens  to  ambassadors ;  and 
that  she  remembered  me  from  the  time  of  the  late  king  your 
lord,  and  from  the  time  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  assumed  the 
arms  of  England,  and  that  1  was  one  of  the  first  who  brought 
your  majesty  and  herself  into  this  amity,  which  still  lasts,  and 
which  she  thinks  increases  day  by  day.  She  also  begged  me 
to  accept  a  fine  house  and  grounds  in  this  kingdom,  which  she 
wished  to  give  me  for  my  children  and  in  perpetuity." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  about  Mauvissiere's  personal 
matters.  Unfortunately  we  can  only  find  one  volume  of  bis 
despatches,  commencing  in  1578,  and  ending  in  June  1581. 
The  perfect  series  of  them  would  throw  an  invaluable  light  on 
a  very  interesting  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
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The  Life  of  Cardinal  MezzofantL  By  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.  (Long- 
mans.) The  learned  President  of  Maynooth  has  fully  satisfied  the  ex- 
pectations that  were  excited,  both  in  Italy  and  at  home,  when  it  be- 
came known  that  he  was  engaged  upon  the  above  work.  Information 
has  poured  in  upon  him  from  the  most  opposite  quarters  ;  he  has  dili- 
gently followed  up  every  report,  verified  every  anecdote,  and  collected 
all  the  accounts  which  have  ever  been  published  respecting  the  subject 
of  his  memoir.  As  it  is  on  these  pages  that  the  fame  of  the  Cardinal  will 

»  "  Sur  quoy  elle  me  vouloit  bien  dire  une  chose  veritable,  que  sur  son 
Dieu  et  honneur,elle  mesme,  apres  avoir  faict  pour  monseigneur  et  pour  la  France 
tout  ce  qu'elle  pourroit,  et  veu  establir  ses  (ces)  deux  royaumes  en  perpetuelle  et 
parfaite  auntie*,  si  elle  ne  faisoit  point  d'enfans,  elle  mesme,  et  de  son  consentement, 
prometteroit  que  monseigneur  print  une  femme  qui  luy  fist  des  enfans,  a  la  charge 
seullement  d'estre  aymde  et  estimde  selon  son  merite." 

•j-  "  Avoir  passd  sainctes  loir  du  marriage."  What  these  were,  we  have  here 
(Paris)  no  opportunity  of  inquiring. 
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hereafter  rest,  when  the  generation  which  witnessed  the  exhibition  of  his 
powers  shall  have  passed  away,  it  would  have  given  greater  authenticity 
to  the  work  if  his  letters  had  been  printed  in  the  original  Italian.  The 
introduction,  which  contains  an  elaborate  account  of  all  the  men  who 
have  been  famous  as  linguists,  will  be  to  many  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  work.  Though  necessarily  an  unconnected  series  of  curiosities 
and  prodigies,  it  is  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  life  of  the  greatest  prodigy  of 
all,  and  provides  a  scale  by  which  we  can  measure  his  attainments  and 
mark  his  supremacy.  Dr.  Russell  himself  seems  to  feel  that  he  has 
not  kept  sufficiently  distinct  in  this  introduction  the  departments  of  the 
linguist  and  the  philologist.  Those  who  have  raised  the  study  of  human 
speech  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  first  of  sciences,  have  no  place  in  a  list 
which  begins  with  Mithridatcs  and  ends  with  Mezzofanti.  Dr.  Russell 
seems  rather  unfairly  disposed  to  side  with  the  old  school  against  the 
new,  and  to  view  with  greater  admiration  the  power  of  speaking  in  many 
tongues  than  the  philosophical  study  of  their  principles.  The  memorable 
example  of  Mezzofanti  himself,  and  his  observations,  quoted  pp.  396  and 
485,  ought  to  have  reminded  his  biographer  that  the  greatest  knowledge 
of  languages  may  easily  be  a  very  barren  possession.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  great  philologists  are  sometimes  ludicrously  deficient  in  the 
knowledge  of  languages  which  are  generally  familiar  to  ordinary  men, 
appears  from  the  example  of  Rask.  He  knew,  "  besides  the  many  lan- 
guages of  his  native  Teutonic  family,  those  of  the  Scandinavian,  Finnic, 
and  Slavonic  stock,  the  principal  cultivated  European  languages,  and 
the  learned  languages"  (p.  77).  Yet  we  remember  to  have  heard  that  a 
celebrated  French  nobleman  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a  compli- 
mentary speech  to  him  by  the  intimation  that  the  great  linguist  did  not 
understand  French. 

Dr.  Russell  endeavours  to  establish,  not  only  the  degree  of  the  Car- 
dinal's proficiency  in  each  language,  but  also  the  period  and  the  order  in 
which  he  learnt  them  ;  and  on  these  points  the  imperfect  information 
here  given  is  probably  all  that  will  ever  be  known.  The  exact  number 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  it  is  hard  to  say  what  constituted  know- 
ledge of  a  language  in  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  cognate  tongues  was 
such  that  a  few  words  often  sufficed  to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  new 
one.  The  transition  from  ignorance  to  knowledge  was  so  easy,  that  it 
seems  he  could  hardly  say  himself  exactly  what  he  knew.  An  applica- 
tion to  his  relations  resulted  in  a  list  so  utterly  mystical,  that  it  ought,  we 
think,  to  have  been  omitted  altogether.  Dr.  Russell  computes  the  number 
at  about  seventy-two,  which  is  by  no  means  the  highest  computation. 
The  examination  of  his  library  is  of  no  assistance  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Pope  for  2000  scudi,  we  believe;  and  is  placed, 
not,  as  is  here  stated  (p.  465),  in  the  Vatican,  but  in  the  library  of  Bo- 
logna. There  the  writer  of  these  lines  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
it  in  company  with  the  gentleman  who  is  employed  upon  the  puzzling 
task  of  drawing  up  a  new  catalogue.  It  contains  works  in  about  sixty- 
five  languages.  Many  of  them  were  presents,  and  many  have  never  been 
cut  open.  Moreover,  the  Cardinal's  position  as  librarian,  both  in  Bologna 
and  Rome,  which  placed  him  always  within  reach  of  large  libraries,  and 
the  total  absence  of  any  literature  in  some  of  the  languages  and  dialects 
which  he  spoke,  make  it  impossible  to  found  an  estimate  of  his  attain- 
ments upon  the  catalogue  of  the  books  he  possessed. 

To  our  mind,  the  most  valuable  and  satisfactory  of  the  many  interest- 
ing communications  which  the  work -contains  is  that  from  Dr.  Tholuck 
(pp.  277,  281),  a  competent  and  discriminating  judge.  He  defines  in 
some  degree  the  limits  of  the  Cardinal's  knowledge  at  the  time  of  his 
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visit  (1829),  and  thus  furnishes  a  starting-point  to  measure  the  progress 
of  bis  later  years.  The  following  story  would  be  the  most  remarkable 
of  all,  if  it  were  better  authenticated.  It  makes  his  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage appear  very  different  from  a  mere  effort  of  memory:  "Accord- 
ing to  another  account  which  I  have  received,  the  prince  having  sud- 
denly changed  the  conversation  into  a  dialect  peculiar  to  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Sweden,  Mezzofanti  was  obliged  to  confess  his  inability  to 
understand  him.  What  was  his  amazement,  in  a  subsequent  interview, 
to  hear  Mezzofanti  address  him  in  this  very  dialect !  '  From  whom,  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  wonderful,  have  you  learnt  it  ?'  exclaimed  the 
prince.  '  From  your  Royal  Highness,'  replied  Mezzofanti :  '  your  con- 
versation yesterday  supplied  me  with  a  key  to  all  that  is  peculiar  in  its 
forms;  and  I  am  merely  translating  the  common  words  into  this  form.'  " 
The  only  other  anecdote  of  the  same  kind  is  the  one  recorded  by  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  (p.  355),  of  his  learning  Californian  from  the  Californian 
youths,  and  then  teaching  it  to  them  grammatically.  On  the  whole, 
Dr.  Russell's  book  does  not  dispel  the  feeling  of  regret,  which  we  cannot 
suppress,  that  powers  and  opportunities  so  marvellous  should  have  left 
no  trace  ;  and  that  he  whom  Pope  Gregory  called  the  living  Pentecost, 
to  whom  alone  among  men  all  the  literatures  of  the  world  were  open, 
should  not  have  given  birth  to  a  single  idea,  or  uttered  one  word  that 
will  be  remembered.  Mezzofanti  felt  this,  and  lamented  it.  He  seems 
to  have  wished  to  attribute  it  to  the  times  in  which  he  had  studied.  But 
in  reality  he  was  never  conscious  that  he  held  the  magic  key  which 
could  have  opened  before  him  the  inmost  soul  of  all  the  nations,  and 
that  the  languages  which  he  knew  so  well  were  become  in  his  own  time 
the  chief  foundation  of  philosophic  history.  His  own  words  have  been 
mournfully  verified  :  "When  I  go,  I  shall  not  leave  a  trace  of  what  I 
know  behind  me." 

A  History  of  Progress  in  Great  Britain.  By  R.  K.  Philp.  Part  I. 
1858.  (London,  Houlston  and  Wright.)  Mr.  Philp  is  a  writer  who,  at 
least,  is  not  ashamed  of  his  opinions.  People  may  be  taken  in  as  to  the 
value  of  his  book,  but  nobody  can  be  deceived  as  to  his  intentions.  It 
were  well  if  he  knew  his  subject  as  well  as  he  knows  his  own  mind  about 
it.  "  No  one,"  he  says,  "  has  yet  ventured  to  assert,  and  laboured  suffi- 
ciently to  prove,  that  history  is  a  stern  record  of  struggles  between  the 
contracted  policy  of  kings  and  priests,  and  the  nobler  aims  of  mind  and 
labour,  and  that  to  the  victories  of  the  latter  the  British  nation  owes  the 
greatness  which  commands  for  her  the  admiration  of  the  world."  But 
Mr.  Philp  has  luckily  been  moved  to  compassion  by  this  grievous  defi- 
ciency in  our  literature ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  his  book  "  will 
be  a  real  history  of  the  British  people,  with  special  regard  to  their  strug- 
gles against  oppression,  bigotry,  intolerance,  and  ignorance," — such 
a  book,  in  short,  as  we  have  long  felt  the  want  of.  "  It  will  be  shown 
that  the  steps  of  progress  have  been  sternly  opposed  by  the  pulpit,  the 
sword,  and  even  by  popular  clamour ;  it  will  also  be  shown  that  none  of 
the  countless  predictions  of  revolution,  ruin,  infidelity,  and  national  de- 
cline have  been  fulfilled."  In  all  this  rigmarole  there  is  one  point  which 
deserves  to  be  noted.  The  demand  that  the  historian  should  inform  us 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  people  has  become  a  commonplace  of  news- 
paper criticism.  Many  attempts  have  been  recently  made  to  satisfy  it. 
Charnbers's  work  on  Scottish  history,  which  we  noticed  last  month,  is  a 
book  of  this  kind.  1$  is  a  tendency  which  can  hardly  produce  any 
durable  effect  on  historical  writing,  because  it  is  opposed,  not  to  the 
dignity,  but  to  the  unity  of  history.  Only  those  facts  and  elements  in 
the  people's  life  which  bear  on  the  actual  progress  of  events  can  be  ad- 
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mined  into  an  historical  work.  The  whole  mass  of  details  is  without 
limit  and  without  connection,  and  would  serve  only  to  illustrate  illu-tra- 
tions.  These  studies  have  formed  themselves  very  properly  into  a  dis- 
tinct antiquarian  pursuit.  They  are  of  service  to  the  historian,  who  can 
use  what  he  wants,  without  incorporating  the  whole  into  his  works. 
They  are  the  background  of  history,  not  a  part  of  history  itself.  The 
stream  of  events  scarcely  touches  them.  Great  political  and  intellectual 
revolutions  have  occurred  without  really  affecting  the  social  existence 
of  the  people,  which  remains  unchanged  often  for  centuries.  The  real 
substance  of  history,  which  is  going  altogether  out  of  fashion,  the  great 
march  of  public  events,  is  yet  very  far  from  being  so  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  sucked  dry  that  the  historian  need  seek  elsewhere  materials 
lor  interesting  his  readers.  But  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  very  much 
greater  mental  exertion,  both  in  the  writer  and  the  reader,  than  the  col- 
lection of  details,  it  is  naturally  less  popular. 

It  is  in  reality  the  notion  of  perpetual  progress  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  style  of  historical  writing.  It  comes  from  admiration  of  the 
present,  not  of  the  past.  The  writer  who  brought  it  into  vogue  \v;«.s 
Lord  Macaulay.  Whilst  his  imaginative  faculty  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  picturesque  historians,  his  political  sentiments  made  him  the  par- 
tisan of  the  theory  of  progress.  "  Those  who  compare  the  age  on  which 
their  lot  has  fallen  with  a  golden  age  which  exists  only  in  their  imagina- 
tion, may  talk  of  degeneracy  and  decay  :  but  no  man  who  is  correctly 
informed  as  to  the  past,  will  be  disposed  to  take  a  morose  or  desponding 
view  of  the  present''  (History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  3).  "  No  ordinary 
misfortune,  no  ordinary  misgovernment,  will  do  so  much  to  make  a  na- 
tion wretched,  as  the  constant  progress  of  physical  knowledge,  and  the 
constant  effort  of  every  man  to  better  himself,  will  do  to  make  a  nation 
prosperous"  (p.  290).  This  is  precisely  the  same  principle  which  Mr. 
Philp  and  others  have  carried  to  an  extreme.  This  indulgence  in  self- 
gratulation  and  admiration  of  the  present  time  bodes  no  good  for  the 
future.  The  partisans  of  the  theory  of  indefinite  progress  forfeit  all  the 
advantage  which  is  to  be  got  from  the  contemplation  of  those  points  on 
which  former  ages  were  superior  to  our  own.  A  certain  manly  discon- 
tent and  regret  can  alone  produce  vigorous  efforts  for  real  improvement. 
Men  of  this  school  are  never  put  to  shame  by  the  greatness  of  old.  They 
generally  hold  it  cheap.  Moral  greatness,  judged  by  their  standard,  is 
of  very  little  real  use.  It  does  not  promote  what  in  their  eyes  is  the 
first  consideration — material  well-being.  Hence  the  worship  of  intellect 
rather  than  virtue,  and  especially  of  that  kind  of  intellect  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  tangible  results — the  genius  of  Newton,  Watt,  or  Ark- 
wright.  Each  event  and  period  of  history  must  be  viewed  in  its  own 
native  light.  It  is  the  business  of  historians  every  where  to  furnish  us 
with  this"  light,  without  which  each  object  is  distorted  and  discoloured. 
We  must  distrust  our  knowledge  of  every  period  which  appears  to  us 
barbarous.  It  appears  so  as  long  as  we  have  not  found  the  key  to  its 
real  character.  For  the  same  reason  that  other  nations  were  barbarians 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  other  ages  seem  barbarous  to  us.  We  are  un- 
able, and  care  not,  to  understand  and  sympathise  with  them.  The  true 
view  of  history  is  the  reverse  of  this  narrowness.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to 
break  down  the  idolatry  of  a  particular  age  and  stage  of  development, 
and  to  awaken  a  generous  catholic  appreciation  of  mankind  in  every 
period  and  phase  of  its  existence.  All  the  books  that  are  written  to 
celebrate  our  age  at  the  expense|of  those  which  have  preceded  it,  will  in  a 
few  years  become  obsolete  and  ridiculous.  Future  generations  will  have 
a  keen  eye  for  our  failings  when  they  have  corrected  them,  and  will  not 
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be  dazzled  by  our  discoveries  when  they  have  been  surpassed.  To  these 
writers  the  peculiarities  of  the  past  are  interesting  only  in  so  far  as  they 
have  been  superseded,  and  the  comparison  with  our  own  time  is  drawn 
only  when  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  present.  This  tendency  is  equally 
perverse  in  history  and  in  politics.  It  seeks  in  the  past  only  opportunities 
of  despising  it,  and  overlooks  in  the  present  what  most  needs  improve- 
ment. These  men  see  in  history  only  the  reflection  of  themselves.  They 
endeavour  to  illustrate,  not  an  age,  but  an  opinion — to  establish  the  truth, 
not  of  facts,  but  of  an  idea.  But  no  science  can  flourish  that  is  not  culti- 
vated for  its  own  merits,  and  no  work  can  live  that  is  not  written  for  the 
sake  of  its  professed  subject. 

The  New  American  Cyclopaedia.  Edited  by  George  Ripley  and 
Charles  A.  Dana.  Vol.  I.,  1858.  (New  York,  Appleton  and  Co. ;  Lon- 
don, Triibner.)  Encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries  of  biography  have  be- 
come so  numerous,  that  it  is  no  longer  very  difficult  to  write  a  new  one. 
One  need  only  make  a  selection  of  articles  from  those  already  existing, 
and  a  few  additions  and  omissions  will  easily  accommodate  it  to  local 
wants.  The  chief  part  of  these  works  is  common  property.  A  mass  of 
ballast  passes  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  a  vast  number  of  mistakes, 
which  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  well-known  Biographic  Uni- 
verselle,  continue  to  be  faithfully  copied  in  every  new  compilation  of  the 
kind.  This  volume  necessarily  addresses  itself  to  a  very  extensive  public, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  the  work  of  many  hands.  It  may  be  considered, 
therefore,  to  represent  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  the  tone  of  opinion 
suited  to  the  great  mass  of  educated  Americans.  It  appears  to  much 
greater  advantage  in  the  last  respect  than  in  the  first.  Its  spirit  is  much 
more  respectable  than  its  matter.  It  reverses  the  old  maxim  which  we 
were  taught  at  school ;  it  is  non  multum,  sed  multa.  We  should  have 
expected  that  in  a  work  which  is  to  fill  about  twenty  enormous  volumes 
the  most  important  articles  of  general  learning  would  be  fully  and  satis- 
factorily treated,  and  that  on  questions  of  universal  interest  American 
science  and  learning  would  have  endeavoured  to  compete  with  that  of 
Europe.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Popularity  is  made  the  standard  of 
importance.  The  only  elaborate  articles  are  those  on  American  subjects. 
Major  Andre",  for  instance,  fills  nearly  as  much  space  as  the  science  of 
anatomy.  The  article  "  Anthracite"  is  half  as  long  again  as  "  Anthro- 
pology." Dr.  Anthon  takes  up  more  room  than  St.  Anthony ;  and 
Alexander  the  Great  has  the  advantage  of  Alexander  Humphreys  by 
scarcely  half  a  column.  These  singular  proportions  are,  however,  to  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  public  for  whom  the  book  is  designed.  The 
writers  themselves  have  aimed  at  a  rigorous  impartiality,  both  in  poli- 
tics and  religion.  In  this  they  have  succeeded  very  creditably;  but  it  is 
a  merely  negative  sort  of  merit,  and  has,  to  use  a  phrase  of  their  own, 
"  superinduced  a  certain  tarneness  and  vagueness."  As  a  speculation, 
it  was  probably  imperative  to  offend  no  party  and  provoke  no  competi- 
tion. Even  this  is  characteristic.  In  England  the  mere  absence  of  cen- 
sure upon  certain  points  would  have  given  infinite  offence.  The  chief 
political  articles  in  this  volume  are  those  on  the  Adams  family.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  they  are  free  from  that  spirit  of  degenerate  democracy 
which  has  of  late  years  threatened  to  degrade  a  noble  constitution  be- 
neath the  level  of  the  revolutionary  democracy  of  Europe  ;  and  they  are 
not  disfigured  by  that  ludicrous  self-glorification  in  which  the  Americans 
dispute  the  palm  with  the  Chinese.  In  religious  matters  there  is  almost 
equal  reserve,  For  instance,  neither  the  article  on  Anselm  nor  that  on 
Aquinas  contains  a  single  offensive  word.  The  most  ticklish  topics  are 
treated  undeniably  in  the  style  of  Tacitus.  Thus,  on  Anselm's  disputes 
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with  William  and  Henry,  we  obtain  the  interesting  information  that  he 
"was  alternately  in  league  and  in  strife  with  the  kings  of  England." 
The  strictness  with  which  this  rule  has  been  enforced  is  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  article  "  Achilli."  It  bears  very  suspicious  signs 
of  being  the  authentic  work  of  the  no-popery  hero  himself;  yet  it  con- 
trives to  make  him  interesting  in  a  most  harmless  way,  without  com- 
plaining of  the  accusations  which,  as  every  body  knows,  were  so  victo- 
riously confuted,  or  dwelling  even  for  a  moment  on  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church.  The  classical  articles  are  not  without  ambition,  and  the 
originality  of  the  following  estimate  of  ^E.schylus  must  be  admitted : 
"  Less  polished,  he  is  grander  than  Sophocles;  and  with  the  effeminate, 
sophistical,  and  irreligious  Euripides  he  can  no  more  be  compared  than 
a  son  of  Anak  in  his  panoply  of  brass  with  &  petit-maitre  of  Louis  XV. 
of  France."  There  are  scholars  of  note  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
have  no  doubt  contributed  to  this  cyclopaedia.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  their  pursuits  isolate  them  from  the  movement  of  their  coun- 
try;  for  their  manner  of  treating  antiquity  is  deficient  in  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  American  mind.  It  is  clear  that  Americans  generally 
take  no  interest  in  such  studies,  and  care  not  to  assert  their  sagacity 
upon  so  obsolete  a  field.  "  Some  days  later,"  we  read  in  the  article 
"  Aetius,"  "  a  tremendous  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  field  of  Cha- 
lons, in  which  three  hundred  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides."  People 
to  whom  you  can  tell  such  a  tale  as  this  without  fear  of  detection  and 
ridicule,  clearly  care  very  little  about  being  taken  in  by  such  an  old 
story.  We  doubt  whether  a  contemporary  anecdote,  in  the  same  style, 
would  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  that  incredulous  race.  Historical  as  well 
as  human  humbug  has  still  a  chance  after  being  found  out  in  Europe,  and 
may  open  a  new  credit  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Agamemnon  is  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  Attila:  "The  quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles  forms  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Trojan 
war.  He  was  murdered  by  his  wife  as  he  was  putf'ng  on  his  shirt  atter 
a  bath,"  &c.  &c.  A  European  scholar  would  scarcely  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  us  that  the  laws  "  of  the  Goths  and  the  Teutons  were  singu- 
larly accordant."  So  probably  are  those  of  the  Americans  and  the 
Yankees.  No  literary  notices  are  given,  nor  are  the  readers  referred 
to  other  works.  Evidently  they  are  not  expected  to  push  their  inqui- 
ries farther  than  the  book  itself.  Indeed,  we  may  gather  the  style  of 
public  which  is  expected  from  the  following  scientific  definition  of 
an  adventurer:  "  Micawber,  in  David  Copperfield,  would  have  been  a 
great  adventurer,  if  he  had  not  been  destined  to  become  the  great  Mi- 
cawber. He  was  always  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  This  pecu- 
liar state  of  expectation  is,  in  fact,  the  normal  state  of  mind  of  an 
adventurer." 

But  the  most  curious  and  suggestive  article  of  all  is  that  on  "Ame- 
ricanisms." In  the  first  place, — and  this  we  believe  is  not  uncommon, 
— the  writers  do  their  own  countrymen  injustice  from  a  very  imperfect 
and  arbitrary  notion  of  the  English  use  of  words.  Venison,  they  tell 
us,  "in  the  United  States,  means  deer-meat;  in  England,  it  is  applied 
to  wild  meat  generally."  Pantaloons,  in  the  sense  of  trousers,  is  scarcely 
a  genuine  Americanism.  And  we  are  disappointed  of  finding  the  true 
American  feminine  'pantalet.'  The  real  word  (gen.  masc.)  is '  pants.'  We 
must  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "  Kool-sla"  is  not  commonly  used 
in  England  for  cabbage;  and  we  are  ready  to  surrender  "gallowses"  as 
a  synonym  for  braces ;  nor  are  "pipeclaying"  and  "  gerrymander"  with 
us  opprobrious  political  terms.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  author  of  this  article,  after  explaining  justly  how  natural  it  is  that 
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Americanisms  should  exist,  should  strive  to  attenuate  and  excuse  the 
use  of  them :  "  It  may  safely  be  said  that,  as  a  people,  the  Americans 
speak  English  better  than  the  English  themselves."  Nevertheless  "  the 
standard  of  the  correct  language  still  remains  in  the  use  of  the  learned 
and  educated  people  of  England."  We  confess  we  are  disposed  to  be 
more  generous  to  the  Americans  on  this  point  than  they  are  to  them- 
selves. Without  development  nothing  can  live.  Growth  is  essential  to 
life.  No  living  language,  therefore,  can  remain  stationary,  or  independ- 
ent of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Its  progress  will  be  different  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  of  place  as  well  as  of  time;  and  it  must  adapt  and 
attach  itself  indissolubly  to  the  character  of  the  nation  whose  thoughts 
and  feelings  it  is  to  express.  It  was  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  who 
said  :  ofo?  6  /3i'oy,  TOIOVTOS  6  \6yos,  or,  as  Seneca  renders  it  (Epist.  114) : 
"  Talis  hominibus  fuit  oratio,  qualis  vita:  quemadmodum  autem  unius- 
cujusque  actio  dicenti  similis  est,  sic  genus  dicendi  aliquando  iuiitatur 
publicos  mores."  Now,  parallel  with  the  rise  of  the  American  nation, 
a  national  character  has  been  formed,  which  is  growing  rapidly  more 
definite  and  more  distinct  from  our  own  ;  and  it  is  already  strong  enough 
to  absorb  and  neutralise  the  foreign  elements  which  pour  in  from  Ire- 
land and  Germany.  Their  public  institutions  are  of  their  own  making; 
and  the  society  of  their  great  towns  differs  from  ours  more  widely  than 
that  of  most  continental  cities.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  language  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  should  remain  unchanged  on  the  confines  of 
civilised  life,  in  the  backwoods  and  plantations  of  America.  The  collo- 
quial language  cannot  remain  distinct  from  the  written,  where  the  press 
is  in  the  hands  of  men  of  little  education,  and  addresses  itself  almost 
exclusively  to  the  masses.  Our  tongue  must  pay,  in  the  loss  of  unifor- 
mity, the  penalty  of  its  universality.  As  a  spoken  language,  no  other 
has  undergone  so  many  modifications  and  adaptations  to  the  minds  and 
jaws  of  men  in  every  region  of  the  world.  So  far  its  flexibility  is  quite 
extraordinary.  Cooper's  red  men  speak  one  kind  of  English,  and 
Mrs.  Stowe's  negroes  another.  The  Times  Correspondent  has  familiar- 
ised us  with  the  English  of  Hong-kong;  and  another  variety  has  arisen 
in  what  Sydney  Smith  calls  the  fifth  or  pickpocket  quarter  of  the  globe. 
In  the  same  way,  many  good  stories  are  told  of  the  (now  nearly  extinct) 
Hungarian  Latin.  But  the  decline  of  the  old  Latinity  in  the  literature 
of  the  empire  presents  the  closest  analogy  to  the  modifications  which 
English  is  undergoing  in  the  United  States.  The  nasal  sing-song  and 
the  wordy  pomp  of  American  speech  cannot  be  better  described  than  in 
the  words  by  which  Seneca  rebukes  the  affectation  of  his  contempo- 
raries :  "  Ut  aliquando  inflata  explicatio  vigeret,  aliquando  infracta,  et 
in  morem  cantici  ducta."  That  contempt  for  the  gradus,  by  virtue  of 
which  an  American  says  '  epicurSan,'  '  territory/  '  Igglsl&tive,'  was  a 
common  Gallicism  in  later  Rome.  Ausonius  scans  Cithfron,  Pheaces  ; 
and  Sidonius  is  responsible  for  the  hexameter, 

Quicquid  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Heraclitusque. 

But  it  is  especially  the  Africans,  of  all  Roman  provincials,  whose  La- 
tinity reminds  us  of  Americanisms.  So  early  as  the  second  century, 
their  language  was  peculiar.  Tertullian,  says  Vives,  perturbatisnime 
loquitur,  ut  Afer;  and  he  says  of  St.  Augustine:  Multum  habet  Africi- 
tatis  in  contextu  dictionis,  non  perinde  in  verbis.  The  exaggerated  super- 
latives which  are  common  in  the  mouth  of  Americans,  are  to  be  found 
just  the  same  in  the  African  writers,  such  as  minimissimus,  postremtssimus, 
pcenissime.  As  the  Americans  delight  in  the  termination  "  ate"  for 
verbs,  as  locate,  eventuate,  approbate,  obligate,  necessitate,  captivate 
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(take  captive),  so  the  Africans  in  "are:"  latinirare,  inducare,  me- 
diare,  Sec.  were  of  their  invention.  Even  such  aggravated  forms  as 
salvagerous,  cantankerous,  find  a  parallel  in  thefamigerabilis,  conger- 
manescere,  &c.  of  the  African  Apulejus. 

The  Gloxsarium  mediae  Latinitatis  undoubtedly  contains  many  words 
which  would  have  horrified  Cicero  as  much  as  they  did  the  Ciceronians 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Yet  the  mediaeval  Latin  was  a  perfectly  na- 
tural and  legitimate  result  of  altered  circumstances  and  new  require- 
ments. The  contempt  of  form  naturally  followed  from  the  absorbing 
importance  of  the  subject.  The  new  world  of  ideas  demanded  a  suitable 
form  of  expression.  The  language  of  the  mediaeval  philosophers  had 
assuredly  as  important  an  office  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  that  of 
the  poets  and  lawyers  of  ancient  Rome.  These  celebrated  men,  who,  at 
the  revival  of  letters,  returned  to  the  old  classic  forms,  and  confined 
themselves  within  their  range,  had,  to  tell  the  truth,  very  little  to  say. 
They  would  have  gained  little  fame  by  the  substance  alone  of  their 
writings.  It  soon  appeared  that  either  the  Latin  of  the  golden  age 
must  be  sacrificed  to  the  Christian  ideas,  or  that  the  ideas  of  the  six- 
teenth century  must  be  given  up  for  the  sake  of  the  old  Latinity.  The 
new  wine  would  not  hold  in  the  old  skin.  None  of  the  great  writers, 
or  even  of  the  great  scholars  of  that  age,  gave  way  to  the  Ciceronian 
superstition.  We  will  not,  therefore,  deny  that  some  of  the  novelties 
with  which  the  Americans  have  enriched  their  vocabulary  have  a  feli- 
city and  value  of  their  own — abundant  dulcibus  vitiis.  We  should  be  as 
little  inclined  to  deny  them  the  latitude  they  assume  as  to  take  advan- 
tage ourselves  of  even  their  happiest  inventions.  There  is  a  saying  which 
is  much  to  the  purpose  in  the  Noctes  Atticae :  Vive  moribus  prceteritis, 
loquere  verbis  prcesentibus. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe;  with  a  Notice  of  his  Life 
and  Genius  by  J.  Hannay,  Esq.  When  we  penned  our  opinions  on 
the  spasmodic  school  of  poets,  we  had  already  heard  of  the  extraordinary 
but  erratic  genius  of  Edgar  Poe,  and  had  read  all  that  is  worth  reading 
of  his  tales  and  poems ;  but  the  consideration  that  he  was  a  writer  of 
little  fame  or  influence  in  this  country  induced  us  to  drop  him  from 
the  list  of  spasmodic  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Baltimore.  His  father, 
when  young,  had  married  a  popular  actress;  and  Edgar,  with  two  other 
children,  was  the  result  of  this  union.  He  was  born  in  1811 ;  and  both 
father  and  mother  dying  shortly  afterwards,  left  him  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution ;  so  that,  to  use  the  dignified  phrase  of  his  biographer,  he  started 
in  life  "an  naked  as  a  cherub."  A  Mr.  Allan,  a  rich  gentleman  who  had 
no  children  of  his  own,  took  a  fancy  to  the  boy ;  sent  him  to  the  Academy 
at  Richmond,  and  thence  to  the  University  at  Charlottesville.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  natural  talents,  as  also  by 
his  recklessness  of  character  and  dissipation,  which  at  length  brought 
about  his  expulsion  from  the  University.  His  benefactor,  Mr.  Allan,  was 
so  shocked  at  the  precocious  extravagances  of  his  young  charge,  that  he 
gave  him  up;  whereupon  Edgar  wrote  him  a  stingfng  satirical  letter,  in 
return  for  all  his  kindness;  and  running  away  from  his  creditors,  went 
off  to  the  Mediterranean,  "to  free  the  Greeks  from  the  Turkish  yoke!" 
Here  his  biographer,  breaking  out  into  that  tipsy  prose  for  which  small 
authors  show  so  great  a  predilection,  exclaims,  "  I  like  to  think  of  Poe  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  with  his  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful,  in  '  the  years 
of  April  blood,'  in  a  climate  which  has  the  perpetual  luxury  of  a  bath, — 
he  must  have  had  all  his  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  intensified  wonder- 
fully !"  This  is  the  poetical  account ;  plain  prose  tells  a  very  different 
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tale  ;  for  our  author  was  almost  always  intoxicated,  and  his  course  took 
a  zigzag  character  in  consequence.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that 
he  ever  saw  the  Mediterranean ;  but  he  turned  up — whence  or  how  no 
man  knows — at  St.  Petersburg !  so  the  Greeks  had  to  manage  as  they 
could  without  him.  Luckily,  as  the  result  of  his  exploit,  he  fell  on  his 
feet;  for  the  American  minister  relieved  his  pecuniary  wants,  and  sent 
him  back  to  America.  Mr.  Allan,  his  original  benefactor,  received  the 
prodigal  child,  forgot  all,  and  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  army : 
but  he  was  bad  to  the  very  core;  and  being  cashiered  for  ill-conduct,  he 
was  again  left  to  his  own  resources.  He  now  published  his  youthful 
poems,  which  are  of  a  Byronic  character,  oriental  in  imagery,  woe- 
begone in  sentiment,  and  spasmodic  in  expression.  Overlooking  these 
detects,  however,  they  give  a  fair  promise,  considered  as  the  writings  of 
a  boy.  Poe,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  these  poems,  entered  the 
army  as  a  private;  but  he  soon  deserted,  and,  with  his  usual  luck,  de- 
serted with  impunity.  Poor,  haggard,  miserable,  and  drunken,  he 
began  to  write  for  magazines,  and  with  such  success,  that,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  subduing  his  besetting  passion,  he  might  have  become  a  decent 
member  of  society.  He  married  too,  at  this  epoch  of  his  life,  a  young 
girl,  according  to  all  accounts,  in  every  way  immensely  his  superior. 
She  shortly  after  died.  He  had  a  sense  of  her  superiority, — it  is  the 
only  part  of  his  character  which  is  not  thoroughly  rotten, — cherished 
her  memory,  and  she  lives  in  the  best  of  his  poems,  "  The  Raven." 

This  is  the  place  to  consider  his  tales  and  his  later  poems.*  The  tales 
are  very  clever,  but  stamped  with  the  eccentricity  and  recklessness  of 
his  natural  character.  The  subject  of  his  story  is  generally  either  im- 
possible or  very  improbable  :  for  instance,  it  is  a  philosopher  who  visits 
the  moon  in  a  balloon  ;  or  a  fisherman  who  is  sucked  into  the  Maelstrom, 
and  manages  (of  course)  to  escape  ;  or  a  horrid  murder  is  committed  by 
an  ape  which  has  broken  loose,  under  circumstances  which  render  it 
impossible  for  the  police,  who  take  it  for  granted  that  the  author  of  the 
murder  was  human,  to  conceive  who  did  it,  or  bow  it  was  done.  But 
the  power  of  the  writer  shows  itself  in  making  the  reader  forget  the 
impossibility  of  the  basis  of  the  narration ;  such  is  the  vividness  of 
description,  such  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  in  the  arrangement  and 
harmonising  of  incidents,  such  the  exquisite  analysis  of  the  human 
heart,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  details.  His  poems  resemble  those  of 
Tennyson.  One  of  them,  which  appeared  anonymously  in  this  country 
(we  forget  which),  was  actually  attributed  to  our  English  poet,  who 
wrote  to  the  papers  to  disclaim  it.  They  are  morbid,  like  his  youthful 
poems,  in  their  sentiment,  but  greatly  superior  in  power  and  originality  ; 
we  speak  of  the  best  of  them,  for  they  are  very  unequal.  Every  now 
and  then  one  meets  with  passages  worthy  of  the  greatest  poets.  Thus, 
for  example,  he  addresses  the  angel  Israfel : 

"  Yes,  heaven  is  thine  j  but  this 
Is  a  world  of  sweets  and  sours ; 
Our  flowers  are  merely  flowers, 
And  the  shadow  of  thy  perfect  bliss 
Is  the  sunshine  of  ours." 

Eccentricity  and  extravagance  are  the  worst  faults  in  his  poems  as 
well  as  his  tales.  It  would  make  a  useful  inquiry,  to  examine  how 
much  these  were  due  to  the  recklessness  and  impulsiveness  of  his  life. 
A  man  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  an  intoxicating  stimulus  would 
naturally  write  as  follows — from  "  The  Bells :" 

*  The  volume  we  are  noticing  does  not  contain  his  tales. 
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"  What  a  gttsh  of  euphony  voluminously  wells  ! 
How  it  swells, 
How  it  dwells 

On  the  future !  How  it  tells 
Of  the  rapture  that  impels 
To  the  swinging  and  the  ringing 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells, 
Of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,  bells, 

Bells,  bells,  bells— 
To  the  rhyming  and  the  chiming  of  the  bells  !" 

To  return  to  the  life  of  our  author:  when  Poe  was  about  thirty-eight 
years  of  age  he  made  an  effort  to  live  soberly,  for  he  entertained  ideas 
of  another  matrimonial  alliance ;  so  he  joined  a  temperance  society ; 
but  with  his  usual  irresolution,  he  met  one  evening  with  some  former 
companions,  and  was  carried  to  a  hospital  from  the  place  of  revelry, 
where  he  died  a  horrible  death.  His  biographer  must  needs  dancr  his 
profane  jig  over  the  grave  of  his  hero,  reminding  us  that  "some  men 
never  get  fair  play,  some  constitutions  won't  permit  it ;"  and  concluding 
with  a  facetious  anecdote  about  Southey's  doctor,  who,  when  he  heard 
of  an  habitual  drunkard,  would  exclaim,  "  Bibulous  clay  !  bibulous 
clay !"  Truly  the  hero  and  the  biographer  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

Le  Proyres  par  le  Christianisme :  Conferences  de  N6tre-Dame  de 
Paris.  Par  le  R.  P.  Felix,  S.J.  2  vols.  1858.  (Le  Clere.)  These 
twelve  discourses  are  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  place  where  they 
were  delivered.  In  no  department  has  the  French  clergy  done  so  much 
towards  obtaining  its  proper  influence  over  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
community  as  by  the  eloquence  of  its  preachers.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment has  the  French  clergy  of  the  seventeenth  century  been  rivalled  by 
that  of  the  nineteenth.  The  spirit  in  which  these  volumes  are  composed 
deserves  to  be  specially  noted,  for  it  differs  conspicuously— and,  in  our 
opinion,  much  to  its  advantage — from  the  tone  which  generally  prevails 
among  the  French  apologists.  There  is  a  party  among  them  who  con- 
sistently reject  and  condemn  all  the  ideas  and  opinions  which  are  at 
the  present  day  most  popular.  Accepting  nothing  which  they  do  not 
recognise  as  having  originated  on  what  they  deem  Catholic  ground,  they 
refuse  to  take  advantage  of  the  weapons  which  the  progress  of  the 
age  supplies.  In  their  resolute  hatred  of  whatever  bears  the  mark  of 
novelty  or  progress,  they  cover  good  and  evil  with  the  same  anathema. 
Consequently  they  learn  nothing  from  their  opponents ;  every  contro- 
versy leaves  them  where  they  were,  and  all  their  polemical  efforts  are 
barren  of  fruit.  They  invite  attack  by  perpetually  presenting  a  weak 
point  in  the  array  of  the  Church's  defenders,  and  condemn  themselves 
as  well  as  others  to  intellectual  sterility.  By  their  dread  of  enlighten- 
ment they  keep  alive  in  France  that  vulgar  unbelief  which  would  soon 
vanish  when  encountered  by  serious  learning  and  common  sense.  In 
their  hands  no  problems  are  solved,  no  difficulties  cleared  away,  no  pro- 
gress made  in  the  investigation  or  application  of  Catholic  truth.  In 
philosophy  they  assert  the  impotency  of  human  reason,  and  they  ac- 
knowledge the  same  principle  in  political  and  social  questions.  They 
insist  upon  the  alliance  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier,  in  order  that  by 
their  combined  efforts  mental  as  well  as  political  inaction  may  be  en- 
forced. By  this  means  they  have  estranged  all  the  intellect  of  the  land 
from  the  Church  they  profess  to  represent.  They  speak  always  in  a  tone 
either  of  triumph  or  contempt,  and  strive  by  indignant  declamation  to 
disguise  their  intellectual  indolence  and  their  moral  cowardice. 

Another  school,  scarcely  more  original,  and  in  its  way  almost  as  ex- 
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elusive  and  partial  as  the  one  we  have  described,  fully  acquiesce  in  the 
prevailing  doctrines  of  the  day.  They  endeavour  to  show  that  they 
coincide  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  properly  understood  ;  and  they 
invest  with  a  Catholic  sound  and  colour  doctrines  any  thing  but  Catholic 
in  their  origin.  Possessing  no  independent  solution  of  their  own  for  the 
great  problems  of  the  time,  they  combat  one  set  of  the  adversaries  of  reli- 
gion with  weapons  borrowed  from  another ;  they  draw  Catholic  conclu- 
sions from  anti-Catholic  premises,  and  strive  by  Beelzebub  to  cast  out 
devils.  Whilst  the  first  school  construct  their  political  system  in  har- 
mony with  their  narrow  views  of  religion  and  philosophy,  the  others 
sometimes  overlook  in  the  political  dispute  the  theological  difference, 
and  forget,  in  their  zeal  against  absolutist  politicians  and  infidel  philo- 
sophers, the  antagonism  of  Protestant  Liberalism.  English  Protest- 
antism, and  the  pseudo  Protestantism  affected  by  some  of  the  literary 
men  in  France,  meet  with  no  molestation  at  their  hands ;  and  it  would 
haply  be  hard  to  say  on  what  grounds  a  dispute  could  arise  between 
them. 

The  character  and  value  of  Catholic  literature  in  each  country  must 
depend  in  great  part  upon  the  kind  of  enemy  with  whom  it  has  to  deal. 
Feeble  assailants  encourage  feebleness  in  the  defence.  Ignorance  and 
declamation  can  elicit  no  great  efforts  of  learning,  and  no  great  modera- 
tion of  speech.  Depth  of  thought  or  of  knowledge  would  be  wasted  on 
the  Epigoni  of  Voltairianism.  The  ordinary  French  infidelity  is  a  very 
different,  and  much  less  improving,  adversary  than  the  Protestantism  of 
England,  or  the  scientific  Pantheism  of  Germany.  It  has  neither  the 
moral  gravity  of  the  one,  nor  the  intellectual  vigour  of  the  other.  The 
unbelief  of  Catholic  countries  rarely  acts  as  an  incentive  to  great  mental 
exertion.  It  neither  springs  from  profound  study,  nor  yet  leads  to  it ;  but 
is  founded  generally  on  mere  moral  depravity.  In  Protestant  countries 
it  is  often  founded  at  least  as  much  upon  intellectual  superiority.  Hatred 
of  the  truth  produces  it  in  one  case;  hatred  of  a  particular  form  of 
error  in  the  other.  Nobody  would  put  Voltaire  on  the  same  level  with 
Hegel,  or  Mazzini  with  Carlyle.  It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  if  the  French 
Catholics  have  produced  little  that  will  be  of  service  in  other  countries 
and  in  other  times.  They  have,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  their  gene- 
ration in  making  an  impression  on  their  own  country  ;  and  what  has 
been  accomplished  so  far  has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  the  disciples  of 
Lamennais. 

Father  Felix,  in  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame,  shows  no  trace  of  the 
deficiencies  and  the  disputes  of  his  fellow-Catholics.  He  is  neither  a 
declaimer  nor  a  partisan.  A  magnanimous  boldness,  clearness,  and 
sincerity,  distinguish  his  style  in  grappling  with  a  new  and  difficult 
subject :  "  Donner  une  direction  sure  au  mouvement  du  progres  ;  ce  qui 
peut  nous  sauver  ce  n'est  pas  le  mepris  superbe,  c'est  la  solution  loyale 
des  questions  qu'il  nous  pose"  (vol.  i.  p.  68).  A  doctrine  which  is 
common  enough  is  eloquently  and  truly  described  (vol.  i.  p.  92)  : 
*'  Le  mal  dans  1'humanite,  eternel  obstacle  a  la  marche  du  progres, 
s'evanouit  comme  le  reve  des  generations  et  des  siecles,  sous  la  marche 
d'un  progres  fatal  qui  passe  en  devorant  toutes  les  vertns  et  en  consacrant 
tous  les  crimes  ;  car  dans  ce  systeme  ou  la  brutalite  le  dispute  a  1'absurde, 
le  progres,  c'est  tout  ce  qui  renverse  1'obstacle  du  present  pour  regner 
dans  Pavenir ;  le  progres,  c'est  tout  ce  qui  reussit  et  tout  ce  qui  triomphe ; 
le  progres,  c'est  toute  victoire  de  ce  qui  est  plus  fort  sur  ce  qui  est  plus 
faible,  c'est  la  deification  de  la  force,  c'est  Papotheose  du  succes."  And 
this  is  well  contrasted  with  the  notion  of  progress  which  is  based  upon 
the  fall  of  man  :  "  Progres  difficile,  progres  douloureux,  condamne  a 
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reconque>ir  par  la  souffrance  cette  grandeur  qui  fut  perdue  par  le  plai- 
sir"  (vol.  i.  p.  100).  The  terms  in  wliich  he  speaks  of  the  state  of  France 
are  worthy  to  be  remembered  :  "  Messieurs,  vous  avez  peur  de  quelque 
chose!  Oui,  au  milieu  des  merveilles  de  votre  present  et  des  promesses 
de  votre  avenir,  une  crainte  se  mele  a  toutes  vos  esperances,  et  la  frayeur 
est  au  fond  de  vos  admirations.  Qu'est-ce  que  cela?  Quoi!  TOUS  avez 
peur !  et  de  quo!  done?  Rien  dans  le  present  et  dans  le  passe  peut-il  vous 
apparaitre  plus  fort  que  notre  France  en  1856?  Vous  voici  deux  fois 
triomphants,  et  deux  ibis  glorieux  des  prodiges  de  la  paix  et  des  mira- 
cles de  la  guerre,  entre  les  conqu£tes  takes  par  votre  epee  et  les  crea- 
tions faites  par  votre  genie  .  .  .  .  et  vous  avez  peur?  D'ou  vient  dans 
cette  plenitude  des  ressources  cette  crainte  de  la  ruine?  D'ou  vient 
dans  tous  les  enthousiasmes  du  progres  taut  de  frayeurs  de  decadence? 
Ah  !  vous  avez  compris  que  la  puissance  materielle  sans  la  force  morale 
pour  la  soutenir  n'est  que  la  prosperite  des  corps  suspendue  sur  le  vide 

des  ames Au  jour  des  supremes  dangers,  nen  de  ce  qui  vous  fascine 

ne  pourrait  vous  sauver"  (vol.  i.  pp.  218,  219).  "  Oui,  au  bout  des  per- 
fectionnements  de  toutes  vos  institutions  politiques,  administrates  et 
sociales,  meme  les  plus  puissantes  et  les  mieux  concertees,  j'affirme 
qu'une  chose  est  inevitable :  la  suppression  graduelle  de  la  liberte 
civile,  et  1'aggravation  progressive  de  la  servitude  sociale;  servitude 
d'autant  plus  inevitable,  qu  elle  resulte  a  la  fois  du  fait  de  ceux  qui 
obeissent  et  du  fait  de  ceux  qui  commandent"  (vol.  i.  p.  314). 


CAULET,  BISHOP  OF  PAMIERS. 

[A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  notice  of  Bishop  Caulet,  mentioned 
in  our  late  article  on  Bossuet. — ED.] 

"  Vidi  in  Apamiensi  civitate  Episcopum  divitem  sine  avaritia,  red- 
ditur  omnes  pauperibus  erogantem,  singulos  infirmos  visitantem,  sine 
serico  simpliciter  vestitum,  sine  curru  ambulantem,  sine  tapetibus,  sine 
vasis  argenteis,  et  ferine  sine  servis.  Vidi  Episcopum  persajpe  prsedi- 
cantem,  orationi  mentali  cum  tota  famili&  praafixis  horis  vacantem,  nun- 
quam  sine  sacra  lectione  comedentem.  Vidi  Episcopum  gravi  dolore 
perculsum,  quod  tarn  necessaria  ecclesiastics  disciplinae  praecepta  passim 
conculcentur ;  optantem  ut  instaurentur,  curanlem  ut  vigentia  sedulo 
teneantur,  moderante  tamen  singulari  prudentia;  et  pro  retbrmanda 
cathedrali  sua  ecclesia  (quae  regularibus  canonicis  constat)  milli  labori, 
nullis  vigiliis,  nullis  humanis  respectibus  parcentem.  Vidi  Episcopum 
omnibus  prse  huinilitate  inclinatum,  de  summo  vero  Pontifice  tarn 
reverenter  sentientein,  ut  nullum  agnoverim  novitium  magistro  suo  ob- 
sequentiorem.  Haec  et  alia  plura  vidi,  majora  autem  audivi,  quae  con- 
donans  pudori  viri  humillitni  silentio  prajtereo :  ei  solum  perseveran- 
tiam  desidero."  Vincentius  Contensen.,  Theologia  Mentis  et  Cordis, 
lib.  iii.  diss.  i.  cap.  i.  (edit.  Cologn.  1687,  fol.  149). 
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FRANCE. 

Is  self-government  impossible  for  Frenchmen;  and  if  so,  why? 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  it  is ;  perhaps  one  reason 
may  be  because  individual  Frenchmen  are  not  contented  with 
governing  themselves  alone  ;  because  such  a  number  of  them 
must  take  an  active  part,  not  in  their  own  affairs  only,  but  in 
their  neighbours'  also.  Power  can  only  be  intrusted  to  all 
individuals  of  a  nation  in  common  when  each  has  come  to  care 
very  little  about  the  exercise  of  that  power.  In  a  society 
where  each  man  considers  that  his  neighbour's  well-being  is 
committed  to  his  keeping,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  his  eyes 
upon  his  friend's  movements, — to  warn,  to  encourage,  to  de- 
nounce, and,  when  need  is,  to  interfere  forcibly  with  his 
actions, — these  social  relationships  become  so  odious,  so  com- 
plicated with  every  thing  that  is  mean,  disgraceful,  and  irri- 
tating, that  it  becomes  necessary  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the 
many  by  submitting  to  the  tyranny  of  one.  Utter  indiffer- 
ence to  our  neighbours'  motives  and  opinions,  religious,  social, 
or  political,  is  the  first  and  most  necessary  condition  of  settled 
constitutional  or  democratic  government.  With  this  indiffer- 
ence is  intimately  connected  that  political  indolence  which  is 
the  salvation  of  the  English  state.  If  every  molecule  of  our 
people-king  was  as  feverishly  sensitive  to  every  social  and 
domestic  measure  as  the  bores  of  a  vestry  are  to  parochial 
questions,  our  parliaments  would  soon  come  to  an  end.  Our 
safety  is  in  the  sublime  indifference  of  the  immense  majority 
of  the  persons  who  constitute  our  ruling  classes  to  their  neigh- 
bours' domestic  and  social  affairs.  This  external  and  even 
affected  indifference,  besides  being  the  first  of  political  virtues, 
is  the  thing  which  our  English  education  inculcates  on  us  as 
the  paramount  duty  of  a  gentleman.  At  school  we  soon  learn 
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what  becomes  of  the  tell-tale  or  the  sneak.  At  the  univer- 
sities we  dare  not  speak  to  a  man  before  we  are  introduced 
to  him ;  we  must  not  even  talk  about  those  whom  we  do  not 
know.  In  the  world  we  hate,  detest,  and  abhor  all  spies, 
busy-bodies,  intermeddlers,  Paul  Prys,  match-makers,  scandal- 
mongers, motive-mongers,  and  the  whole  genus  of  those  who 
interfere  with  other  persons'  affairs.  We  admire  city  life, 
because  there  your  next-door  neighbour  knows  and  cares  no 
more  about  you  than  he  does  about  the  man  in  the  moon. 
We  scorn  the  coteries  of  country  towns,  and  the  village  ves- 
tries, more  for  their  importunate  interference  with  details  that 
do  not  concern  them  than  for  their  ignorances,  prejudices,  or 
other  follies.  This,  and  not  the  cruelties  attributed  to  the 
institution,  is  the  element  that  rouses  our  ire  when  we  talk  of 
inquisitions  ;  '  inquisitorial'  is  an  adjective  that  retains  no  smell 
of  thumb-screws  or  fagots,  but  simply  reminds  us  of  an  in- 
discreet individual  catechising  us  on  our  belief,  our  practice, 
or  our  income.  When  our  sapient  countrymen  fall  foul  of 
the  confessional,  you  may  notice  that  it  is  generally  abused  as 
a  compulsory  institution  ;  the  gravamen  of  the  charge  is,  that 
priests  practise  on  our  fears  or  hopes,  and  employ  moral  if  not 
physical  force  to  make  us  vomit  up  the  unwholesome  memo- 
ries that  trouble  our  consciences.  Here  is  the  root  of  our 
prejudice  against  paternal  or  sacerdotal  governments.  We 
consider  it  detestable  that  any  body  should  claim  the  same 
right  of  catechising  us  when  we  are  grown  men  as  our  father 
has  when  we  are  boys,  or  as  we  allow  the  priest  when  we  have 
accepted  him  as  the  organ  of  God's  revealed  religion.  For 
this  reason  we  hate  the  continental  system  of  police  and  pass- 
ports ;  we  do  not  see  what  right  a  man  has  to  ask  us  where 
we  are  going,  why  we  want  to  go  there,  and  how  long  we 
mean  to  stop.  We  would  rather  sit  at  home,  we  would 
rather  be  a  chained  dog  and  bay  the  moon,  than  a  wanderer 
on  such  terms.  So,  again,  with  our  parliaments:  we  elect  our 
members,  and  commit  the  reins  to  their  hands  for  seven  years; 
it  is  only  the  exception  when  a  constituency,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  some  busy  Radical,  keeps  interfering  with  its  repre- 
sentative, and  calling  him  to  a  monthly  account  for  his  votes 
or  his  attendances.  People  laugh  at  the  few  members  who 
call  their  constituents  together  after  each  session  to  explain 
and  defend  their  conduct.  So  too  with  the  Government:  we 
let  it  go  its  own  gate ;  we  may  grumble  and  write  letters  to 
the  papers,  but  still  we  do  nothing  to  upset  it  till  it  outrages 
our  feelings,  and  we  rise  and  kick  out  the  ministry :  then  we 
give  their  successors  a  trial;  that  is,  we  wait,  patiently  to  see 
how  they  can  govern  us.  We  do  not  tie  them  down  before- 
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hand  to  certain  measures,  or  interfere  with  the  details  of  their 
administration,  but  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  judge  them 
by  the  result  after  a  fair  time  of  trial. 

Such  is  our  character, — not  by  force  of  blood  or  race,  but 
by  force  of  education.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent ;  Teutonic  blood  as  pure  as  ours  up  to  this  day 
remains  in  a  state  tolerant  of  inquisitions  and  perquisitions 
and  police-agencies.  We  ourselves,  three  centuries  ago,  were 
as  troublesome  busy-bodies  as  any  people  under  the  sun  be- 
fore or  since ;  and  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  consequently, 
we  were  tyrannised,  Tudorised,  whipped  like  naughty  boys, 
taught  the  opinions  we  were  to  hold  and  the  words  we  were 
to  speak  by  proclamation ;  subjected  to  search,  catechism, 
arrest,  imprisonment,  torture,  every  amenity  by  which  the 
inquisitive  executive  hoped  to  be  able  to  drag  our  tongues 
from  between  our  teeth,  and  to  fathom  our  opinions,  our  hopes, 
and  our  principles.  One  could  not  have  been  without  the 
other.  No  tyranny  can  last  unless  it  is  fed  by  informers  ;  no 
systematic  information  is  possible  without  a  personal  taste  in 
the  governed  to  mix  themselves  up  in  matters  that  do  not 
concern  them,  without  a  wish  in  the  majority  of  persons  to 
have  some  share  in  the  government  and  administration  of  every 
other  person's  conduct. 

To  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this,  a  reader  has  only 
to  go  to  the  State-Paper  Office,  and  see  the  immense  mass  of 
documents  addressed  to  the  directors  of  the  destinies  of  Eng- 
land ;  which  papers  were  considered  of  enough  importance  to 
be  preserved,  though  they  are  filled  with  nothing  but  the 
most  contemptible  and  frivolous  personal  details.  Thus  Ed- 
ward Grant  writes  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  in  1583,  about 
Higgons,  who,  "  when  I  gave  God  thanks  for  our  meat,  and 
prayed  for  the  state  and  gospel,  turned  away  his  face  and 
would  not  say  amen  ;  and  maintained  at  the  table  that  minis- 
ters might  marry,  but  priests  could  not.  I  asking  him  what 
difference  between  them,  and  why  lawful  for  one  and  not  for 
the  other,  he  scoffingly  answered  thus :  '  It  is  written  in  St. 
Paul,  29th  chapter  of  Bevis ;'  tauntingly  jesting  at  the  word. 
'  A  fit  book,'  quoth  I,  '  to  disauthorise  priests'  marriages.' " 
Most  of  the  religious  papers  in  the  same  collection  are  of  this 
calibre :  magistrates  writing  about  letters  which  they  kid- 
napped from  lackey-boys,  whom  they  stayed  because  they 
had  "  no  great  liking"  for  their  faces ;  solemn  inquiries  by 
theological  squires  whether  certain  persons  traitorously  be- 
lieve that  Eusebius  says  the  Council  of  Nice  was  called  by  the 
Pope  and  not  by  Constantine,  or  that  Constantine  sat  there 
only  by  leave  of  the  Bishops ;  noblemen,  knights,  and  gen- 
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tlenien  thinking  it  not  derogatory  to  turn  informers,  and  to 
be  the  professional  spies  of  the  government.  A  sick  man 
goes  down  to  Bath  for  his  health,  and  has  "  little  else  to  do" 
than  to  "  hear"  of  the  doings  of  all  his  neighbours,  and  report 
them  to  WaiuBghaiBi  "  not  as  an  ambitious  informer  to  pro- 
cure himself  gain,  but  as  a  poor  sick  man  that  loves  the 
queen's  majesty  and  his  country,  and  prefers  Christ's  religion 
beside  all  mundane  matters."  When  Englishmen  could  not 
leave  one  another  alone,  but  must  needs  report  all  they  heard 
of  each  other's  opinions,  carriage,  conversation,  friends,  ex- 
penses, and  every  frivolous  item  that  makes  up  the  commonest 
every-day  life,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  do  otherwise 
than  succumb  to  a  tyrant.  The  petty  tyranny  that  all  would 
have  exercised  over  each,  and  each  over  all,  could  only  be 
regulated,  checked,  and  made  tolerable  by  giving  it  a  certain 
unity  in  the  hands  of  the  queen  and  council. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  modern  French  society 
resembles  that  of  England  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  ;  but  we 
think  that  there  is  something  in  the  French  character  as  at 
present  developed  which  reminds  us  of  the  Englishman  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  To  begin  with  the  education  :  the  French 
school  is  tolerant  of  that  which  English  boys  will  not  usually 
bear,  the  spy  system  ;  prefects,  agents  of  the  master,  mix  with 
all  amusements  of  the  boys.  Eyes  and  ears  may  be  applied 
to  key-holes,  listeners  and  reporters  are  not  discouraged. 
Hence  the  loss  of  feeling  against  spies ;  moreover,  from  this 
continual  schooling  in  play-hours,  this  intermeddling  of  the 
masters  with  the  relaxation  of  the  boys,  there  results  a  unity 
and  a  logical  consistency  in  French  education  which,  if  it  has 
its  advantages,  is  also  productive  of  most  pernicious  results. 
In  England,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  a  dualism  in  our  schools  ; 
the  boys  are  in  continual  opposition,  if  not  with  the  master, 
at  least  with  their  lessons.  The  young  fellows  form  a  re- 
public among  themselves ;  a  small  society  with  its  own  rules, 
opinions,  laws,  and  character.  What  they  learn  in  school  is 
outside. all  this,  and  does  not  mix  with  their  life.  They  read 
about  Brutus  and  Cato,  and  Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  Achilles 
and  the  rest,  and  think  them  horrid  bores.  They  are  quite 
contented  that  so  many  of  Livy's  decades  have  perished,  and 
only  think  it  a  pity  that  they  have  not  all  gone  the  same 
way.  Cardinal  Mai  and  his  palimpsests  would  stink  in  their 
nostrils,  if  they  were  near  enough  to  be  smelt.  They  vow 
that  when  they  once  have  their  liberty  they  never  will  look 
at  Virgil  again.  The  matters  which  really  interest  them  are 
cricket,  football,  boating.  The  fate  of  Turnus  or  Hector 
draws  no  tears  from  their  eyes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  want 
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of  classical  enthusiasm,  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  poetry, 
history,  are  decently  taught ;  and  our  British  public  is  not 
backward  in  a  taste  for  reading.     But  in  France,  the  love  of 
system  and  of  logical  unity  prevails  in  school  and  college. 
The  lessons  taught  are  not  external  to  the  scholar;  but  they 
enter  into  his  life,  modify  his  opinions,  form  his  conduct. 
The  young  people  do  not  form  a  republic  of  their  own,  with 
its  traditions  and  character.     They  are  an  unconnected,  un- 
organised mass,  susceptible  of  the  organisation  which  the  pre- 
fects and  the  schoolmasters  impress  upon  them.     They  have 
no  life  of  their  own,  in  comparison  of  which  they  despise  that 
of  all  the  Brutuses  in  the  world;  but  they  come  up  to  be 
formed,  ready  to  receive  any  shape  which  the  system  can  im- 
press upon  them.     They  are  drilled  and  taught  their  trade 
like  young  soldiers ;  and  their  life-catechism  is  the  collection 
of  classics.     Hence  young  Frenchmen,  when  they  leave  col- 
lege, instead  of  .being  representatives  of  the  Christian  civili- 
sation of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  only  bad  imitations  of 
ideal  Romans,  clamorous  for  Roman  institutions,  having  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  examples  of  Roman  "  dignity,"  the  brazier 
of  Scsevola,  the  tub  of  Regulus,  the  dagger  of  Brutus ;  not 
the  examples  of  Christian  sanctity,  of  French  chivalry,  or 
even  of  British  perseverance  and  industry.     Priests  and  poli- 
ticians see  the  evil,  and  many  are  desirous  of  the  abolition  of 
classical  studies.     Father  Ventura  boldly  demanded  it  of  the 
Emperor  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries.     He  never  thought 
of  abolishing  that  unity  of  education  which  induces  this  ne- 
cessary connection  between  thought  and  action.    Why  cannot 
boys  attain   the  power  of  knowing  evil  without  doing  it  ? 
Why  cannot  the  teaching  be  altogether  separated  from  the  edu- 
cation, as  we  believe  it  is  in  the  College  of  St.  Louis  at  Paris, 
and  as  it  certainly  is  in  some  of  the  old  public  schools  of 
England  through  the   tradition  of  the  boys  ?     The  unity  of 
education  makes  all  schools  professional.     There  is  nothing 
like  liberal  arts  or  sciences.     Nothing  is  taught  merely  as  an 
external  appliance  to  mould  or  colour  the  mind;  every  thing 
is  incorporated  with  it,  so  as  to  be  used  as  an  instrument,  and 
to  be  practised  in  life.     The  lessons  of  Livy,  Tacitus,  and 
Sallust,  are  as  practical  as  those  of  the  "  codes,"  or  of  the 
clinical  lectui'er.     This  is  not  so  in  England.     We  have  an 
intellectual  life,  which  we  force  ourselves  to  keep  quite  sepa- 
rate from  our  practice.    Mrs.  Browning  nearly  expresses  our 
feeling  when  she  says, 

"...  I  read  my  books 
Without  considering  whether  they  were  fit 
To  do  me  good.     Mark  there.     We  get  no  good 
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By  being  ungenerous  even  to  a  book, 
And  calculating  protiu.  .  .   .  It  is  rather  when 
We  gloriously  lorget  ourselves,  and  plunge 
Soul-forward,  headlong  into  a  book's  profound, 
Impassioned  ibr  its  beauty  and  salt  of  truth, — 
'Tia  then  w«  got  the  right  good  from  a  book." 

That  is  to  say,  our  reading  should  not  be  professional,  as 
Bentley  would  have  it,  who  rebuked  his  son  for  reading  a 
novel,  and  asked  him  why  he  read  what  he  could  never 
quote  ?  Its  object  should  be,  not  practice,  but  knowledge 
and  taste.  Practice  is  a  simpler  thing,  and  is  taught  better 
by  a  penny  catechism  than  by  all  the  scientific  treatises  or 
belles  lettres  in  the  world.  The  two  things  should  be  kt-pt 
wide  apart ;  for  the  want  of  duality  in  the  original  training 
tends  to  confound  theory  and  practice,  and  to  make  men  for- 
get the  stability  which  must  be  allowed  to  practical  principles, 
even  while  they  are  being  made  the  subjects  of  philosophical 
speculation  and  doubt.  More's  Utopia,  or  the  Social  Republic 
of  the  Moderns,  are  read  as  romances  in  England  ;  they  tickle 
the  fancy,  but  no  one  ever  even  dreams  of  reducing  them  to 
practice.  In  France  men  are  not  contented  till  they  put  their 
theory  to  the  test.  The  English  public  stops  to  read  the 
furious  political  or  electioneering  placard,  and  goes  home  to 
dinner.  The  French  public  reads,  descends  into  the  streets, 
and  makes  a  revolution.  There  is  no  patience ;  all  stability 
must  be  sacrificed,  all  natural  growth  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  last  new  intellectual  bubble.  No  one, 
either  Catholic  or  atheist,  will  allow  that  public  order,  honesty, 
and  decency  can  possibly  be  kept  alive  while  disputes  are 
going  on  about  religion  and  philosophy.  We  must  be  atheists 
before  we  can  be  just,  says  Proudhon;  we  must  be  Catholic, 
Ultramontane,  traditionalist,  unless  we  wish  to  be  immedi- 
ately plunged  into  the  most  frightful  revolution,  says  the 
Univers.  No  one  thinks  of  saying,  Let  us  be  quiet  and  patient ; 
or  of  giving  time  to  discuss  the  matter  quietly,  dispassionately, 
and  reasonably.  No,  your  opinions  must  act ;  while  you  hold 
such  ideas  you  cannot  be  quiet;  you  are  a  nuisance  to  so- 
ciety, you  must  be  exterminated.  All  France  agrees  in  the 
sentiment ;  and  as  Frenchmen  know  one  another  better  than 
we  can  pretend  to  know  them,  we  can  only  conclude  that  it 
is  so,  and  that  their  frightful  unity  and  consistency  deprives 
them  of  the  practical  power  of  holding  in  suspense  the  con- 
sequences of  theory,  and  letting  habits  prevail  against  doubts, 
difficulties,  and  crude  opinions.  This  seems  to  us  a  radical 
defect  in  their  education,  which,  as  we  practically  show  in 
England,  can  be  surmounted  by  separating  the  technical 
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teaching  from  the  practical  training  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, by  making  the  due  distinction  between  ^education  and 
I'enseiynement,  and  by  giving  education  its  due  preponder- 
ance. 

The  professional  estimate  of  education,  which  values  every 
thing  taught — grammar,  history,  poetry,  or  arithmetic — not  by 
its  influence  on  the  mind,  but  by  its  capability  of  being  used 
in  life,  and  put  to  account  in  commerce,  war,  or  administration, 
is  the  cause  of  another  frightful  evil.  At  least,  as  we  see  the 
same  evil  arising  in  Belgium  from  this  cause,  we  suppose  that 
we  have  a  right  to  assume  the  same  causation  for  it  in  France. 
In  Belgium,  in  consequence  of  the  laudable  and  most  suc- 
cessful emulation  of  the  clergy  in  competing  with  the  govern- 
ment in  matters  of  education,  there  is  scarcely  a  cobbler's  son 
in  any  town  who  has  not  learned  the  Latin  grammar  and  more 
or  less  of  Virgil.  Such  an  education  has  been  pressed  on  boys 
of  this  class  as  a  boon ;  but  to  persons  whose  life  has  to  be 
passed  in  daily  struggles  for  bread,  what  possible  temporal 
boon  is  there  in  a  thing  that  is  only  for  ornament,  not  for 
use  ?  Hence  the  ability  to  read  Virgil  and  solve  equations 
must  be  made  a  means  for  gaining  their  livelihood.  They  are 
too  highly  educated  to  return  with  content  to  their  cobbling. 
Nothing  remains  for  them  but  some  literary  or  quasi-literary 
employment ;  they  must  be  either  tutors,  office-clerks,  penny- 
a-liners,  or  functionaries.  Belgium  swarms  with  young  men 
whose  necessity  it  is  to  trade  on  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Medicine  and  the  law  are  overcrowded ;  you  pay  your 
physician  ninepence-halfpenny  a  visit,  and  your  lawyer  about 
the  same  for  a  consultation :  one  wonders  how  they  live  and 
keep  their  carriages.  You  get  young  men  to  copy  out  docu- 
ments in  Latin,  old  French,  or  Dutch,  for  rather  less  than 
twopence  a  folio.  You  may  have  lessons  in  all  languages, 
arts,  and  sciences,  at  fabulous  rates.  Government  is  yielding 
to  the  crush  and  scramble  ;  places,  with  little  pay  indeed,  but 
still  places,  are  being  created  every  where ;  employes  of  the  go- 
vernment threaten  soon  to  be  almost  as  numerous  as  the  not 
employed.  And  then  what  are  all  these  people  to  do  ?  What 
can  they  do  but  poke  their  noses  into  what  does  not  concern 
them ;  and  more  and  more  encourage  the  ministers,  already 
sufficiently  inclined  that  way,  to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie, 
and  to  intermeddle  with  every  thing  which  the  real  freeman 
cherishes  as  most  sacred  ? 

What  Belgium  is  becoming  with  her  parliamentary  con- 
stitution, France  already  was  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe. 
To  use  the  words  of  the  facetious  Vicomte  who  signs  himself 
"  Timon," 
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41  France  made  bows  under  Louis  XIV.,  revolutionised  under 
the  Republic,  fought  under  the  Empire;  under  Louis  Philippe  she 
functiomses.  With  her  pen  behind  her  ear,  one  hand  on  her  bags 
of  francs,  the  other  on  her  piles  of  papers,  she  sits  all  d:iy  behind  her 
desk  and  gives  audience.  Officially  speaking,  we  have  no  longer 
aristocracy,  or  democracy,  or  monarchy.  There  is  nothing  visible, 
leading,  influential,  absorbing,  or  privileged,  except  a  single  class, 
incomparably  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  which  I  will  call  the  high  middle  and  low  bourgeoisie. 
This  class  does  not  constitute  the  whole  nation,  but  it  constitutes 
the  whole  government;  the  government  is  its  heirloom  which  it 
inherits,  its  property  which  it  enjoys,  its  capital  whereon  it  trades. 
Every  bourgeois  paterfamilias  may  divide  his  income  into  two 
parts, — that  which  he  has  from  his  own  fortune,  and  that  which  he 
makes  from  his  place.  He  makes  both  ends  meet  as  well  as  he 
can  ;  what  he  is  obliged  to  pay  away  in  taxes,  he  makes  the  state 
refund  by  way  of  salary.  Every  good  bourgeois  who  h  is  six  sons 
educates  six  functionaries;  if  he  is  not  too  fond  of  opposition,  he 
has  a  right  to  six  fat  places  with  six  good  pensions.  From  the 
crown  or  the  secretary  of  state's  portfolio  to  the  supernumerary 
custom-house  porter,  there  are  about  a  hundred  thousand  places 
for  him  to  choose  from.  Hence  every  thing  that  wears  a  coat,  that 
has  white  hands,  that  shaves  its  beard,  that  reads  fluently  and 
writes  correctly,  is  either  a  functionary,  or  is  going  to  be  one. 
Who  is  there  among  us  with  a  hearth  of  his  own,  a  few  crowns  in 
his  pocket,  and  a  few  gray  hairs  on  his  head,  who  has  not  been  a 
functionary  ?  To  be  an  employe  is  so  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
Frenchman,  he  is  so  impatient,  disputatious,  combative,  jealous, 
greedy  to  get  a  place,  so  much  in  love  with  it,  that  he  has  written 
in  the  third  article  of  his  charter,  'All  Frenchmen  are  eligible  to 
all  employments;'  an  article,  by  the  way,  fundamentally  inconsistent 
with  cheap  government.  Our  legislation  runs  in  the  same  groove; 
we  have  created  and  are  still  creating,  doubling,  redoubling,  sub- 
dividing, multiplying  an  infinity  of  places,  administrations,  com- 
missions, directions,  inspections,  verifications,  registrations,  con- 
trols, stamps.  There  is  no  chamber,  or  committee,  or  vestry,  high 
or  low,  that  is  not  busy  creating  new  places,  required  forsooth  for 
the  public  good,  and  to  which  of  course  all  Frenchmen  are  admis- 
sible. And  what  is  there  to  employ  all  this  multitude  of  employes  ? 
A  tangle  of  formalities ;  a  perpetual  ever-recurring  series  of  offi- 
cial correspondence  about  the  preliminaries  of  nothing;  swarms  of 
reports,  long  bdls,  more  taxes.  France,  I  repeat,  is  at  present  nei- 
ther a  republic,  nor  an  empire,  nor  a  monarchy  ;  but  a  functiono- 
cracy,  to  coin  a  word  not  unworthy  of  the  thing." 

So  the  poor  producers  of  France  are  taxed  first  of  all  to 
teach  these  gentlemen  to  read  and  write  and  cipher,  and  then 
taxed  to  pay  them  for  their  ineffable  condescension  in  having 
deigned  to  acquire  that  knowledge.  This  is  the  heirloom 
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inherited  from  the  centralisation  of  Richelieu  and  Louis 
XIV.  ;  it  is  the  only  class  of  France  that  no  revolution  has 
shaken.  Nothing  has  turned  the  clerks  out  of  their  bureaus, 
the  employes  from  their  places.  The  heads  of  departments 
have  been  changed,  the  administration  survives.  France  strug- 
gles and  wriggles,  and  throws  one  rider  after  another  ;  but 
these  horseflies  stick  tight,  and  live  through  monarchy,  re- 
public, empire,  restoration,  citizen-kingship,  revolution,  into 
empire  again.  But  while  the  class  lasts,  what  amelioration 
can  take  place  in  the  particulars  in  question  ?  It  lives  upon 
paper,  ink,  and  stamps.  How  can  it  let  a  man  pass  with- 
out writing  down  the  colour  of  his  hair,  and  the  length  of 
his  nose  and  of  his  days,  and  affixing  to  him  a  timbre,  price 
seventy-five  centimes  ?  How  can  it  let  in  or  out  of  the  coun- 
try any  manufacture  or  raw  material  without  subjecting  it 
to  a  similar  process  ?  The  class  lives  by  weighing,  measuring, 
registering,  and  reporting.  Clearly,  then,  it  must  have  sub- 
ject-mutter to  weigh,  measure,  register,  and  report.  Sim- 
plification and  liberty  would  be  death  to  it.  Too  many 
Frenchmen  make  their  meat  and  drink  by  it  for  France  to 
wish  to  abolish  it.  It  has  become  a  part  of  their  nature  ; 
their  characters  are  modified  by  it.  The  ambition  of  every 
one  who  has  any  ambition  at  all  is  to  receive  at  least  five 
francs  a  year  from  the  state  for  doing  something,  no  matter 
what.  Better  be  a  secret-police  agent  than  nothing.  Better 
furnish  reports  of  the  comings-in  and  goings-out  of  the  family 
in  the  next  apartment  to  yours  than  have  no  official  corres- 
pondence at  all.  Every  body  must  have  some  hand  in  public 
affairs.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  affairs  can  have  any  unity, 
except  some  lordly  intellect  grasps  them,  and  holds  them  to- 
gether by  his  powerful  will  ?  "  We  have  too  many  governors," 
was  the  cry  under  Louis  Philippe  ;  "  whom  are  we  to  follow  ? 
Every  body  speaks,  every  body  commands ;  nobody  knows 
whom  to  obey,  and  so  nobody  obeys."  The  multitude  of 
governors  imports  the  multiplicity  of  laws ;  both  together 
import  an  unwarrantable  extension  of  the  matter  of  govern- 
ment. The  state  must  invade  the  privacy  of  our  homes,  if 
not  that  of  our  consciences,  when  its  branches  are  so  numer- 
ous. Thus  the  state  becomes  every  thing  ;  and  when  it  is 
every  thing,  every  one, — for  every  one  feels  himself  to  be 
somebody  and  something,  and  no  one  can  acquiesce  in  com- 
plete self- negation, — wishes  to  be  the  state,  or  to  have  a  share 
in  it.  And  thus  arises  that  restless  condition,  when  even 
property  is  in  danger.  Property  implies  retention,  enjoy- 
ment. But  when  the  state  is  the  owner,  how  hold  and  enjoy 
that  which  every  body  is  struggling  to  gain,  and  by  gaining  to 
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take  from  you  ?  How  is  quiet  government  compatible  with 
the  ceaseless  strife  of  every  body  to  live  at  the  public  expense  ? 
This  class,  as  it  has  monopolised  the  government  of  F ranee, 
so  it  has  furnished  the  justification  of  those  who  have  judged 
the  French  character  most  severely.  The  office-holders,  with- 
out convictions,  tenacious  of  nothing  but  place,  have  always 
been  the  first  to  hail  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  to  do  homage 
to  the  rising  sun.  With  equal  pliancy  they  hailed  Louis 
XVIII.  in  1814,  Napoleon  in  1815,  Louis  again  the  same 
year,  the  citizen-king  in  1830,  the  republic  in  184-8,  the  em- 
pire in  1852.  Their  only  anxiety  was  to  keep  their  places; 
hunger  sharpened  their  senses,  and  they  snuffed  the  coming 
changes  from  afar.  At  the  first  defeat  of  the  system  they 
live  under,  they  look  out  for  one  to  succeed.  They  want  not 
the  stability  of  the  government  or  of  the  empire,  but  of  the 
administration.  Whatever  becomes  of  the  country,  into  whose- 
soever hands  it  is  delivered,  only  let  the  administration  hold 
together,  and  transfer  itself  bodily  into  the  new  regime.  It 
must  have  been  the  representatives  of  this  administration,  of 
the  bourgeois  class — men  like  Fouche  or  Ferrand — and  not 
the  great  French  nation  itself,  whom  Brialmont  had  in  view 
when  he  penned  these  sentences  : 

"  The  revolutionary  system  had  enervated  men's  character,  and 
substituted  for  true  patriotism  a  species  of  national  vanity,  which 
could  be  gratified  only  by  the  prestige  of  victory.  At  the  first  re- 
verse the  feeling  evaporated  ;  and  the  French  people,  amid  the  clouds 
of  smoke  which  obscured  the  soil  of  Europe,  saw  only  their  own 
blood  uselessly  shed,  their  families  wasted  away,  their  goods  taken 
from  them,  their  happiness  destroyed 

The  French,  who  had  forgiven  Napoleon  all,  even  to  the  loss 
of  their  liberties,  even  to  his  foolish  wars,  as  ruinous  as  they  were 
bloody,  could  not  pardon  his  defeat.  In  the  eyes  of  that  fickle 
people  success  is  every  thing.  They  offer  sincere  homage  to  liberty 
triumphant ;  they  are  profoundly  satisfied  with  despotism  itself,  if 
it  only  holds  out  to  them  the  assurance  of  glory.  With  a  larger 
amount  of  intelligence  and  generosity  than  any  other  nation,  they 
are  wonderfully  deficient  in  consistency  of  thought  and  steadiness 
of  principle.  Legitimacy  with  them  is  coincident  with  success  ;  it 
passes  from  them  at  once  when  they  cease  to  be  successful.  Na- 
poleon had  experience  of  that  weakness  ;  he  was  its  victim  ;  it  was 
inevitable." 

The  French  have  not  lost  patriotism  or  consistency.  The 
case  seems  to  us  to  be  this :  As  the  English  were  for  years 
taught  by  the  governing  classes  to  take  for  the  object  of  their 
patriotism  church  and  state,  or  church  and  king, —  that  is, 
institutions  on  which  the  said  classes  quartered  themselves  and 
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their  children  in  the  most  comfortable  way,  —  so  now  the 
French  are  convinced  that  France  consists  in  the  administra- 
tive unity  of  the  nation;  break  this  network,  and  she  would 
disappear  from  Europe.  Proudhon  somewhere  complains,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  republicans  it  was  voted  almost  unanimously 
rather  to  defer  sine  die  the  execution  of  their  revolutionary 
plans  than  to  put  this  unity  in  jeopardy.  It  is  the  essence  of 
the  nation ;  synonymous  with  patrie.  For  this  the  revolu- 
tionists fight  behind  the  barricades,  as  well  as  the  Emperor 
behind  his  battalions,  or  the  clergy  behind  him.  They  all 
know  that  whoever  puts  his  hand  on  this  administrative  unity 
will  find  it  a  supple  instrument  in  his  hands,  as  ready  to  re- 
gister the  socialist  revolution  as  the  imperial  decrees.  French 
patriotism  seems  at  present  to  consist  in  a  contest  for  the 
handle  of  this  convenient  machine. 

Parties  are  horribly  afraid  of  one  another  in  France  ;  for 
they  are  all  possessed  with  this  idea  of  unity.  The  great 
parties  are  all  equally  absolute  ;  they  equally  wish  to  turn 
all  the  water  to  their  own  mill,  to  make  the  administration 
the  representative  of  their  own  ideas.  Each  would  be  almost 
equally  merciless  towards  opponents,  unless  the  whole  was 
controlled  despotically.  Therefore  all  who  fear  the  struggle, 
all  who  love  order,  all  who  have  little  to  gain  but  much  to 
lose,  will  do  any  thing,  lawful  or  not,  to  protract  the  status 
quo,  and  put  off  the  revolution.  Hence  the  unnatural  union 
between  the  priest  and  the  soldier ;  hence,  to  trade  upon  this 
union,  the  somewhat  disedifying  martial  tone  of  the  clerical 
papers.  The  law  of  neighbourhood,  applied  to  neighbouring 
states,  is  rather  a  loose  one  ;  it  allows  of  war  if  a  neighbour 
introduces  an  innovation  which  we  judge  to  be  dangerous. 
But  this  danger  must  be  judged  not  litigiously,  but  with  fair- 
ness, prudence,  and  morality.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Burke,  "  this 
or  that  particular  proceeding,  picked  out  here  and  there  as  a 
subject  of  quarrel,  that  will  do.  There  must  be  an  aggregate 
of  mischief;  there  must  be  marks  of  deliberation  ;  there  must 
be  traces  of  design;  there  must  be  indications  of  malice;  there 
must  be  tokens  of  ambition  ;  there  must  be  force  in  the  body 
where  they  exist ;  there  must  be  energy  in  the  mind."  Did 
the  Univers,  and  the  clergy  who  take  their  views  from  its 
pages,  satisfy  themselves  on  these  heads  before  their  late  up- 
roar against  our  country  ?  Did  they  prove  that  the  exercise 
of  our  right  of  asylum,  which  is  at  least  old  enough  to  have 
afforded  shelter  to  their  Emperor,  is  a  dangerous  innovation  ? 
Did  they  show  that  they  were  in  any  real  danger  from  us  ? 
Did  they  compare  the  relative  novelty  and  danger  of  the 
London  asylum  and  the  Cherbourg  arsenal  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
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it ;  there  was  never  a  question  of  right ;  never  was  starker 
Benthamism  asserted  by  the  most  cynical  socialist  than  was 
quietly  assumed  by  this  pious  party.  It  would  be  useful, 
good  for  religion,  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  France, 
to  crush  England.  England  is  the  only  real  Protestant  state; 
without  her  there  would  be  no  Protestant  unity.  In  Prussia 
and  Holland  two -fifths  of  the  people  are  Catholic.  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Hanover  are  too  contemptible  to  tliink 
about.  In  Saxony  the  royal  family  is  Catholic.  England  is 
the  Protestant  power,  and  when  she  is  gone  European  Pro- 
testantism will  be  extinct.  Her  emissaries  are  now  busy  in 
France  and  Piedmont,  in  both  places  giving  the  clergy  a  world 
of  trouble  ;  in  the  latter  place  exerting  a  sinister  influence 
on  the  population.  The  fall  of  England  would  cut  off  the 
sinews  of  war  from  these  propagandists ;  ergo,  Delenda  est 
Carthago.  The  army  too,  the  faithful  ally  of  the  clergy,  has 
many  a  complaint  against  us.  The  memory  of  the  Peninsula, 
Waterloo,  and  St.  Helena  is  not  wiped  out  by  our  playing 
second  fiddle  in  the  Crimea,  by  our  joint  occupation  of  Can- 
ton, or  by  our  common  expedition  to  Pekin.  The  glory  of 
the  French  arms  requires  a  more  serious  test  of  our  relative 
strength  and  prowess.  France  also  would  in  some  respects 
benefit  by  a  war.  It  was  the  old  policy  of  England  to  h'ght 
her  battles  on  her  neighbours'  soil ;  to  keep  herself  quiet  by 
keeping  her  friends  in  hot  water.  Now  nothing  would  be 
more  popular  in  France  than  an  invasion  of  England.  Its 
popularity  would  hush  for  the  moment  every  dangerous  cry. 
The  more  we  yield,  the  more  polite  we  are,  the  more  willingly 
we  assume  the  second  position  in  our  common  undertakings, 
the  more  offensive  is  the  ostentation  of  our  opinion  that  we 
are  stronger  than  she  is.  "  You  are  stronger,"  said  the  per- 
son who  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  having  given  most 
vigorous  expression  to  the  anti-English  feeling,  in  conversa- 
tion with  ourselves, — "you  are  stronger,  and  you  take  care  to 
show  it.  You  do  not  treat  us  with  sufficient  management. 
You  go  your  own  line  without  consulting  us,  while  you  in- 
terfere with  all  we  do  abroad.  Would  you  let  us  interfere  with 
your  Indies?  A  proud  nation  like  ours  cannot  endure  this 
position,"  and  so  on;  the  result  being,  that  till  we  humbly  re- 
sign not  only  all  pretence,  but  all  reality  of  superior  strength 
and  influence  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  there  will  be  always 
a  \\ar-party  in  France,  and  it  will  be  this  gentleman's  duty  to 
keep  it  up.  And  yet  he  is  a  good  religious  man,  completely 
and  thoroughly  trusted  by  the  great  clerical  party  in  France. 
We  happened  to  be  on  the  Continent  last  year,  when  our 
Indian  difficulty  began.  Every  one  was  wishing  and  prophe- 
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sying  that  our  luck  and  our  preponderance  were  gone  ;  we 
should  be  kicked  out  of  India  in  a  month.  If  we  suffered  in 
this  way,  perhaps  the  entente  cordlale  would  remain.  If  we 
succeeded,  the  French  alliance  was  clearly  gone  from  that 
moment.  And  now  that  the  prognostications  of  our  candid 
friends  have  been  disappointed,  there  reigns  a  mixture  of  envy 
against  us,  with  anger  against  themselves  for  having  missed 
the  opportunity  of  striking  a  blow  while  we  were  in  trouble. 
Unluckily  the  humiliation  of  England  yet  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

English  people  have  often  sickened  of  war-fever  on  less 
provocation  than  this ;  and  we  cannot  blame  the  French 
people  and  army,  ignorant  as  they  are  of  our  constitution  and 
habits,  tor  supposing  that  we  have  maliciously  set  up  a  new 
and  dangerous  nuisance  in  giving  asylum  to  their  revolution- 
ary refugees  and  assassins,  and  that  our  intention  is  to  put 
the  Emperor  out  of  the  way,  and  to  profit  somehow  by  the 
consequent  troubles.  But  of  all  people  in  the  world  who 
have  no  right  to  be  ignorant  of  the  antiquity  and  universality 
of  our  right  of  asylum,  the  French  clergy  are  the  very  first. 
While  anti-Catholic  prejudice  and  penal  laws  were  still  in 
their  strength  amongst  us, — while  a  Catholic  was  still  con- 
sidered by  your  true  Briton  as  a  kind  of  pagan,  worse  than 
Jew  or  Turk,  worse  than  a  pagan  indeed,  because  he  always 
mixed  political  treason  with  his  horrible  superstition, — dur- 
ing the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  "  about  eight  thousand 
priests,  two  thousand  laymen,  and  more  than  six  hundred 
nuns  sought  refuge  in  England.  The  Protestant  population 
gave  them  the  most  fraternal  reception.  The  king,  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  clergy,  forgetting  all  differences  of  belief, 
favoured  an  appeal  to  the  country  for  the  fugitive  priests  and 
nuns  ;  and  John  Wilmot,  M.P.,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  In  1793  the  subscription- list  amounted  to 
33,1751.  In  1794  a  second  list,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  name  of  George  III.,  produced  41,304^.;  and  the  Par- 
liament voted  an  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
refugees.  These  various  sums  had  amounted  in  180G  to 
1, 864,8  ;?5/.  9s.  8d.,  a  colossal  capital  for  those  times."  We 
give  this  statement  from  Margotti,  a  source  which  the  French 
clergy  will  not  suspect;  and  in  reference  to  it  we  ask,  Is  it 
edifying,  is  it  Christian,  that  almost  the  next  generation  of 
the  same  clergy  should  be  the  most  clamorous  party  for  our 
humiliation  at  the  expense  of  all  the  horrors  and  miseries  of 
war  ?  Ought  not  such  persons  to  abstain  from  stirring  up 
ill-will  against  the  representatives  of  those  who  were  such 
disinterested  friends  of  their  fathers,  and  rather  to  allay  evil 
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passions  by  explaining  our  true  position,  than  to  inflame  the 
ill-will  of  their  countrymen  by  the  most  ludicrous  and  un- 
scrupulous lies,  and  the  most  contemptible  reasoning?  Sup- 
po*sing  that  it  is  true  that  a  war  with  England  would  be  the  last 
card  of  the  present  French  government,  the  last  chance  wlirn 
otherwise  its  existence  was  desperate, — a  dire  necessity,  a  kill- 
or-cure  remedy,  the  only  means  of  reconciling  France  for  a 
time  to  a  continuation  of  the  imperial  rule  till  its  glory  was 
tarnished  by  some  disaster, — supposing  all  this,  is  it  either 
wise  or  Christian  to  hasten  this  necessity,  to  make  the  general 
bring  up  his  reserves  before  the  moment,  and  to  be  too  impa- 
tient to  allow  time  for  the  experiment  of  consolidation  ?  How 
can  order  ever  take  root  in  the  face  of  this  perpetual  rest- 
lessness ?  How  can  sensible  men,  instructed  in  morals  and 
casuistry,  scholars  and  gentlemen,  allow  themselves  to  be  so 
led  away  by  a  senseless  vanity  or  an  unreasoning  fear,  as  to 
cry  out  for  such  a  profligate  reckless  injustice;  and  to  wish 
to  inflict  such  an  injury  on  society  at  large,  only  to  keep 
themselves  quiet  for  a  few  years,  with  the  certainty  of  a 
greater  overthrow  afterwards?  Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  they 
can  accomplish  another  conquest  of  England?  Do  they  hope 
that  after  the  conquest  they  will  be  able  to  impose  their  re- 
ligion on  the  bulk  of  the  nation  by  the  sword?  Such  con- 
duct is  worthy  of  those  who,  too  weak  to  do  what  lies  in  their 
way,  dream  of  what  they  would  do  in  other  circumstances. 
It  is  to  trust  their  existence  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  or 
rather  of  improbabilities,  instead  of  taking  advantage  of 
their  present  opportunities  to  make  sure  of  their  position  in 
France. 

Of  all  the  things  which  most  strike  an  English  stranger 
residing  in  France,  perhaps  the  want  of  publicity  is  that  which 
most  surprises  him.  Every  man's  idea  of  the  state  of  public 
opinion  seems  to  be  drawn  from  the  small  coterie  of  his  per- 
sonal acquaintances.  Doubtless  the  government  may  possess 
proofs  and  statistical  details  on  this  subject;  but  with  the 
ordinary  sources  of  information  it  is  as  difficult  for  a  French- 
man as  for  a  stranger  to  come  to  any  decision.  The  proof 
of  this  is  the  contradiction  of  people's  views  on  the  matter ; 
every  one's  hopes  or  fears  are  the  parents  of  his  conviction. 
France  is  as  silent  as  a  great  secret  society.  The  administra- 
tion is  secret ;  no  wonder  that  it  begets  secret  associations  to 
oppose  it.  Here  is  a  vast  collection  of  men,  containing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  feel  within  themselves  the  talent  and 
imperious  necessity  of  administering,  functionising,  govern- 
ing, which  their  education  has  awakened  within  them  ;  they 
find  themselves  baffled,  forced  into  silence,  laid  on  the  shelf, 
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kept  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  stirring,  by  those  who  have 
possession  of  the  administrative  machine.  There  is  no  open 
combination  allowed ;  secret  association  is  the  only  way  left 
them ;  and  this  they  are  encouraged  to  put  into  practice  by 
the  example  of  the  administration  which  they  wish  to  usurp. 
In  case  of  a  revolution,  their  club  would  come  out  as  the  new 
machine,  which  would  soon  incorporate  itself  with,  and  take 
the  direction  of,  the  old. 

We  are  not  such  charlatans  as  to  recommend  France  to 
adopt  our  constitutional  government  as  the  panacea  for  all 
her  ills.  "  Why  don't  you  go  to  the  fellow  that  c-c-c-c-c-ured 
me  ?"  said  one  stammerer  to  another  whose  infirmity  moved 
his  compassion.  We  too  have  our  faults,  which  our  consti- 
tutionalism has  not  cured,  though  we  think  it  has.  But  if 
we  might  venture  to  give  our  opinion,  it  would  be,  that  the 
dangers  of  France  have  one  of  their  roots  in  that  absolute- 
ness, that  positiveness,  that  logical  unity,  which  the  French 
education  impresses  on  the  young.  Among  other  effects  of 
this  unity  seems  to  be  that  which  strikes  us  Englishmen  as 
the  natural  defect  of  our  neighbours — their  personal  vanity. 
The  French  moi  has  become  a  proverb  amongst  us.  Each 
moi  wishes  to  be  the  seal  that  is  to  impress  the  whole  world. 
Take  the  instance  of  writers.  In  England  and  America, 
though  we  are  conceited  enough,  yet  events  have  forced  us 
to  confess  that  we  do  not  lead,  but  express,  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  We  are  at  best  the  people's  mouthpieces :  they  are 
our  masters,  our  judges,  our  employers  ;  our  appeal  is  to 
them,  not  theirs  to  us.  We  question  if  this  is  the  case  in 
France,  or  generally  where  the  absolute  education  prevails. 
The  little,  narrow,  pedantic,  all-knowing  soul  contemplates 
itself  with  infinite  satisfaction  as  the  model  and  form  of  the 
coming  age.  We  could  mention  a  theological  writer,  who 
always  has  before  his  eyes  when  he  writes  all  the  twenty-four 
editions  of  his  works  handsomely  bound ;  a  second,  who  in 
the  course  of  a  trivial  conversation  of  half  an  hour  settled 
the  question  half  a  dozen  times  by  telling  us,  "  that  is  just 
the  subject  that  I  have  discussed  in  my  last  book,"  or,  "  my 
last  book  but  one ;"  a  third,  who  informed  us  that  his  grand 
consolation  and  great  reason  of  hope  for  the  future  of  France 
was,  that  his  writings  had  given  the  tone  to  all  the  journalists 
in  the  provinces  who  pretended  to  any  religion  at  all.  Per- 
sonal influence  is  the  great  object  of  ambition  :  an  educated 
Frenchman  must  functionise  somehow, —  must  regulate  his 
neighbours' opinions,  if  he  cannot  touch  their  finances  or  their 
conduct. 

The  differences  which  we  have  attempted  to  point  out  in 
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the  education  appear  to  explain  many  of  the  differences  in 
the  character  of  the  two  nations.  We  must  say  that  we  pre- 
fer our  own  country,  though  we  own  that  much  is  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side.  If  our  English  isolation  and  iii<lr|»rndence 
of  individuals,  indifference  to  each  other  and  repression  of 
external  sympathy,  makes  our  political  liberty  possible,  it 
also  makes  many  an  excellence  impossible  to  us.  If  France 
cannot  compete  with  us  in  constitutionalism,  we  cannot  com- 
pete with  her  in  her  missionaries,  whom  the  love  of  souls 
transforms  into  apostles  and  martyrs.  If  we  gain  by  our 
freedom  from  the  functionising  mania,  we  lose  by  our  want 
of  interest  in,  and  devotion  to,  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. While  the  French  unity  of  theory  and  practice  en- 
ables multitudes  of  Frenchmen  to  exhibit  the  Christian  apos- 
tolate  in  action,  our  principle  of  indifference  threatens  to 
put  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  filling  up  the 
nineteen  army  chaplains'  places  which  the  spontaneous  or  cal- 
culated liberality  of  a  government  in  difficulties  has  offered 
to  us. 


MR.  BUCKLE'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HISTORY. 

IN  our  last  Number  we  explained  the  theory  which  Mr. 
Buckle's  book  is  written  to  prove,  and  estimated  his  merits  as 
a  philosopher.  We  have  now  to  consider  his  attainments  as 
a  scholar.  We  have  to  examine  his  competency  for  the  task 
he  has  undertaken,  and  the  degree  of  success  with  which  he 
has  executed  it.  This  is  the  more  imperatively  necessary, 
that  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  Mr.  Buckle  to  judge  him  by 
the  merits  of  his  system  only  ;  for  the  system  is  not  his  own. 
We  may  praise  him  or  blame  him  for  his  judgment  in  adopt- 
ing it,  certainly  not  for  his  skill  in  devising  it.  His  view 
of  "  the  principles  which  govern  the  character  and  destiny 
of  nations"  is  borrowed  partly  from  Comte  and  partly  from 
Quetelet,  and  has  already  been  applied,  not  indeed  by  his- 
torians, but  by  natural  philosophers.  We  find  it  stated,  for 
instance,  by  the  celebrated  physiologist  Valentin,  as  follows 
(Grundriss  der  Physiologic,  18.)5,  p.  10)  :  "  Chance,  to  which 
we  ascribe  the  event  of  an  isolated  case,  must  make  way  for 
a  definite  law  as  soon  as  we  include  a  greater  number  of  cases 
in  our  observation.  No. fixed  rule  appears  to  regulate  the 
proportion  of  the  sexes  to  each  other,  or  the  relative  num- 
ber of  twins  that  are  born,  or  the  kind  of  crimes  committed 
within  a  given  period.  But  if  we  extend  our  range  of  ob- 
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servation  over  millions  of  cases,  certain  regular  quantities  con- 
stantly recur.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  causes  of  the 
fluctuation  can  often  be  ascertained  by  the  rule  of  probabili- 
ties. Here,  as  every  where,  chance  vanishes  as  a  phantom  of 
superstition, — as  a  result  of  that  shortsightedness  which  has 
burdened  the  history  of  human  opinion  with  so  many  appa- 
rently higher,  but  in  reality  degrading  and  erroneous,  ideas." 
This  nearly  describes  the  theory  which  Mr.  Buckle  has  trans- 
ferred from  the  history  of  nature  to  the  history  of  man.  He 
can  hardly  be  said  to  challenge  inquiry  into  its  truth.  He  is 
at  small  pains  to  recommend  it  to  those  who  are  not  predis- 
posed in  its  favour.  He  is  more  inclined  to  dogmatise  than 
to  argue ;  and  treats  with  placid  scorn  all  who  may  not  agree 
with  him,  and  who  are  attached  to  one  or  other  of  the  creeds 
and  systems  which  have  subsisted  amongst  men.  It  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  certain  diminutive  parties  to  make  up  by  the 
confidence  and  doggedness  of  their  language  for  the  small 
support  they  are  able  to  command  in  public  opinion.  It  is 
the  same  spirit  in  which  Coleridge  used  to  be  worshipped  at 
Highgate,  and  Jeremy  Bentham  at  Westminster. 

Taking  a  survey  of  literature  from  the  pinnacle  of  his 
self-esteem,  Mr.  Buckle  repeatedly  affirms  that  history  has 
been  generally  written  by  very  incapable  men;  that  before 
his  time  there  was  no  science  of  history  ;  that  "  the  most 
celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  inferior  to  the  cultivators 
of  physical  science"  (p.  7) ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  pur- 
pose passim.  He  gives  us,  moreover,  to  understand,  that  he 
is  as  much  at  home  in  ethical  as  in  historical  literature ;  and 
delivers  the  valuable  opinion,  "  that  a  man,  after  reading 
every  thing  that  has  been  written  on  moral  conduct  and  moral 
philosophy,  will  find  himself  nearly  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
when  his  studies  first  began"  (p.  22).  Having  thus  cleared 
the  way  for  his  own  appearance  on  the  neglected  fields  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  he  leaves  us  to  infer  that  there  are  very 
few  people  capable  of  appreciating  his  performance,  or  for 
whose  judgment  he  cares  a  pin.  He  writes  for  a  school ;  and 
uttering  its  oracles  to  the  world,  he  may  question  the  com- 
petency of  any  tribunal  which  does  not  in  some  degree  admit 
his  premises  and  consent  to  judge  him  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
But  if  we  are  unworthy  to  judge  his  theories,  his  facts  at  least 
are  common  property,  and  are  accessible  to  all  men ;  and  it 
is  important  to  see  what  they  are  worth,  and  how  much  Mr. 
Buckle  knew  about  the  matter  when  he  endeavoured  to  make 
history  subservient  to  his  philosophy. 

The  attempt  to  reconcile  philosophical  speculation  with 
the  experience  of  history,  and  to  harmonise  their  teaching,  is 
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perfectly  natural,  and,  at  a  certain  stage,  inevitable.  Both 
are  unbounded  in  their  range,  and  in  some  sense  they  may  be 
said  to  include  each  other.  Neither  science  is  perfect  till  it 
obtains  the  confirmation  of  the  other.  "  Man,"  says  Jacobi, 
"  requires  not  only  a  truth  whose  creator  he  is,  but  a  truth  also 
of  which  he  is  the  creature."  Yet  the  comparison  could  take 
place  only  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy and  of  the  knowledge  of  history.  Philosophy  must  be 
seen  by  the  light  of  history,  that  the  laws  of  its  progress  may 
be  understood ;  and  history,  which  records  the  thoughts  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  men,  cannot  overlook  the  vicissitudes 
of  philosophic  schools.  Thus  the  history  of  philosophy  is  a 
postulate  of  either  science.  At  the  same  time,  history,  un- 
less considered  in  its  philosophic  aspect,  is  devoid  of  connec- 
tion and  instruction  ;  and  philosophy,  which  naturally  tends 
to  embrace  all  the  sciences,  necessarily  seeks  to  subject  his- 
tory, among  the  rest,  to  its  law.  Hence  arose  the  philosophy 
of  history.  "  In  history,"  says  Krug,  "  philosophy  beholds 
itself  reflected.  It  is  the  text  to  which  history  supplies  the 
commentary."*  Both  sciences  had  attained  a  certain  ma- 
turity of  development  before  they  sought  each  other.  "  Phi- 
losophy," said  Schelling,  "  ought  not  to  precede  the  particular 
sciences,  but  to  follow  after  them."f  Generalisation  in  his- 
tory was  not  possible  until  a  great  part  of  its  course  was  run, 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  details  tolerably  complete.  Nor 
could  the  history  of  philosophy  be  written  before  it  had 
passed  through  many  phases,  or  before  it  had  attained  a  con- 
siderable development.  Thus  it  naturally  happened  that  the 
philosophy  of  history  and  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  they 
proceeded  from  the  same  causes,  began  to  be  cultivated  about 
the  same  time.  They  are  scarcely  a  century  old. 

The  mediaeval  philosophy  had  taken  no  cognisance  of  the 
external  world,  until,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  reaction 
took  place.  As  theology  had  predominated  in  the  middle 
ages,  now  physiology  prevailed  in  its  stead.  The  study  of 
nature  became  the  first  of  sciences ;  and  in  the  age  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Baconian  system,  Kepler  and  Galileo  and 
Newton  were  considered  philosophers.  To  the  philosophic 
investigation  of  nature  was  added,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  philosophic  contemplation  of  history.  The  method  by 
which  Bacon  had  revolutionised  natural  science,  "  ab  experi- 
entia  ad  axiomata,  et  ab  axiomatibus  ad  nova  inventa/'J 

*  Handworterbuch  der  philosophischen  Wissenschaften,  ii.  217. 
f  Salat,  Schelling  in  Miinchen,  i.  (JO. 

j  De  Augrnentis,  iii.  3.     "  From  experiment  to  axioms,  from  axioms  to  new 
discoveries." 
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came  to  be  tried  upon  history.  Since  that  time  a  philosophy 
of  history  has  been  attempted  upon  the  principles  of  almost 
every  system.  The  result  has  not  always  been  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  history,  or  to  the  credit  of  the  philosophers. 
"  When  things  are  known  and  found  out,  then  they  can  des- 
cant upon  them  ;  they  can  knit  them  into  certain  causes,  they 
can  reduce  them  to  their  principles.  If  any  instance  of  exr- 
perience  stand  against  them,  they  can  range  it  in  order,  by 
some  distinctions.  But  all  this  is  but  a  web  of  the  wit;  it 
can  work  nothing."* 

The  first  attempt  to  give  unity  to  universal  history  by 
the  application  of  a  philosophic  system  was  made  by  Lessing, 
in  his  celebrated  fragment  on  the  Education  of  the  Human 
Race.  It  was  his  last  work,  "  and  must  be  considered  the 
foundation  of  all  modern  philosophy,  of  religion,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  more  profound  appreciation  of  history /'f  He 
employs  the  ideas  of  Leibniz's  Theodicee  to  explain  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world.  Condorcet's  Sketch  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Human  Mind  is  inspired,  in  like  manner,  by  the  sen- 
sualist doctrines  of  Condillac.  Kant,  though  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  the  subject,  was  incited  by  the  French  Revolution  to 
draw  up  a  scheme  of  universal  history  in  unison  with  his 
system.  It  was  the  entire  inadequacy  of  Kant's  philosophy 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  history  which  led  Hegel,  "  for 
whom  the  philosophical  problem  had  converted  itself  into  an 
historical  one,";};  to  break  with  the  system  altogether.  Thirty 
years  later,  when  the  supremacy  of  Kant  had  long  passed 
away,  and  Hegel  was  reigning  in  his  stead,  he  too  set  up  his 
philosophy  of  history  as  the  crown,  and  end  of  his  own  philo- 
sophy, and  as  the  test  of  its  absolute  truth. §  "  It  is  for  his- 
torical science,"  says  his  latest  biographer,  "to  enjoy  the 
inheritance  of  Hegel's  philosophy. "||-  In  like  manner,  the 
transcendental  system  of  Schelling  resulted  in  a  Christian 
philosophy  of  history,  of  which  a  late  able  writer  says  that 
by  it  "  the  antagonism  of  philosophy  and  history,  proceeding 
from  a  defective  notion  of  the  first,  and  an  utterly  inadequate 
view  of  the  latter,  was  removed."^  So,  again,  the  system  of 

*  Bacon,  in  Praise  of  Knowledge, — Works,  ed.  Bohn,  i.  216. 
f  Schwarz,  Lessing  als  Theologe,  p.  79. 

*  Iliiym,  Hegel  und  seine  Zeit,  p.  45. 

§  "  Gewisserinassen  die  Probe  des  ganzen  Systems."  Miehelet,  Entwickel- 
ungsgeschichte  der  neuesten  Deutschen  Philos.,  p.  304. — "  Die  wahrhafte  Theo- 
dicee, die  Probe  von  der  Wahrheit  des  ganzen  Systems."  Huber,  Deutsche  Viertel- 
jahrs  Schrift,  1853,  ii.  50 — "  Die  unaidersprechlichsteUewahrung  des  Systems." 
Hay  in,  Allgein.  Encyclop.  art.  Philosophic,  sect.  iii.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  17o'. 

||    Haym,  Hegel,  &c.  p.  4(>6. 

*jf  Sehaarschmidt,  Kntwickelungsgang  der  neuesten  Speculation,  p.  194;  and 
Schellmg,  Werke,  i.  -iiO,  481. 
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Krause  presents  a  combination  of  philosophy  and  history  in 
which  their  respective  methods  are  blended  together.*  Espe- 
cially since  the  publication  of  Hegel's  Lectures,  history  h;is 
been  generally  considered  by  philosophers  as  belonging  to 
their  legitimate  domain.  And  their  dominion  is  such,  that 
even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  events  of  the  past  has 
ceased  to  be  deemed  a  necessary  or  even  a  useful  ingredient 
in  the  preparation  of  a  philosophy  of  history.  No  system 
will  confess  itself  so  poor,  that  it  cannot  reconstruct  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  without  the  help  of  empirical  knowledge. 
A  Pole,  Cieszkowski  (Prolegomena  zur  Historiosophie,  1838), 
has  a  physical  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  historical  phe- 
nomena. According  to  him,  light  is  the  type  of  Persia,  me- 
chanism of  China;  Athens  represents  dynamic  electricity, 
Sparta  static  electricity.  The  electro-magnetic  system  an- 
swers to  Macedon,  the  expansive  force  of  heat  to  the  Roman 
empire.  The  dualism  of  church  and  state  in  the  middle  ;\<^\. -s 
corresponds  to  the  antithesis  of  acid  and  kali,  &c.  &c.  The 
same  ingenious  person  argues  from  the  analogy  of  the  natural 
sciences,  in  which,  with  the  help  of  an  old  tooth,  you  can 
reconstruct  an  antediluvian  monster,  that  history  has  to  deal 
with  the  future,  and  cannot  submit  to  be  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  well-known 
novelist  Gutzkow  was  in  prison ;  and  not  having  books  at 
hand  to  help  him  in  writing  a  novel,  beguiled  the  time  by 
writing  and  publishing  a  philosophy  of  history. 

These  recent  examples  may  serve  to  show  us  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  obtain 
for  a  new  system  the  sanction  of  history ;  or  that,  having  been 
made,  it  should  have  produced  a  ludicrous  result,  and  should 
have  furnished  the  most  complete  confutation  of  the  system 
it  was  meant  to  confirm.  But  we  have  already  said  that  the 
theory  is  not  the  most  remarkable  part  about  Mr.  Buckle's 
book.  It  is  by  his  portentous  display  of  reading  that  he  will 
impose  upon  many  in  whom  the  principles  in  their  naked  de- 
formity would  simply  excite  abhorrence.  The  theoretical 
portion  is  completely  overgrown  and  hidden  by  the  mass  of 
matter  which  is  collected  to  support  it,  and  on  which  Mr. 
Buckle  has  brought  to  bear  all  the  reading  of  a  lifetime. 
The  wonderful  accumulation  of  details  and  extravagance  of 
quotation  have  the  manifest  purpose  of  dazzling  and  blinding 
his  readers  by  the  mere  mass  of  apparent  erudition.  "  So 
learned  a  man  cannot  be  mistaken  in  his  conclusions,"  is  no 

*  According  to  his  disciples,  "  der  harmonische  Haupttheil,"  "  die  Bliithen- 
knospe"  of  the  system.  Erdmann,  Entwickelung  der  Speculation  seit  Kant,  ii. 
676. 
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doubt  what  they  are  expected  to  say.  We  cannot  therefore 
consider  the  success  of  Mr.  Buckle's  work  as  a  fair  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  peculiar  form  of  infidelity  which  he 
holds  prevails  in  this  country.  To  accept  his  conclusions,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  say,  Credo  quia  impium ;  but  in  order  to 
be  overawed  by  his  learning,  it  is  enough  to  have  less  of  it 
than  Mr.  Buckle  himself. 

It  is  for  this  reason  worth  while  to  inquire  briefly  whe- 
ther Mr.  Buckle  is  in  this  respect  so  great  an  authority  as  he 
professes  to  be,  and  as  it  is  commonly  taken  for  granted 
he  is ; — whether  he  really  possesses  that  knowledge  of  his 
subject  which  justifies  him  in  writing  upon  it; — or  whether,, 
in  a  word,  he  is  an  impostor. 

Apart  from  the  historical  excursions  of  modern  philoso- 
phers which  we  have  spoken  of,  and  with  which  Mr.  Buckle 
has  not  thought  fit  to  make  himself  acquainted,  the  great  pro- 
blems of  civilisation  which  he  tries  to  solve  have  been  dis- 
cussed within  the  last  few  years  by  three  eminent  men,  whose 
works  have  some  points  of  similarity  with  his  own.  In  1853 
a  French  diplomatist,  M.  de  Gobineau,  published  the  first 
portion  of  a  work  which  he  has  since  completed  in  four  vo- 
lumes, Essai  sur  VInegalite  des  Races  humaines.  Familiar 
with  all  the  latest  researches  of  French  and  German  writers,, 
he  investigates  in  great  detail  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
progress  and  the  decline  of  civilisation.  He  finds  that  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  purity  of  blood.  The  deterioration  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  races  is  the  sole  cause  of  decline: 
"  A  people  would  never  die  if  it  remained  eternally  composed 
of  the  same  national  elements'*  (vol.  i.  p.  53).  The  fate  of 
nations  is  unconnected  with  the  land  they  inhabit;  it  depends 
in  nothing  on  good  government  or  purity  of  morals.  Even 
Christianity  has  no  permanent  influence  on  civilisation  :  "  Le 
Christianisme  n'est  pas  civilisateur,  et  il  a  grandement  raison 
de  ne  pas  Tetfe"  (p.  124).  Whether  we  admit  or  reject  these 
conclusions,  it  is  unquestionable  that  they  are  founded  on 
most  various  and  conscientious  research,  and  an  abundance  of 
appropriate  learning,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  dishonest 
affectation  of  knowledge  by  which  Mr.  Buckle  deludes  his 
readers.  There  is,  moreover,  a-  learned  appendage  to  Gobi- 
neau's  book,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet  of  275  pages,  by  Pro- 
fessor Pott.  About  the  same  time  an  anonymous  work  ap- 
peared at  Marburg,  in  three  volumes,  bearing  the  somewhat 
obscure  title  Anthropognosie,  Ethnognosie  und  Polignasie,  in 
which  also  the  laws  which  influence  the  political  and  so- 
cial progress  of  mankind  are  explained  with  uncommon  eru- 
dition. It  was  by  a  well-known  political  writer,  Dr,  Voll- 
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graff;  and  though  disfigured  by  endless  subdivisions  and  an 
obscure  arrangement,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  instructive  works  that  have  appeared  in  our 
time.  All  the  principal  points  of  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  are 
here  discussed  and  illustrated  with  infinitely  greater  fullness 
of  knowledge  than  in  the  work  of  our  English  author  ;  and 
although  the  conclusions  to  which  the  German  philosopher 
would  lead  us  are  not  much  better,  at  least  there  is  much 
more  to  be  learnt  on  the  road. 

The  third  work  to  which  we  allude  is  very  different  in 
style  and  spirit,  and  bears  a  motto  which  at  once  deprives  it 
of  any  considerable  resemblance  to  Mr.  Buckle's  work :  Lo 
bueno,  si  breve,  dos  vezes  bup.no.  It  is  the  work  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  accomplished  philologer  in  Germany,*  and 
passes  in  review,  in  1(38  pages,  all  the  great  questions  which 
constitute  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  wisest  sayings  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  latest  discoveries  of  the  moderns,  are 
brought  together  with  incomparable  taste  and  learning ;  since 
Schlegel  so  brilliant  a  work  had  not  appeared  on  the  same 
field. 

We  have  drawn  attention  to  these  works,  because  they 
treat  of  exactly  the  same  questions  as  Mr.  Buckle's  History 
of  Civilisation,  and  are  all  written  by  men  of  distinguished 
abilities, — the  last  by  one  of  the  greatest  modern  scholars ; 
because,  moreover,  they  are  the  only  works  which  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  really  advanced  the  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  history,  and  are  therefore  the  first  books  to  which  any  body 
would  naturally  turn  who  is  employed  upon  the  subject.  None 
of  them,  we  may  add,  are  written  from  a  specifically  Catholic 
point  of  view ;  yet  Mr.  Buckle  has  never  once  alluded  to  any 
of  them. 

We  may  attribute  this  monstrous  neglect  of  what  has 
been  done  and  is  doing  in  the  field  which  he  is  cultivating 
either  to  simple  ignorance  of  the  present  state  of  learning,  or 
to  a  wary  dislike  of  whatever  might  not  help  to  support  his 
own  views.  There  is  no  other  alternative,  and  either  suppo- 
sition is  equally  fatal  to  his  credit. 

As  Mr.  Buckle  despises  the  historians,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  principal  philosophers,  it  may  be  asked,  Where,  then,  are 
his  authorities  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  a  note  (p.  5),  where 
we  are  told  that  Comte  is  the  "  writer  who  has  done  more 
than  any  other  to  raise  the  standard  of  history."  This  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  book,  and  in  general  to  Mr.  Buckle's  state 
of  mind.  His  view  seldom  extends  beyond  the  bounds  of 

*  Ernst  von  Lasaulx,  Neuer  Versuch  einer  alten  auf  die  Wahrheit  der  That- 
sachen  gegrlindeten  Philosophic  der  Geschichte. 
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the  system  of  that  philosopher,  and  he  has  not  sought  en- 
lightenment in  the  study  of  the  great  metaphysicians  of  other 
schools.  The  limits  of  his  knowledge  in  this  respect  are 
curious.  Of  Aristotle,  though  he  frequently  mentions  him, 
and  in  one  place  even  places  him  on  a  level  with  the  French 
physician  Bichat  (p.  81^),  there  is  no  proof  that  he  knows 
any  thing  at  all.  He  tells  us,  for  instance,  that  the  chief 
writers  on  the  influence  of  climate  are  Hume,  Montesquieu, 
Guizot,  and  Comte.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that  his  favourite 
theory  on  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle  (Problemata 
xiv.),  or  that  Hippocrates  wrote  a  work  on  the  subject.  Plato, 
though  sometimes  quoted,  seems  hardly  better  known.  No- 
body familiar  with  his  works  and  life  would  venture  upon  the 
statement  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  visited  Egypt 
(p.  81);  still  less  would  a  scholar  with  any  self-respect  have 
cited  Bunsen  as  an  authority  on  the  matter.  In  reality,  the 
only  question  is  how  long  he  remained,  there. 

This  is  a  fair  instance  of  our  author's  habit  of  going  to 
the  wrong  place  for  information,  and  ignoring  the  obvious  au- 
thorities. Altogether  Mr.  Buckle,  who  does  not  commonly  put 
his  light  under  a  bushel,  exhibits  acquaintance  with  scarcely 
four  or  five  of  the  most  common  writers  of  antiquity. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Christian  writers  should 
come  off  better :  there  is  a  good  deal  said  about  them ;  but 
it  is  borrowed  at  secondhand,  generally  from  Neander,  some- 
times from  Mosheim  or  Milman.  For  it  makes  no  difference 
to  Mr.  Buckle  whether  a  thing  is  true,  or  whether  somebody 
has  said  that  it  is  true.  It  is  enough  that  it  should  answer 
some  particular  purpose  of  the  moment.  Indeed,  although 
his  reading  appears  excessively  promiscuous,  it  is  in  reality 
selected  with  great  discrimination.  So  far  as  we  have  ob- 
served, the  standard  work  which  is  the  real  and  acknowledged 
authority  on  each  particular  subject  is  never  by  any  chance 
or  oversight  consulted  for  the  purpose.  We  have  shown  how 
the  case  stands  relatively  to  the  general  subject  of  civilisation. 
For  the  history  of  philosophy  we  have  continual  references  to 
Tennemann,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  at  the  time  of  Kant's 
supremacy  in  the  schools.  The  progress  of  learning  has  long 
since  displaced  his  work,  as  well  as  those  which  immediately 
succeeded  him.  Sometimes  we  find  reference  to  Hitter's  An- 
cient Philosophy,"  the  most  antiquated  portion  of  his  highly 
unsatisfactory  work.  The  vast  literature  on  this  subject  which 
has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years  is  never  noticed.  So  for 
the  history  of  medicine  we  have  Sprengel  and  Kenouard,  whose 
books  were  long  since  superseded  by  the  works  of  Hecker, 
Haser,  and  others.  On  India,  again,  we  are  referred  to  a  num- 
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ber  of  obsolete  publications,  and  the  great  work  of  Lassen  is 
never  mentioned.  The  same  ignorance  prevails  on  almost  every 
branch  of  learning  that  is  ostentatiously  brought  forward  ; 
but  we  should  be  following  Mr.  Buckle's  very  bad  example 
if  we  were  to  go  on  giving  lists  of  books  which  he  ought  to 
have  consulted. 

The  title  of  the  sixth  chapter,  "  Origin  of  History,  and 
State  of  Historical  Literature  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  ex- 
cited our  expectations.  To  a  man  of  Mr.  Buckle's  industry, 
the  hundreds  of  folios  in  which  the  historical  works  of  the 
middle  ages  are  contained  offered  a  splendid  and  inexhaust- 
ible field  for  the  exhibition  of  his  powers  of  research.  Here 
was  to  be  found,  in  the  history  of  European  civilisation  for  a 
thousand  years,  the  secret  of  its  subsequent  progress.  But 
Mr.  Buckle's  method  is  the  same  here  as  elsewhere.  He  shows 
himself  acquainted  with  just  half  a  dozen  of  the  common- 
est mediaeval  historians*;  and  these,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
with  only  one  exception,  all  English.  On  the  other  hand, 
whatever  is  to  be  found  about  them  in  the  most  ordinary 
books, — Hallam,  Warton, Turner,  Palgrave,  Wright,  &c., — is 
diligently  repeated.  The  vulgar  practice  of  reading  the  books 
one  is  to  write  about  was  beneath  so  great  a  philosopher. 
He  has  read  about  them,  but  very  little  in  them.  They  could 
not  greatly  attract  him  ;  for  the  middle  ages  must  be  a  mere 
blank  to  one  who  writes  the  history  of  modern  civilisation 
without  taking  into  account  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is 
chiefly  composed, — the  civilisation  of  antiquity,  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  Having  to  utter  a  few  generalities  upon  the 
subject,  it  was  obviously  more  convenient  to  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  to  take  counsel  of  a  few  writers  who  knew  very 
little,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  finding  an  imprudent  curiosity 
rewarded  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  unpalatable  and 
inflexible  facts.  This  safe  and  timely  ignorance,  which  he 
has  discreetly  cherished  and  preserved,  has  made  him  fully 
competent  to  declare  "  that  not  only  was  no  history  written 
before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  that  the  state  of 
society  was  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  one  to  be  writ- 
ten" (p.  299). 

Agreeably  to  the  materialistic  character  of  his  philosophy, 
Mr.  Buckle  examines  with  special  predilection  the  physical 
causes  which  influence  mankind.  His  second  chapter,  which 
is  devoted  to  this  inquiry,  is  the  most  interesting  and  elabo- 
rate part  of  the  volume.  In  these  regions  he  is  somewhat 
more  at  home.  It  is  but  an  act  of  justice,  therefore,  to  give 
some  attention  to  this  chapter.  Nowhere  do  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  of  the  author  more  visibly  appear. 
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The  subject  here  treated  has  very  recently  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  and  distinct  science  ;  and  it  has 
been  cultivated  on  the  Continent  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
success.  In  no  department  was  so  much  assistance  to  be 
derived  from  contemporary  writers.  Ritter,  the  founder  of 
the  science  of  comparative  geography,  began  forty  years  ago 
the  great  work  of  which  he  has  not  yet  finished  even  the 
Asiatic  portion.  He  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  to  de- 
termine in  detail  the  connection  of  the  material  world  with 
the  history  of  man.  In  his  footsteps  a  numerous  school  of 
writers  have  followed, — Rougemont,  Mendelssohn,  Knapp, 
&c. ;  and  a  variety  of  able  writers  have  made  it  a  popular  study. 

As  Ritter  first  established  a  bridge  between  history  and  geo- 
graphy, the  link  between  geology  and  history  was  discovered 
by  the  Saxon  geologist  Cotta.  Another  branch  of  the  same 
subject, — the  connection  between  the  vegetable  world  and  the 
civilisation  of  man, — has  been  treated  by  the  celebrated  bo- 
tanist Unger  of  Vienna.*  Finally,  Professor  Volzf  has  pro- 
duced a  most  learned  work  on  the  influence  of  the  domestic 
animals  and  plants  on  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Yet  Mr. 
Buckle  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  writings  and  discoveries  of 
these  men ;  and  he  has  therefore  written  a  dissertation  which 
not  only  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  is  of  no  value 
whatever  at  the  present  day. 

The  proposition  that  out  of  Europe  civilisation  is  depend- 
ent chiefly  upon  physical  causes,  and  man  subordinate  to 
nature,  is  proved,  among  other  examples,  by  that  of  Egypt 
(p.  44).  The  instance  is  infelicitous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  cited  by 
Ritter  in  support  of  precisely  the  contrary  view.  J  The  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were  not  better 
off,  or  more  civilised,  than  their  neighbours  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya  and  Arabia.  It  was  by  the  intelligence  of  the  remark- 
able people  who  settled  there  that  Egypt  became  the  richest 
granary  of  the  ancient  world.  The  inundation  of  the  Nile 
was  rendered  a  source  of  fertility  by  the  skill  of  those  who 
made  use  of  it.  But  when  the  vigour  of  the  nation  died 
away  under  the  wretched  government  which  succeeded  upon 
the  fall  of  Rome,  that  fertile  valley  relapsed  in  great  mea- 
sure into  its  old  sterility  ;  the  Thebais  became  a  desert,  and 
the  Mareotis  a  marsh.  Instead  of  proving  Mr.  Buckle's  case, 
Egypt  is  the  best  instance  of  the  subordination  of  nature  to 
the  intellect  and  will  of  man. 

*  Bqtanische  Streifziige  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Culturgeschichte. 
t  Beitrage  zur  Culturgeschichte. 

J  Ueber  das  historische  Element  in  der  geographischen  Wissenschaft,  1 83.3, — 
in  his  Abhandlungen,  p.  165. 
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Pursuing  his  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  aspects  of 
nature  on  man,  Mr.  Buckle,  who  has  a  theory  for  every 
thing,  discovers  that  the  cause  of  Catholicism  lies  in  earth- 
quake s  : 

"The  peculiar  province  of  the  imagination,"  he  informs  us, 
"  being  to  deal  with  the  unknown,  every  event  which  is  unexplained 
as  well  as  important,  is  a  direct  stimulus  to  our  imaginative  facul- 
ties  Earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  more  frequent 

and  more  destiuctive  in  Italy,  and  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
peninsula,  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  countries,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely there  that  superstition  is  most  rife,  and  the  superstitious 
clashes  most  powerful.  Those  were  the  countries  where  the  clergy 
first  established  their  authority,  where  the  worst  corruptions  of 
Christianity  took  place,  ami  where  superstition  has  during  the  longest 
period  retained  the  firmest  hold." 

In  other  words,  sequence  is  cause,  as  Hume  proves ;  whence 
post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc,  the  great  logical  principle  of  the 
positivists.  But  increase  of  Popery  follows  increase  of  earth- 
quakes ;  therefore — the  consequence  is  clear.  And  not  only  is 
Christianity  extracted  out  of  earthquakes,  but  also,  by  a  simi- 
lar chemistry,  Providence  is  derived  from  the  plague. 

Our  ignorance  about  another  life,  he  says,  is  complete  : 

11  On  this  subject  the  reason  is  perfectly  silent ;  the  imagination, 
therefore,  is  uncontrolled.  .  .  .  Tne  vulgar  universally  ascribe  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Deity  those  diseases  which  are  peculiarly 
fatal,  The  opinion  that  pestilence  is  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
anger,  though  it  has  long  been  dying  away,  is  by  no  means  extinct 
even  in  the  most  civilised  countries.  Superstitions  of  this  kind  will 
of  course  be  strongest  either  where  medical  knowledge  is  most  back- 
ward, or  where  disease  is  most  abundant." 

It  is  in  tropical  climates  that  nature  is  most  terrible,  and 
here,  says  our  author,  "  imagination  runs  riot,  and  religion  is 
founded  on  fear;  while  in  Europe  nature  is  subject  to  man, 
and  reason  rules  supreme."  This  theme  he  illustrates  by  the 
extreme  instances  of  India  and  Greece;  and  he  generalises 
his  conclusion  into  the  statement  that  "  the  tendency  of  Asia- 
tic civilisation  was  to  widen  the  distance  between  men  and 
their  deities ;  the  tendency  of  Greek  civilisation  was  to  dimi- 
nish it."  Hence  '*  in  Greece  we  for  the  first  time  meet  with 
hero-worship,  that  is,  the  deification  of  mortals;"  this  could 
not  take  place  in  tropical  countries.  "  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  it  should  form  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian  religion  ; 
neither  was  it  known  to  the  Egyptians,  nor  to  the  Persians, 
nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  Arabians ;"  but  it  was  part 
of  the  national  religion  of  Greece,  and  has  been  found  so 
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natural  to  Europeans,  that  "  the  same  custom  was  afterwards 
renewed  with  eminent  success  by  the  Romish  Church." 

Perhaps  no  writer  of  pretension  ever  made  a  more  dis- 
graceful exhibition  of  ignorance  and  unreason  than  Mr. 
Buckle  in  these  passages.  Unreason  ;  for  if  the  Catholic  cul- 
tus  of  saints  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Greek  deification  of 
heroes,  then  certainly  this  deification  is  not  simply  Euro- 
pean ;  it  is  as  natural  to  the  Indian  Catholic  as  to  the  Italian 
or  German,  not  to  mention  the  Orientals.  Exactly  the  same 
thing  is  found  in  Mahometanism,  wherever  it  spreads.  If 
Allah  alone  receives  divine  honours,  any  how  the  chief  cultus 
is  paid  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  and  to  the  graves  of  the 
various  holy  personages  with  which  Moslem  countries  are  so 
thickly  studded.  But  if  this  cultus  is  not  what  Mr.  Buckle 
meant  by  the  Greek  hero-worship,  then  his  mention  of  the 
Catholic  practice  is  invidious,  impertinent,  and  utterly  irre- 
levant to  his  argument.  Ignorance  ;  for  the  "  deification  of 
mortals,"  so  far  from  forming  no  part  of  the  ancient  Indian 
and  Egyptian  religions,  was  their  very  central  idea  and  foun- 
dation. The  fearful,  terrible  gods  that  Mr.  Buckle's  imagi- 
nation is  so  full  of,  were  only  elemental  deities,  rising  and 
falling  with  the  world,  destined  to  be  annihilated  ;  while  the 
human  soul  was  to  last  for  ever,  and  was  in  its  essence  supe- 
rior to  all  those  beings  that  kept  it  in  a  tedious  but  temporary 
thraldom.  The  whole  idea  of  the  Vedas  is  the  power  of  the 
Brahmin  over  the  elemental  deities,  exerted  by  means  of  the 
sacrifice.  The  deities  in  question,  though  vast  in  power  and 
wonderfully  large,  are  by  themselves  undefined  and  vague ; 
they  want  personality,  and  therefore  require  personal  direc- 
tion :  though  they  are  in  some  sense  universal  intellect  a.nd 
soul,  yet  they  are  formless  and  void ;  they  are  mere  blunder- 
ers till  they  are  directed  by  the  more  sure  intelligence  ot 
minds  akin  to  those  of  man.  Hence,  in  the  Wdantic  genesis 
of  things,  the  elemental  deities  are  the  matter  or  forces  which 
compose  the  universe ;  while  the  intelligent  agents  who  con- 
duct the  creative  process  are  the  seven  primeval  sages,  Rishis, 
or  Manus,  whose  very  name  attests  their  human  nature.*  It 
is  by  the  sacrifice  of  these  Rishis,  and  by  the  metres  they 
chanted,  that  the  mundane  deities  received  their  place  and 
office  in  the  world ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Vedantic  religion  are  all  identified  with  this  primitive  creative 
offering.  The  seven  priests  who  offer  the  Soma  sacrifice,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  hymns,  are  only  the  successors  of  the 
primitive  Rishis  or  Angiras,  whose  work  they  carry  on.  The 

*   See  the  fable  of  Purusha,  Rig  Veda,  lib.  viii.  cap.  iv.  hymns  17,  18,  19 ; 
and  White  Yadjur  Veda,  cap.  xxxi. 
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Sama  Veda  was  their  ritual ;   and  they  pretended  that  this 
ceremonial  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  universe, 
by  continuing  the  action  of  the  seven  creative  forces  which 
first  formed  the  world.     In  the  more  modern  system  of  the 
Puranas  the  same  agency  is  found.    The  world  is  successively 
destroyed  and  reconstructed  ;  there  are  seven  such  revolutions 
in  each  day  of  Brahma,  and  each  time  the  world  is  restored 
by  a  Manu  and  seven  attendant  Hi  bins.     Here,  instead  of  the 
subserviency  of  man  to  nature,  we  have  the  inferiority  of  na- 
ture to  man,  and  the  deification  of  men  in  as  exaggerated  a 
form  as  can  possibly  be  conceived.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Buddhist  system :  the  seven  human  Buddhas  are  succes- 
sively the  great  rulers  of  the  universe.     And  here  the  facts 
are  so  directly  contrary  to  Mr.  Buckle's  crude  speculations, 
that  in  the  very  country  where  nature  is  most  intractable,  and 
where  natural  forces  exert  the  most  terrific  influence  on  man, 
— in  the  great  frozen  plateau  of  Thibet, — there  the  deification 
of  man  is  carried  to  the  farthest  extent,  and  the  Grand  Llama, 
or  living  Buddha,  is  actually  identified  with  the  Supreme  God. 
With  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  Mr.  Buckle  founds  a  hasty 
conclusion  on  a  few  words  of  Herodotus ;  and  cares  nothing 
for  the  universal  and  most  ancient  worship  of  Osiris,  the  hu- 
man god,  with  whom  every  man  is  identified  at  death  in  the 
ritual.     In  Egypt  the  human  soul,  or  man,  was  superior  to 
the  elemental  deities.     "  I  am  your  lord,"  says  the  soul  to 
the  mundane  gods,  in  a  monumental  inscription  ;*  "  come  and 
do  homage  to  me ;  for  you  belong  to  me  in  right  of  my  divine 
father."     The  same  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  Egypto- 
Gnostic  lucubrations  of  the  pseudo-Hermes  Trismegistus.    In 
the  Persian  system,  Mithra  seems  to  have  held  a  place  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  Osiris  in  Egypt.     At  any  rate,  so  far 
from  its  being  true  that  the  deification  of  mortals  was  unknown, 
the  fact  is  that  the  king  assumed  successively  the  insignia  of 
each  of  the  seven  planets,  and  was  adored  by  the  people  as 
the  incarnate  presence  of  each.f     Of  the  ancient  Arabian  re- 
ligion Mr.  Buckle  professes  his  ignorance;  the  name,  there- 
fore, is  only  inserted  to  swell  bis  catalogue  to  the  eye,  without 
any  corresponding  increase  in  the  value  of  his  induction.     As 
we  have  shown  each  of  his  other  assertions  to  be  exactly  the 
contrary  of  the  truth,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  dis- 
proving one  that  he  owns  to  be  a  mere  guess.    In  a  later  page 
he  says,  that  in  Central  America,  as  in  India,  the  national 
religion  was  *'a  system  of  complete  and  unmitigated  terror. 
Neither  there,  nor  in  Mexico,  nor  in  Peru,  nor  in  Egypt,  did 
the  people  desire  to  represent  their  deities  in  human  forms, 
*  Champollion,  Grammaire,  p.  28j.  f  Dabistan,  p.  42. 
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or  ascribe  to  them  human  attributes."  On  the  contrary,  we 
can  prove  that,  in  all  these  countries,  the  gods — at  least  the 
human-formed  gods — are  in  sculptures  only  distinguishable 
from  men  by  the  addition  of  their  respective  symbols ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Egyptian  kings  and  queens  are  con- 
tinually represented  in  the  characters  of  the  various  gods  and 
goddesses  whom  they  patronised.  As  to  human  attributes 
being  ascribed  to  these  gods,  it  is  more  difficult  to  prove  this 
point  against  Mr.  Buckle  from  the  scarcity  of  poetical  legends. 
But  he  will  find  his  negative  still  harder  to  prove  against  us. 
In  Mexico,  the  progenitors  of  our  race,  Cihuacohuatl  (the 
woman-serpent,  or  mother  of  our  flesh)  and  her  husband,  are 
placed  among  the  thirteen  great  gods ;  and,  as  such,  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  the  elemental  deities,  coining  next  after  Tezat- 
lipoca,  the  creator,  and  Ometeuctli  and  his  wife,  the  progeni- 
tors of  the  heroes.  In  Peru  the  Aztec  sovereign  was,  as  in 
Egypt,  worshiped  as  the  sun.  Again,  Mr.  Buckle's  princi- 
ple is  as  false  as  his  facts.  Religious  terrorism  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  humanitarianism  of  a  religion.  As  among 
men,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  and  therefore  according  to  Mr. 
Buckle,  cruelty  is  in  proportion  to  inequality, — as  the  despot 
sheds  more  blood  than  the  constitutional  sovereign,  and  as 
the  despot  by  divine  right,  who  claims  not  only  the  civil 
homage  but  the  religious  veneration  of  his  people,  is  obliged 
to  be  more  severe  than  the  mere  military  adventurer ;  -so, 
when  we  go  a  step  further,  and  raise  a  living  man,  or  a  caste, 
into  the  place  of  God,  we  are  obliged  to  hedge  them  round 
with  a  fence  of  the  most  bloody  rites  and  laws.  The  real 
cause  of  Brahmin  and  Mexican  cruelty  was  not  because  the 
Divine  nature  was  so  separated  from  mankind,  but  because 
it  was  so  identified  with  a  certain  class  of  men  that  this  class 
was  obliged  to  maintain  its  position  by  a  system  of  unmiti- 
gated terrorism.  The  farther  we  remove  God  from  humanity, 
the  less  we  care  about  Him.  We  could  not  fancy  an  Epicurean 
fighting  in  defence  of  his  indolent  deities.  As  a  general  rule, 
those  who  persecute  are  willing  to  suffer  persecution ;  we 
cannot  fancy  any  body  willing  to  suffer  in  defence  of  an  ab- 
stract divinity  :  hence  we  suppose  that  the  more  abstract, 
intangible,  and  unreal  a  religion  is,  the  less  cruelty  will  be 
perpetrated  in  its  name.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  true 
account  of  the  cruelties  of  the  religions  Mr.  Buckle  enumer- 
ates, and  not  the  mere  influence  of  climate  and  the  aspects 
of  nature. 

The  origin  of  Mr.  Buckle's  mistakes  here,  as  in  other  sub- 
jects, is  his  learned  ignorance.  He  never  goes  to  the  best 
authorities ;  he  scarcely  ever  consults  the  originals.  If  he 
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had  given  himself  the  trouble  to  read  and  understand  the 
Vedas,  which  he  so  ostentatiously  quotes  at  secondhand, 
the  Puranas,  the  collections  of  Egyptian  monumental  inscrip- 
tions, the  Zendavesta,  and  to  understand  the  documents  about 
America  collected  by  M'Culloh,  he  might  have  <>iven  a  rather 
more  rational  account  of  the  religions  which  he  pretends  to 
philosophise  upon. 

In  the  same  unlucky  chapter  Mr.  Buckle  declares,  what 
on  his  principles  was  inevitable,  that  "  original  distinctions  of 
race  are  altogether  hypothetical"  (p.  36) ;  in  support  of  which 
view  that  eminent  positivist  Mr.  Mill  is  very  properly  quoted. 
As  we  have  to  deal  now  with  Mr.  Buckle's  false  learning 
rather  than  with  his  false  theories,  we  can  only  glance  at  this 
great  absurdity.  For  the  same  race  of  men  preserves  its  cha- 
racter, not  only  in  every  region  of  the  world,  but  in  every 
period  of  history,  in  spite  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  influ- 
ences. Were  not  the  Semitic  races  every  where  and  always 
monotheists;  whilst  all  Japhetic  nations,  from  Hindostan  to 
Scandinavia,  were  originally  pantheists  or  polytheists  ?  Epic 
poetry,  again,  is  distinctive  of  the  Indo-Gernianic  race  alone. 
The  most  amusing  example  of  a  nation's  fidelity  to  the  cha- 
racter which  it  obtained  on  its  first  appearance  in  history  is 
afforded  by  France.  Lasaulx  has  collected  the  judgments  of 
the  ancients  upon  the  Gauls:  "  Gallia,"  said  Cato,  "  duas  res 
industriosissime  persequitur,  rem  militarem  et  argute  loqui. 
Mobilitate  et  levitate  animi  novis  imperiis  studebant"  (Ctesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  1).  "  Omnes  fere  Gallos  novis  rebus  studere  et  ad 
bellum  mobiliter  celeriterque  excitari"  tlbid.  iii.  10).  "  Sunt 
in  consiliis  capiendis  mobiles,  et  novis  plerumque  rebus  stu- 
dent" (Ibid.  iv.  5).  "  Galli  quibus  insitum  est  esse  leves" 
(Trebellius  Pollio,  Galien.  4).  "  Gens  hominum  inquietissima 
et  avida  semper  vel  faciendi  principis  vel  imperil"  (Flavins 
Vophcus,  Saturninus,  7).* 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  have  said  quite  enough  to 
show  that  Mr.  Buckle's  learning  is  as  false  as  his  theory,  and 
that  the  ostentation  of  his  slovenly  erudition  is  but  an  artifice 
of  ignorance.  In  his  laborious  endeavour  to  degrade  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  and  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  to  the 
level  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  has  stripped  it  of  its 
philosophical,  of  its  divine,  and  uven  of  its  human  character 
and  interest. 

*  "  Gaul  pursues  two  things  with  immense  industry, — military  matters  and 
neat  speaking."  "  Through  instability  and  levity  of  mind  they  were  meditating  the 
overthrow  of  the  government."  "  Almost  all  the  men  of  Gaul  are  revolutionists, 
and  are  easily  and  quickly  excited  to  war."  "  In  council  they  are  unstable,  and 
generally  revolutionary."  '•  The  French,  to  whom  levity  is  natural."  "  A  most 
restless  kind  of  men,  always  wanting  to  set  up  a  king  or  an  empire." 
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When  an  able  and  learned  work  appears,  proclaiming  new 
light  and  increase  of  knowledge  to  the  world,  the  first  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  whether  it  was  written  in  the  service  of 
religion,  as  whether  it  contains  any  elements  which  may  be 
made  to  serve  religion.  A  book  is  not  necessarily  either  dan- 
gerous or  contemptible  because  it  is  inspired  bv  hatred  of  the 
Church.  "  Nemo  inveniret,  quia  nemo  discuteret,  nisi  pul- 
santibus  calumniatoribus.  Cum  enim  haeretici  calumniantur, 
parvuli  perturbantur.  .  .  .  Negligentius  enim  veritas  qusere- 
retur,  si  mendaces  adversaries  non  haberet"*  (Augustin.  Ser- 
mones  ad  Populum,  lib.  xi.).  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Julian 
of  Eclanum,  Calvin,  and  Strauss,  have  not  been  without  their 
usefulness.  An  able  adversary,  sincere  in  his  error  and  skil- 
ful in  maintaining  it,  is  in  the  long-run  a  boon  to  the  cause 
of  religion.  The  greatness  of  the  error  is  the  measure  of  the 
triumph  of  truth.  The  intellectual  armour  with  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  is  assailed  becomes  the  trophy  of  her 
victory.  All  her  battles  are  defensive,  but  they  all  terminate 
in  conquest. 

The  mental  lethargy  of  the  last  generation  of  English 
Catholics  was  due  perhaps  not  a  little  to  the  very  feebleness 
of  their  adversaries.  When  a  formidable  assailant  arose  at 
Oxford,  he  found  an  adversary  amongst  us  who  was  equal  to 
the  argument.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  the  no-popery  champion  of  Toryism,  a  very  sufficient 
opponent  appeared  in  the  person  of  O'Connell.  And  now 
that  Mr.  Spooner  is  the  representative  of  anti-Catholic  poli- 
tics, by  a  similar  admirable  dispensation  and  fitness  of  things, 
he  too  finds  among  Catholic  statesmen  foemen  who  are  worthy 
of  his  steel. 

It  is  not,  however,  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  Mr.  Buckle 
had  a  claim  on  our  attention.    He  is  neither  wise  himself,  nor 
likely  to  be  the  cause  of  wisdom  in  others ;  and  with  him 
"  Bella  geri  placuit  nullos  habitura  triumphos:"f 

for  we  could  not  allow  a  book  to  pass  without  notice  into 
general  circulation  and  popularity  which  is  written  in  an  im- 
pious and  degrading  spirit,  redeemed  by  no  superiority  or 
modesty  of  learning,  by  no  earnest  love  of  truth,  and  by  no 
open  dealing  with  opponents. 

We  may  rejoice  that  the  true  character  of  an  infidel  phi- 
losophy has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  monstrous  and  ab- 

*  "No  one  would  discover,  for  no  one  would  discuss,  unless  roused  by  the 
blows  of  misrepresentation.  For  while  heretics  misrepresent,  the  little  ones  are 
scandalised.  .  .  .  Truth  would  not  be  sought  so  industriously,  it'  it  had  no  enemies 
to  tell  lies  of  it." 

f  "  We  undertake  a  war  where  victory  is  no  triumph." 
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surd  results  to  which  it  has  led  this  writer,  who  has  succeeded 
in  extending  its  principles  to  the  history  of  civilisation  only 
at  the  sacrifice  of  every  quality  which  makes  a  history  great. 
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OUR  ecclesiastical  literature  has,  during  these  latter  years, 
received  several  welcome  contributions  from  Protestant  Ger- 
many. We  may  instance  the  Patres  Apo.slolici,  recently  issued 
by  Dressel  ;  the  St.  Ireneeus,  edited  by  Stieren  ;  CEhler's  Ter- 
tullian,  with  a  critically  revised  text,  elucidated  with  notes, 
and  enriched  with  a  supplementary  volume  of  Dissertations ; 
and  the  less  elaborate  but  more  interesting  collection  of  the 
Apologists  of  the  Second  Century,  prepared  by  Otto.  To 
these  we  may  add  the  Selection  of  Dogmatic  Writings  of 
St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  and  other  Greek  Fathers;  a  work 
projected  and  commenced  by  the  late  Professor  Thilo,  and 
now  in  progress  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Goldhorn,  In  these 
neat  and  correctly  printed  octavos,  sold  at  a  moderate  price, 
are  presented  the  treasures  long  laid  up  in  the  costly  folios 
of  earlier  days ;  and  the  learning  of  Cotelier,  and  of  Massuet, 
Le  Nourry,  and  their  Benedictine  brethren,  together  with  the 
accessions  of  modern  scholarship,  are  brought  within  the 
reach  of  theological  students  in  general.  Honourable  men- 
tion is  likewise  due  to  Richter's  edition  of  the  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  illustrated  by  Declarations 
and  Resolutions  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  by  extracts 
from  the  Builarium  and  the  works  of  Benedict  XIV.,  and 
by  certain  Papal  Constitutions,  which  are  recited  in  extenso. 
Were  the  number  of  these  somewhat  enlarged,  by  the  addi- 
tion e.  g.  of  the  Super  soliditate  and  the  Auctore»i  Jidei,  and 
had  a  closer  attention  been  paid  to  typographical  accuracy, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  desiderate  in  this  handsome  and 
serviceable  volume.  We  close  our  list  with  the  Libri  Sym- 
bolici,  or  the  edition  of  the  Roman  Catechism  and  Tridentine 
enactments  prepared  by  Streitwolf,  and  issued  nine  years 
after  his  death  by  Klener,  in  1845;  qualifying,  as  in  duty 
bound,  our  commendation  with  a  reserve.  The  Catechism 

*  Regesta  Pontificum  Romnnorum  ab  condita  Ecclesia  ad  annum  post  Chris- 
tum natum  MCXCVIII.  Edidit  Philippus  Jaffd.  (4to,  pp.  951.)  Berolini,  1851. 

Annlecta  Juris  Pontiftcii.  Vingt-cinquieme  livraison,  mars  et  avril  1858. 
Rome,  1858. 
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is  unquestionably  edited  with  a  critical  care  and  research 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  parallel,  and  is  richly  furnished 
with  references  to  the  Scriptures,  Fathers,  and  schoolmen. 
The  prolegomena  contain  an  erudite  history  of  the  Creeds 
and  of  the  Roman  Catechism,  of  the  Tridentine  Decrees  and 
other  subsequent  formularies ,-.  the  literary  index  at  the  close 
of  the  work  is  a  valuable  bibliographical  compendium,  initi- 
ating the  student  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  editions 
of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  admirably 
facilitating  reference  to  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
foot-notes  which  may  mislead  the  unwary  ;  and  we  add  with 
regret,  that  a  book  which  bespeaks  such  an  outlay  of  skill 
and  persevering  labour,  and  which  was  no  doubt  honestly 
put  forth  to  serve  the  cause  of  true  religion  and  Christian 
union,  is  disfigured  by  the  reprint,  in  the  appendix,  of  a 
stupid  and  calumnious  forgery.* 

Of  the  two  works  which  supply  the  text  for  the  present 
article,  the  first  may  be  described  as  a  collection,  by  a  Jew- 
ish author,  of  scattered  documents  of  the  highest  importance 
in  reference  to  history  in  general,  as  well  as  to  Christian  be- 
lief and  practice, — of  admonitions,  judgments,,  and  decisions, 
which,  emanating  from  the  supreme  rulers  and  teachers  of 
the  Church,  and  addressed  to  its  several  classes,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  multifarious  subjects,  have  exerted,  and  continue  to 
exert,  a  great  influence  on  society.  It  is  a  calendar  of  some 
ten  thousand  records,  the  majority  of  which  remain  in  sub- 
stantial integrity ;  whilst  our  knowledge  of  the  rest  is  derived 
from  fragmentary  quotations  preserved  in  the  letters  of  cor- 
respondents, allusions  made  to  them  by  contemporaries,  or 
other  sources.  It  is  not  a  book  of  pontifical  annals,  still  less 
a  general  Church-history ;  although  the  materials  for  the 
history  of  the  Popes  during  the  first  eleven  centuries  are 
brought  together,  the  chronology  of  every  pontificate  is  ad- 
justed, the  date  and  place  of  election,  consecration,  and  de- 
cease, as  well  as  the  year  and  day  when,  and  the  spot  where, 
every  letter  of  each  pontiff  was  written  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
ascertained. 

On  the  collecting  and  ordering  this  mass  of  documents 
five  years'  labour  has  been  bestowed,  with  a  research  the 
compass  of  which  the  reader  may  calculate  after  running 

*  The  "  Hungarian  Confession,"  which  made  its-  appearance  about  1673,_and 
was  palmed  upon  the  Jesuits.  The- following  propositions  are  a  sample  of  its 
style:  "  That  whatever  the  Pope  shall  ordain  or  command  is  to  be  more  prized 
by  lay  people  than  the  precepts  of  the  living  God ;  that  the  Pope  is  to  be  hon- 
oured with  divine  honour ;  that  he  has  power  to  change,  add  to,  or  take  from, 
Scripture  at  pleasure."  At  the  conclusion,  they  who  utter  the  profession  curse 
their  teachers,  curse  their  parents,  curse  themselves. 
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over  the  author's  opening  list  of  books  consulted,  and  ob- 
serving the  manifold  and  precise  references  which  usually 
accompany  every  statement  in  the  body  of  the  volume. 
Bullaria,  charters,  collections  of  councils,  local  histories,  .the 
manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  the  Record 
Offices  at  Stuttgard,  Carlsruhe,  and  Hanover,  have  ena- 
bled the  author  to  produce  a  Registry  that  includes  every 
authentic,  or  awhile  reputed  authentic,  epistle  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  from  St.  Clement  to  Celestine  III., 
with  an  indication  of  its  scope;  and  in  order  to  facilitate 
reference,  the  works  where  the  piece  is  textually  exhibited 
or  is  at  least  accounted  for  are  quoted  by  volume  and  page, 
and  whenever  the  piece  is  extant,  its  commencing  words  are 
cited. 

The  author  has  carried  his  work  down  to  the  death  of 
Celestine  III.,  in  1198.  The  continuation  of  it  would  be  a 
vast  and  yet  comparatively  an  easy  undertaking.  For  with 
the  pontificate  of  Celestine's  successor,  Innocent  III.,  com- 
menced the  consecutive  enregistering  and  careful  preserving 
of  the  pontifical  letters.  The  series,  extending  from  Inno- 
cent to  St.  Pius  V.  (1198-1572),  and  amounting  to  two  thou- 
sand and  sixteen  volumes,  are  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  Library.* 

It  would  have  been  matter  for  congratulation  had  the 
scrinia  of  earlier  pontificates  been  watched  over  with  the 
same  care.  But  it  appears  that,  up  to  the  times  of  St.  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  a 
continuous  and  complete  registry  was  not  attempted.  The 
collections  of  subsequent  pontiffs  have  been  broken  up :  of 
that  portion  of  John  VIII. 's  collection  which  has  survived 
the  wreck,  consisting  of  three  hundred  letters,  much  is  frag- 
mentary and  obscured  by  corruption  of  the  text;  and  al- 
though about  four  hundred  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the 
(so-called)  Register  of  St.  Gregory  VII.,  that  collection  is 
undeniably  incomplete. 

*  We  wish  we  could  add  that  such  a  continuation  was  forthcoming,  under  the 
auspices  of  those  who  have  the  custody  of  the  store ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  Herr  Jaffe 
might  reckon  upon  every  facility  being  accorded  to  him  for  inspecting  the  docu- 
ments. We  have  been  assured,  however,  that  it  is  otherwise  ;  and  that  a  homely 
well-known  proverb  is  applicable  here,  precisely  in  the  way  in  which  Erasmus 
(Adagia,  p.  176)  does  apply  it:  "  Veluti  si  quis  egregios  codices  inclusos  dili- 
yenter  adservet,  quo*  nee  ipse  unquam  evolvat,  nee  aliis  evolvendi  facial  copiam." 
This  intellectual  avarice  is  really  more  pitiable  and  illiberal  than  the  hoarding  of 
pelf,  and  the  loss  and  detriment  it  entails  are  incalculable.  A  guardian  of  the 
depositories  of  knowledge,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  highest  order,  would  do 
most  honour  to  himself  and  to  his  trust  by  adopting  the  maxim  which  the  Wise 
Man  consecrated  by  his  example :  "  Sine  fictione  didici  (sapientiam),  et  sine  in- 
vidia  communico,  et  honestatem  illitu  non  abscondo"  (Wisdom  vii.  13). 
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From  this  general  description  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  Herr  Jaffe's  work,  we  proceed  to  some  remarks  on  its 
execution.  In  forming  a  judgment  on  the  latter,  it  is  indis- 
pensable not  to  lose  sight  of  the  former. 

The  book  is  designed  to  be  an  exact  but  simple  and  co- 
lourless indicator  of  epochs,  dates,  and  documents,  of  most 
various  complexion,  that  deal  with  subjects  very  dissimilar, — 
religious  and  secular,  devotional,  polemical,  ritual, — and  are 
sometimes  of  an  argumentative,  sometimes  of  a  legislative  or 
a  hortatory  character.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  suggested 
by  the  Regesta  Imperil  of  Bohmer,  who  has  given  an  exact 
chronological  abstract  of  all  papers  emanating  from  the  em- 
perors from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  accompany- 
ing the  documentary  notices  with  exhaustive  references  to 
the  historians  of  the  times.  Jaffe,  on  a  larger  field,  confines 
himself  to  the  mere  facts  and  words  of  the  documents.  In- 
directly, it  will  be  serviceable  to  the  divinity  student;  but 
its  purpose  is  to  be  a  historian's  guide-book.  Now  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  in  a  work  having  this  scope  theological  dis- 
cussion would  be  an  excrescence  and  an  encumbrance;  and 
that  the  ritualist,  or  homilist,  or  biblical  critic  might  with 
equal  reason  expect  that  telling  facts  and  pregnant  dicta 
should  have  the  prominence  yielded  to  them  which  each  one 
claims  as  due  to  his  favourite  theme,  as  that  one  whose  spe- 
cialite  lies  in  dogmatic  or  controversial  theology  should  com- 
plain that  emphasis  is  not  given  to  testimonies  which  he  "  loves 
to  dwell  upon,"  and  that  in  a  dry  recital  or  meagre  summary 
they  are  ignored.  Argumenta  ponemus  quidem,  argumentabi- 
mur  nunquam;  scribimus  ad  narrandum,  non  ad  probandum,  we 
think,  are  the  rules  appropriate  to  a  work  like  this.  Set  down 
fairly  what  you  have,  and  as  amply  as  your  limits  will  per- 
mit ;  that  done,  you  are  functus  officio  :  you  will  suggest, 
guide,  and  assist  the  investigations  of  the  student  in  divinity, 
law,  or  history ;  it  is  for  him  to  construct  upon  the  basis 
which  you  have  helped  him  to  settle. 

After  all,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  the  book  were  some- 
what fuller  in  its  details,  although  the  volume  would  have 
been  swelled  beyond  its  present  bulk  of  a  thousand  quarto 
pages.  Certain  omissions,  which  have  been  censured  as  stu- 
died suppressions,  certain  phrases  the  conciseness  of  which 
has  occasioned  an  unfavourable  interpretation,  might  thus 
have  been  avoided.  But  on  this  matter  the  author  has  a  right 
to  speak  for  himself: 

"  Itaque  id  contendimus  ut  jam  editis  literis  in  angustum  co- 
gendis  spatii  quam  plurimum  lucrificaretur,  conspectus  redderetur 
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facilior,  rerum  capita  quam  integerrime  possent  ante  oculos  pone- 
rentur"  (p.  v.). 

It  will  repay  investigation  to  inquire  how  far  the  author 
has  succeeded  in  his  endeavour,  and  fulfilled  his  engagement; 
whether,  after  reasonable  allowance  for  oversights  from  which 
no  amount  of  diligence  can  protect  a  writer,  and  for  the  bias 
of  one  kind  or  another  from  which  the  most  upright  of  pur- 
pose are  not  exempt,  he  can  be  said  to  have  produced  a  good 
and  trustworthy  book.  An  article  contained  in  the  periodi- 
cal which  stands  second  in  our  list  will  materially  assist  us  in 
this  inquiry.  The  Analecta  Juris  Pontificii,  though  published 
at  Rome,  is  written  in  the  French  language ;  ana  the  review 
of  Jaffe's  work  in  a  recent  Number  is  supposably  the  pro- 
duction of  a  French  ecclesiastic  residing  in  that  city.  Pro- 
fessing to  decline  an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  work,  the 
review  undertakes  to  justify  its  verdict  by  a  competent  num- 
ber of  instances  which  it  alleges  to  remark  upon,  taken  cur- 
sorily from  the  first  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  which  bring  us 
to  the  close  of  the  pontificate  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  The 
verdict  is,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  unfavourable.  From 
the  imputation  of  deliberate  malevolence  the  author  is  ab- 
solved : 

"  Cependant  le  livre  contient  une  foule  de  passages  qui  sem- 

blent  trahir  une  intention  vraiment  hostile Tant  1'impartialite 

de  1'histoire  que  les  besoins  de  la  science  catholique  doivent  con- 
courir  a  faire  rejeter  un  livre  qui  embrouille  les  fails  ou  les  en- 
venime,  et  qui  supprime  les  plus  importans  temoignages  de  la  tradi- 
tion ecclesiastique  pour  la  discipline  et  le  dogme"  (p.  672). 

Now  before  the  theological  or  historical  student  makes 
up  his  mind,  upon  the  warrant  of  this  peremptory  censure,  to 
discard  a  book  which  has  some  claims  to  his  attention,  we 
request  a  consideration  of  the  grounds  of  the  censure.  The 
critic,  intent  upon  his  purpose,  has  no  doubt  done  his  utmost 
to  establish  the  judgment  so  decisively  uttered  ;  let  his  doings 
be  examined  somewhat  closely  for  a  short  space.  Judex  dam- 
natur  cum  nocens  absolvitur :  true;  but  when  a  judge  misdi- 
rects, cavils,  blunders,  and  travels  out  of  the  record,  we  say 
that  he  should  be  dismissed  from  the  bench.  In  the  interests, 
accordingly,  of  historical  impartiality  and  ecclesiastical  learn- 
ing, we  offer  our  protest  against  a  species  of  criticism  which 
is  neither  reprobated  nor  discountenanced  as  it  deserves  to  be; 
which,  however,  we  take  leave  to  say,  is  of  a  nature  to  bring 
contempt  on  the  class  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  and  which 
must  be  eventually  injurious  to  the  cause  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  serve. 
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Characteristically,  the  review  starts  with  an  angry  com- 
plaint on  a  small  matter.  The  author  has  not  given  the  pre- 
fix of  "  Saint"  to  the  names  of  any  of  the  pontiffs  after  St. 
Gregory  the  Great.  As  he  has  given  it  to  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  those  of  an  earlier  date  who  are  reckoned  inalbo  sanctorum, 
there  is  something  of  inconsistency  in  this.  However,  the 
simple  omission  of  this  title  of  honour  in  a  Latin  work  will 
stagger  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  usage  of  some  of  our 
best  Catholic  writers.  Take  as  instances  the  Commentaries 
of  Estius  and  of  Maldonatus,  and  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Aquin.  The  Holy  Fathers,  and  others  of  God's  glorified 
elect,  are  by  name  mentioned  several  thousand  times  in  these 
folios ;  yet  even  the  lynx's  eye  of  our  critic  would,  we  believe, 
fail  to  discover  one  case  in  which  the  prefix  in  question  is 
used.  He  should  have  remembered  this,  and  checked  him- 
self in  his  outbreak :  "  le  titre  de  saint  refuse  a  un  grand 
nombre  de  pontifes :  .  .  .  1'Eglise  n'a  vu  aucun  saint  sur  la 
chaire  de  St.  Pierre  depuis  le  sixieme  siecle."  Again,  whilst 
in  respect  of  several  of  the  saints  who  filled  the  apostolic 
chair  in  the  early  ages  the  evidence  is  clear  and  ample  that 
they  fell  by  the  persecutor's  sword,  in  respect  of  many  more 
the  proof  is  far  from  conclusive ;  and  it  is  a  fact  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  one  moderately  acquainted  with  Church 
history,  that  the  term  "  martyrdom"  is  equivocal,  and  that 
the  title  of  martyr  is  borne  by  many  who  gave,  indeed,  a  faith- 
ful testimony,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  suffering,  who,  how- 
ever, closed  their  career  by  a  natural  death.*  St.  Fabian's 
death  was  by  the  sword ;  our  author  enregisters  it  by  the 
simple  word  necatur,  a  mode  of  expression  "  qu'aucun  catho- 
lique  n'emploie  pour  exprimer  le  martyre  souffert  pour  la  foi 
chretienne."  And  yet  scriptural  and  ecclesiastical-)-  phrase, 
to  which  the  critic  cannot  be  a  stranger,  might  protect  it  from 
cavil.  He  complains  that  St.  Clement's  martyrdom  has  been 
passed  over;  and  says,  "  au  sujet  du  martyre  de  St.  Clement 
et  de  son  culte  on  peut  noter  ce  qu'atteste  St.  Jerome"  (p. 
662).  We  turn  to  St.  Jerome,  and  find  as  follows :  "  OBIIT 
tertio  Trajani  anno,  et  nominis  (nomini)  ejus  memoriam  usque 
hodie  extructa  Ecclesia  custodit."J  Of  his  "  martyrdom,"  in 
the  sense  of  the  French  critic,  not  a  word.  It  is  a  significant 

*  See  Ducange  in  voce  (vi.  306,  ed.  Henschel). 

f  "  In  occisione  gladii  inortui  sunt"  (Heb.  xi.  37).  "  Vidi  subtus  altare 
animus  interfectorum  propter  verbum  Dei"  (Apoc.  vi.  9).  "  Innocentes  pro 
Christo  infantes  occisi  sunt ;  .  .  .  lactentes  interfecti  sunt,"  &c.  (Brev.  Rom.). 
"  Quid  Petro,  quid  Paulo  sublimius?  Neronianum  gladium  crueutarunt"  (St. 
Jerome,  ep.  68,  ad  Castrutium). 

J  De  Viris  lllustribus,  c.  xvi.,  ed.  Vallarsi. 
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fact,  that  the  critic  in  quoting  from  St.  Jerome  omits  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence. 

JafliS  has  described  one  of  St.  Leo's  letters  as  laying  open 
the  "  errors"  of  Nestorius  and  Eutyches.  Nay,  says  the 
critic,  St.  Leo  distinctly  says  "  heresies."  Must  we  remind 
a  churchman  of  the  prayer,  "  ut  destructis  adversitatibus  et 
erroribus  universis,"  for  the  extinction  of  heresies;  or  of  those 
passages  in  Holy  Writ  in  which  the  worst  of  heresies*  are 
denoted  by  the  term  which  he  thinks  inadequate ;  or  of  the 
style  in  which  a  Pope  was  content  to  stigmatise  the  Pelagian 
heresy  :  "  contra  reliquas  Pelagian!  erroris  ineptias"  ?f 

Another  complaint  often  alleged  by  the  critic  is,  that  the 
author  has  encumbered  his  volume  with  inutilites.  We  be- 
lieve he  reckons  some  of  his  short  chronological  observations 
as  belonging  to  this  category ;  although  the  fixing  of  dates, 
at  least  approximatively,  and  the  taking  note  of  divergencies 
and  difficulties,  seem  to  enter  essentially  into  the  plan  of  a 
work  of  this  character.  That  the  author  has  sometimes  failed, 
tjiat  in  some  instances  he  is  signally  mistaken,  is  no  reason 
against  his  having  undertaken  to  perform  what  falls  within 
the  scope  of  his  work,  and  has  been  in  most  instances  success- 
fully achieved  by  him.  Certainly,  if  by  inutilites  we  are 
to  understand  extraneous  or  frivolous  matters  and  irrelevant 
observations,  the  critic's  essay  will  furnish  exemplifications  in 
point.  What  is  it  to  our  present  business  to  be  told  why  the 
consort  of  the  Emperor  Justin  took  the  name  of  Euphemia  ?  J 
If  by  inutilites  we  are  to  understand  a  convenient  vague- 
ness of  expression,  by  which  a  reasonable  demand  may  be 
bafHed,  or  an  insinuation  conveyed  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  substantiate,  certainly  there  is  little  to  be  objected 
against  the  author  on  this  score;  whilst  the  instances  of  this 
manoeuvring  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  pages  of  his  critic. 
The  reader  may  occasionally  be  misled  by  over-conciseness 
of  expression  in  a  summary  ;  or  perhaps,  as  our  critic  himself 
has  done,§  misapprehend  the  author's  meaning  through  his 
not  consulting  the  Greek  authority  which  ascertains  it.  He 
will  not,  however,  be  imposed  upon,  or  be  irritated  by,  the 

*  "  Ne  insipientium  errore  traducti  excidatis,"  &c.  (2  Pet.  iii.  17).  "Errore 
Balaam,"  &c.  (St.  Jude,  verse  11). 

f  Bonif.  II.  ad  Ceesarium  Arelat  (Harduini  Cone.  ii.  1110). 

J  Analecta,  p.  667. 

§  "  S.  Fabianus  eligitur  ab  omni  populo,"  says  Jaffe,  and  refers  to  Eusebius. 
"  Eusebe  ne  dit  pas  tout  a  fait  cela,"  says  the  critic.  Eusebius'  text  must  de- 
termine :  ruv  ya§  abeXQuv  a-rdvTwv  x(lS<frov'las  tvtitfv  TT/J  TOV  fj.f\\oi>TO* 

Sta$f£tff6ai  TV  IfiffitonrJiv 'E<p'  f  rbv  vdvra  \acn>  &o"ir((>  ixp'  ii>bs 

irvevfj.aros  Otiov  nivTjBtvra.  6n6fft,  K.T.\.  (H.  E.  vi.  28,  ed.  Reading,  p.  294). 
Again :  "  Eusebe  dit, '  Respondet  Clemens  pemonam  gerens  Ecclesiae  Romanse.'  " 
Now  Eusebius'  words  are,  u>s  a-rb  TT)S  'Pai/xatW  tKK\f]ffias  SifTinrucra.ro  (p.  108). 
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petty  wiles  which  lurk  under  the  plausible  generalities  of 
*'  les  docteurs  catholiques,"  "  les  auteurs,"  "  tous  les  ecri- 
vains,"  or  the  attempt  to  convert  a  particular  fact  into  a 
general  rule,  e.  g.  by  omitting  the  name  of  Maximus,  the 
bishop  in  whose  regard  a  certain  form  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cedure was  adopted,  and  implying  through  the  undetermined 
expression  "  un  eveque"  that  the  course  prescribed  was  of 
universal  application.  A  decretal  attributed  to  St.  Eleuthe- 
rius,  Magno  munere  misericordice,  has  been  "  hardiment  re- 
jete  parmi  les  apocryphes"  (p.  662).  No  great  stretch  of  dar- 
ing, we  think,  to  relegate  a  piece  which,  as  Pagi  observes,  has 
several  marks  of  being  supposititious  ;*  whose  commencing 
words  belong  to  St.  Leo,  and  whose  remainder  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  a  cento  of  still  more  recent  ecclesiastical  writers, 
who  are  cited  in  the  margin  of  Harduin's  Concilia.  But  let 
that  pass.  If  the  abbe  is  prepared  to  impugn  the  judgment 
of  Dupin,  Ceillier,  Pagi,  and  others, f  let  him  speak  up  and 
tell  us  so ;  but  what  does  he  mean  when  he  says,  "  la  lettre 
n'est  pas  traitee  si  rigoureusement  dans  Baronius"  ? 

He  complains  that  the  Cardinal's  Ecclesiastical  Annals 
are  not  enumerated  in  the  author's  list  of  books  consulted. 
The  discovery  of  this  (perhaps  accidental)  omission  is  an  in- 
dication of  close  research :  it  would  have  been  a  token  of 
common  candour  to  have  added,  what  any  one  will  perceive 
on  cursory  inspection,  that  the  Cardinal's  work  is  again  and 
again  cited,  volume  and  page,  in  the  course  of  Jafle's  book. 

To  present  in  a  small  compass  an  intelligible  and  faithful 
outline  of  several  of  the  pieces  catalogued  in  the  Regesta,  was 
a  task  demanding  skill  and  patient  industry.  Want  of  space 
may  be  pleaded  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  some  omissions 
and  deficiencies  in  these  summaries;  not,  however,  we  think, 
for  all  of  them.  For  instance,  the  letter  of  St.  Innocent  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Mileve  contains  an  important 
passage  on  infant  baptism,  which  Jaffe  has  omitted  to  notice. 
The  omission  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  vigilant  critic. 
And  yet  it  is  not  an  incidental  clause,  or  a  qualifying  proviso; 
it  is  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Rescript.  Elsewhere  the  abb£ 
is  more  exacting ;  and,  as  we  believe,  unreasonably  so.  Thus, 
because  the  author,  in  giving  a  succinct  resume  of  St.  Agape- 
tus'  letter  to  St.  Caesarius  on  the  unalienableness  of  Church 
lands,  omits  the  Pontiff's  disclaimer  of  selfishness  or  worldly- 
mindedness,  he  is  taxed  by  the  critic  with  giving  "  une  tour- 
nure  odieuse  a  la  chose"  (p.  669) ;  or,  because  in  noticing 

*  Pagi,  ad  ann.  192,  Critica,  torn.  i.  pp.  101  et  seq.  (ed.  Antw.  1727). 
\  "  Hsec  viri  eruditi  adulterina  censent,"  says  Harduin. 
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a  letter  addressed  by  St.  Leo  to  the  Bishops  of  Sicily,  which 
argues  largely  for,  and  strictly  insists  upon,  the  administra- 
tion of  solemn  baptism  being  reserved  for  the  festivals  of 
Easter  and  Pentecost,  the  author,  in  his  epitome  of  a  piece 
of  some  three  hundred  lines,  has  not  noticed  a  clause  of  five 
or  six,  to  the  effect  that  baptism  may  and  should  be  per- 
formed at  all  times  when  the  urgency  is  extreme,  he  is  judged 
by  the  same  standard  as  would  be  applied  to  a  professed 
writer  on  dogma  or  ritual,  and  made  answerable  for  a  serious 
error  in  the  minds  of  his  readers  :  "Dire  sans  restriction  qu'on 
ne  peut  le  donner  qu'en  ces  deux  temps  de  1'annee,  c'est 
laisser  croire  que  St.  L^on  ne  croyoit  pas  le  bapteme  n^ces- 
saire  de  ne"cessite  de  moyen  pour  le  salut"  (p.  666). 

We  suspect  that  the  abba's  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
clause  in  St.  Leo's  letter  by  the  summary  which  heads  it  in 
some  editions  of  the  Councils, — a  summary  which  neverthe- 
less assigns  to  the  exceptional  topic  a  space  wholly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  that  which  it  really  occupies  in  the  text.  He  has 
said  in  another  instance,  "  Jaffe  pouvoit  copier  les  editeurs 
des  conciles,  et  dire  avec  eux,"  &c.  To  his  credit  be  it  said, 
that  Jaffe  has  not  done  so  in  places  where  the  editorial  divi- 
sions and  synopses  would  have  misled  him  ;  and  we  think 
that  we  can  trace  back  some  of  the  abbe's  ill-considered 
charges  against  the  author,  and  some  of  his  own  more  serious 
misstatements,  to  his  neglecting  to  examine  the  text  of  the 
documents  with  sufficient  care,  and  relying  too  implicitly  on 
summarists  and  annotators,  whose  meaning  besides  he  has 
sometimes  mistaken.  Meanwhile  let  us  adduce  one  or  two 
instances  more  of  peddling  criticism,  sorry  nibbling,  tiresome 
carping.  St.  Celestine  is  described*  as  charging  certain 
Bishops  in  Gaul  to  check  some  of  their  priests,  who  moot  un- 
learned questions  (indisciplinatas  qutestiones)  and  obstinately 
gainsay  the  truth  ;  and  further,  as  declaring  that  Augustine 
(sanctce  recordationis  virum)  had  always  been  united  with  him 
in  communion.  What  is  wanting  here  ?  "  L'auteur  tronque 
le  temoignage  que  rend  le  Pape  a  la  science  de  St.  Augustin" 
(p.  665).  Once  more :  Jaffe  is  allowed  to  have  "  cited  textu- 
ally"  St.  Cyprian's  splendid  testimony  to  the  "virtues  of  St. 
Cornelius  ;  "  mais  il  supprime  sa  chastete  virginale,  qui  peut 
s'entendre  du  celibat  toujours  observe"  (p.  662).  St.  Cyp- 
rian's words  are,  "  pro  pudore  virginalis  conscienti®  suse," 
which  are  variously  interpreted. f  But  surely  it  is  hyper- 
critical to  exact  the  insertion  of  this  particular  ;  with  equal 
reason  might  the  author  have  been  taxed  with  "  suppression" 

*  Jaffd,  pp.  32,  n.  163.  f  Ad  Anton,  (ed.  Fell,  p.  103). 
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of  the  statement  that  Cornelius  had  passed  leisurely  through 
every  ecclesiastical  degree,  had  neither  canvassed  nor  co- 
veted the  high  honour,  but  been  constrained  to  ciccept  of  it. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  encomium  must  have  been  tran- 
scribed. 

Equally  groundless  is  his  complaint  against  the  notice  of 
St.  Clement's  letter  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  as  being  too 
scanty.  He  sends  us  to  St.  Jerome,  St.  Irenasus,  and  St.  Jus- 
tin, as  supplying  the  omissions  which  he  complains  of;  but, 
as  is  his  wont,  omits  all  reference  to  page,  volume,  or  treatise. 
Now  St.  Jerome,  in  his  short  notice  of  St.  Clement,  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  simply  commends  the  letter ; 
"  scripsit  ex  persona  Ecclesiae  Romance  ....  valde  utilem 
epistolam  ;"  and  notes  its  resemblance  in  style  to  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  Of  its  contents  he  says  nothing.  The  whole 
of  the  allusion  made  by  the  unknown  writer,  whom  the  abbe 
confounds  with  St.  Justin,*  is  comprised  in  one  line, — that 
there  is  to  be  an  end  of  the  present  state  of  things,  and  a 
judgment  of  the  wicked  by  fire.  St.  Irenaeus-j-  spends  five  or 
six  lines  in  enumerating  the  truths  avouched  by  St.  Clement, 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  apostolic  succession  and  doc- 
trinal testimony  which  he  is  drawing  out.  This  in  a  polemi- 
cal treatise  "  against  heresies" !  But,  let  it  be  observed  once 
more,  the  Regesta  does  not  profess  to  be  a  compendium  of 
patristic  theology.  Invaluable  as  are  the  attestations  respect- 
ing primitive  belief  furnished  by  the  letter  of  St.  Clement, 
they  form  a  small  portion  of  a  discourse  of  moderate  length, 
which,  moreover,  is  rather  hortatory  than  doctrinal.  And 
certainly  the  author  has  given  correctly,  and  with  all  the  full- 
ness compatible  with  the  scale  of  his  work,  the  heads  of  the 
exhortation,  which  show  the  purpose  the  holy  writer  had  in 
view. 

The  burden  of  the  critic's  complaint,  however,  is,  that  the 
vouchers  for  the  supremacy  of  St.  Peter's  successors,  and  for 
the  assertion  and  exercise  of  their  rights  and  authority,  as 
well  as  notorious  instances  of  deference  and  submission  yielded 
them,  are  studiously  suppressed;  whilst  the  encroachments 
and  pretensions  of  the  temporal^power  are  unduly  insisted 
upon  and  unfairly  patronised.  Now,  were  this  grave  impu- 
tation against  the  author  substantiated,  the  student  might 
well  be  warned  against  a  treacherous  guide ;  but  if  it  be 
shown  that  the  imputation  starts  with  a  fallacy,  and  is  backed 
by  argument  or  evidence  which,  upon  examination,  turns  out 
to  be  for  the  most  part  utterly  worthless,  the  author  is  en- 

*  Qurest.  et  Reap,  ad  Orthodoxos,  74  (edit.  Otto,  iii.  104). 
f  Lib.  iii.  3  (ed.  Stieren,  p.  432). 
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titled  to  an  acquittal,  and  his  traducer  must  consent  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  his  slander. 

The  TTpurov  -\Jreu8os  is  the  critic's  mistaking  the  purpose 
of  the  work.  A  warehouse  is  not  a  show-room ;  a  calendar 
of  records  is  not  a  volume  of  fares,  excerpta,  selecta  vete- 
rum  testimonia,  and  so  forth.  The  Athenian  orator*  has 
derided  his  adversary's  complaint  of  his  not  answering  to  an 
elaborate  but  arbitrary  description  of  a  patriot ;  and  com- 
pares him  to  an  artist's  customer,  who  grumbles  at  finding 
the  article  sent  home  not  correspond  to  his  order.  But  we 
cannot  recognise  the  abba's  right  to  prescribe  a  pattern : 
Jaffe  is  under  no  contract  to  humour  his  fancy. 

In  a  formulary  of  submission  which  St.  Hormisdas  re- 
quires of  the  Oriental  Bishops,  and  of  which  he  sends  a 
transcript  to  the  Bishops  of  Spain  for  their  use  in  case  any 
Orientals  apply  to  them  for  communion,  there  is  contained 
a  very  ample  and  emphatic  recognition  of  the  indefectibility 
of  the  apostolic  see.  Jaffe  describes  this  letter  as  a  com- 
mand-f-  to  all  the  Bishops  in  Spain  not  to  give  communion  to 
any  of  the  Greek  clergy  until  they  shall  have  subscribed  the 
formula  therein  contained.  And  this  is  certainly  the  gist  and 
substance  of  the  letter.  But,  says  the  critic,  "  1'auteur  sup- 
prime  le  fameux  temoignage Un  auteur  catholique 

peut-il  negliger  de  semblables  preuves  ?"  (p.  667.)  We  should 
say,  Certainly  not,  if  he  were  compiling  a  treatise  de  Ecclesid 
or  de  Romano  Pontifice-  "  Quod  medicorum  est  promittunt 
medici,  tractant  fabrilia  fabri."  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  good 
abbe,  in  reading  the  Summa  of  St.  Thomas,  or  the  casuistic 
treatises  of  La  Croix  or  Busenbaum,  to  complain  that  so 
many  occasions  of  warning  sinners  to  beware,  of  exhorting 
the  holy  to  be  holier  still,  were  studiously  pretermitted  ? 

"  Les  ecrivains  catholiques  se  plaisent  a  citer  la  celebre 
lettre  que  les  clercs  de  1'Eglise  Romaine  e"crivirent  au  clerge 
de  Carthage  pendant  la  longue  vacance  qui  suivit  la  mort  de 
St.  Fabien,  .  .  .  comme  une  preuve  de  1'autorite  inh^rente 
au  si^ge  apostolique.  Jaffe  n'en  parle  point"  (p.  662).  By 
what  rule  was  he  bound  to  allude  to  it  ?  Again  :  "  La  con- 
firmation du  concile  de  Nic£e  par  le  Pape  est  passee  sous 
silence.  .  .  .  L'auteur  rapporte  les  actes  du  Pape  Sixte  III 
sans  dire  un  mot  de  la  confirmation  du  concile  d'Ephese" 
(pp.  668,  665).  It  would  have  been  a  thankworthy  service 
had  the  abbe  pointed  to  the  corner  where  we  might  haply 
find  the  pieces  which  it  is  insinuated  that  the  author  has  sup- 
pressed. We  speak  of  authentic  pieces,  of  course ;  for  it  will 
not  do  to  refer  us  to  the  Concil.  Roman*.  III.,  or  the  Gaudeo 
§  37.  t  Prsecipit,  &c.  Jaffe,  p.  66  (498). 
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promptum  attributed  to  St.  Sylvester.*  If  the  abbe  insists 
that  the  letter  to  John  of  Antioclrf*  may  be  construed  as  a 
confirmation^  well  and  good;  the  letter  has  been  enregis- 
tered  in  its  proper  place. 

In  reference  to  a  Roman  synod  held  in  465,  the  critic 
complains  of  the  author,  "il  donne  le  sujet  des  principaux 
canons  de  ce  concile,  mais  il  omet  le  principal"  (p.  667). 
Now  this  comes  of  paying  more  attention  to  editors'  summa- 
ries and  arrangements  of  sections  than  to  the  text  itself.§ 
There  are  five  sections  numbered,  and  an  enumeration  is 
given  as  of  five  canons.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  only 
four :  the  first  section  is  a  short  preamble,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared that  no  one  can,  without  imperilling  his  soul,  violate 
the  Divine  law  or  the  apostolic  see's  decrees.  The  first  canon 
really  commences  with  what  is  printed  as  the  second  section  : 
"  Cavendum  ergo  in  primis  est."||  Our  apology  for  entering 
into  these  minute  details  must  be  sought  in  the  captiousness 
and  triviality  of  the  critic  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 

"  Croira-t-on,"  exclaims  he,  "  que  le  fameux  decret  de  St. 
Gelase  sur  les  ecritures  canoniques  et  sur  les  apocryphes, 
lequel  est  un  des  documens  les  plus  importants  de  I'histoire, 
est  annonce  par  ces  simples  mots,  '  In  synodo  episcoporum 
70  edit  decretum  de  libris  recipiendis  et  non  recipiendis,'  et 
rien  autre  ?"  (p.  667).  It  is  the  designation  which  writers  of 
the  ninth  century  give  to  the  decree  :  it  is  that  which,  the 
latter  portion  at  least,  bears  in  the  Codex  of  Justellus.^[ 
What  the  critic  has  in  view,  however,  and  blends  with  the 
latter  portion,  is  a  Catalogue  of  Books  of  Canonical  Scrip- 
ture, a  document  variously  entitled,  and  ascribed  to  various 
authors.**  We  cannot  find  space  to  enter  into  the  question : 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Pagi,  who,  con- 
tending that  the  authorship  of  both  portions — the  biblical 

*  "  Coromentitium  et  mendosissimum"  (Coleti,  ii.  80). 

t  Si  ecclesiastici  corporis  (Coleti,  iii.  1693). 

J  Quoted  by  Vincentius  of  Lerins :  "  Quia  fides  una  est  quse  evidenter  obti- 
nuit,  dicenda  credamus  et  tenenda  dicamus.  Nihil  ultra  liceat  novitati,  &c."  (Com- 
monitorium,  32). 

§  He  taxes  Jaffa"  with  suppressing  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  St  llormisdas  to 
the  Emperor  Justin,  "  qui  montre  Vancien  usage  des  empereurs  d'annoncer  leur 
election  au  Pape  par  une  legation  solennelle.'"'  (The  letter  was  written  A.D.  518.) 
The  words  of  the  Pope  are, "  Debitas  beato  Fetro  apostolo  imperil  vestri  primitias 
reddidistis"  (Coleti,  v.  606).  Of  the  solemn  embassy,  or  of  the  ancient  custom, 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  letter.  Binius,  in  his  note,  however,  says,  "  Vides 
antiquitus  ,observatum  fuisse  ut  electi  consecratio  et  confirmatio  petatur."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  remark,  that  on  this  the  text  is  silent. 

||  Harduin,  ii.  800.  f  Ibid.  ii.  938. 

**  "  Neque  Catholic!  de  hujus  sanctionis  auctore  annoque  quo  ea  emissa  est 
inter  se  conveniunt,  quod  Mss.  codices  earn  tribus  diversis  Pontificibus  adscri- 
bant."  Pagi,  ad  ann.  494,  torn.  ii.  p.  444. 
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catalogue  and  the  list  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  writers — is 
rightly  assigned  to  St.  Gelasius,  names  the  whole  piece  by 
the  simple  designation  which  is  so  unsatisfactory  to  our 
critic. 

Were  it  not  that  the  interests  of  historical  truth  and  Ca- 
tholic evidence, — for  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  our  author 
professed  himself  to  have  a  zeal, — are  seriously  concerned  in 
his  wilfulness  and  inconstancy,  we  should  be  diverted  by  his 
alternations  between  credulity  and  scepticism.  But  the  ex- 
hibition is  really  painful. 

"  Au  sujet  du  Pape  Libere,  il  range  parmi  les  apocryphes 
plusieurs  lettres  qui  condamnent  TArianisme  et  professent 
ouvertement  la  divinite  du  Verbe"  (p.  665). 

Unquestionably  Jaffe  has  thrown  into  his  appendix  of 
"  Spuria"  two  letters,  purporting  to  be  addressed,  one  to  the 
Oriental  Bishops,  another  to  St.  Athanasius,  and  which  are 
of  the  tenor  above  described.  In  so  doing  he  was  warranted 
by  the  example  of  the  learned  Coutant,  and  the  judgment  of 
every  subsequent  Catholic  critic.  The  abbe  has  not  dared 
to  assert  the  genuineness  of  these  pieces,  but  lays  stress  upon 
the  sound  doctrine  which  they  contain.  An  unwary  reader 
will  hence  infer  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  Catholic  truth 
by  the  suppression  of  these  pieces ;  but  he  must  be  told,  and 
the  abbe  himself  would  do  well  to  remember,  that  a  treatise 
may  be  unexceptionable  in  its  contents,  sound  in  doctrine, 
eloquent  in  style,  and  after  all  be  proved  to  be  a  forgery  ; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  writing  may  be  feeble,  incorrect, 
unworthy  of  the  character  or  position  of  the  writer  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  nevertheless  be  indisputably  the  genuine 
offspring  of  his  pen.  We  may  wish  that  the  decretals  ascribed 
to  the  early  Popes  were  genuine ;  we  may  wish  that  certain 
letters  ascribed  to  Vigilius*  were  otherwise;  but  neither 

*  The  critic  is  very  angry  with  the  author  for  lingering  on  the  "  faits  scanda- 
leux"  of  this  pontificate.  He  insinuates,  in  his  usual  way,  that  certain  documents 
are  not  authentic.  Surely  it  were  wiser  to  yield  to  evidence,  and  allow  Vigilius' 
conduct  to  have  been  indefensible.  (See  Pagi,  ad  ann.  538,  Critica,  ii.  ;36'2.) 
Whilst  we  are  upon  Vigilius,  let  us  quote  a  portion  of  his  letter  to  Auxanius  of 
Aries,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  the  pallium  :  "  Libenti  hoc  animo  etiatn  in 
preesenti  facere  sine  dilatione  potuimus,  nisi  cum  Christian!  Domini  filii  nostri 
imperatoris  hoc,  sicut  ratio  postulat  voluissemus  perfici  notitia,  Deo  auctore ;  ut 
et  vobis  gratior  prsestitorum  causa  reddatur,  dum  quae  postulates  cum  consensu 
Christianissimi  principis  referentur,  et  nos  honorem  fidei  ejus  servasse  cum  com- 
petenti  reverentia  judicemur"  (Coleti,  v.  1300).  The  letter  is  summed  up  by  the 
author  as  follows  :  "  Usum  pallii  et  csetera  quae  petierit  se  potestats  ab  imperatore 
facto,  libenter  concessurum  scribit"  (p.  77).  In  opposition  to  which  the  abbe 
maintains,  "  Vigile  ne  parle  nullement  de  permission  imperiale :  il  dit  settlement 
qu'il  n'a  pas  voulu  envoyer  le  pallium  sans  avertir  1'empereur."  To  us  it  appears 
that  both  the  author  and  his  critic  are  at  fault.  The  one  represents  the  Pope  as 
expressing  too  much  dependence ;  the  other  explains  away  all  the  courtliness  of 
phrase. 
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our  wishes  nor  the  contents  of  these  compositions  can  alter 
the  facts  of  the  case. 

There  are  two  letters  in  St.  Cyprian's  works  purporting 
to  be  addressed,  the  one  by  that  Father  to  Pompeius,  an  Afri- 
can, and  the  other  to  him  by  Firmilian,  a  Cappadocian  Bishop. 
The  letters  exhibit  the  substance  and  some  portion  of  the 
very  words  of  a  letter  of  St.  Stephen,  which  is  no  longer  ex- 
tant, on  the  subject  of  the  baptism  of  heretics.  Conformably 
to  his  plan,  Jaffe  enregisters  these  letters  as  vouchers  and 
exponents  of  the  lost  letter  of  St.  Stephen.  What  has  our 
critic  to  say  on  these  letters  ?  "  Pagi  considere  ces  lettres  de 
St.  Cyprien  comme  apocryphes."  As  usual,  no  reference; 
and  we  must  therefore  beg  our  readers  to  accept  our  assur- 
ance that  Pagi  in  his  great  work,  which  we  have  so  often 
appealed  to,*  bases  his  full  and  interesting  narrative  of  the 
controversy  between  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Cyprian  on  these 
very  letters  which  our  critic  reports  him  to  have  considered 
as  apocryphal.  We  will  merely  add  the  testimony  of  St.  Je- 
rome to  the  authenticity  of  these  letters. f  "Legat,"says  that 
Father,  "  bead  Cypriarii  epistolas,  in  quibus  Stephanum  Ro- 
man se  urbis  Episcopum  et  inveteratae  consuetudinis  lacerat 
errorem."J 

The  mention  of  St.  Jerome  reminds  us  of  his  friend, 
patron,  and  correspondent,  St.  Damasus.  Jaffe  has  referred 
to  two  letters  of  the  pontiff  to  the  learned  biblical  scholar, — 
one  requesting  an  interpretation  of  the  Hosanna,  the  other 
proposing  five  biblical  questions  for  elucidation.  The  letters 
are  pleasing  samples  of  correspondence,  the  latter  especially ; 
they  stand  as  the  19th  and  35th  in  Vallarsi's  Collection  of  St. 
Jerome's  Epistles,  and  each  is  followed  by  a  prolix  reply  from 
the  learned  father.  We  should  have  thought  here  was  proof 
enough  of  authenticity.  What  says  our  critic  ?  "  La  lettre 
de  St.  Jerome  sur  1'Osanna  et  la  suivante  sont  regardees  par 
les  auteurs  comme  apocryphes." 

"  Les  auteurs :"  pray  who  may  they  be  ?  Labbe  has  de- 
scribed these  letters  as  "  sincerae  omnisque  suspicionis  fuco 
carentes,"  and  says  that  it  will  be  a  refreshment  to  the  reader 
to  peruse  them  after  getting  over  the  two  apocryphal  ones, — 
a  pretended  correspondence  between  Aurelius  of  Carthage 

*  Anton.  Pagi,  ad  ann.  256,  i.  262  et  seq. ;  Franc.  Pagi,  Brcviar.  i.  50,  51. 
Antv.  1717.  f  Dial.  cont.  Lucif.  c.  .\.\viii. 

J  We  do  not  wish  to  keep  out  of  sight  that  the  authenticity  of  both,  and 
especially  of  the  latter,  of  these  remarkable  epistles  has  been  again  and  again 
called  into  question.  The  broaching  and  abetting  of  such  a  paradox  (which  has 
been  utterly  exploded)  cannot  excuse  the  abbe"s  charging  Pagi  with  asserting  it 
Without  entering  further  into  the  question,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Dollinger's 
Church  History,  §  29,  p.  308,  ed.  1833. 
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and  St.  Damasus, — which  have  just  preceded  them  in  his  col- 
lection, where  four  letters  are  grouped  together,  two  of  them 
spurious,  two  genuine;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  abbr 
misread  the  observation  of  the  Jesuit  editor,  and  forgot  to 
read  the  letters  of  the  Pope  or  to  examine  any  edition  of  St. 
Jerome's  works.  Had  he  done  so,  he  might  havo  spared  his 
readers  this  inutilite. 
Here  is  another : 

"  L'auteur  met  hardiment  au  rang  ties  apocryphes  la  lettre  par 
laquelle  St.  Innocent  excommunie  les  persecuteurs  de  St.  Jean 
Chrysostome,  c'est-a-dire  1'empereur  et  Pimperatrice.  Pourtant 
Nicephore,  Calixte  et  Gennadius  (!)  rapportent  cette  piece.  Ba- 
ronius  la  cite  comme  tres  authentique.  Les  editeurs  des  Conciles 
n'elevent  pas  de  suspicion.  Coutant,  qui  croit  apocryphe  la  reponse 
d' Arcade,  ne  fait  point  d'objection  au  dicret  pontifical  d' excommuni- 
cation. Dans  quel  but  veut-on  nier  qu'un  Pape  du  5me  siecle  ait 
excommunie  1'empereur?"  (p.  663.) 

Dans  quel  but,  we  ask  in  turn,  is  an  exploded  fiction 
trumped  up  with  sophistic  misrepresentation  ?  Can  it  support 
the  honour  of  the  Holy  See,  can  it  advance  the  interests 
of  the  Church  of  God,  to  produce  as  a  fact  unquestionable 
and  authenticated , an  exercise  of  authority  which,  however 
just  and  well  merited,  certainly  did  not  take  place  ?  Honoris 
causa  we  say  nothing  of  the  venerable  Baronius;  he  has 
his  excuse,  if  indeed  he  need  it.  But  our  French  critic  can 
claim  no  such  indulgence.  He  quotes  certain  Greek  writers, 
of  whom  it  is  plain  he  knows  not  much  ;  for  he  makes  three 
out  of  two.  If  he  be  in  want  of  a  third,  we  will  make  him  a 
present  of  one  in  the  person  of  a  certain  George  of  Alexan- 
dria, who  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  this  pre- 
cious epistle,  some  centuries  after  date,  and  who  was  copied 
by  Nicephorus  Calixti  at  a  still  later  period.  The  editors  of 
the  Councils — Coleti,  for  instance* — point  to  the  fact,  which 
is  well  ascertained,  that  the  "  woman"  whom  the  Pope  is  re- 
presented as  fulminating  with  his  sentence  had  been  already 
dead  for  three  years.-j-  Coutant  has  relegated  this  pretended 
sentence  to  its  proper  place,  the  appendix  to  his  collection ; 
JaiTe  has  done  the  same.J  How  could  he  do  otherwise? 
"  Facti  falsitatem  nemo  jam  eruditus  non  agnoscit,  quum  In- 
nocentii  I.  literas  quibus  excommunicationis  superstructum 
figmentum  est,  supposititias  esse  constat."§  If  the  abbe  be 

*  iii.  67.  f  Eudoxia  died  in  404 ;  St  Chrysostom  in  407. 

J  The  way  in  which  the  two  writers  deal  with  the  piece  is  the  same ;  but  the 
abbe  uses  one  as  a  make-weight,  and  taxes  the  other  with  hardihood. 

§  Natalia  Alexander,  ssec.  iv.  cap.  ii.  art.  i.  Schol.  See  also  Ceillier,  x.  142  ; 
Pagi,  ii.  77  ;  and  Francis  Pagi,  Breviar.  i.  137. 
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determined  to  stand  al^oof  from  the  erudite,  and  to  abide 
with  the  seri  studiorum,  we  must  not  quarrel  with  his  choice 
of  associates ;  but  we  must  regret  that  the  custody  of  such 
important  questions,  and  the  championship  of  such  important 
interests,  are  confided  to  such  hands. 

One  other  point  there  is,  which  we  will  remit  to  our  read- 
ers to  determine  how  much  censure  should  be  laid  upon  the 
author,  and  how  much  his  French  critic  deserves.  It  appears 
to  us  that  in  the  instances  we  are  going  to  produce  they  are 
both  to  blame ;  but  for  a  totally  different  reason.  -Under 
date  of  the  year  409,  Jaffe  gives  the  following  entry  (p.  24) : 

"  Alarico  rege  in  obsidione  urbis  perseverante,  Innocentius  clam 
concedit  ut  ethnico  ritu  sacrificetur :  sic  Zosimus  quidem,  lib.  v.  c. 
xli.,  tradit.  Sacrificiorum  illorum  mentio  fit  etiavn  apud  Sozome- 
num  in  Hist.  Eccles.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  vi." 

The  fact  that  pagan  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  pagan  members  of  the  senate,  and  upon  delu- 
sive hopes  raised  by  soothsayers  called  in  for  counsel  by  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  may  be  well  admitted  on  Sozomen's  au- 
thority. But  for  the  Pope's  complicity  or  connivance, — a 
thing  in  itself  so  unlikely  (to  take  the  lowest  ground), — we 
have  barely  the  assertion  of  a  hostile  and  malevolent  writer.* 
Neither  the  admitted  fact,  however,  nor  the  improbable  and 
unsupported  accusation,  have  any  place  in  a  calendar  of  pon- 
tifical letters  ;  and  the  author  has  laid  himself  open  to  reproof 
for  introducing  irrelevant  matter,  and  causeless  reference  to 
a  scandalous  tale. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  abbe" : 

"  Cette  fable  repose  sur  I'affirmation  de  Zosime  Novatien  irrite 
centre  St.  Innocent,  qui  chassa  de  Rome  les  gens  de  sa  secte.  II 
suffisait  d'ouvrir  Baronius  pour  se  convaincre  de  la  calomnie" 
(p.  663). 

Now  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  St.  Innocent,  who 
coerced  the  Novatians,  and  deprived  them  of  several  of  their 
churches, f  was  not  much  in  favour  with  them.  But  how  came 
Zosimus  to  espouse  their  quarrel  ?  Why,  says  the  abbe,  he 
was  one  of  them  :  they  were  of  "  his  sect."  Indeed  !  We 
may  account  for  this  blunder  by  supposing  that  the  abbe  was 
thinking  of  the  Church-historian  Socrates,  who  was  unques- 
tionably a  Novatian,  and  as  such  unfriendly  to  St.  Innocent ; 
but  "he  had  only  to  open"  Evagrius,  another  of  the  old  Church- 
historians,  to  find  a  vehement  "  invective"  (dTroraais)  of  seve- 

*  See  Cardinal  Orsi,  Istoria  EccL  lib.  xxiv.  n.  38. 
f  Socrates,  lib.  vii.  c.  ix. 
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ral  pages  in  extent  "  against  the  deniable  and  Impious  hea- 
then' Zosimus.* 

We  had  reserved  for  our  conclusion  some  remarks  on  the 
attitude  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  relation  to  the  im- 
perial power  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  and  a  discussioh 
of  some  of  the  critic's  charges  of  partiality  towards  the  tem- 
poral at  the  expense  of  the  spiritual,  and  at  the  expense  of 
historical  truth  ;  but  we  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  hold 
in.  Suffice  it  to  have  entered  a  protest  against  a  disin- 
genuous sort  of  criticism  which  is  unfortunately  too  much  in 
vogue,  and  a  caveat  against  a  class  of  writers  of  whom  the 
one  before  us  may  be  taken  as  a  type, — confident,  decisive, 
and  exaggerative  ;  very  sincere  and  zealous,  but  deficient  in 
that  love  for  the  truth  at  all  costs,  and  that  spirit  of  forbear- 
ance and  allowance,  which  discussion,  and  especially  religious 
discussion,  requires ;  too  ready  to  discover  and  denounce 
heresy  on  every  occasion,  harshly  vituperative  of  those  who 
are  not  of  their  school,  and  exulting  over  them  when  they 
are  under  repression  or  disfavour.  Assuredly,  non  ista  est 
sapientia  desursum  descendens. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  Herr  JafFe"  for  the  instruction  he 
has  afforded  us  by  his  useful  book,  and  wish  that  it  may  find 
its  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  public  library. 
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IT  might  be  plausibly  argued,  that  each  nation  is  distinguished 
as  much  by  its  capacity  as  by  its  character :  for  the  capacity 
is  generally  a  corollary  of  the  character ;  the  character,  by 
determining  a  man's  likes  and  dislikes,  generally  determines 
his  powers  also.  We  cannot  do  that  for  which  we  have  no 
taste  ;  we  get  sick  and  weary :  on  the  other  hand,  the  in- 
tensest  application  does  not  injure  the  health,  provided  the 
interest  we  take  in  our  task  is  equally  or  proportionally  in- 
tense. When  a  national  character  is  formed,  the  habits  are 
fixed,  the  taste  is  decided,  the  interest  goes  in  a  certain  line, 
the  national  capacity  is  forced  in  that  direction ;  and  the  ca- 

*  lib.  iii.  p.  41  (Reading,  Hi.  374). 

f  Roma  e  Londra  confronts.  Dal  Sacerdote  Giacomo  Margotti,  &c. — Rome 
and  London  compared.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Margotti,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Member  of 
the  Accademia  di  Religioue  Cattolica  in  Rome,  and  Deputy  in  the  Sardinian 
Parliament. 
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pacity  for  other  lines  of  inquiry  and  knowledge  becomes,  if 
not  eifaced,  much  weakened  and  impaired. 

In  the  few  cases  to  which  our  observation  of  the  Italian 
people  extends,  we  should  say  that  they  have  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  we  a  capacity  for  the  abstract  sciences ; 
they  might  be  the  greatest  metaphysicians,  theologians,  logi- 
cians, and  ontologists  in  the  world*  They  have  great  pro- 
fundity, largeness  of  view,  and  quickness  of  apprehension  for 
the  abstract  investigations  of  the  understanding.  But  these 
advantages  are  perhaps  more  than  counterbalanced  by  a  not- 
able incapacity  for  facts.  The  ignorance  of  the  commonest 
matters  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  them  is  something 
astonishing.  Thus,  a  friend  of  ours,  now  a  high  dignitary  in 
the  Church,  was  explaining  to  a  clergyman  in  Milan  how  he 
feared  returning  to  England  because  he  suffered  so  much 
when  crossing  the  sea.  "  O,  but  you  can  return  to  England 
without  passing  the  sea."  "  No,  how  so  ? — England  is  an 
island."  "  O  yes,  I  know  all  that ;  but  surely  if  you  make 
a  grand  detour — by  America,  for  instance — you  can  reach  it 
without  crossing  the  water."  The  most  celebrated  preacher 
in  Rome  in  1846  once  informed  us  that  Henry  VIII.  had  six- 
teen wives,  all  of  whom  he  beheaded  ;.  also  that  a  certain  Irish 
regiment  had  been  fifteen  years  in  India  without  any  of  the 
soldiers  having  committed  a  mortal  sin.  In  conversation  with 
a  very  famous  Italian  on  the  subject  of  a  book  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  which  he  is  writing,  we  found  that  he  had 
made  the  most  ludicrous  blunders  in  English  history ;  and  a 
common  friend  thanked  us,  after  the  interview,  for  having 
enlightened  the  author  on  a  few  points  which  he  had  miscon- 
ceived. But  it  was  of  no  use :  when  men  have  an  inveterate 
habit  of  writing  history,  like  Hume,  a  priori ;  of  making  facts 
to  fit  their  theories,  not  their  theories  to  fit  their  facts, — a 
drop  or  two  more  or  less  in  their  bucketfuls  of  mistakes 
will  not  do  either  much  harm  or  much  good  ;  so  we  do  not 
share  the  satisfaction  of  our  friend  at  our  having  been  instru- 
mental in  wiping  out  a  blot  or  two  from  the  coming  book. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  instances  we  have  ever  seen,  or  ever 
shall  see,  of  this  ignorance  of  reality,  the  book  of  Dr.  Margotti 
is  at  once  the  most  ridiculous  and  the  most  annoying.  Most 
annoying,  for  we  do  not  like  to  censure  any  one  who  defends 
the  cause  that  we  also  defend  ;  we  do  not  like  to  feel  that  we 
deserve  the  scoffs  and  laughter  of  our  enemies ;  we  do  not 
like  to  be  obliged  to  believe  the  Times  correspondent  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  clerical  deputies  at  Turin  are  the  Sib- 
thorpes,  the  clowns,  the  Punch  and  Judy  of  the  House  ;  still 
less  do  we  like  to  be  obliged  to  stuff  our  handkerchiefs  into 
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<>ur  mouths  to  prevent  ourselves  joining  in  the  irreverent 
chorus  of  unseemly  levity.  But  what  are  we  to  do  in  the 
presence  of  that  which  is  really  ridiculous  ?  Laughter  will 
out,  even  though  the  thing  we  laugh  at  be  a  national  misfor- 
tune; — and  we  consider  it  a  national  misfortune  when,  in  a 
political  assembly,  where  there  is  no  place  for  abstract  the -m  irs 
or  vague  declamations, — where  all  discussions  should  turn  on 
facts,  on  what  is  useful,  just,  necessary  in  particular  circum- 
stances,— and  where,  therefore,  the  first  thing  needed  is  accu- 
racy and  research,  and  common  sense  in  treating  of  such  cir- 
cumstances,— the  interests  of  the  Church  should  be  intrusted 
to  a  person  so  little  capable  of  appreciating  either  the  reality, 
or  the  meaning,  or  the  bearing,  or  the  connection  of  facts,  as 
Dr.  Margotti,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  him  from  this  book, 
appears  to  be  ;  to  one  who  is  so  aimless  in  his  assertions,  so 
stupid  in  his  quotations,  as  to  give  one  the  notion  that  he 
makes  no  account  of  things,  and  that,  according  to  his  theory, 
facts  are  useless  lumber.  Such  a  notion  would,  however,  be 
unjust.  The  learned  divine,  Turin  deputy,  and  journalist, 
tells  us  that  his  book  is  not  one  of  theory,  but  of  positive 
science,  of  facts  and  statistics.  Italy,  he  says,  is  tempted  to 
apostasy  by  pictures  of  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  England, 
due,  as  the  Italians  are  diligently  told,  to  the  Protestantism 
of  our  countrymen.  In  answer  to  this  the  author  undertakes 
to  show  that  London  is  not  so  wealthy  or  happy  as  is  sup- 
posed— to  prove  by  statistics  that  the  population  oi  Rome  is 
really  better  off,  more  civilised,  and  more  happy  materially 
than  that  of  London.  With  a  view  of  amassing  the  materials 
of  his  argument,  he  paid  our  capital  a  visit  in  the  spring  of 
1857;  where  he  made  notes,  asked  questions,  collected  docu- 
ments, and  got  together  a  good  lot  of  facts  and  figures,  out  of 
which  he  has  made  the  present  volume.  Whether  or  not  his 
collections  resemble  those  of  Count  Smaltork,  our  readers 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves. 

Our  author  starts  somewhat  like  a  rocket  as  yet  undecided 
on  its  course.  He  wobbles,  so  to  say,  and  deals  in  semi-con- 
tradictions and  uncertainties.  He  is  not  sure  that  England 
owes  her  grandeur  to  her  Protestantism — though  he  continu- 
ally allows  himself  to  write  on  that  supposition  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  quotes  (p.  25)  M.  Curci,  who  declares  that  our  people 
in  the  lump  are  the  poorest  and  most  miserable  in  the  world, 
and  that  their  wretchedness  comes  precisely  from  the  Refor- 
mation :  yet  he  says  (p.  22) — and  we  perfectly  agree  with 
him  here — that  the  right  answer  of  every  good  Italian  to  the 
impertinent  invitation  of  the  philo-Briton  would  be,  "Better 
is  our  misery,  sanctified  by  the  Catholic  Church,  than  all  the 
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treasures  of  the  world  enjoyed  in  the  arms  of  falsehood  ;" 
apparently  allowing  the  reality  of  the  Italian  misery,  and  the 
possession  of  the  goods  of  the  world  by  nations  whose  mate- 
rial happiness  is  counterbalanced  by  their  want  of  religion. 
This  concession,  we  should  have  thought,  ought  to  have  pre- 
vented his  writing  the  book  ;  which,  after  all,  however  suc- 
cessful in  treatment,  can  at  best  result  only  in  contradicting  the 
preliminary  observations  of  the  writer.  Yet  immediately  after 
this  he  announces  that  he  is  about  to  prove  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  better  than  Protestantism  both  for  the  moral  and 
material  prosperity  of  a  people.  He  undertakes  to  do  this 
by  a  statistical  contrast  between  Rome  and  London  :  but  his 
method  of  comparison  is  eccentric  ;  it  is  thus  described  in  the 
opening  of  his  third  chapter :  "  Since  in  the  course  of  this 
book  we  have  to  consider  in  London  the  parts  that  are  less 
good  and  honourable,  while  we  have  only  to  speak  good  of 
Rome,  let  us  hasten  to  allow"  that  there  is  some  good  in 
London — all  Catholic,  however — and  some  evil  in  Rome. 

But  before  he  enters  on  his  "  facts  and  figures,"  he  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  proof  of  the  similarity  between  pagan  Rome 
and  protestant  London  ;  of  which  we  will  quote  some  frag- 
ments, the  style  and  reasoning  of  which  will  materially  aid  us 
in  forming  our  opinions  of  the  capacity  of  M.  Margotti  for 
books  of  "  positive"  science. 

After  owning  that  London  is  now,  as  Rome  was  of  old, 
the  biggest  city  in  the  world,  our  author  tells  us  (p.  41), 

"  In  London,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  there  is,  according  to  Addison, 
a  collection  of  various  nations,  each  having  its  own  customs,  man- 
ners, and  interests.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  are  many  ways, 
botli  in  manner  of  life  and  in  speaking,  different  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  parts  ;  and  the  people  of  St.  James's  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  Cheapside.  In  the  same  language  are  traces  of  Latin, 
Italian,  Dutch,  German,  French,"  £c. 

The  analysis  of  this  sentence  gives  curious  results.  First, 
we  gather  that  Addison  also  is  among  the  prophets,  and  that 
the  scriptures  of  the  Spectator  are  authorities  for  the  history 
of  modern  London.  Next,  we  learn  the  fact  that  the  miscel- 
laneous character  of  our  language  has  its  root  in  the  London 
slangs ;  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  literary  eminence  of 
our  costermongers,  smashers,  kiddies,  and  cognate  gen  try,  our 
language  mayhap  would  have  lacked  its  rich  medley  of  Latin, 
Italian,  Dutch,  German,  and  French.  But  seriously,  this 
sentence  shows  the  hopelessness  of  getting  any  thing  posi- 
tively scientific  out  of  Dr.  Margotti.  He  had  a  general  notion 
that  the  English  was  a  mixed  nation ;  he  probably  made  a 
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title  to  that  effect  in  his  notebook,  where  he  jotted  down  all 
that  he  imagined  had  any  reference  to  the  fact,  without  any 
care  to  inquire  into  dates,  to  discriminate  between  cause  and 
effect,  accident  and  substance.  So,  with  the  most  provoking 
coolness,  he 

"  Makes  former  times  shake  hands  with  later, 
And  that  which  was  before  come  a'ter." 

And,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  foolishness,  he  is 
ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  solve  all  our  difficulties ;  in 
whatever  we  can  "  inquire  for,  for  every  why  he  has  his  where- 
fore." But  let  us  proceed  with  the  learned  doctor: 

"  To  the  deities  of  pagan  Rome  London  has  dedicated  some  of 
her  streets  or  squares.  She  shows  you  two  Neptune  Streets,  four 
Minerva  Terraces,  two  Apollo  Buildings,  one  Diana  Place,  Hercules 
Street,  and  Hercules  Passage  ;  besides  some  streets  dedicated  to 
Britannia,  the  mythological  patroness  of  England,  and  half  a  dozen 
roads  with  the  title  of  Caledonia,  the  imaginary  goddess  of  Scotland  ; 
without  speaking  of  the  name  of  Albion,  rendered  so  popular,  nor 
of  Sun  Street,  Half-moon  Street,  or  Star  Alley  /" 

Horrible  paganism,  certainly.  If  we  retorted  on  the  Italian 
cities,  we  should  probably  be  told  that  there  is  reason  for  it 
there ;  for  each  pagan  name,  Minerva  or  Pantheon,  records  a 
victory  of  the  Cross  over  a  false  god.  So  let  us  take  any 
other  Catholic  capital,  or  town,  and  we  will  wager  that  who- 
ever is  at  the  pains  to  observe  the  "  devotions"  of  the  people 
will  find  many  more  "  dedications"  to  mythological  person- 
ages than  M.  Margotfifr  has  collected  in  London.  While  it  is 
allowed  to  Catholic  Flanders  to  call  one  of  its  villages  "  Old 
God,"  from  an  oak,  or  stone,  that  was  once  worshipped  there, 
we  don't  see  why  it  is  pagan  in  us  to  call  our  streets  by  such 
names  as  the  learned  divine  objects  to.  An  Englishman  might 
retort  that  at  least  we  do  not  invoke  these  gods,  nor  swear  by 
their  names  —  that  corpo  di  Bacco  and  per  Giove  are  not 
phrases  in  every  Englishman's  mouth.  Not  that  we  object 
to  such  redundancies  of  speech ;  we  only  beg  that  when  it  is 
permitted  to  Dr.  Margotti  to  make  an  unwise  objection,  too 
much  wisdom  should  not  be  required  in  our  answer.  But  to 
proceed: 

"  Like  pagan  Rome,  London  makes  into  gods  her  citizens 
that  succeed  in  any  enterprise :  thus  she  holds  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson  as  divinities."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
enumerate  the  honours  paid  to  the  former ;  and  quotes  a  sen- 
tence of  a  Roman  biographer,  who  says  that  "  prodigality  in 
recompense  is  the  first  sign  of  the  fall  of  a  people,  and  of  the 
corruption  of  the  government."  What  would  he  say  to  the 
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Leg-ion  of  Honour,  then  ?  Nelson,  it  appears,  is  apotheosed  at 
Greenwich  in  a  picture  called  "  The  Immortality  of  Nelson." 
Again,  "  If  in  Romfe  there  were  Luculluses  and  Apiciuses, 
every  body  knows  that  comfort  is  half  the  life  of  a  good 
Englishman,  who  cannot  put  you  together  three  sentences 
without  talking  of  comforts,  great  comfort,  and  comfortable.'" 
We  have,  it  appears,  many  pagan  superstitions.  "  As  in  ancient 
Rome  you  were  told  which  foot  you  must  put  first,  so  the 
poet  Gay  wrote  a  poem  called  Trivia,  or  the  art  of  walking 
in  the  streets  of  London."  To  a  Roman  it  would  probably 
be  a  vain  superstition  and  empty  formality  to  talk  of  an  art 
of  walking  at  all  in  his  streets,  where  no  care  could  save  him 
from  getting  his  shoes  defiled  and  his  mouth  filled  with  dust 
of  the  most  atrocious  composition.  But  the  next  sentence 
beats  all  we  have  hitherto  quoted  ;  our  readers  will  see  that 
the  simple  Italian  has  confounded  cricket  with  boxing- 
matches.  To  make  his  picture  perfect,  he  had  only  to  tell 
his  readers  that  the  day  after  Christmas  is  called  in  London 
boxing-day,  from  its  being  entirely  devoted  by  the  lower  orders 
to  this  cruel  and  even  murderous  pastime : 

"  Every  body  knows  that  the  ancient  pugilatori  still  exist  in 
London  under  the  name  of  boxers,  who  fight  together  to  the  death. 
Pierce  Egan,  in  his  Boxiana,  has  placed  side  by  side  the  rules  of 
ancient  and  modern  pugilism.  This  custom  of  fighting,  which  I 
don't  know  how  to  reconcile  with  universal  fraternity,  forms  one  of 
the  exercises  of  studious  youth  ;  and  the  most  celebrated  colleges  of 
London  have  prizes  for  the  best  pugilists,  as  well  as  for  the  best 
scholars.  Every  year,  during  the  holidays,  there  are  fights  between 
the  scholars  of  Eton  and  Harrow,  and  those  of  Eton  and  Westminster. 
They  were  prohibited  in  1857  by  the  head-masters,  whereupon  the 
boys  who  had  left  school  carried  on  the  tradition  that  was  made  im- 
possible to  those  still  under  the  rod ;  the  newspapers  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  aggrieved  pupils,  and  affirmed  that  during  the  vaca- 
tions they  depended  only  on  their  parents,  and  that  therefore  the 
masters  had  no  power  either  to  forbid  or  allow  their  diversion.  The 
British  Review  wrote  thus  on  the  subject :  '  Another  year  the  boys 
will  certainly  exercise  themselves  again  in  boxing  and  fighting  ;  and 
these  exercises,  so  proper  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  will  not  fall  into 
disuse.'  And  the  Times,  invoking  the  memory  of  Wellington,  pero- 
rated in  favour  of  pugilism  as  an  element  of  education,  because,  it 
said,  '  we  shall  not  conquer  India  with  an  army  of  young  pedants,  or 
doctors  grown  pale  over  their  books.' " 

In  London  it  appears  that  we  not  only  encourage  young 
men  to  knock  one  another's  eyes  out  with  their  fists,  but  that 
we  also  allow  the  exaggerated  power  of  the  father  over  the 
son,  and  the  husband  over  the  wife,  that  was  permitted  by 
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the  laws  of  pagan  Rome.     "Well,"  says  Dr.  Margotti,  "in 
London  fathers  dispose  so  freely  of  their  children,  that  they 
make  a  merchandise  of  them,  and  sell  them  and  pledge  them 
as  is   most  convenient."     For  this,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  lu- 
quotes   the   authority   of  a  Frenchman,  M.  L£on   Faucher, 
whose  Etm/es  sur  I  Angleterre  enjoy  considerable  estimation 
in  France.    M.  Margotti  proceeds :  "  And  not  only  do  fathers 
sell  their  own  sons,  but  husbands  thrash  their  wives  terribly, 
and  either  put  them  up  to  auction  by  lottery,  or  set  them 
aside,  or  sell  them  for  next  to  nothing,  of  which  we  have  quite 
recent  instances."     Then  we  have  a  translation  of  our  pagan 
hymn,  "  Rule,  Britannia;"  and  the  chapter  concludes  with  a 
wonderful  piece  of  oratory  to  warn  London  that  she   may 
expect  the  fate  of  Babylon,  whose  hanging-gardens  were  far 
finer  than  those  of  "  Surrey,"  or  the  "  Zoological ;"  whose 
squares  were  decorated  with  palm-trees,  and  not  planes  ;  whose 
canals  were  furrowed  by  a  thousand  barques,  not  barges ; 
whither  from  all  quarters  there  congregated  numberless  cara- 
vans; while  from  the  towers  astronomers  observed  the  heavens, 
and  dense  clouds  of  incense  perfumed  the  air.     "  And  now — 
bats  and  scorpions  and  every  filthy  kind  of  insect  make  their 
nests  there  in  peace;  in  some  cell  of  the  palace  of  the  Ar-. 
baceses  the  jackal  tears  the  carcass  of  the  horse  that  has  died 
of  starvation  in  the  desert ;  and  the  lion  stands  secure  and 
tranquil,  as  in  his  own  realm,  in  the  place  where  Semiramis 
and  Sardanapalus  accumulated  riches  and  luxury."    Arbaces, 
Semiramis,  and  Sardanapalus  the  three  architectural  repre- 
sentatives of  Babylon  !    We  would  advise  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  look  out  that  his  doings  in  the  building  line  are 
not  chronicled  by  M.  Margotti ;  or  posterity  may  learn  with 
surprise  that  Prester  John  of  Tartary  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  were  sharers  with  him  in  his  work  of  the  re- 
edification  of  Paris.     M.  Margotti's  friends  will  tell  us  that 
this  passage  is  a  mere  piece  of  oratory.    True  ;  but  we  submit 
that,  with  a  little  management,  a  man  may  contrive  that  at 
the  bottom  even  of  his  oratory  there  may  be  some  sediment 
of  historical  accuracy  and  unquestionable  fact. 

As  we  progress  in  the  pagination,  Dr.  Margotti  progresses 
in  absurdity.  Our  readers  will  agree  with  us  that  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  delicious  of  all  our  author's  blunders : 

"  At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  writes  Lprd  John  Russell,  Eng- 
land ran  great  danger  of  losing  her  own  constitution  ;  for  the  revived 
paganism  had  introduced  a  new  system  of  policy,  and  classical  studies 
had  prepared  the  higher  classes  for  new  methods  of  administration. 
In  fact,  the  pa»an  jurists  of  England  give  this  idea  of  the  royal 
power.  Blackstone  allows  impeccability  to  the  king, — the  king  can 
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do  no  wrong.  According  to  him  the  law  attributes  absolute  perfection 
to  the  king  in  his  political  capacity.  He  is  not  only  unable  to  do 
wrong,  but  even  to  think  wrong ;  he  can  do  nothing  unworthy  of 
him,  for  he  has  neither  defect  nor  weakness.  Injustice  the  king  is 
never  .bound  to  any  thing.  The  jurists  call  him  the  Vicar  of  God  on 
earth.  Bacon  calls  him  Deaster  quidam,  a  kind  of  little  god.  And 
Pope  addresses  the  queen,  Thee,  goddess,  thee  whom  Britain  s  isle 
adores.  And  on  this  subject  Dr.  Newman  observes,  that  the  queen 
of  England  is  still  seen  represented  on  the  money  as  the  goddess  of 
the  sea,  with  the  trident  in  her  hand.  Every  body  knows  how  these 
doctrines  favour  despotism  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  first  Protestant  king  of 
England  was  the  greatest  and  wbrst  tyrant  in  the  world." 

Sly  Dr.  Margotti !  you  did  not  mean  to  tell  us  whence 
you  got  your  knowledge  of  Blackstone  and  Bacon  and  Pope, 
though  you  have  betrayed  yourself  by  your  introduction  of 
Dr.  Newman  as  your  voucher  for  the  last  and  most  apocryphal 
of  your  facts.  This  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  To  drag 
Dr.  Newman's  name  through  all  this  chaff,  and  to  make  him 
as  ridiculous  to  the  knowing  Italian  and  Frenchman  as  you 
make  yourself  to  the  Englishman  !  We  must  try  and  set 
matters  a  little  to  rights,  and  not  allow  so  great  a  damage 
to  exist  longer  than  we  can  help.  To  use  Dr.  Margotti's 
favourite  phrase,  "every  body  knows"  Dr.  Newman's  exquisite 
parody  of  Exeter-Hall  eloquence  in  his  lectures  on  "  the  Pre- 
sent Position  of  Catholics  in  England."  He  is  showing  that, 
as  an  evangelical  ignoramus  who  just  dips  into  our  books  of 
morals  and  theology  may  cull  sentences,  which,  misunderstood, 
misinterpreted,  unexplained  by  the  context,  separated  from 
the  general  and  traditional  sense  of  the  Catholic  schools,  may 
easily  bear  a  most  sinister  meaning;  so  also  a  Russian  un- 
favourable to  the  English  constitution  might  make  a  most 
effective  speech  to  a  Moscow  mob  about  the  blasphemies  and 
immoralities  of  our  statutes  and  law-books.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Cossack  Cumming  a  speech 
containing  just  the  quotations  from  Blackstone  and  Bacon 
nnd  Pope  with  which  Margotti  makes  free ;  and  mounting  in 
his  feigned  person  to  the  sublime  of  the  ridiculous,  he  at  last 
makes  the  assertion  about  Queen  Victoria  being  the  goddess 
of  the  sea  on  our  shillings,  which  the  senator  of  Turin  quotes 
with  such  charming  simplicity.  What  a  pity  that  the  cor- 
responding member  of  the  Catholic  academy  had  not  wit  to 
see  the  point  of  the  joke,  and  to  profit  by  the  lesson  that  was 
offered  him,  instead  of  making  himself  at  once  an  instance  in 
point,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  used  like  a  helot,  who 
was  made  drunk  in  order  to  show  the  young  Spartans  how 
foolish  a  man  is  in  that  reprehensible  condition  !  We  are 
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afraid  that  Margotti  is  a  man  entirely  without  the  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  His  "  facts  and  figures"-seem  derived  from 
Punch,  or  novels,  or  from  such  sources  as  his  "  most  learned 
and  good  friend  Sir  Oscar  Oliphant,"* — verhnnt  sapicnlibim. 
He  takes  oratorical  exaggerations  for  statistical  statrmrnts, 
jocular  absurdities  for  grave  truths,  and  often  quotes  an  author 
in  proof  of  that  which  the  author  pointedly  denies.  Thus,  in 
the  very  next  page  to  that  whence  we  have  taken  the  last 
galimatias,  he  quotes  Byron  to  prove  that  the  English  people 
is  still  Catholic  in  its  observance  of  Sunday: 

"  The  seventh  day  this,  the  jubilee  of  man. 

London,  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of  prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  washed  artisan, 

And  smug  apprentice  gulp  their  weekly  air." 

Byron,  of  course,  intended  to  say,  that  instead  of  praying, 
the  citizens  celebrated  the  day  by  excursions  .into  the  coun- 
try. Margotti,  partly  perhaps  from  a  defective  knowledge  of 
our  language,  but  chiefly,  we  think,  from  an  utter  inability 
to  discriminate  between  fun  and  earnest,  seems  to  think  that 
to  "  gulp  our  weekly  air"  is  synonymous  with  "  saying  our 
prayers."^  But  whatever  Byron's  evidence  may  be  worth, 
our  Sabbatarianism  is  one  of  the  few  things  for  which  Mar- 
gotti admires  the  English ;  others  are,  our  respect  for  esta- 
blished customs,  and  our  docility  and  obedience  to  the  laws : 

"  The  English  are  distinguished  by  a  great  love  for  the  antique. 
They  still  venerate  powdered  wigs  and  three-cornered  cocked-hats. 
They  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  decimal  systems,  but  go  on  with 
their  gallons,  and  their  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  They  won't 
admit  the  Jews  to  Parliament"  (which  they  have  done)  "  because 
it  would  be  against  ancient  customs.  They  respect  the  clerical 
courts"  (which  they  have  just  abolished),  "  and  the  like.  So  that 
in  the  country  of  innovators  innovations  are  hated  I" 

We  are  much  bepraised  also  for  our  hatred  to  Csesarism, 
to  the  Grod-state,  to  bureaucracy,  and  to  despotism  ;  but  we 
are  warned  that  we  are  tending  that  way : 

"  Carly-le,  a  contemporary  writer  of  much  reputation,  openly 
manifests  a  predilection  for  a  despotic  government ;  and  the  Radical 
papers,  the  Daily  News  and  the  Examiner,  recommend  an  enlight- 
ened despotism  as  the  fittest  system  for  England." 

Carlyle  and  the  editors  of  the  papers  in  question  have,  we 
fear,  been  treated  in  the  same  way  as  Newman  and  Byron, — 
their  irony  taken  for  gravity,  and  their  jest  for  earnest.  But 

*  Seep.  167. 

f  He  translates  it,  respirano  lieti  la  loro  aura  settimanale. 
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here  Dr.  Margotti  might  have  escaped  personal  censure,  if  he 
had  told  us  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Carlyle,  but  had  only 
borrowed  his  view  of  that  writer  from  an  author  to  whom  he 
refers  elsewhere  with  much  compassion — the  Count  de  Mont- 
alembert,  in  his  Avenir  de  VAngleterre.  He  concludes  his 
praise  of  English  yovernability  with  this  sentence  : 

"  Servants  understand  that  in  this  world  there  must  be.persons 
who  command  and  persons  who  obey,  and  they  serve.  Tradesmen 
trade,  miners  dig,  every  one  attends  to  his  own  business  as  an  in- 
evitable necessity ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  this  way 
of  going  on  serves  to  lighten  the  evils,  and  to  make  the  ruler's  task 
easy.  O,  if  there  were  in  Rome  a  little  of  this  good  disposition  ! 
If  Catholicity  were  allowed  to  have  a  free  and  full  influence  on 
social  life,  how  much  better  things  would  go,  and  to  bow  much 
greater  advantage  to  the  people  !" 

After  this,  wherein  an  enemy  might  say  that  he  gives  up 
his  whole  position,  we  come  to  the  body  of  the  book,  consist- 
ing of  statistics  and  observations  which  we  have  not  time  to 
read,  but  which  we  have  been  told  are  not  quite  so  absurd  as 
the  opening  chapters.  Several  remarks  which  we  have  hit 
upon  in  turning  the  pages  are  characterised  by  sound  sense 
and  considerable  power  of  philosophising.  Give  our  author 
a  thesis  which  he  can  treat  a  priori,  and  he  will  astonish  you; 
he  will  say  beautiful  things  on  philosophy,  religion,  liberty, 
the  sublime,  and  so  forth.  It  is  only  when  he  comes  to  tacts 
that  he  is  so  foolish.  As  a  further  specimen  of  this,  let  us 
give  the  summary  of  his  seventeenth  chapter.  It  is  a  contrast 
of  the  Vatican  Library  with  that  of  the  British  Museum.  Its 
headings  are : 

"  Solicitude  of  the  first  Popes  to  collect  books — The  Pope's 
library,  and  its  adventures — What  the  last  Popes  have  done  for  the 
Vatican — Gifts  of  Pio  IX. — The  Vatican  is  the  oldest  library  of 
Europe — Hatred  of  Anglicanism  against  books — Sack  of  monastic 
libraries — One  public  library  in  London,  eleven  in  Rome — The 
capital  of  Catholicism  is  the  archive  of  the  universe — The  recent 
improvements  at  the  British  Museum  under  the  directions  of  an 
Italian— Rules." 

Now  if  M.  Margotti  means  to  contrast  London  with  Rome, 
or  with  Paris,  on  this  head,  any  man  who  has  attempted  to 
study  at  the  various  places  must  at  once  recognise  our  supe- 
riority. De  non  apparentibus  et  de  nun  existentibus  eadem  est 
ratio.  The  Vatican  Library,  so  far  as  its  Mss.  are  concerned, 
might  almost  as  well  be  non-existent  for  the  student,  who 
has  often  to  spend  half  a  year  in  Rome  before  he  can  get 
permission  to  enter  it.  So  with  the  archives.  The  archivist 
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Theiner  may  have  golden  apples  to  keep,  but  he  is  a  dragon 
to  keep  them.  We  could  mention  a  famous  French  writer, 
sent  with  a  commission  of  his  government  to  search  fur  some 
documents,  who  was  kept  ten  months  without  being  allowed 
to  look  at  any  thing,  and  at  last  sent  away  empty.  Of  course 
there  was  no  round  refusal ;  excuses,  finesse,  promises  to  look 
and  to  send  the  results  of  the  search  to  France,  were  to  be 
had  in  abundance,  but  no  "right  of  search."  In -Paris,  the 
entrance  of  the  libraries  is  free  to  all  the  world,  but  they  are 
only  open  from  ten  A.M.  to  three  P.M.;  there  is  vacation  for 
several  months  in  the  year;  the  catalogues  cannot  be  con- 
sulted ;  and  in  the  great  library  of  all  we  have  ourselves  more 
than  once  asked  for  books  of  common  occurrence,*  which  we 
have  been  told  were  not  there.  The  service  of  the  reading- 
room  of  the  printed  books  in  the  Imperial  Library  is  simply 
disgraceful.  Ten  years  ago,  we  remember,  there  was  an  offi- 
cial who  knew  the  whole  library  by  heart,  and  told  you  in  a 
moment  whether  any  book  was  there  or  not,  in  what  shelf  it 
might  be  found,  and  so  on.  He  spoiled  his  coadjutors;  no 
catalogues  were  made,  every  one  trusted  to  him  ;  and  when 
he  died,  nobody  knew  any  thing  about  the  matter,  and 
readers  are  now  put  off*  \vith  the  most  impudently  menda- 
cious assertions.  We  believe  that  the  Emperor  has  nomi- 
nated a  commission  to  remedy  these  defects.  In  the  Mss. 
department  there  is  every  civility;  but  the  catalogues  are 
wretchedly  defective,  and  there  are  said  to  be  heaps  of  trea- 
sures which  are  as  yet  unarranged.  While  the  state  archives 
are  almost  as  difficult  of  access  as  they  are  in  Rome,  Munich, 
and,  indeed,  every  where  except  in  London. 

In  London,  the  admission  to  the  Museum  is  Ijy  tickets, 
easily  to  be  obtained  by  any  educated  person.  The  reading- 
room  is  open,  not  three  days,  as  Margotti  says,  but  six  days 
in  the  week,  all  the  weeks  in  the  year  except  two ;  it  is  open 
from  nine  to  six  in  summer,  and  from  nine  to  four  in  winter. 
It  consists,  not  of  200,000  volumes  of  printed  books  and 
20,000  Mss.,  which  Margotti  allows  it,  after  Albert  Monte- 
mont, — a  strange  authority  to  choose,  when  he  had  the  Mu- 
seum Guide  under  his  nose,  which  would  have  told  him  quite 
a  different  story;  for  in  1853  there  were  510,000  volumes  of 
printed  books,  and  the  authorities  intended  to  buy  40,000 
volumes  last  year.  A  similar  ignorance  is  shown  in  the  con- 
trast of  the  eleven  free  libraries  of  Rome  with  the  one  of 
London.  M.  Margotti  did  not  know  that  the  archives  of  the 
English  Government  are  perhaps  the  fullest  that  exist,  and 

*  For  instance,  Ph.  Allegambe,  De  Mortibus  lllust. 
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that  they  are  thrown  open  with  the  greatest  liberality  to  every 
serious  reader  or  writer.  They  comprise  the  State-Paper 
Office,  the  new  Record  Office  in  Chancery  Lane,  Rolls  House, 
the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster,  the  Record  Office  at  Carl- 
ton  Ride,  and  the  Privy-Council  journals.  The  library  at 
Lambeth  Palace  may  also  be  considered  a  public  one,  as  ad- 
mission to  its  treasures  is,  we  believe,  never  refused.  There 
may  be  others,  for  all  that  we  know  ;  but  we  are  only  speak- 
ing from  our  personal  experience.  We  should  also  be  the 
last  to  conceal  the  immense  improvements  that  M.  Panizzi 
has  introduced  in  the  interest  of  readers  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  but  to  found  an  argument  on  this  case,  is  to  provoke 
from  one's  enemies  the  obvious  retort,  that  if  the  English  au- 
thorities have  chosen  an  Italian  to  carry  out  their  plans  of 
publicity  and  utility  in  their  great  library,  the  Roman  au- 
thorities have  also  chosen  a  stranger,  a  German,  more  effec- 
tually to  carry  out  their  plans  of  dilatoriness,  difficulty,  and 
vexatious  delay  in  their  archives.  Of  course  it  may  be  a 
very  doubtful  question,  how  far  the  state-archives  at  Rome 
could  be  made  public ;  even  the  English  Government  exer- 
cises much  reserve  with  regard  to  state-papers  not  yet  a  cen- 
tury old ;  this  reserve  extends  much  farther  back  in  the  case 
of  foreign  correspondence  which  might  be  of  a  nature  to  stir 
up  international  ill-feeling.  We  are  not  noticing  the  present 
contrast  in  order  to  throw  blame  on  the  authorities  at  the 
Vatican,  but  only  to  show  how  ill-judged  is  Dr.  Margotti's 
selection  of  details,  and  how  his  instances,  properly  repre- 
sented, in  reality  often  turn  against  himself.  We  know  also 
that  there  is  a  party  at  Rome,  in  which  some  cardinals  are  to 
be  found,  that  wishes  for  the  unrestricted  publication  of  all 
the  documents.  We  do  not  pretend  to  pronounce  on  the  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  this  consummation ;  we  only  say  that, 
till  literary  men  find  as  great  facilities  at  Rome  as  at  London, 
it  is  very  foolish  of  Dr.  Margotti  to  insist  upon  a  contrast  of 
the  literary  institutions  of  the  two  cities. 

But  we  have  no  intention  of  following  our  author  through 
his  six  hundred  pages  of  real  or  supposed  facts.  Arguing  as 
he  owns  he  does,  of  course  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  any 
thing  that  he  wishes  to  prove.  Instead  of  pointing  out  his 
mistakes,  we  would  rather  say  a  few  words  on  a  style  of  lite- 
rature that  is  getting  very  popular  on  the  Continent.  It  has 
some  claims  to  be  called  positive,  though  it  has  no  title  to 
the  name  of  philosophy,  and  certainly  does  not  appertain  to 
the  school  of  Comte.  it  is  morally  positive,  and  deals  much 
more  in  unfounded  statements  and  startling  denunciations 
than  in  reason.  Nothing  can  be  said  for  the  side  opposed  to 
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it ;  its  enemies  are  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Truth,  as 
man  accepts  it,  cannot  be  divided ;  one  party  must  be  all 
wrong,  the  other  all  right.  Because  the  Catholic  dogma  is 
all  infallibly  true,  therefore  we  must  bow  to  the  political  and 
philosophical  decisions  of  the  majority  of  Catholics;  we  must 
let  the  zealots — the  movement  party — say  what  they  like,  we 
must  hold  our  peace,  give  no  scandal  by  contradicting  them, 
but  feign  assent  to  them  even  when  we  cannot  feel  it.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  dictation  to  which  the  Traditionalists  and  the 
school  of  the  Univers  in  France,  under  the  guidance  of  F. 
Ventura  and  Louis  Vieullot,  wish  to  subject  the  party  repre- 
sented by  the  Correspondant.  And  Dr.  Margotti  is  a  leader 
of  the  same  kidney :  not  equal  to  either  of  the  talented 
persons  just  named,  but  one  of  the  same  school ;  as  positive, 
as  forcible,  and  as  wrong-headed.  His  book  is  already  under 
the  translators'  hands  ;  who,  we  understand,  are  in  such  haste, 
that  they  have  begun  it,  like  a  tunnel,  at  both  ends.  It  is  to  be 
published  by  Casterman  in  Belgium  and  France ;  and  doubt- 
less will  at  once  receive  a  magnificent  eulogium  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  party  in  question, — a  eulogium  which  they  will 
still  make,  after  we  have  proved  that  it  cannot  be  honestly 
or  wisely  given.  And  the  book  will  be  eagerly  devoured  by 
zealots,  by  devots  and  devotes,  and  by  some  pious  French  co- 
lonels, who  will  find  in  it  one  argument  the  more  why  Eng- 
land should  be  humbled.  Meanwhile  well-read  men  will 
laugh,  and  add  one  more  item  to  the  heap  of  what  they  call, 
with  some  reason,  clerical  follies. 

Most  Christian  apologists  in  France,  and  some  in  Italy,  are 
eaten  up  with  one  idea  that  seems  to  us  both  false  and  fatal. 
The  Catholic  Church  must  be  the  institution  most  conducive 
to  material  prosperity.  Catholic  nations  must  be,  if  not  the 
richest  and  most  powerful,  at  least  the  most  civilised,  the 
most  moral,  and  the  happiest.  Civilisation,  morality,  happi- 
ness, in  Protestant  lands,  must  be  a  sham,  or  else  Catholicity 
is  a  mistake.  Every  thing  good,  in  every  order,  must  come 
from  the  grace  of  God;  but  the  Church  is  the  sole  organ  of 
this  grace  ;  whatever  grace  is  given  outside  her  is  accidental, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  counted.  Hence  the  Church  is  the 
sole  instrument  of  every  good  that  can  be  counted  upon  ; 
whatever  therefore  she  has  no  share  in  must  be  pronounced 
evil  as  a  system ;  what  goodness  it  has  is  accidental,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  to  be  drawn  from  Catholic  sources  :  thus  all 
that  is  good  in  the  English  constitution,  or  in  English  civili- 
sation, is  the  product  of  our  Catholic  tradition ;  all  that  is  evil 
comes  from  the  Reformation.  This  is  so  certain,  that  it  is 
rash,  impertinent,  suspicious,  next  door  to  heresy,  to  deny  it. 
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You  are  a  blockhead  if  you  can't  see  it ;  you  are  a  socialist, 
a  red  republican,  an  atheist,  if  you  won't.  The  nature  of 
man  is  not  sufficient  even  for  domestic,  social,  and  political 
comfort ;  by  himself  he  cannot  live  decently  even  for  a  natu- 
ral, nay  not  for  an  animal  end  ;  without  the  grace  of  Christi- 
anity he  cannot  be  respectable  as  a  son,  husband,  father,  or 
citizen — he  cannot  be  a  brave  soldier,  or  an  honest  trades- 
man, or  an  honourable  gentleman,  or  a  sturdy  labourer.  Man 
cannot  live  the  life  even  of  a  tolerable  animal  unless  he  is 
also  a  Christian.  They  never  think  whether  they  can  prove 
their  thesis  or  not ;  they  only  fear  that  if  they  can't,  it  is  all 
up  with  them  ;  so  they  must,  they  will  prove  it, — sic  volo, 
sic  jubeo,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  that  the 
protest  against  this  school  is  becoming  day  by  day  more  ne- 
cessary. It  is  a  school  which  pretends  to  occupy  the  whole 
front  of  the  religious  battle  in  France  ;  and  the  impudence, 
vanity,  conceit,  and  inaccuracies  of  its  leaders  leave  it  open 
to  tremendous  blows,  which  are  hailed  by  the  irreligious 
party  as  so  many  wounds  to  religion,  and  which  sensible  men 
feel  so  difficult  to  answer  because  they  know  them  to  be 
partially  deserved. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  we  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  our  sympathy  with  those  who,  like  Dr.  Margotti, 
are  fighting  the  battle  of  religion  in  Piedmont :  our  anger  at 
their  mistakes  is  in  proportion  to  our  anxiety  for  their  suc- 
cess ;  the  wounds  they  receive  pain  us ;  whatever  they  suffer, 
we  suffer  with  them.  If  they  ever  see  our  criticism,  let 
them  receive  it  as  the  warning  of  a  brother.  We  have  more 
experience  of  the  battle  with  Protestantism  than  they  have ; 
we  know  our  enemy  ;  and  though  we  know  it  to  be  the  most 
deceitful  politician,  the  most  artful  and  adroit  trickster,  the 
most  monstrous  liar  in  the  universe,  we  know  also  that  its 
familiarity  with  these  virtues  gives  it  a  sharp  eye  to  detect 
them  in  others  ;  and  that  no  falsehood,  no  inaccurate  repre- 
sentations, no  weak,  inconclusive,  or  sophistical  arguments, 
are  of  use  against  it ;  they  will  be  turned  against  ourselves  ; 
we  are  only  priming  the  petard  with  which  we  shall  be  hoisted. 
With  regard  to  God,  it  always  holds  good — but  here  it  is 
good  with  regard  to  men  also,  that  the  cause  of  truth  is  not 
served  by  our  lies,  no,  nor  yet  by  our  weak,  ill-considered, 
though  well-meant,  attempts  to  defend  her. 

Neither  can  we  deny  that  much  may  be  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  Dr.  Margotti's  mistakes,  in  a  sudden  danger  men 
catch  up  the  nearest  means  of  escape,  without  much  inquiry 
into  the  nature  of  these  means.  When  the  treachery  of  your 
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pretended  friends  has  plunged  you,  thinking  of  any  thing  but 
such  a  danger,  into  the  thick  of  a  battle,  you  do  not  stay  to 
prove  your  arms,  but  fight  with  whatever  comes  to  hand. 
Now,  it  is  just  the  pretended  admirers  of  England  in  Pied- 
mont that  have  brought  Dr.  Margotti  to  this  pass;  with  the 
name  of  liberty  on  their  lips,  with  a  feigned  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  they  are  determined  to  make  their 
own  ideas  prevail  in  spite  of  the  majority  opposed  to  them, 
and  to  leave  no  liberty  to  contrary  sentiments.  There  are 
periods  when  this  can  be  done.  William  Cecil  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  proved  its  possibility.  With  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  England  against  them,  they  found  means  so  to  play 
off  counties  against  boroughs,  and  to  intimidate  or  cajole 
their  opponents,  that  they  crushed  the  religion  of  the  national 
majority  by  a  parliamentary  majority  of  three  voices,  and 
England  was  astonished  at  finding  herself  Protestant.  The 
finesse,  the  acuteness,  the  consummate  wickedness  of  these 
doings,  furnish  a  lesson  which  the  parliamentarians  of  Pied- 
mont have  well  learned.  They  are  better  at  these  weapons 
than  Dr.  Margotti.  Lying  is  not  his  line  ;  the  education  of 
a  priest  and  a  doctor  of  theology  is  not  one  to  teach  him  how 
to  do  it  with  effect.  Accordingly  his  misrepresentations  are 
gross,  open,  palpable,  clownish,  unartistic,  objectless,  useless. 
For  the  rest,  we  beg  him  to  leave  these  weapons  to  those 
whose  calling  it  is  to  use  them, — the  ministers  of  irreligion 
and  immorality. 
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Marie  Stuart  et  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Par  A.  Cheruel.  (Hachette 
et  Cie.,  1858.)  A  book  containing  some  new  facts  and  many  old  false- 
hoods. The  author  had  the  good  luck  to  discover,  in  a  country-house  in 
Normandy,  a  number  of  letters  of  French  ambassadors  at  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  of  the  years  1575  to  1580.  The  majority  are  from  Castelnau 
(Mauvissiere),  of  whose  correspondence  during  his  first  embassy  we  gave 
a  specimen  in  our  last  Number.  They  are  interesting  chiefly  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  policy  of  France  in  the  drama  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary.  M.  Cheruel,  however,  who  shows  no  parti- 
cular vocation  or  competency  for  the  ta-k  ot  judging  her  conduct,  has 
appended  so  much  of  his  own  matter  as  was  wanted  to  make  up  a  goodly 
volume.  As  the  letters  he  has  published  are  really  valuable,  we  can 
only  regret  that  he  should  have  thought  fit  to  add  any  ihing  of  his  own. 
In  order  to  show  what  his  opinion?  are  worth,  we  need  only  say  that  he 
calls  Alignet  "the  most  conscientious"  of  Mary's  biographers  (p.  49) 
"  whose  learning  and  impartiality  it  is  impossible  to  question"  (p.  46). 
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It  was  the  fate  of  Mary  Stuart  to  be  the  victim  of  a  party  who  have 
always  l>een  the  foulest  calumniators  that  ever  aereed  in  a  lie.  The 
writers  l>y  whom  their  accusations  have  been  repelled,  extended  to  her 
character  the  interest  which  her  fate  excites.  But,  the  day  is  past  when 
a  writer  who  accepted  the  judgment  of  her  enemies,  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  some  of  her  admirers,  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  an  historian.  In 
the  middle  ages  historians,  as  well  as  naturalists,  kept  their  eye  upon 
the  action  of  God  in  the  world,  and  discerned  in  all  things  the  manifes- 
tation of  His  power.  Their  attention  was  not  distracted  by  the  multi- 
tude of  details.  Then  carne  the  time  of  minute  research,  in  which  the 
study  of  details  concealed  the  unity  of  idea,  and  the  action  of  Providence 
was  lost  sight  of.  This  was  a  subordinate  view  both  of  nature  and  his- 
tory :  in  the  one  it  led  to  materialism  ;  in  the  other  to  the  disappearance 
of  the  design  and  action  of  God  behind  the  conflict  of  human  will.  It 
gave  a  prominence  to  individuals,  by  which  the  unity  of  the  subject  was 
destroyed.  The  explanation  of  human  intentions  and  character  became 
the  key  to  all  history,  all  disputes  turned  upon  the  merits  of  individuals, 
and  there  was  an  endless  field  for  the  exercise  of  partisan  ingenuity. 
But  now  men  have  learnt  that  there  is  a  greater  drama  enacting  than 
that  which  is  presented  by  the  fate  of  the  individual  actors.  In  a  play, 
or  a  novel,  the  general  public  are  content  with  details:  they  tremble 
with  Partridge  at  the  ghost,  and  remember  of  Falstaff  only  his  paunch 
and  his  jokes ;  few  are  able  to  distinguish  the  idea  which  it  is  the  design 
of  the  author  to  bring  out  in  his  whole  work.  So  in  history  it  is  charac- 
teristic of  a  popular  and  superficial  view  to  discuss  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  particular  persons,  and  to  overlook  the  great  stream  of  universal  his- 
tory. There  are  so  many  trees,  says  a  German  proverb,  that  one  can- 
not see  the  wood.  Partiality  in  judging  great  historical  characters,  and 
anxiety  to  identify  principles  and  persons,  implies  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  history,  and,  among  Catholics,  a  very  imperfect  trust  in  religion  :  it 
shows  that,  they  cannot  distinguish  that  which  is  essential  from  that, 
which  is  accidental, — the  greatness  of  God  from  the  weakness  of  man. 
It  can  rarely  happen  that  a  principle  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  repu- 
tation of  an  individual ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Catholics,  the  cause  is  always 
immeasurably  above  the  champion, — we  judge  men  by  their  fidelity  to 
the  cause,  not  the  cause  by  the  virtues  of  its  defenders.  No  Catholic  is 
as  good  as  his  religion.  It  is  the  only  case  in  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  inducement  to  represent  friends  and  enemies  otherwise  than  as 
they  are.  Hence  perfect  impartiality  is  possible  only  among  Catholics; 
but  among  Catholics  it  is  also  imperative.  Because  St.  Thomas  died  a 
martyr,  we  are  not  tempted  to  deny  that  he  wavered  at  Clarendon;  nor 
because  St.  Augustine  was  the  greatest  doctor  of  the  West,  need  we  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  he  was  also  the  father  of  Jansenism. 

So  it  is  with  Queen  Mary.  Almost  every  action  of  her  reign  proved 
her  unworthiness  to  be  the  protector  of  the  great  cause  with  which  her 
fate  was  identified.  She  owed  that  position  to  her  birth  only;  not  to 
her  fitness  for  it.  Her  whole  character  betrayed  the  influence  of  that 
state  of  European  society  which  was  the  chief  secondary  cause  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation.  For  nearly  half  a  century  before  that 
event  the  condition  of  religion,  even  in  Italy,  was  deplorable.  Men 
like  St.  Francis  of  Paul  and  Savonarola  shone  like  meteors  in  the 
midst  of  an  all  but  universal  depravity.  The  Catholic  reformation 
began  at  the  head  before  it  reached  the  members.  Most  providentially 
Luther,  and  not  Calvin,  was  the  leader  of  the  Prote-tant  movement 
when  Leo  X.  presided  over  the  church.  The  Lutheran  Reformation  was 
followed  by  a  visible  deterioration  of  morals ;  when,  a  generation  later, 
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Calvin  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  reformed  party,  conspicuous  for  storn- 
ness,  consistency,  and  moral  power,  he  encountered  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  of  Leo,  and  there  \\as  never 
even  an  apparent  moral  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  reformers  over  the 
rulers  of  the  Church.  In  France  the  temper  of  the  Modieemi  age  sur- 
vived liy  fifty  years  its  disappearance  from  the  court  of  Koine.  \Vhen 
Mary  lived  and  reigned  in  Paris,  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Je-uit-.  ;md 
the  religious  wars,  had  not  yet  infused  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  rc\ival 
into  the  court  and  nation.  It  was  the  character  of  the  place  where  she, 
had  been  educated, — not.  indeed,  in  its  worst  form,  but  with  all  its  levity, 
thoughtlessness,  and  sensuality, — that  she  carried  with  her  to  Scotland,  to 
encounter  the  most  powerful,  devoted,  and  consistent  fanatic  that  Cal- 
vinism ever  inspired.  In  the  fatal  conflict  that  ensued  between  Protes- 
tantism, in  its  most  formidable  champion,  and  the  feeblest  defender  of 
the  Church,  we  cannot  always  bestow  our  respect  and  sympathy  on  the 
side  which  has  our  wishes.  It  is  only  the  expiation  of  her  last  years, 
her  captivity  and  death,  that  invest  Mary  Stuart  with  the  interest  which 
attaches  to  her  name.  We  may  apply  to  her  an  admirable  saying  of 
Burke,  when  reproached  by  a  cynical  friend  with  his  eulogy  on  Marie 
Antoinette  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  573,  ed.  1852) :  "  I  really  am  perfectly 
astonished  how  you  could  dream,  with  my  paper  in  your  hand,  that  I 
found  no  other  cause  than  the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  France  (now,  I 
suppose,  pretty  much  faded)  for  disapproving  the  conduct  which  has  been 
held  towards  her,  and  for  expressing  ray  own  particular  feelings.  I  am 
not  to  order  the  natural  sympathies  of  ray  own  heart,  and  of  every 
honest  breast,  to  wait  until  all  the  jokes  of  all  the  anecdotes  of  the 
coffee-houses  of  Paris,  and  of  the  dissenting  meeting-houses  of  London, 
are  scoured  of  all  the  slander  of  those  who  calumniate  persons,  that 
afterwards  they  may  murder  them  with  impunity.  .  .  .  Am  I  obliged 
to  prove  judicially  the  virtues  of  all  those  I  shall  see  suffering  every  kind 
of  wrong  and  contumely  and  risk  of  life,  before  I  endeavour  to  interest 
others  in  their  sufferings ;  and  before  I  endeavour  to  excite  horror 
against  midnight  assassins  at  back-stairs,  and  their  more  wicked  abet- 
tors in  pulpits  1" 

Atlantis.  No.  2.  (London,  Longmans.)  Mr.  O'Hagan's  essay  on 
"Joan  of  Arc"  goes  far  to  remove  the  shame  we  have  long  felt  at  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  Dr.  Lingard  has  treated  her  story.  Al- 
though he  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  continental  history,  his  ignor- 
ance is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  and  more  discreditable  than  here. 
The  commonest  authorities  which  had  appeared  before  his  time  were  not 
used;  and  he  made  no  attempt  to  improve  his  account  in  the  later 
editions.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  English  would  have  been 
justified  in  putting  her  to  death  without  a  trial  (History  of  England, 
vol.  iv.  p.  41).  Mr.  O'Hagan's  article  is  founded  exclusively  on  the 
valuable  and  comprehensive  compilation  of  Quicherat,  in  particular  on 
the  acts  of  the  second  trial. 

Guido  Gorres,  the  author  of  the  best  life  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans  that 
has  yet  been  written,  had  the  provoking  £>ood  fortune  to  discover  these 
acts  after  his  own  work  had  appeared,  and  the  still  greater  annoyance 
of  seeing  himself  anticipated  by  the  publication  of  the  French  edition. 
Although  no  satisfactory  work  has  since  appeared  incorporating  the  new 
matter,  it  has  been  made  use  of  in  the  lievue  des  Deux  Mondes  by  the 
distinguished  Catholic  historian  Game.  Since  the  appearance  of  the 
Mystik  of  the  elder  Gorres,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  the  light  which 
is  thrown  upon  the  history  of  Joan  by  the  comparison  of  similar  cases. 
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The  lecture  in  which  the  learned  physician  Hecker,  of  Berlin,  explained 
the  medical  phenomenon,  has  unfortunately  been  overlooked  by  all  later 
writers.  The  present  article  offers  nothing  either  ofhistorical  or  psycho- 
logical research  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  than  before  the  character  of 
her  whose  marvellous  career  is  the  most  striking  sign  that  nations  are 
protected  by  the  same  Providence  which  watches  over  the  Church.  One 
of  her  biographers  gives  a  list  of  above  four  hundred  works  that  have  been 
written  about  her.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  M.  Quicherat's  five  volumes 
can  contain  all  that  is  worth  consulting  by  the  historian  of  an  event 
which  has  employed  the  labours  of  so  many  writer?.* 

In  the  next  article,  Mr.  Arnold  undertakes  the  vindication  of  a  rather 
more  questionable  character.  Alcibiades,  he  says,  has  been  unfairly  dealt 
with  by  the  moderns,  in  consequence  of  their  admiration  for  the  Athenian 
people  and  institutions,  with  which  he  was  constantly  at  variance.  Nie- 
buhr,  indeed,  whom  Mr.  Arnold  quotes  in  support  of  his  view,  compared 
Alcibiades,  in  his  lectures  of  1826,  to  Catiline.  But  since  Niebuhr's  time 
the  current  of  opinion  has  changed  greatly  in  his  favour.  The  tone  of 
"iis  recent  biographers  has  been  such  as  to  render  Mr.  Grote's  unfavour- 
able judgment  an  exception,  and  a  new  defence  almost  superfluous. 
Nor  is  it  quite  true  that  Alcibiades  "  was  constantly  at  variance  with 
the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen."  The  difficulty  of  understanding 
his  real  character  has  arisen  rather  from  the  facility  with  which  he 
changed  sides,  according  to  the  interests  of  the  moment,  than  from  his 
opposition  to  the  Athenian  democracy.  As  Phrynichus  truly  said, 
Alcibiades  was  really  attached  neither  to  oligarchy  nor  democracy 
(Thuc.  viii.  48) ;  and  Thucydides  himself  says  that  the  cause  of  the 
enmity  he  encountered  was  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  (vi.  28).  In 
enumerating  the  passages  in  which  Alcibiades  is  mentioned  by  contem- 
porary writers,  Mr.  Arnold  has  omitted  a  remarkable  passage  in  Plato 
(Repub.  vi.  494),  in  which,  though  not  named,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Alcibiades  is  described.  In  the  same  enumeration  we  are  sorry  to  see 
the  second  Alcibiades  referred  to  among  other  platonic  dialogues,  with- 
out a  hint  as  to  its  spuriousness.  The  reputation  of  English  critical 
scholarship  has  been  lately  dragged  through  the  mire  by  such  writers 
as  Sir  George  Lewis,  Colonel  Mure,  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  should 
have  hoped  to  find  it  upheld  by  a  more  rigorous  tone  of  criticism 
amongst  the  accomplished  members  of  the  Catholic  university.  The 
second  Alcibiades  not  only  has  no  friends  among  the  moderns,  but  was 
rejected  as  unplatonic  even  by  the  ancients  (Athenaeus,  xi.  506).  The 
Romans,  the  bravest  and  most  patriotic  of  nations,  showed  their  estima- 
tion of  Alcibindes  when  they  placed  his  statue  in  the  forum,  together 
with  that  of  Pythagoras,  as  the  wisest  and  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks 
(rbv  <ppovifj.toTa.Tov  Kal  TOV  dv8p(ioTaTov  'EAAjji/o>i>,  Plutarch,  in  vit.  Numa, 
viii.). 

It  has  been  the  rare  good  fortune  of  this  country,  in  our  time,  to  pos- 
sess what  neither  France,  nor  Spain,  nor  Italy,  can  boast  of, — two  great 
theologians.  Both  have  been  richly  endowed  with  the  greatest  qualities 
of  the  divine,  and  with  such  personal  qualities  as  gave  them  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  the  best  and  ablest  of  their  countrymen : 
masters  in  an  equal  degree  of  the  two  great  pillars  on  which  the  science 
of  theology  reposes, — philosophy  and  history, — and  of  that  classical 
learning  which  is  the  basis  of  all  higher  cultivation:  one  more  remaik- 

*  We  should  have  noticed  Bishop  Gillis'  eloquent  panegyric  of  Joan,  preached 
in  the  cathedral  of  Orleans,  May  8th,  1857,  and  published,  with  notes,  by  Dol- 
man and  by  Beattie. 
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able  fur  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  the 
other  for  his  extensive  familiarity  with  all  modern  learning.  Whilst  the 
conversion  of  the  one  was  the  greatest  blow  which  the  Establishment  re- 
ceived in  our  time,  the  early  death  of  Robert  Wilberforce,  before  he  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  serving  it,  was  the  greatest  loss  the  Catholic  cause 
has  sustained  since  Mohler  died.  The  reputation  and  value  of  a  theolo- 
gical writer  depend?  as  much  on  the  felicitous  adaptation  of  his  writings 
to  the  state  of  religion  and  of  literature  in  his  day  as  upon  the  ability  he 
displays  in  them.  The  manner  in  which  theology  is  studied,  and  the 
preference  given  to  particular  branches,  is  determined  in  great  measure 
by  external  causes.  We  do  not  seek  the  theology  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury in  its  commentaries  on  Genesis,  or  of  the  fifteenth  in  its  ecclesiastical 
histories,  any  more  than  that  of  the  nineteenth  in  commentaries  on  the 
Sentences.  St.  Anselm.  St.  Thomas,  and  Scotus  are  the  types  of  the  old 
theology,  as  Petavius,  Bossuet,  and  Mohler  are  the  types  of  the  new. 
Books  written  on  subjects  for  which  the  age  is  not  ripe,  and  books 
written  in  a  fashion  for  which  the  time  is  gone  by,  are  equally  irrelevant 
and  profitless.  A  treatise  of  scholastic  theology,  since  Petavius,  is  of  as 
little  avail  for  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  learning  as  a  treatise  on  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  since  Copernicus,  for  astronomy.  With  all  our  ad- 
miration for  the  labours  by  which  Passaglia  or  Laforet  has  instructed 
the  students  of  Rome  or  Louvain  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church,  and  by 
which  Lacordaire  or  Father  Faber  has  popularised  theology  for  the  use 
of  the  laity  of  London  and  Paris,'we  feel  that  the  masters  and  leaders 
of  theological  learning  are  employed  elsewhere;  and  that  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  those  eminent  men  have  communicated  religious 
knowledge,  with  great  benefit  to  many  souls,  are  of  a  very  different  de- 
gree of  usefulness  and  importance  in  the  progress  of  theological  science 
than  the  labours  by  which  the  science  is  really  advanced.  Dr.  Newman's 
well-known  but  very  questionable  distinction  between  the  office  of  uni- 
versities and  that  of  academies, — a  theory  he  has  happily  contributed  to 
refnte  by  his  example, — applies  in  this  case.  A  theology  which  belongs 
to  the  pulpit  or  the  schools,  has  to  repeat  and  inculcate  so  much  that  is 
already  known,  that  it  seldom  leads  to  new  discoveries  or  increase  of 
knowledge.  It  is  very  easy  to  say  what  is  new  to  the  audience  without 
saying  any  thing  that  is  new  to"  divines.  The  great  controversies  by 
which  theology  advances  do  not  penetrate  «o  far;  and  the  great  extent 
of  ground  which  it  is  necessary  to  traverse  generally  prevents  a  profound 
investigation  of  particulars.  The  great  mass  of  divines  remain  a  little 
in  the  rear  of  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  and  their  writings  make 
little  impression  on  learned  men  either  of  their  own  or  other  parties. 
Some  theologians  bury  their  talent  in  a  hole ;  some  are  noted  because 
they  put  it  on  a  shelf,  some  in  a  bag ;  some  prefer  one  coinage,  some 
another.  The  talent  in  most  cases  remains  the  same.  Some  spend  it 
all  in  sixpences.  Few  turn  it  to  account  on  a  large  scale,  and  make  it 
increase.  It  is  in  theology  as  in  history  :  there  are  brilliant  essayists 
like  Lord  Macaulay,  and  learned  antiquaries  like  Dr.  Rock.  The  pro- 
gress of  historical  art  and  learning  takes  very  little  account  of  the 
labours  of  either.  The  fourth  article,  in  which  Dr.  Newman  professes 
to  be  pursuing  merely  an  historical,  not  a  theological  inquiry,  is  precious 
not  only  for  throwing  light  upon  a  point  of  doctrinal  history,  but  above 
all,  because  it  shows  that  we  have  still  a  theologian  amongst  us.  For 
nearly  thirteen  years  Dr.  Newman  has  been  silent  on  matters  strictly 
theological.  His  return  to  the  field  on  which  he  has  hitherto  hesitated 
to  venture  since  he  joined  the  Church,  promises  that  he  will  yet  leave  us 
works  as  durable  as  those  with  which  he  enriched  the  Protestant  lite- 
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rature  of  the  country  ;  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  to  the  full  the  inheritance 
of  his  genius. 

History  of  the  Origin,  Formation,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  Vol.  I.  1854,  vol. 
II.  1858.  (London,  Sampson  Low  and  Son.)  American  democracy 
shares  with  Athenian  democracy  the  distinction,  that  the  ablest  of  the 
citizens  condemn  it.  If  we  rightly  understand  him,  Mr.  Curtis  appears 
(pref.  viii.  and  ix.)  ambitious  of  connecting  his  work  with  the  Commen- 
taries of  Justice  Story  ;  so  we  may  be  allowed  to  seek  the  key  to  his 
opinions  in  those  of  that  famous  judge.  Story  described  himself  when 
he  said,  "  I  like  as  much  to  see  a  young  man  democratic,  as  an  old 
man  conservative"  (Life,  i.  p.  99).  "I  seem  to  myself  simply  to  have 
stood  still  in  rny  political  belief,  while  parties  have  revolved  about  me  ; 
so  that,  although  of  the  same  opinions  now  as  ever,  I  find  my  name  has 
changed  from  Democrat  to  Whig ;  but  I  know  not  how  or  why"  (p.  540). 
Speaking  of  the  English  Conservatives,  he  says,  ''our  Whigs  are  quite 
as  conservative  as  themselves"  (ii.  p.  300).  That  his  views  were  the 
very  opposite  of  those  which  now  prevail  among  his  countrymen,  the 
following  words  may  show :  "  I  rejoice  to  find  in  the  work,  brought  out 
with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  the  important  truth,  I  would  say  in  a 
republican  government  the  fundamental  truth,  that  the  minority  have 
indisputable  and  inalienable  rights ;  that  the  majority  are  not  every 
thing,  and  the  minority  nothing ;  that  the  people  may  not  do  what  they 
please"  (ii.  p.  278).  And  elsewhere  he  says,  with  more  point  than  he 
was  aware  of,  "  though  an  ardent  republican,  I  was  always  liberal" 
(i.  p.  129).  These  opinions,  though  he  does  not  so  clearly  express  them, 
Mr.  Curtis  seems  to  share.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  have  led  him 
to  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  constitution,  and  that  the  first  satis- 
factory work  on  the  subject  should  be  by  a  writer  of  that  school.  No 
government,  without  a  revolution,  has  ever  changed  its  character  so 
completely,  in  the  same  time,  as  the  government  of  the  United  States 
since  the  presidency  of  Washington.  A  gulf  separates  the  partisans  of 
tradition— the  remnants  of  the  Federalist  party,  whose  principles  mainly 
inspired  the  constitution — from  the  notions  that  now  prevail.  It  may 
be  owing  to  this  cause  that  so  many  of  the  chief  literary  men  in  America 
belong  to  this  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  democrats  of  the  present 
day  regard  with  little  sympathy  that  early  period  of  their  constitutional 
history  which  was  still  overshadowed  by  the  conservative  opinions  of 
Washington  and  Hamilton.  The  moment  seems  to  have  arrived  when, 
by  common  consent,  the  details  of  the  revolutionary  history  may  be  dis- 
closed. Just  as  in  England  we  have  only  recently  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  papers  of  the  statesmen  of  George  III.'s  reign,— Chatham,  Rock- 
ingliam,  Burke,  Fox,  the  Grenvilles, — in  America,  the  remains  of  Frank- 
lin and  Washington,  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  Madison,  have 
all  been  published  within  the  last  few  years.  But  even  now  party  spirit 
and  national  pride  are  too  strong  for  us  to  expect  that  the  founders  of 
American  independence  will  be  rated  by  their  countrymen  at  their 
proper  level.  As  the  Swiss  patriotically  cherished  the  memory  of  a  crime 
supposed  to  have  contributed  to  their  emancipation,  though  it  was  never 
committed,  the  Americans,  who  may  find  more  authentic  blots  upon  the 
character  of  their  patriots,  are  not  likely  to  sit  in  rigorous  judgment 
over  them.  It  may  be  owing  to  this  that  Mr.  Curtis's  narrative,  though 
eminently  grave  and  judicious,  is  somewhat  colourless  and  heavy  :  it  is 
confined  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution.  Its  subsequent  pro- 
gress is  a  distinct  and  very  different  affair,  and  would  not  be  described 
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by  Mr.  Curtis  with  the  same  complacency.  His  book  is  likely  to  remain 
long  the  chief  authority  upon  the  period  of  American  history  of  which 
it  treats;  whilst  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the  United  States  will  bo 
studied  in  the  work  of  Tocqueville.  Another  equally  interesting  ques- 
tion has  since  arisen,— the  position  of  the  Church  towards  American 
democracy;  and  it  is  by  tin-  admirable  manner  in  which  lie  has  dis- 
cussed this  point,  that  Dr.  Brownson  has  secured  for  himself  a  lusting 
name  in  literature.  We  venture  to  predict,  that  his  papers  on  American 
j)olitics  will  be  remembered  when  his  philosophy  is  admitted  to  be  ol»o- 
lete,  and  when  his  theological  performances  are  charitably  forgotten. 

La  Tribune  Moderne :  AI.de  Chateaubriand.  Par  M.  Villemain. 
1858.  1  vol.  (Paris,  Michel  Levy.)  M.  Villemain  is  one  of  those 
who  are  neither  reconciled  to  the  despotism  that  reigns  in  France  nor 
silenced  by  fear  of  it,  and  who  vent  their  wrath  by  indirect  and  remote 
channels.  Works  written  with  this  design  are  generally  unfair  to  their 
subject.  The  author  is  not  attracted  to  it  by  its  own  merits,  but  by  the 
opportunity  which  it  offers  of  protesting  by  the  way  against  the  powers 
that  be.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  work  will  diminish 
when  people  become  indifferent  to  the  passions  which  inspired  it.  A 
number  of  successful  works  have  lately  appeared  which  belong  to  this 
school.  The  allusions  they  contain  are  eiigerly  sought,  and  are  admired 
in  proportion  as  they  are  disguised.  Such  motive-*  are  destructive  of  a 
healthy  literature ;  but  though  they  have  injured  the  sincerity  of  French 
writers,  they  have  sharpened  their  ingenuity.  "An  opposition,"  said 
Gothe,  "  which  is  uncontrolled  becomes  futile  and  commonplace.  Re- 
straint compels  it  to  be  ingenious.  To  speak  one's  mind  plainly  and 
bluntly  is  only  excusable  when  one  is  entirely  in  the  right.  But  a  party, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  party,  can  never  be  entirely  in  the  right ;  and  there- 
fore the  indirect  style,  in  which  the  French  have  always  been  great 
masters,  is  befitting.  I  tell  my  servant  simply,  'John,  pull  oft' my 
boots;'  and  he  understands  me.  But  with  a  friend  I  can't  be  so  ex- 
plicit, but  must  cast  about  for  some  agreeable  amicable  device  to  induce 
him  to  do  me  such  a  service.  Necessity  rouses  the  wit."  The  literary 
men  of  France  are  connected  by  so  many  links  with  politics  and  Parisian 
society,  that  they  are  mostly  distracted  by  present  interests  from  devot- 
ing themselves  to  a  purely  literary  work.  This  is  acknowledged  by  the 
most  eminent  and  conscientious  among  them,  whom  we  find  protesting 
against  a  tendency  which  is  in  part  their  own,  and  pointing  out  a  danger 
which  they  have  not  entirely  escaped.  "  Rien  ne  me  parait,  en  effet, 
plus  nuisible  a  la  veritable  intelligence  de  Phistoire  qu'un  parti  pris 
systematique  d'y  chercher  un  sens  precon£u  et  une  le£on  particuliere," 
says  the  Prince  de  Broglie,  in  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  Constantine 
(p.  viti.).  Count  de  Champagny,  a  leader  of  the  same  party,  and  per- 
haps the  most  unbiased  and  the  most  accurate  among  them,  speaks 
still  more  to  the  purpose  in  his  recent  work,  Pome  et  Judde ;  a  book 
which  would  be  better  if  he  had  not  overlooked  the  best  Catholic  as 
well  as  the  best  Jewish  writer  on  the  subject:  "  Gardons-nous  cepen- 
dant  de  ne  prendre  la  science  historique  que  cotnme  Pauxiliaire  et  la  ser- 
vante  des  interets  politiques  de  notre  siecle !  Que  le  present  et  le  passe 
s'eclairent  mutuellement,  je  ne  demande  pas  mieux :  mais  tachons,  sM  se 
peut,  qu'ils  s'eclairent  par  un  rapprochement  net,  sincere,  explicite.  C'est 
un  point  de  vue  dangereux,  propre  a  fausser  la  pensee,  que  celui  qui 
inettrait  Phistoire  en  avant  lorsque  c'est  la  politique  qui  nous  occupe,  et, 
derriere  les  evenements  du  passe,  sous  entendrait  toujours  les  passions 
du  present.  ...  II  est  bien  vrai,  ni  de  tels  exemples,  ni  de  telles  etudes, 
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ni  le  choix  de  travaux  si  eloignes  des  preoccupations  du  moment,  ne  sont 
guere  dans  le  gout  de  notre  siecle"  (pp.  iv.  v.).  The  cause  of  the  ephe- 
meral, contentious,  superficial  character  of  much  of  the  literature  ol' 
France  is  indicated  in  an  excellent  remark  of  S.  Marc  Girardin, — that 
it  is  produced  rather  by  conversation  than  meditation.  History  affords 
an  inexhaustible  field  for  this  indirect  action  upon  public  opinion.  An 
example  can  always  be  found  where  precept  is  to  be  avoided.  Hence 
many  histories  have  been  written  by  men  who  had  no  vocation  and  no 
real  inclination  for  it,  and  who  have  studied  only  their  subject,  not 
their  ark 

M.  Villemain  at  least  makes  no  secret  of  the  intention  with  which 
he  has  undertaken  the  series  of  biographies  of  which  this  life  of  Cha- 
teaubriand is  the  first.  He  wishes  to  recall  "  une  epoque  a  jamais  illus- 
tre  pour  la  France,"  "  un  noble  exemple  qu'elle  adonrie  au  inonde ;"  to 
revive,  in  a  word,  the  brilliant  recollections  connected  with  parliament- 
ary government.  To  this  end,  he  promises  sketches  of  the  masters  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  in  England,  and  the  founders  of  it  in  France: 
Burke,  Fox,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Grey;  Laine,  De  Serre,  Foy,  and 
Royer  Collard.  The  most  eminent  of  these,  De  Serre  and  Royer  Col- 
lard,  are  still  but  imperfectly  known  ;  and  we  look  forward  with  great 
interest  to  the  account  which  M.  Villemain  is  to  give  of  them.  Towards 
Chateaubriand  he  appears  to  be  attracted  as  much  by  sympathy  with 
his  literary  performances  as  by  admiration  for  his  politics,  least  of  all 
by  respect  for  his  character.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain  want  of  harmony 
proceeding  from  this,  which  the  great  urbanity  of  M.  Villemain  does 
not  entirely  conceal.  Tiie  chief  difficulty  of  Chateaubriand  s  biographer 
arises  from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  a  very  voluminous  life  of  himself,  by 
which  many  points  were  surrounded  with  falsehood  and  obscurity.  M. 
Villemain  hardly  ever  quotes  the  Memoires  dOutretom.be  without  be- 
stowing an  amusing  and  academical  rebuke  on  the  unscrupulous  men- 
dacity of  their  author.  His  own  recollections,  and  some  unpublished 
papers,  furnish  him  with  ample  materials  for  a  complete  sketch  of  the 
political  career  of  his  hero.  His  own  political  views,  for  a  former  min- 
ister of  Louis  Philippe,  are  not  marked  by  any  striking  originality  or 
depth.  He  overlooks  entirely  a  third  element — that  on  which  our  go- 
vernment is  founded — in  his  view  of  constitutional  government:  "La 
monarchic  constitutionelle  est  un  gouvernemeut  salutaire,  parce  qu'elle 
est  un  gouvernement  pondere.  La  resistance  desirable  est,  parfois  dans 
les  chambres,  parfois  dans  la  couronne"  (p.  224).  If  we  bear  in  mind 
that  the  principles  of  1789,  not  those  of  1793,  mark  the  difference  of 
constitutional  and  revolutionary  opinions,  we  shall  find  those  of  M.  Ville- 
muin  sufficiently  characterised  by  such  passages  as,  '•  Chateaubriand 
avait  1'esprit  trop  libre  pour  blamer  le  principe  de  la  revolution"  (p.32); 
or  the  description  ofM.  Cacault  as  a  "revolutionnaire  honnete  et  sense" 
(p.  108).  There  is  little  about  Chateaubriand's  literary  character  or  his 
religious  opinions,  for  this  volume  belongs  to  an  essentially  political 
series.  The  Genie  du  Christianlsmc  is  concisely  but  happily  described: 
"  Ce  fut  la  pensee  du  plus  grand  nombre  traduite  par  un  homrne  de 
genie ;  ce  fut  un  lieu  commun  populaire  embelli  par  une  eloquence 
originale"  (p.  78);  and  the  author  as  "  ramene  par  la  politique  a  la 
religion,  et  par  1'amour  de  la  poesie  a  la  meditation  de  la  Bible"  (p.  156). 

It  is  impossible  to  look  witli  reverence  or  satisfaction  upon  Chateau- 
briand as  a  restorer  of  religion  in  France.  There  is  something  humili- 
ating to  Catholics  in  his  fame.  He  was  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  His 
immorality  was  not  disguised  with  even  the  semblance  of  piety.  His 
splendid  powers,  his  courage,  his  admirable  eloquence,  were  alloyed 
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with  an  incredible  vanity  and  a  cold  and  selfish  heart.  The  influence 
and  reputation  of  his  early  writings  enable  us  to  judge  how  low  religion 
inii^t  liiivc  fallen,  and  how  urgently  a  change  was  needed,  when  it  could 
be  revived  and  brought  into  fashion  by  such  superficial  advocacy.  At 
the  time  win  n  in  Germany  pantheism  arose  to  deliver  men  from  ration- 
alism, in  France  poetry  rescued  them  from  materialism.  In  reality  it 
was  only  the  imaginative  artistic  side  of  religion  that  Chateaubriand 
revived,  or  even  understood.  This  semi-religiousness  came  to  be  adopted 
in  quarters  where  true  religion  was  not  thought  of,  and  has  given  an 
almost  edifying  appearance  to  many  productions  of  French  literature 
that  have  really  received  their  inspiration  from  a  very  different  source. 
But  whilst  unbelieving  writers  (such  as  Lamartine)  put  on  for  a  season 
the  garb  of  Christians,  true  Catholics  were  tempted  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  rather  superficial  view  of  religion.  The  consequence  was, 
that  they  were  easily  led  into  extremes;  and  the  only  great  writer  who 
appeared  at  that  time — De  Maistre — was  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
by  his  admirers  almost  as  much  as  by  his  enemies.  That  declamatory 
treatment  of  religion  which  Chateaubriand  introduced,  and  which  cul- 
minated in  Lamennais,  lasted  long  after  the  direct  influence  of  both  had 
passed  away.  It  disfigures  the  sermons  of  Lacordaire,  and  the  earlier 
works  and  speeches  of  Count  de  Montalembert,  who  has  lived  to  behold 
the  rise  and  to  take  the  lead  of  a  better  school. 

Doctor  Thome.  By  Anthony  Trollope,  author  of  "  The  Warden," 
&c. — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  By  George  Eliot.  (Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
Somebody  once  said  that  whoever  made  two  blades  of  corn  grow  where 
before  only  one  had  grown,  was  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race.  In 
our  infirmity  we  are  disposed  to  assign  a  similar  honour  to  every  man 
or  woman  who  writes  a  good  novel.  Are  not  novels  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  minor  blessings  of  civilisation?  Nay,  are  tliey  not  en- 
titled to  rank  among  its  greater  blessings?  From  whence  have  we  per- 
sonally derived  a  greater  amount  of  pleasure  and  comfort — say,  from 
"  Pickwick"  or  the  penny-post;  from  Thackeray  or  railway  travelling; 
from  Walter  Scott  or  the  new  police  ;  from  Miss  Austen  or  cheap  calico 
and  dear  guano  ?  It  may  seem  shameful  and  mean-spirited  even  to 
dream  of  such  a  comparison;  but,  as  a  friend  of  ours  once  asked  us, 
"  Which  would  you  prefer — never  to  see  your  dearest  friend  again,  or 
never  to  have  any  more  butter  as  long  as  you  live?"  Accordingly  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  avow  our  conviction  that  whoever  writes  a  good, 
lively,  entertaining,  comforting  novel, — one  that  causes  the  diaphragm 
pleasantly  to  titillate,  smooths  the  wrinkles  on  the  brow,  and  causes  us 
to  enjoy  existence  amidst  our  fellow-creatures  more  keenly  than  before, 
— is  a  benefactor  to  his  species. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  recommend  two  new  novels  to  our 
readers,  which  have,  in  our  own  cases,  caused  us  to  experience  this 
grateful  renewal  of  agreeable  sensations.  Mr.  Trollope,  the  author  of 
Doctor  T/iorne,  has  already  written  two  very  good  stories,  "  The  Warden" 
and  '*  Barchester  Towers" — the  latter  a  sequel  to  the  former  ;  and  one 
very  conspicuous  failure,  "  The  Three  Clerks."  Doctor  Thorne  is  not 
so  good  as  "The  Warden"  or  "  Barchester  Towers ;"  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  shrewd,  sensible,  vivacious  fiction  ;  showing  op  sundry  types  of 
personages  whom  we  all  rightly  enjoy  to  see  shown  up,  and  mingling 
with  its  satire  and  animal  spirits  occasional  passages  of  unquestionable 
power  and  pathos.  Mr.  Trollope  writes,  however,  with  a  fatal  facility. 
If  he  goes  on  at  the  rate  at  which  he  has  produced  his  last  three  books, 
he  will  beat  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  all  to  pieces.  But  he  must  take  the 
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consequences.  He  will  run  to  seed  before  his  summer-time  has  fairly 
begun ;  and  the  gardener  who  is  looking  out  for  flowers  will  number  his 
productions  among  worthless  weeds. 

"  George  Eliot"  is  understood  to  be  a  nom  de  guerre.  Who  the 
writer  is,  we  do  not  happen  to  know.  What  he  is,  in  position  and 
opinion,  is  clear  enough.  He  is  unmistakably  an  Anglican  clergyman 
of  the  broad-church  school  in  theology,  with  a  slightly  high-church 
colouring  to  his  views,  drawn  from  practical  and  aesthetical  sources,  and 
most  laudably  free  from  bigotry  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  But  whatever 
he  is,  he  is  certainly  a  gentleman  with  no  little  fun  about  him,  added  to 
a  strong  dash  of  sentiment  (generally  pretty  healthy),  and  a  keen  eye  for 
the  poetry  of  the  visible  world.  The  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,  reprinted 
from  "  Black  wood,"  are  three  in  number;  not  always  put  together  very 
skilfully,  and  unfortunately  a  little  tending  to  "dragging"  at  the  end. 
Moreover,  in  the  story  of  "  Janet's  Repentance"  there  is  a  little  too 
much  of  the  sentimental  and  theological  towards  the  termination  ;  while 
to  call  Mr.  Tryan,  the  hero  of  the  story,  an  "  Evangelical"  is  about  as 
correct  as  it  would  be  to  call  hiin-a  Papist.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
exact  idea  of  "  George  Eliot's"  style,  which  is  on  the  whole  new,  with- 
out extracts,  which  our  space  does  not  allow ;  though  we  might  select 
not  a  few,  from  brief  sentences  like  that  in  which  we  see  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton  in  his  bed,  "snoring  the  snore  of  the  just,"  to  the  exposition  of 
Mrs.  Jorome's  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  her  dissenting  husband's  chapel- 
going,  notwithstanding  her  own  bringing-up  as  a  church  woman.  Our 
only  advice  to  the  author  is,  that  when  he  writes  again, — which  we  hope 
will  be  the  case, — he  will  not  expend  all  his  gaiety  on  the  first  half  of  his 
stories,  and  give  us  nothing  but  gravity  during  the  remainder. 

A  Month  in  Yorkshire.  By  Walter  White.  (London,  Chapman  and 
Hall.)  Walter  White,  whose  acquaintance  we  first  made  in  "  A  Walk 
to  the  Land's  End,"  is  not  a  brilliant  but  an  observant  writer,  of  good 
principles,  and  free  from  bigotry.  We  will  cull  at  hazard  a  few  of  his 
reports.  "  In  Staffordshire,  within  twenty  miles  of  Birmingham,  there 
are  districts' where  baptism,  marriage,  and  other  moral  and  religious 
observances,  considered  as  essentials  of  Christianity,  are  as  completely 
disregarded  as  among  the  heathen.  In  some  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  similar  characteristics  prevail."  But  Mr.  White  thinks  that 
morality  is  no  worse  in  those  parts,  though  manners  are  coarser. 

At  Bridlington  he  dines  with  a  party  whose  unanimous  opinion  it 
was  that  he  had  sinned  much  in  walking  all  Sunday  morning.  It  was 
wrong  in  itself,  besides  "  setting  such  a  bad  example."  They  would 
not  hear  reason ;  the  fourth  commandment  settled  the  matter.  Then 
they  began  urging  him  to  stay  over  Monday ;  to  take  a  boat-trip  to 
Flamborough  Head,  and  shoot  at  the  sea-fowl :  "  The  possibilities  of 
weather,  the  merits  of  cold  pies,  sandwiches,  and  lively  bottled  drinks, 
were  talked  about  in  a  way  that  led  me  to  infer  that  there  was  nothing 
at  all  wrong  in  consuming  the  holy  day  in  anticipations  of  pleasure  to 
come  in  the  days  reckoned  unholy."  The  party  walked  part  of  the  way 
with  him  to  Flamborough  ;  there  is  nothing  wrong,  it  appears,  in  short 
walks  on  a  Sunday. 

We  have  several  reports  of  conversations  with  Yorkshire  rustics. 
They  are  all  well-to-do.  They  eat  mutton  and  beef  most  days.  They  don't 
want  to  emigrate ;  Yorkshire  is  good  enough  for  them.  "  While  talking 
to  them,  and  listening  to  their  conversation  among  themselves,  my  old 
conviction  strengthened,  that  the  rural  folk  are  not  the  fools  they  are 
commonly  taken  to  be.  Choose  such  words  aa  they  are  familiar  with, — 
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such  as  John  Bunynn  uses,— and  you  cnn  make  them  understand  any 
ordinary  subject,  and  take  pleasure  in  it." 

TheM  wandering  iunnan-nataralists  have  at  least  one  fault, — they 
treat  mnn  and  beast  i'like;  they  <ro  about  spying  into  corners,  seeing 
what  the  horses,  snails,  limpets,  fishermen,  d»<g*,  farmers  magpies, 
rooks,  lawvers,  and  humble-bees  aro  doing  or  sax  ing.  An  observation 
is  the  end  of  their  existence.  They  make  it.  and  note  it,  and  pul>li>b  it, 
and  forthwith  <«'t  themsolv.  s  ii|)  as  instructors  of  the  human  race.  They 
write  readable  books,  despite  'heir  lack  of  method  or  art;  but  they  must 
not  think  themselves  at  all  superior  beings  to  the  human  subjects  whom 
they  observe,  manipulate,  and  report  upon.  • 

Hiftory  of  the  Life  of  Arthur  Duhe  of  Wellington,  from  th»  French 
of  M.  Brialmont,  Captain  on  the  staff  of  the  Belgian  army.  With  emen- 
dations and  additions  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  M.A.  3  vols.  (Long- 
mans.) A  foreigner  has  written  by  far  the  best  life  of  our  illustrious 
captain, — most  critical,  most  rational,  and  on  the  whole  most  favourable1, 
because  it  is  written  without  special  bias,  so  that  the  praise  is  the  result 
of  judgment,  not  of  prejudice.  The  sfyle  is  good,  and  the  Belgian  officer 
shows  himself  a  better  critic  of  Wellington's  plans  than  Wellington 
himself.  At  least  such  is  our  impression  after  reading  a  lengthy  defence 
of  certain  dispositions  of  his  own  by  the  Duke,  inserted  by  the  editor  in 
the  second  volume.  Mr.  Gleig's  additions  are  something  like  green- 
baize  patches  on  broadcloth. 

Cosmos:  Sketch  of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe.  By  A. 
von  Humboldt.  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.  Tramlated  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  General  Sabine.  (London,  Longmans.)  The  hoary  naturalist 
cannot  tear  himself  away  from  this  pet  child  of  his  old  age  ;  he  cannot 
prevail  on  himself  to  close  his  labours.  When  part  ii.  of  vol.  iv. — the 
concluding  volume — comes  out,  we  shall  doubtless  ^be  told  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  part  Hi.  vol.  iv. ;  so  that  the  last  volume  will  keep  spread- 
ing itself  out  across  our  shelves  till  the  fingers  of  its  writer  fail  in  death. 
Cosmos  was  virtually  finished  in  the  two  first  volumes  ;  they  contained 
the  "  sketch  ;"  all  the  rest  are  but  notes,  additions,  corrections,  com- 
mentaries ;  indeed,  in  the  present  large  volume  the  different  sections 
are  headed,  "  Extension  of  the  '  picture  of  nature'  in  Kosmos,  b.  i. 
$§  171-178,  &e. ;"  and  they  "  extend"  the  picture  not  only  into  chemical 
disquisitions  on  the  composition  of  its  colours,  but  into  recondite  accounts 
of  the  formation  of  the  paint-brushes,  with  biographical  sketches  of  the 
tradesman  at  whose  shop  they  were  bought,  of  the  workmen  who  mode 
them,  and  of  the  camel  that  tarnished  the  hair.  We  bought  his  picture, 
and  the  artist  is  not  content  without  our  buying  all  his  plant  to  boot ; 
we  must  not  only  admire  his  building,  we  must  also  swallow  his  scaf- 
folding ; — in  a  word,  this  old  gentleman  is  getting  troublesome  and  pro- 
lix. His  wrork  at  first  appealed  to  every  well-educated  and  intelligent 
man  ;  now  it  appeals  only  to  the  most  narrow  circle  of  specially  scien- 
tific men.  He  is  like  Pascal's  doctor,  who,  after  saying  all  he  had  to 
say,  went  on  talking  another  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  mere  love  of 
speaking. 
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THE  POPE  AND  THE  PATRIARCHS. 

THE  proofs  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  of  each  article  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  whole  creed,  are  of  astonishing  variety. 
Some  of  these  proofs  appeal  to  some  classes  of  thinkers,  others 
to  others.  But  there  is  one  proof  which  overshadows  all  others, 
and  forms  the  ground  of  certainty  with  respect  to  all,  at  those 
moments  when  the  mind  loses  her  hold  of  what  she  before 
saw  clearly,  and  when  she  is  disposed  to  admit  the  first  in- 
sidious approaches  of  doubt.  The  proof  that  we  speak  of  is 
in  itself  a  doctrine  ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  which  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  others  :  all  the  others  might  supposably  be  left, 
though  this  were  taken  away ;  this  one  might,  on  another  hypo- 
thesis, remain,  and  all  the  rest  be  changed.  The  other  doctrines 
of  the  faith  are  intimately  bound  together  in  essential  material 
and  form  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  stands 
apart  from  the  rest,  unconnected  with  them  in  nature, — their 
witness,  not  their  maker.  Mgr.  Gerbet  has  called  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  le  dogme  generateur.  Theologians  have  de- 
veloped the  few  simple  phrases  in  which  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  Incarnation  were  revealed  into  whole  systems  of 
theology.  All  these  doctrines  might  be  true,  might  even  be 
certified  to  men,  by  other  means  than  the  Church.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  call  the  Church  a  dogme  generateur. 
Given  only  the  proposition  of  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
and  no  one  could  deduce  from  this  what  was  the  precise 
message  she  had  to  deliver.  Yet  without  the  Church,  the 
creed  would  be  but  a  philosophy,  without  any  demonstrative 
evidence  of  its  reality.  Without  the  creed,  the  Church  would 
be  a  laborious  legislator,  an  elaborate  educational  establish- 
ment, with  nothing  to  teach  or  to  legislate  about. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Catholic  dogma,  apart  from 
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the  testimony  of  the  Church,  contains  many  elements  which 
recommend  it  to  belief,  especially  to  philosophical  minds.  Its 
unity,  its  marvellous  consistency,  its  disorganisation  under  the 
manipulations  of  the  would-be  improver,  prove  it  not  to  be 
the  mere  production  of  human  thought.  "  What  thought  can 
think,  another  thought  can  mend,"  says  one  of  our  old  mar- 
tyrs.* But  this  proof  is  too  subtle  for  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence, and  too  evanescent  even  for  the  most  extraordinary. 
Beauty,  perfection,  and  completeness  may  be  characters  of  a 
mere  subjective  thought;  they  cannot  form  any  safe  criterion 
of  the  external  and  objective  reality  of  the  thing.  Hence, 
however  a  man's  mind  has  been  drawn  to  the  Church, — whether 
by  the  philosophy  of  her  dogma,  the  beauty  of  her  morals,  or 
the  dignity  and  poetry  of  her  ritual, — some  time  or  other  he 
is  sure  to  want  a  more  technical,  objective,  legal  proof;  his 
philosophy  or  his  poetry  will  be  a  staff  that  bends  in  his 
hands ;  he  will  require  a  stronger,  a  more  common-sense,  a 
rougher  witness  than  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  tribunal  of  the  Church  is  just  this  witness.  Her 
establishment  by  Christ,  and  the  authority  she  claims,  are 
matters  of  dogma  ;  like  all  other  dogmas,  they  are  founded 
on  various  proof;  but  they  do  not  prove  themselves.  They 
prove  other  dogmas:  once  believe  the  Church,  and  you  must 
believe  what  she  teaches.  But  we  cannot  be  told  to  believe 
the  Church  solely  because  the  Church  tells  us  to  believe  her. 
Her  existence  must  be  always  matter  of  appeal  to  the  private 
judgment  and  common  sense  of  men,  just  as  the  existence  of 
any  other  fact  is.  We  must  prove  it,  and  discuss  it  with  the 
^me  freedom  as  a  Protestant  uses  with  regard  to  doctrines 
which  we  have  no  right  to  treat  in  this  way,  such  as  the 
Trinity  and  the  Incarnation.  The  Church  cannot  say  less  of 
herself  than  our  Lord  said  of  Himself:  "If  1  (alone)  bear 
witness  to  myself,  my  witness  is  nothing." 

Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  is  one  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  every  person  likely  to  have  to  do  with 
controversy.  And  in  a  Protestant  land  who  is  not  each  mo- 
ment liable  to  be  called  on  for  some  such  act  of  charity  ?  It 
may  not  be  the  first  doctrine  which  engages  the  attention  of 
converts,  neither  need  it  be  the  most  attractive  in  drawing 
them ;  but  sooner  or  later  all  will  have  to  retire  into  this 
stronghold.  There  will  be  moments  when  all  other  grounds 
are  felt  to  be  deficient  in  certainty;  and  if  the  authority  of 
the  Church  is  not  well  worked  into  our  minds,  no  one  can 
tell  what  mischief  may  be  the  result. 

And  in  proportion  to  the  immense  importance  of  this 
•  Father  Southwell. 
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doctrine,  are  the  proofs  that  have  been  collected  around  it. 
Together  they  form  a  rope,  each  strand  of  which  is  strong 
enough  to  hang  our  faith  to.  Take  the  d-priori  probability, 
that  if  there  is  a  revelation,  there  will  be  some  provision  that 
the  revelation  should  be  kept  from  dying  out ;  the  argument 
from  analogy,  that  all  pretended  revelations  were  attempted 
to  be  preserved  by  hierarchies  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Church ;  the  fact  that,  admitting  the  Jewish  writers  to  have 
written  what  they  did  at  the  time  supposed  (a  mere  historical 
question),  the  Christian  Church  is  clearly  predicted.  Ad- 
mitting the  New  Testament  to  be  a  true  record  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  our  Lord,  the  Church  was  clearly  founded  by 
Him ;  admitting  the  authenticity  of  the  Apostolic  writings, 
some  such  institution  is  clearly  mentioned  and  confirmed.  It 
appears  in  history ;  in  historical  records  we  may  trace  the 
history  of  its  action,  the  history  of  opinion  concerning  it,  and 
the  histories  of  its  sufferings  and  conflicts  with  other  religions. 
Each  of  these  lines,  and  many  others  beside,  would  furnish 
matter  for  an  argument,  in  itself  convincing,  for  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  No  doctrine  has  such  a  concurrent  weight  of 
testimony;  for  no  conclusion  could  we  construct  such  various 
arguments,  all  taking  independent  lines,  yet  all  converging  to 
the  same  point.  Most  of  these  arguments,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  must  be  historical.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  argu- 
ment might  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the  representations 
which  heathen  authors  give  of  the  Christian  hierarchy.  An- 
other might  be  drawn  from  the  institutions  which  the  different 
heresies  attacked.  A  third  from  the  history  of  the  Christian 
patriarchates.  This  last  line  of  argument  is  so  fruitful,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  capable  of  being  briefly  set  forth,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

If  Christianity  is  any  thing  objective  at  all;  if  it  is  any  thing 
apart  from  the  mere  opinions  of  individuals  ;  if  there  is  any 
external  organisation,  any  institution  of  priests  or  preachers, 
to  continue  it ;  if  our  Lord  did  not  intend  simply  to  abolish 
all  order,  all  religious  society,  all  the  hierarchical  spirit  that 
had  been  so  carefully  cultivated  in  Judaism,  and  to  sow  in  its 
place  a  mere  impalpable  opinion  in  the  earth,  depending  not 
on  social  teaching,  but  on  independent  individual  dreaming, 
— then  we  must  surely  look  for  the  organisation  which  He  in- 
tended to  establish  in  that  which,  in  fact,  we  find  established 
in  the  first  glimmerings  of  ecclesiastical  history.  And  what 
does  this  first  glimmering  light  reveal  to  us  ?  We  find  the 
Church  teaching  the  same  doctrine  throughout  the  world, 
governed  in  each  city  by  a  Bishop ;  the  Bishops  we  find 
acknowledging  a  hierarchical  gradation  among  themselves, 
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looking  up  to  the  Bishop  of  the  greatest  town  in  the  province; 
and  all  of  these  together  more  or  less  subject  to  one  or  other 
of  the  three  patriarchates  of  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome, 
— for  in  those  early  days  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem  had 
put  in  no  claim  to  a  place  in  this  rank.  Let  us  look,  then, 
at  these  three  patriarchates,  and  inquire  whether  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  was  equally  divided  among  them  or  given 
to  one,  and  whether  this  one  had  the  power  from  the  first, 
or  only  a  primacy  of  honour ;  whether,  in  fact,  Rome  in 
the  first  ages  had,  as  a  late  Russian  writer  affirms,  only  "  the 
right  of  presiding  over  the  four  other  patriarchal  chairs, 
granted  by  the  councils  to  the  See  of  Rome,  and  by  degrees 
transformed  into  the  authority  of  the  Pope  over  the  whole 
Church, — an  illegal  sovereignty  never  recognised  by  the  Ori- 
entals," and  now  combated  by  the  occidental  Protestants  as 
well ;  or  whether,  in  order  to  constitute  and  perpetuate  the 
unity  which  Christ  wished  to  be  the  one  great  note  of  His 
Church,  it  was  necessary  that  Bishops  and  Patriarchs  should 
all  recur  to  Rome  as  the  fountain  of  their  authority  and 
their  fixed  centre;  whether  the  words  of  St.  Leo  to  Anas- 
tasius  Bishop  of  Thessalonica  are  not  true,  that  "  the  con- 
nection of  the  whole  body  constitutes  a  unity  of  healthiness, 
a  unity  of  beauty,  requiring  a  unity  of  mind,  but  depending 
chiefly  on  the  concord  of  the  priesthood.  All  priests  have  a 
common  dignity,  but  not  a  general  equality  of  rank ;  since, 
even  among  the  Apostles,  there  was  a  similarity  of  honour, 
but  a  distinction  of  power ;  and  though  all  had  an  equal 
election,  yet  to  one  there  was  given  preeminence  over  the 
rest.  From  this  exemplar  the  distinction  of  episcopal  rank 
has  taken  its  rise.  And  special  care  has  been  taken  that  all 
should  not  claim  for  themselves  all  power,  but  that  in  each 
province  one  should  be  esteemed  first  among  his  brethren, 
and  that  some  whose  sees  were  in  the  greater  cities  should 
have  a  wider  jurisdiction,  and  that  through  these  the  care  of 
the  Universal  Church  should  converge  to  the  one  see  of  Peter, 
so  that  nothing  should  ever  be  separated  from  its  head." 

To  begin,  then,  with  the  institution  of  Patriarchs,  about 
which  the  tradition  of  the  Fathers  is  constant  and  precise. 
From  the  Apostles'  times  there  existed  three  great  churches, 
superior  to  all  the  rest,  at  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch. 
Eusebius  the  historian  directs  his  view  in  a  most  especial 
manner  to  these  churches ;  he  is  careful  to  give  a  perfect 
catalogue  of  their  Bishops,  and  in  the  Prfsparatio  Evangelica 
he  says  of  them,  "  When  I  consider  the  power  of  the  Word, 
whereby  the  illiterate  disciples  of  Jesus  founded  such  great 
churches,  not  in  some  obscure  places,  but  in  the  chief  seats 
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of  empire, — in  Rome,  the  queen  of  cities,  in  Alexandria,  in  An- 
tioch, — I  am  forced  to  own  that  they  could  not  have  performed 
so  mighty  an  exploit  except  by  the  superhuman  and  Divine 
power  of  Him  who  said  to  them,  '  Teach  all  nations.'  "  Now 
it  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  the  numerous  Apostolic  churches, 
the  three  which  were  to  be  patriarchates  were  founded  by 
St.  Peter.  He  was  chief  of  the  Apostles ;  this  primacy  was 
for  the  sake  of  unity ;  and  Providence  left  it  to  him  to  set 
up  the  episcopal  throne  in  the  three  cities  which  were  then 
the  capitals  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  puts  this  clearly  in  his  answer  to  the  glowing  panegyric 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See  sent  him  by  Eulogius  of 
Alexandria  :  "  He  who  has  written  to  me  concerning  the 
chair  of  Peter,  himself  sits  in  Peter's  chair.  It  is  said  to 
Peter,  *  To  thee  will  I  give  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;' 
'confirm  thy  brethren;'  'feed My  sheep.'  And  so,  though  there 
are  many  Apostles,  yet  on  account  of  his  primacy,  his  chair 
alone,  in  the  three  places  where  it  was  pitched,  preserved  the 
chief  authority.  He  gave  its  preeminence  to  the  see  where 
he  finally  rested,  and  where  he  closed  his  earthly  career.  He 
gave  its  honour  to  the  see  to  which  he  sent  his  disciple  the 
Evangelist.  He  gave  its  power  to  the  see  where  he  sat  seven 
years,  though  he  was  not  to  remain  there.  Since,  therefore, 
the  chair  is  one,  and  his  alone,  in  which  now  by  God's  autho- 
rity three  Bishops  sit,  whatever  good  I  hear  of  you  I  take  to 
myself:  and  if  you  believe  any  good  of  me,  think  it  belongs 
to  your  stock  of  merits ;  for  we  are  one  in  Him  who  says, 
'  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou  Father  art  in  Me  and  I  in 
Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us.' "  In  another  letter 
to  the  same,  St.  Gregory  says,  "  As  every  body  knows  that 
the  Blessed  Evangelist  Mark  was  sent  to  Alexandria  by  his 
master  St.  Peter  the  Apostle,  so  are  we  united  in  the  unity 
of  the  master  and  disciple.  Thus  I  seem  to  preside  over  the 
disciple's  see  through  the  master,  and  you  over  the  master's 
see  through  the  disciple."  St.  Innocent  I.  speaks  in  an 
analogous  way  about  Antioch  :  "  We  know  that  it  has  this 
attribute,  not  so  much  for  the  magnificence  of  the  city,  as 
because  it  is  shown  to  be  the  first  see  of  the  first  Apostle, 
where  also  our  religion  was  first  called  Christian,  and  where 
the  celebrated  gathering  of  the  Apostles  took  place.  A  see 
which  would  not  yield  in  importance  to  that  of  Rome,  except 
that  it  only  received  St.  Peter  on  his  passage,  while  Rome 
received  him  for  good,  and  possessed  him  till  he  died."  St. 
Chrysostom  tells  the  people  of  Antioch  that  "  Peter,  to  whom 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  given,  who  had 
power  over  all  to  bind  and  to  loose,  was  commanded  to  reside 
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here  a  long  time :  for  this  cause  our  city  is  the  complement 
of  the  world."  And  again  :  "  This  is  the  single  prerogative 
of  the  dignity  of  our  city,  that  it  had  from  the  beginning  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles  for  its  teacher.  For  it  was  just  that 
the  city  where  the  name  of  Christians  was  first  pronounced 
should  receive  the  first  Apostle  as  its  pastor.  But  though 
we  received  him  as  our  teacher,  we  did  not  keep  him  for  good, 
but  gave  him  up  to  Rome." 

Though  the  see  of  Antioch  was  founded  by  St.  Peter  in 
person,  that  of  Alexandria  only  by  his  deputy  Mark,  whom 
he  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt,  yet  Alexandria  had  the  higher 
rank.  Bellarmine  says,  because  St.  Mark  as  Evangelist  took 
precedence  of  Evodius,  St.  Peter's  successor  at  Antioch  ; 
Baronius,  because  Alexandria  was  the  more  important  city. 
But  whatever  was  the  reason,  the  order  of  the  sees  was  well 
known,  and  always  rigidly  preserved. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  and  beyond  all  controversy,  that 
Rome  was  first  of  the  three.  But  was  she  only  first  among 
equals,  or  essentially  superior  ?  The  Fathers  do  not  speak 
of  the  Church's  authority  being  triple,  but  single.  It  was 
needful  for  our  Saviour  to  establish  one  Visible  Head  of  the 
Church,  "  to  take  away  the  occasion  of  schism,"  and  "  to 
found  unity  upon  a  unit,"  as  Jerome  and  Pacian  say.  "  For 
the  good  of  unity  St.  Peter  was  made  head  of  all  the  Apos- 
tles," says  St.  Optatus.  "  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Christ, 
....  and  there  ought  to  be  one  Bishop  in  the  Catholic 
Church,"  was,  according  to  St.  Cyprian,  ftie  profession  of 
Maximus  and  the  other  confessors  on  their  return  from  the 
Novatian  schism.  "  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Christ,  and 
one  Church,  and  one  see  founded  upon  the  rock  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord,"  is  the  confession  of  St.  Cyprian  for  himself. 
If  one  see  is  supreme,  and  if  this  one  supreme  see  can  only 
be  looked  for  in  the  three  patriarchal  chairs  founded  by 
Peter,  which  among  them  shall  we  choose  as  most  truly  arid 
naturally  Peter's  ?  Not  that  which,  St.  Chrysostom  says, 
"  received  him,  but  did  not  keep  him  for  good,"  but  was  left 
to  Evodius.  Nor  that  where  he  never  was  in  person,  but 
only  by  deputy.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  one  see  is  that 
church  which  Peter,  with  the  cooperation  of  Paul,  ruled  till 
his  death  as  true  and  only  pastor,  and  "  into  which  those 
most  glorious  Apostles,"  as  Tertullian  says,  "poured  forth 
all  their  doctrine  with  their  blood." 

This  argument  was  produced  by  St.  Gelasius  in  an  allo- 
cution to  a  Roman  synod  concerning  the  three  patriarchal 
churches.  "  Although  all  the  Catholic  churches  throughout 
the  whole  world  constitute  but  one  bridal-chamber  of  Christ, 
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yet  the  holy  Roman  church  was  preferred  before  the  rest, 
not  by  the  constitutions  of  synods,  but  by  the  words  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  in  the  gospel  by  which  he  conferred  the 
primacy,  '  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock,'  &c.  The  first 
see  of  Peter  is  the  Roman  church,  without  spot  or  wrinkle 
or  any  such  thing.  The  second  was  erected  in  Alexandria, 

in  Peter's  name,  by  Mark  the  Evangelist,  his  disciple 

The  third,  that  of  Antioch,  receives  its  honour  in  the  name 
of  the  same  Peter,  because  he  resided  there  before  he  came 
to  Rome,  and  there  the  name  of  Christians  was  first  given  to 
the  new  people." 

Thus  the  honours  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  derived 
solely  from  Peter,  so  far  from  being  derogatory  to  the  pri- 
macy of  Rome,  are  its  illustration  and  confirmation.  Hence 
the  Popes  were  always  most  anxious  to  defend  the  honour  of 
these  churches,  and  to  prevent  Peter's  name  being  blasphemed 
through  them.  This  was  especially  remarkable  when  the 
clergy  of  Constantinople  took  advantage  of  the.  vacancy  that 
followed  the  deposition  of  Dioscorus  from  the  see  of  Alex- 
andria, and  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Antioch,  to  glorify  their 
church,  and  claim  for  Anatolius  their  Bishop  a  place  among 
the  Patriarchs  only  second  to  that  of  the  Pope.  Innocent  I. 
declares  that  the  order  of  the  patriarchates  had  been  fixed  by 
the  Council  of  Nice;  St.  Leo  the  Great  produced  the  canons 
of  this  council,  and  contended  against  the  claims  of  Constan- 
tinople as  earnestly  as  if  he  had  been  defending  his  own 
church  :  "  Let  the  church  of  Alexandria  lose  nothing  of 
the  dignity  which  Mark,  the  disciple  of  Peter,  brought  to  it. 
Nor,  though  Dioscorus  falls  through  his  obstinacy  in  heresy, 
let  the  glory  of  so  great  a  church  be  darkened  by  a  fault 
that  is  not  its  own.  Let  the  church  also  of  Antioch,  where, 
while  Peter  preached,  the  name  of  Christian  first  arose,  retain 
the  rank  it  had  in  the  constitutions  of  the  fathers.  It  is  '  the 
third  see ;'  let  it  not  be  reduced  below  itself.  The  sees  are 
one  thing,  those  who  sit  in  them  another." 

Here  we  may  as  well  trace  the  rise  of  Jerusalem  and  Con- 
stantinople to  patriarchal  rank.  The  seventh  canon  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  was  made  in  favour  of  the  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, then  called  jElia.  "  As  a  custom  has  been  established, 
and  an  ancient  tradition,  that  the  Bishop  of  JFAia.  should  be 
honoured,  let  him  have  the  consequence  of  honour;  reserving, 
however,  its  own  dignity  to  the  metropolis."  Here  the  ques- 
tion is  only  about  the  prerogative  of  honour  given  to  Jeru- 
salem in  memory  of  our  Lord's  passion,  and  its  foundation  by 
the  Apostles  ;  yet  on  condition  of  the  prerogative  of  jurisdic- 
tion still  remaining  to  the  Bishop  of  Caesarca,  in  Palestine, 
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as  its  metropolitan.  In  the  first  Council  of  Constantinople  a 
similar  privilege  was  given  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  by  the 
third  canon.  "  Let  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  have  the 
primacy  of  honour  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  it  is  New 
Rome;"  where  it  is  evident  that  we  must  understand  the 
clause  "reserving  its  own  dignity  to  the  metropolis,"  not 
only  from  the  use  of  the  word  honour,  but  still  more  from  the 
second  canon,  wherein  the  ecclesiastical  territory  is  so  distri- 
buted as  to  leave  none  to  be  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  see  of  Constantinople.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by 
the  words  of  St.  Gelasius :  "  Was  the  Apostolic  See  to  wait 
for  the  judgment  of  a  suffragan  of  the  church  of  Heraclea, 
that  is,  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  ?"  Here  it  is  plainly 
asserted  that  Constantinople  was  subject  to  Heraclea  as  its 
metropolis.  It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  this  council,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  Oriental  Bishops,  was  not  cecumenic  of 
itself,  but  is  only  reckoned  among  the  general  councils  so  far 
forth  as  it  was  approved  by  the  Apostolic  See.  Now  how 
far  this  was  done  St.  Gregory  the  Great  tells  us.  "  The 
Roman  church  to  this  day  has  not  seen  nor  received  these 
canons,  or  the  acts  of  this  synod.  She,  however,  receives  all 
the  definitions  made  by  this  synod  against  Macedonius."  §t. 
Leo  had  previously  written  to  Anatolius  of  Constantinople : 
"  Your  request  is  in  no  way  strengthened  by  the  subscription 
of  certain  Bishops,  made,  as  you  assert,  sixty  years  since,  and 
never  made  known  to  the  Apostolic  See  by  your  predecessors; 
which  subscription,  invalid  at  first,  and  long  ago  fallen  through, 
it  is  now  too  late  to  prop  up  by  your  useless  endeavours,  and 
by  coaxing  your  brethren  into  an  apparent  consent,  which 
modesty,  wearied  by  importunity,  might  grant  to  its  own  in- 
jury." This  invalid  canon  had  been  fortified  by  a  new  one, 
which  a  part  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
their  fifteenth  session,  during  the  absence  of  the  Papal  le- 
gates, had  made  (can.  28),  wherein  they  decreed  that  the 
Prelate  of  New  Rome,  on  account  of  the  preeminence  of  the 
city,  should  possess  the  primacy  after  the  Bishop  of  Old 
Rome,  and  should  have  patriarchal  authority  over  all  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace.  In  the  following 
session  the  Roman  legates  protested  strongly  against  the 
usurpation ;  more  strongly  still  St.  Leo  in  his  letters  to  the 
Emperor  Marcian,  St.  Pulcheria,  the  Empress,  and  Ana- 
tolius. The  effect  of  all  this  was  that  Anatolius  retracted, 
and  the  fraudulent  canon  fell  completely  to  the  ground.  St. 
Gelasius  records  this  in  his  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Dar- 
dania  :  "  Let  them  listen  to  Marcian,  who  praised  Leo,  the 
Pope  of  holy  memory,  so  highly,  because  he  would  on  no 
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account  suffer  the  canonical  rules  to  be  broken.  Let  them 
listen  to  Anatolius,  who  confessed  that  the  attempt  was  made 
by  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  rather  than  by  himself,  and 
who  said  that  all  depended  on  the  power  of  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff." Then,  speaking  of  the  Acacians,  "  We  have  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  Acacius  having  a  right  to  this  prerogative,  be- 
cause he  was  a  Bishop  of  a  royal  city.  Surely  when  we  speak 
of  dignity,  the  dignity  of  the  Bishops  of  the  cities  of  the 
second  and  third  sees  (Alexandria  and  Antioch)  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  Bishop  of  a  city  which  not  only  is  not  num- 
bered among  the  (patriarchal)  sees,  but  is  not  even  reckoned 
among  those  which  have  metropolitan  rights."  Nor  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  did  Nicholas  1.  retreat  from  the 
position  of  his  predecessors ;  he  thus  replied  to  a  doubt  of 
the  Bulgarians :  "  You  desire  to  know  how  many  patri- 
archates there  are.  They  are  truly  to  be  held  to  be  Patriarchs 
who  hold  the  Apostolic  Sees  by  succession  of  Bishops,  namely, 
those  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch."  Then  of  the  see 
of  Constantinople  he  added  :  "  Its  Bishop  is  called  Patriarch 
rather  by  the  favour  of  princes  than  for  any  legitimate  reason." 
In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  Popes  had  courteously  given 
the  title  of  Patriarchs  to  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople,  so 
far  as  the  honour  was  concerned.  But  the  patriarchal  rights 
which  they  claimed  were  never  recognised  as  lawful  before 
the  thirteenth  century,  when  Innocent  III.,  in  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  put  the  Church  of  Constantinople  before  those  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch,  which  had  long  lost  their  dignity  by 
schism.  We  have  given  the  merest  outline  of  this  history,  but 
quite  enough  to  show  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Roman 
See  ;  an  authority  so  great,  that  by  itself  it  adds  or  withholds 
the  character  of  oecumenicity  to  or  from  the  decrees  of  coun- 
cils, as  even  the  Greeks  confessed  in  their  retractation  of  the 
twenty-eighth  canon  of  Chalcedon.  But,  indeed,  in  the  very 
canon  itself  they  had  confessed  the  primacy  of  Rome ;  for 
they  argued  from  the  political  preeminence  of  the  city,  Now 
certainly  in  their  opinion,  as  then  in  fact,  New  Rome  was 
superior,  or  at  least  equal  to,  Old.  Therefore  by  strict  rea- 
soning they  ought  to  have  made  their  pretended  patriarch- 
ate at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  Rome ;  and  yet 
they  expressly  made  it  inferior ;  so  penetrated  were  they  with 
the  persuasion  that  the  See  of  Rome  had  a  divine  not  a  human 
right  to  the  primacy  of  the  Church,  that  they  preferred  to  sin 
against  the  laws  of  logic  rather  than  against  the  known  truth. 
As  to  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem,  Juvenal  the  Bishop 
endeavoured,  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  to  transform  the 
prerogative  of  honour  allowed  it  by  the  Nicene  Fathers  to  a 
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prerogative  of  jurisdiction,  and  to  claim  authority  over  some 
portions  of  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  But  his  hopes  were 
disappointed  by  the  resistance  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and 
the  Pope.  Afterwards,  in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  same 
Juvenal,  with  the  consent  of  the  judges  of  the  council,  made 
an  agreement  with  Maximus  of  Antioch  for  a  division  of  the 
patriarchal  authority ;  but  St.  Leo  the  Great  rescinded  the 
compact  by  the  same  authority  whereby  he  had  made  void 
the  canon  about  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  But 
the  Bishops  of  Jerusalem  usurped  authority  over  Palestine 
with  the  help  of  the  secular  arm,  and  kept  this  doubtful  juris- 
diction till  the  fourth  Lateran  council. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  rights  of  the  patriarchates.  They 
are  thus  defined  in  the  seventeenth  canon  of  the  eighth  general 
council:  "  1.  The  Patriarchs  confirmed  all  the  metropolitans 
subject  to  them  in  their  episcopal  dignity,  either  by  conse- 
crating them,  or  by  sending  them  the  pallium ;"  to  which  we 
may  add,  that  the  distant  Bishops  were  consecrated  by  their 
metropolitans  with  the  Patriarch's  consent,  the  neighbouring 
Bishops  by  himself.  "  2.  They  had  power  to  convoke  a 
synod,  when  necessary."  "3.  To  take  cognisance  of  the 
more  important  causes,  especially  those  of  the  metropolitans." 
But  before  we  draw  from  this  definition  of  their  rights  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  Pope  over  the 
Patriarchs,  we  must  shortly  sketch  the  limits  of  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  the  Roman  Empire  was 
divided  into  several  "  dioceses,"  each  consisting  of  several 
provinces,  each  province  of  several  cities  with  their  territories, 
the  chief  of  which  was  called  the  Metropolis.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  dioceses  belonged  to  the  Praefectus  Praetorio,  of 
whom  there  was  at  first  but  one  for  the  whole  empire.  Corn- 
modus  Caesar  doubled  the  number,  but  did  not  divide  their 
authority,  giving  them  common  power  over  the  whole.  Con- 
stantine,  however,  divided  this  single  office  into  four,  and 
assigned  to  each  prefect  a  certain  number  of  dioceses.  This 
distribution  remained  till  Arcadius  and  Honorius  divided  the 
Roman  empire  between  them  ;  for  then  Illyria  was  divided 
into  eastern  and  western.  And  so,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  empire  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  Praefectus 
Praetorio  of  the  East  administered  five  dioceses,  the  East, 
Egypt,  Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace  ;  the  Praefectus  Praetorio  of 
Illyria  had  two  dioceses,  Macedonia  and  Dacia;  the  Praefectus 
Praetorio  of  Italy  three  dioceses,  Italy,  Western  Illyria,  and 
Africa ;  the  Praefectus  Praetorio  of  the  Gauls  had  the  Gauls, 
Spain,  and  Britain. 
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The  ecclesiastical  division  was  nearly  the  same,  since  the 
Apostles  and  their  successors  distributed  the  territories  and 
the  rank  of  Bishops  as  nearly  as  possible  according  to  the 
civil  divisions  of  the  empire  ;  and  the  Church  always  made  a 
great  difficulty  in  changing  this  primitive  arrangement,  what- 
ever changes  the  political  state  of  the  provinces  might  after- 
wards undergo.  The  limits  of  the  patriarchates  are  therefore 
easy  to  describe.  The  Roman  included  altogether  eight  dio- 
ceses; those,  namely,  administered  by  the  Praefecti  Prgetorio 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Illyria.  For  although  Macedonia  and 
Dacia  passed  over  to  the  Eastern  Empire  on  the  division,  the 
Popes  never  allowed  these  dioceses  to  be  severed  from  their 
patriarchate,  and  the  Emperor  Honorius  obtained  from  Theo- 
dosius  the  younger  that  the  Papal  authority  should  remain 
in  Illyria  as  it  was  before  the  division.  From  that  time  the 
Popes  deputed  the  Bishops  of  Thessalonica  in  Macedonia  to 
exercise  patriarchal  authority  in  their  place  over  Eastern 
Illyria,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  letters  of  St.  Damasus,  Siricius, 
Innocent  I.,  Boniface  I.,  Celestine,  Xystus,  Leo  the  Great, 
and  other  Popes,  which  Boniface  II.  ordered  to  be  read  in 
the  Roman  synod  to  defend  his  rights  over  Illyria  against 
the  Bishops  of  Constantinople  ;  they  show  the  truth  of  what 
Theodosius  Bishop  of  Echina  in  Thessaly  declared  in  that 
Synod,  "  that  the  Popes  of  Rome,  although  the  Apostolic 
See  justly  claimed  primacy  over  all  the  churches  in  the  world, 
and  though  all  must  appeal  to  her  alone  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  had  yet  proved  a  special  right  to  the  government  of 
the  churches  of  Illyria."  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  what 
might  be  said  about  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Thessalonica. 
The  other  portions  of  the  Roman  patriarchate  need  not  be 
enumerated,  as  there  never  was  any  controversy  about  them. 
We  will  only  add  an  apposite  remark  of  Peter  de  Marca, 
that  the  Popes,  though  they  always  exercised  patriarchal 
authority  over  the  whole  West,  never  used  the  name  Patri- 
arch, but  founded  their  claim  on  the  title  of  Apostolic  See. 
This  is  very  remarkable  in  St.  Gregory  the  Great  and  Inno- 
cent III.,  who  assert  expressly  that  there  are  four  patriarchates, 
and  enumerate  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem, to  the  exclusion  of  Rome,  showing  that  its  dignity 
is  not  merely  patriarchal,  but  something  higher  and  larger. 

Again,  the  territories  of  the  other  patriarchates  were 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Rome.  The  Alexandrian  ruled  the 
single  diocese  of  Egypt,  consisting  first  of  four,  then  of  six, 
and  at  last  of  eight  provinces,  enumerated  by  St.  Epiphanius 
(Hfsres.  68).  The  Patriarch  of  Antioch  also  ruled  but  one 
diocese,  that  called  the  East  in  a  limited  sense,  consisting  of 
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fifteen  provinces.  But  the  dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace,  which  the  Bishops  of  Constantinople  afterwards 
usurped,  belonged  originally  to  no  patriarchate,  but  consti- 
tuted three  separate  exarchies.  The  ten  provinces  of  the 
diocese  of  Asia,  alluded  to  by  St.  Jerome  when  he  says  that 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  "  founded  and  ruled  the  churches  of 
all  Asia,"  were  under  the  exarchate  of  the  Bishop  of  Ephesus, 
the  successor  of  St.  Timothy,  whom  St.  Paul  made  Bishop  of 
that  place.  The  Bishop  of  Cajsarea  in  Cappadocia  was  ex- 
arch of  the  diocese  of  Pontus,  with  its  ten  provinces.  Hera- 
clea  was  the  head  of  the  six  provinces  of  the  diocese  of 
Thrace. 

The  exarchs  exercised  exactly  the  same  power  over  their 
dioceses  as  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  over  their 
patriarchates.  Thus  in  the  exarchate  of  Pontus,  in  the  third 
century,  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  came  from  Armenia  to 
Cappadocia  with  sixteen  legates  of  the  king  Tiridates,  to  be 
consecrated  Bishop  by  Leontius  exarch  of  Caesarea ;  and 
then,  as  St.  Nico  the  Armenian  testifies,  he  forbade  under  an 
anathema  the  primate  of  the  Armenians  to  be  ordained  by 
any  other  than  "  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  for 
the  time  being."  St.  Basil  used  his  right  by  deposing  the 
intruding  Bishop  of  Nicopolis,  the  metropolitan  see  of  Ar- 
menia, and  by  ordering  the  clergy  to  obey  Euphronius,  who 
was  legitimately  placed  there  by  him.  He  wrote,  moreover, 
to  the  same  clergy,  "  Wait  for  our  arrival  ;  for,  please  God, 
we  intend  to  come  to  you,  and  suggest  to  your  piety  face  to 
face  that  of  which  we  could  not  admonish  you  by  letter." 
There  is  also  an  epistle  of  Basil  directed,  not  to  one  province 
only,  but  commanding  all  the  Bishops  of  the  exarchate  of 
Pontus  to  meet  at  Cresarea,  according,  as  he  says,  to  the 
ancient  custom.  But  these  three  things — the  institution  of 
metropolitans,  the  judgment  of  their  causes,  and  the  sum- 
moning of  the  Bishops  of  more  than  one  province  to  a  synod — 
constituted,  as  we  showed,  the  patriarchal  rights.  The  same 
might  be  shown  of  the  exarchates  of  Ephesus  and  Heraclea. 

All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  canons  of  general  councils. 
The  sixth  canon  of  Nice  is  well  known,  because  it  has  been 
freely  used  by  writers  who  object  to  the  primacy  of  Rome, 
or  to  its  divine  origin.  But  Natalis  Alexander  and  others 
have  clearly  proved  that  this  canon  speaks  only  of  the  patri- 
archal rights ;  it  was  made  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  the  schismatical  attempts  of  Mele- 
tius,  the  Metropolitan  of  Lycopolis,  who,  as  St.  Epiphanius 
testifies,  was  every  where  setting  up  Bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  and  erecting  private  churches,  contrary  to  the  pri- 
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vileges  of  the  see  of  Alexandria,  "  for  the  ambition  of  rule," 
as  St.  Athanasius  says.  That  the  canon  was  not,  nor  could 
be  otherwise  understood,  is  most  evident  from  the  synodical 
epistle  of  the  Council  of  Nice  to  the  churches  of  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis.  The  common  reading  of  this  canon 
is :  "  Let  the  ancient  custom  be  preserved  throughout  Egypt, 
Libya,  and  Pentapolis,  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  have 
power  over  them  all.  For  the  Bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome 
has  a  parallel  custom.  So  also  in  Antioch,  and  in  the  other 
provinces,  let  the  privileges  of  each  church  be  preserved." 
But  in  the  copy  which  Paschasinus  the  Papal  legate  pro- 
duced in  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  it  stood,  "  the  sixth 
canon  of  the  three-hundred-and-eight  Fathers.  That  the 
Roman  church  always  had  the  primacy  ;  but  let  Egypt  also 
have  that  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,"  &c.  A  question  has 
therefore  arisen  which  is  the  genuine  reading ;  as  also  whe- 
ther in  Paschasinus'  copy,  with  which  some  other  Mss.  have 
been  found  to  agree,  the  words  concerning  the  primacy  of 
Rome  have  been  transferred  from  the  title  to  the  text,  or 
otherwise.  Meanwhile  it  is  certain  that  the  Fathers  of  Chal- 
cedon did  not  protest  against  Paschasinus'  reading,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  openly  professed  it :  "  We  adjudge  that  all  pri- 
macy and  the  chief  honour  should  be  preserved  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Old  Rome,  according  to  the  canons."  It  is  equally 
certain  that,  though  the  words,  "  that  the  Roman  church 
always  had  the  primacy,"  were  erased,  yet  the  signification 
of  the  canon  is  such  as,  not  perhaps  to  prove  or  confirm,  but 
to  assume  as  undoubted  the  primacy  of  the  Pope.  For,  1 . 
as  Natalis  Alexander  observes,  the  canon  decreed  nothing 
about  the  Pope;  but  its  decree  concerned  the  other  Patriarchs, 
and  the  Pope  is  brought  forward  only  as  the  exemplar  and 
model  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria 
over  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Pentapolis.  2.  The  Patriarch  of 
Antioch  was  present  at  the  council ;  yet  the  Nicene  Fathers 
did  not  adduce  him  as  this  model,  nor  say,  "  because  the 
Bishop  of  Antioch  has  a  parallel  custom,"  but  "  because  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  a  like  custom."  Was  not  this  because 
the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  like  that  of  Alex- 
andria, was  defined  by  positive  law,  so  that  Meletius  might 
as  well  have  rebelled  against  one  as  against  the  other ;  while 
the  universal  authority  of  the  Pope  was  founded  on  divine 
right,  as  being  "  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  as  St. 
Augustine  writes  to  Innocent  I.  ?  Besides,  why  does  the 
Nicene  Synod  confirm  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Antiochene  patriarchates,  but  not  that  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  Surely  because  his  authority  is  de- 
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rived  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  and  so  does 
not  depend  on  the  votes  of  synods.  It  was  not,  then,  the  in- 
tention of  the  Nicene  Council  to  confine  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome  to  certain  territories,  but  rather  to  adduce  its  autho- 
rity over  the  Universal  Church  as  the  type  and  exemplar  of 
that  authority  which  the  other  patriarchates  have  over  their 
provinces  and  dioceses.  With  reason,  then,  Nicholas  I.  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  Michael:  "If  the  orders  of  the  Council  of 
Nice  are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  that  synod 
conferred  no  augmentation  whatever  on  the  Roman  church  ; 
but  rather  after  its  type  it  took  that  particular  form  which 
it  gave  to  the  church  of  Alexandria."  And  long  previously 
St.  Boniface  J.  wrote  to  the  Thessalian  Bishops:  "  The  order 
of  the  Universal  Church  in  its  origin  arose  from  the  honour 
of  St.  Peter,  in  whom  its  rule  and  its  primacy  are  lodged. 
From  his  source  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  spread 
throughout  all  churches  with  the  spread  of  religion.  The 
canons  of  Nice  bear  witness  to  this  very  thing,  in  that  it  did 
not  dare  to  make  any  addition  to  his  power,  knowing  that 
nothing  could  be  given  beyond  his  merit;  for  it  knew  that 
every  thing  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  Here  also  we  must  call  particular  attention  to  these 
words  of  the  Nicene  canon  :  "  Likewise  at  Antioch  and  the 
other  pi'ovinces  let  each  church  preserve  its  own  privileges." 
What  churches  are  here  intended,  the  first  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople will  tell  us,  which  thus  explains  that  of  Nice : 
"  According  to  the  established  rules,  let  the  Bishop  of  Alex- 
andria have  authority  only  over  Egypt ;  let  the  Bishops  of 
the  East  govern  the  East  only,  preserving  the  honours  of  the 
primacy  to  the  church  of  Antioch ;  let  also  the  Bishops  of 
the  Asian  diocese  rule  all  that  is  in  Asia,  and  whatever  relates 
exclusively  to  the  Asian  diocese ;  let  the  Bishops  of  the  Pon- 
tican  diocese  take  care  only  of  the  Pontican  diocese  ;  and 
those  of  Thrace  of  the  diocese  of  Thrace  exclusively."  Here 
any  one  can  see  that  the  exarchates  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and 
Thrace,  are  made  equal  in  jurisdiction  to  the  patriarchates, 
and  are  even  declared  independent  of  the  Patriarchs,  when  it 
is  decreed  that  he  of  Alexandria  shall  have  Egypt  only,  and 
he  of  Antioch  only  the  East.  St.  Jerome  understood  this 
aright  when  he  thus  attacked  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
appealed  to  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  a  foreign  Patriarch, 
contrary  to  the  decrees  of  councils :  "  Why,  when  you  are 
challenged  by  one,  do  you  turn  your  arms  against  another  ? 
You  are  questioned  at  Palestine;  you  answer  at  Antioch.  .  .  . 
Challenged  for  Palestine ;  you  speak  for  Alexandria.  .  .  .  You 
who  look  for  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  use  the  canons  of 
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Nice,  and  endeavour  to  usurp  for  yourself  the  clergy  of  others 
who  remain  with  their  own  Bishops ;  answer  me,  what  has 
Palestine  to  do  with  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  ?  If  I  mis- 
take not,  it  is  there  decreed  that  Caesarea  is  the  metropolis  of 
Palestine,  and  Antioch  of  the  whole  East.  Either,  then,  you 
ought  to  have  referred  to  the  Bishop  of  Caesarea  ;  ...  or,  if 
you  must  get  a  decision  from  a  greater  distance,  you  should 
rather  have  directed  your  letters  to  Antioch."  So  also  St. 
Chrysostom,  when  he  refused  to  be  judged  by  Theophilus  of 
Alexandria,  because,  as  he  wrote  to  St.  Innocent  I.,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Fathers  judgments  were  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  their  limits,  nor  the  affairs  of  provinces  considered 
outside  the  provinces ;  "  nor  is  it  reasonable  that  he  who 
governs  Egypt  should  judge  those  who  are  in  Thrace."  And 
further,  "  If  this  custom  is  established,  and  any  body  is  al- 
lowed at  any  distance  to  invade  the  provinces  of  others,  and 
to  depose  whom  he  will,  and  to  do  what  he  likes  by  his  own 
authority,  know  that  every  thing  will  go  to  ruin,  and  an  im- 
placable war  will  be  waged  throughout  the  world,  every  one 
deposing  every  body  else  and  being  deposed  in  his  turn." 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  rights  of  the  Patriarchs,  great 
and  venerable  as  they  are,  were  yet  denned  within  certain  limits, 
and  fixed  to  certain  territories,  beyond  which  all  that  they 
attempted  to  do  by  their  authority  was  reckoned  void  and 
empty  ;  and  that  not  only  if  they  invaded  another  patriarch- 
ate, but  even  an  exarchate,  like  Thrace.  Hence  we  derive 
a  very  strong  argument  for  the  universal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Popes.  For  if  they  had  been  only  equal  to  the  other  Patri- 
archs and  Exarchs,  they  would  have  had  no  power  in  the 
Eastern  Church  either  to  create  Bishops,  or  to  convoke  synods, 
or  to  adjudicate  greater  causes.  For  all  these  things  would  have 
belonged  wholly  and  solely  to  the  prelates  of  each  patriarch- 
ate or  exarchate.  But  every  one  of  these  things  was  done  by 
the  Popes  with  a  high  hand.  St.  Clement,  as  Irenseus  tells 
us,  "  when  a  great  discord  had  arisen  among  the  brethren 
at  Corinth,  wrote  most  powerful  letters  to  the  Corinthians, 
bringing  them  together  to  peace,  and  renewing  their  faith, 
and  declaring  the  tradition  which  they  had  presently  received 
from  the  Apostles."  St.  Victor,  in  the  second  century,  ordered 
a  synod  to  be  convoked  in  Palestine  about  the  question  of 
Easter,  and  threatened  excommunication  to  those  who  im- 
paired its  authority.  St.  Julius,  "  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Roman  Church,"  as  Socrates  says,  sent  back 
to  the  East  St.  Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  Paul  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  other  Bishops  of  Oriental  sees,  with  very  free- 
spoken  letters  restoring  each  man  his  see,  and  at  the  same 
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time  condemning  those  who  had  irregularly  deposed  the  afore- 
said Bishops.  So  they  departing  from  Rome,  and  trusting 
to  the  letters  of  the  Bishop  Julius,  entered  every  one  into  his 
own  see."  These  words,  says  Schelstratius,  were  written  by 
Socrates  and  Sozomen,  contemporary  Greek  authors  at  Con- 
stantinople twelve  hundred  years  ago;  and  in  them  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  determining  the  great 
causes  of  Bishops  is  shown  too  manifestly  and  clearly  for  any 
one  to  raise  a  question  about  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  cause  of  St.  Chrysostom,  who,  while  he  protested  against 
the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  having  any  right  over  the  diocese 
of  Thrace,  by  his  appeal  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Pope 
over  the  Universal  Church;  and  who,  though  condemned  by 
a  synod,  was  absolved  by  the  Apostolic  See  without  a  synod, 
as  St.  Gelasius  expressly  asserts  in  his  epistle  to  the  Bishops 
of  Dardania,  where  he  brings  forward  several  instances  of  the 
same  kind.  St.  Basil  may  also  be  cited,  who  wrote  as  follows 
to  Athanasius  the  Great :  "  It  appears  to  me  reasonable  that 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  be  written  to,  to  consider  what  is 
being  done  here,  to  give  his  advice  and,  .  .  .  making  use  of 
his  authority  in  this  cause,  to  choose  proper  persons  to  correct 
those  who  are  awry  and  crooked  amongst  us."  These  words, 
directed  from  the  Exarch  of  Pontus  to  the  Patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, manifestly  show  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  greater  in 
authority  than  either  of  them.  Nor  is  the  act  of  St.  Martin  I. 
less  remarkable,  who  in  the  seventh  century  made  John  Bishop 
of  Philadelphia  his  vicar  in  the  East,  with  this  commission  : 
"  that  so  prospering  in  the  Lord,  you  may  correct  what  is 
wanting  ;  and  may  appoint  in  every  city  that  is  subject  either 
to  the  see  of  Jerusalem  or  to  that  of  Alexandria  Bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons,  according  to  the  plenary  commands 
which  we  give  you  by  our  apostolical  authority,  given  to  us  by 
the  Lord  through  the  most  holy  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apos- 
tles." Such  were  the  acts  which  the  Popes  performed  in  the 
East  as  well  as  the  West ;  but  if  any  Patriarch  had  dared  to 
do  one  of  them  beyond  the  limits  of  his  patriarchate,  he  would 
at  once  have  been  reckoned  guilty  of  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
Church. 

Moreover,  as  we  have  shown  from  St.  Jerome,  the  canons 
allowed  no  one  to  appeal  to  any  other  Patriarch  than  his  own ; 
but  appeals  might  be  made  to  the  Pope  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Thus,  in  the  second  century,  as  St.  Epiphanius  in- 
forms us,  Marcian,  condemned  by  his  own  Bishop,  came  to 
Rome  to  ask  absolution  from  the  Roman  church.  And  the 
fourth  and  seventh  canons  of  Sardica  not  only  approve  these 
appeals,  but  expressly  forbid  that  any  Bishop  who  has  been 
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condemned  in  his  own  province,  and  has  appealed  to  Rome, 
should  be  deposed,  and  another  substituted,  "  unless  the  cause 
was  determined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome." 
These  canons  are  thus  approved  by  St.  Gelasius  in  his  letter 
to  Faustus :  "  These  are  the  canons  which  ordained  that  the 
appeals  of  the  whole  Church  should  be  brought  under  the 
examination  of  this  see  ;  but  they  did  not  allow  that  any  ap- 
peal could  be  made  from  it  to  any  other  quarter."  And  in 
his  letter  to  the  Bishops  of  Darofania,  "  The  canons  would 
have  appeals  made  to  it  from  any  part  of  the  world  whatever ; 
but  from  it  no  one  is  allowed  to  appeal." 

There  is  another  point  which  eminently  distinguishes  the 
Popes  from  the  other  Patriarchs :  for  they  could  only  con- 
voke the  Bishops  of  their  own  patriarchates  to  a  synod  ;  but 
the  Popes  could  call  a  general  council.  This  is  a  subject  too 
long  to  be  treated  here ;  we  will  only  notice  that  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  considered  himself  so  inferior  to  the  Pope  in 
this  respect,  that  though  he  was  Bishop  of  the  second  see, 
he  thought  himself  highly  honoured  in  being  made  legate  of 
St.  Celestine  in  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  and  he  over  and  over 
again  professed  openly  that  whatever  he  had  done  in  the  cause 
of  Nestorius  had  been  all  done  by  command  of  Celestine : 
wherein  he  was  very  different  from  Theophilus,  who  had  dared 
to  condemn  Chrysostom  by  a  usurped  authority. 

There  are  some  other  things  which  show  not  only  the  in- 
feriority, but  the  dependence  of  the  patriarchal  sees  on  that 
of  Rome.  Among  these  is  the  fact,  that  no  one  could 
rightly  hold  a  patriarchal  see  without  the  consent  of  the  Pope. 
The  Patriarchs  were  elected  by  their  own  clergy,  and  were 
soon  afterwards  consecrated,  to  prevent  the  see  being  too  long 
unoccupied ;  but  they  were  bound  to  inform  the  Pope  of 
their  ordination  by  a  legate  with  synodical  letters,  and  to  re- 
quest his  letters  of  peace  and  communion.  On  obtaining 
these,  they  were  by  him  ipso  facto  canonically  confirmed,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  sentence  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
annulling  all  that  was  done  in  the  pseudo-council  of  Ephe- 
sus, "  except  that  about  St.  Maximus,  the  Bishop  of  the 
great  city  of  Antioch,  because  St.  Leo,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rome,  by  receiving  him  into  communion,  adjudged  him  to 
be  prelate  of  the  see  of  Antioch."  But  if  the  Pope  did 
not  assent  to  the  ordination  that  had  been  given,  the  Patriarch 
was  reckoned  illegitimate,  as  Boniface  I.  shows  in  his  epistle 
to  Rufus  of  Thessalonica  by  the  following  example  :  "  When 
the  church  of  Antioch  had  been  long  in  trouble,  and  many 
appeals  had  been  made  from  thence  on  that  account,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  Roman  See  was  consulted  first  by  Meletius, 
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and  afterwards  by  Flavianus.  After  many  things  done  by 
our  church  to  (establish)  his  authority,  every  one  knows  that 
Flavianus  received  the  favour  of  communion,  which  he  would 
have  ever  wanted  unless  the  decree  to  that  effect  had  gone 
forth  from  hence."  The  Popes  even  sometimes  made  their 
confirmation  conditional,  as  St.  Innocent  I.,  who  acknowledged 
Alexander  as  Patriarch  of  Antioch  on  condition  of  his  re- 
ceiving the  clerics  ordained  by  Evagrius  with  their  orders  and 
ranks ;  or  else  they  remedied  the  canonical  defects  in  the 
election  and  ordination  of  the  Patriarchs  by  their  plenary 
power,  as  St.  Sjmplicius,  when,  for  peace-sake,  he  confirmed 
the  consecration  of  Stephen  the  Younger  to  the  patriarchate 
of  Antioch,  which  had  been  performed  at  Constantinople  con- 
trary to  the  canon  of  Nice,  and  at  the  same  time  absolved 
Acacius,  the  consecrator  of  St.  Stephen,  who  had  set  the 
rights  of  the  Church  at  naught,  and  who  confessed  that  he 
deserved  to  be  suspended. 

AVith  regard  to  ecclesiastical  judgments,  it  was  admitted 
by  all  antiquity  as  a  positive  axiom,  "  that  no  one  could  give 
sentence  on  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  that  the  Roman  See  was 
judged  by  none,"  as  Bellarmine  proves,  and  as  the  Fathers  of 
Chalcedon  clearly  express  in  their  epistle  to  Leo  the  Great, 
wherein  they  declare  that  they  had  condemned  Dioscorus  for 
several  reasons,  but  chiefly  for  having  presumed  to  give  sen- 
tence against  the  first  see.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  perfectly 
notorious  that  the  Popes  had  the  right  to  judge  the  affairs 
of  the  other  patriarchal  churches,  and  the  Patriarchs  them- 
selves. The  church  of  Alexandria  acknowledged  this  right 
when,  as  Athanasius  records,  they  accused  St.  Dionysius  their 
Bishop  to  the  Pope  of  the  same  name ;  Dionysius  himself 
acknowledged  it,  when  he  defended  his  cause  by  sending  an 
apologetical  epistle  to  the  Pope.  St.  Julius  I.  claimed  the 
same  right,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Eusebians,  "  The  right 
thing  would  have  been  to  write  to  all  of  us,  that  all  of  us 
might  have  determined  what  was  proper ;  for  they  were  Bi- 
shops who  suffered,  and  no  common  churches  that  were  trou- 
bled, but  churches  which  the  Apostles  themselves  governed. 
But  why  was  nothing  written  to  us  about  the  church  of 
Alexandria  specially  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  the  custom  is 
that  we  should  be  first  written  to,  and  that  from  this  place 
the  judgment  should  go  forth  ?  Certainly  if  any  suspicion 
of  this  kind  was  incurred  by  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  the 
proper  course  was  to  write  to  this  church."  Nor  did  he 
merely  claim  the  right,  he  also  exercised  it,  in  restoring 
Athanasius  the  Great  and  the  other  Bishops  to  their  sees. 
His  successor,  St.  Liberius,  raised  Paulinus  to  the  see  of 
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Antioch  by  his  legate  Lucifer  of  Cagliari.  It  is  also  quite 
notorious  what  St.  Jerome  thought  of  the  power  of  the  Pope 
to  interpose  when  three  Bishops  were  quarrelling  for  the  see 
of  Antioch.  He  wrote  to  Damasus,  "  The  Church,  split  into 
three  parts,  hastens  to  engage  me  on  its  side.  The  ancient 
authority  of  the  neighbouring  monks  presses  me.  Mean- 
while I  cry  out,  If  any  one  is  united  with  the  See  of  Peter, 
he  is  mine.  Meletius,  Vitalis,  and  Paulinus  all  declare  they 
stick  to  you.  I  might  believe  it  if  one  made  this  asser- 
tion ;  but  now  either  two  are  liars,  or  all.  Wherefore  I  be- 
seech your  blessedness  by  the  cross  of  the  Lord  to  write  to 
me,  to  tell  me  with  whom  I  ought  to  communicate  in  Syria." 
And  again,  "  I,  following  no  chief  but  Christ,  am  united  in 
communion  with  your  blessedness,  that  is,  with  the  See  of 
Peter.  On  that  rock  I  know  the  Church  is  built ;  whoever 
collects  not  with  you,  scatters." 

St.Gelasiusalso  cites  two  notable  examples  of  the  exercise 
of  this  right  in  his  epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Dardania  :  "  The 
Apostolic  See,  by  its  own  authority,  condemned  Dioscorus, 
the  Bishop  of  the  second  see."  And  again  :  "  The  See  of  St. 
Peter  received  not  Peter  of  Alexandria,  whom  she  knew  she 
had  condemned,  but  did  not  know  she  had  absolved."  Lastly, 
Nicholas  I.,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Emperor  Michael,  after  enu- 
merating eight  Bishops  of  Constantinople  deposed  by  the 
Apostolic  See,  recites  this  clear  testimony  from  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Ephesus :  "  John  of  Antioch,  Bishop  of  the 
third  see,  among  other  things  is  recorded  to  have  been  con- 
demned by  the  synod  of  Ephesus  because  he  had  presumed 
irregularly  to  condemn  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Bishop  of  the 
second  see;  the  same  venerable  synod  demanding  this  in  a 
letter  to  Celestine,  the  prelate  of  the  chief  see,  and  saying, 
*  Your  religiousness  must  be  adequately  angry  at  all  this  ; 
for  if  license  is  granted  to  all  who  choose  to  insult  the  greater 
sees,  and  to  give  sentence  against  those  over  whom  they  have 
no  power,  contrary  to  laws  and  canons,  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  will  get  into  extreme  confusion.'  " 

Hence  we  gather  two  conclusions  :  1.  The  canons  did  not 
allow  one  Patriarch  to  judge  another ;  2.  The  Pope  had  a 
perfect  right  to  judge  the  Patriarchs.  We  are  obliged  to 
omit  a  great  number  of  other  instances,  to  keep  our  article 
within  reasonable  bounds  ;  but  what  we  have  adduced  is  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate  the  universal  truth  of  the  definition  of 
the  Council  of  Florence :  "  The  holy  Apostolic  See  and  the 
lioinan  Pontiff  have  the  primacy  over  the  whole  world;  and 
the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  head  of  the  whole 
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Church,  and  the  father  and  doctor  of  all  Christians ;  and  to 
him  in  St.  Peter  was  committed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full 
power  of  feeding,  ruling,  and  governing  the  universal  Church  ; 
as  is  also  contained  in  the  acts  of  the  general  councils  and  in 
the  sacred  canons."  Such  is  the  general  conclusion  which 
results  from  an  examination  of  the  special  question  of  the 
relative  rank  of  the  patriarchates.* 
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TO-DAY  is  the  festival  of  Camoens  (in  leap-years,  of  Spenser), 
in  the  month  Dante,  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Modern  Epic 
Poetry.  What  we  are  now  writing  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  on  the  festival  of  Dalton  (in  leap-years,  of  Thi- 
lonier),  in  the  month  Gutemberg,  dedicated  to  the  honour 
of  Modern  Industry.  This  day  week  will  be  the  festival  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis  (in  leap-years,  of  John  Bunyan).  Two 
days  later  will  be  the  festival  of  Fenelon  and  St.  Francis  of 
Sales ;  and  two  days  further  still,  that  of  Byron  and  Shelley ; 
to  whose  festival-day  again  succeeds  that  of  Milton,  who  has 
the  four-and-twenty  hours  all  to  himself,  whether  it  be  leap- 
year  or  otherwise. 

There  are  nine  sacraments :  first,  that  of  Presentation,  in 
which  the  new-born  child  is  presented  to  the  priesthood  by  its 
parents ;  while  "  an  artificial  couple,  chosen  by  the  parents, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  priesthood,  insure  the  new  ser- 
vant of  the  Supreme  Being  a  fresh  protection."  Secondly, 
the  sacrament  of  Initiation,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  marking 
the  first  entrance  into  public  life.  At  twenty-one,  the  young 
disciple  receives  the  sacrament  of  Admission.  Fourthly, 
there  is  the  sacrament  of  Marriage,  which  in  men  ought  not, 
except  in  special  cases,  to  take  place  before  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  a»d  in  women  before  that  of  twenty-one.  Next  follows 
the  sacrament  of  Maturity,  when  the  responsibility  of  man 
is  complete ;  while  at  sixty-three  he  leaves  active  life,  and 
names  his  successor  to  his  personal  position,  by  the  sacra- 
ment of  Retirement.  Transformation  is  the  sacrament  for  the 
dying,  and  avoids  the  glaring  Popish  error  of  "  tearing  the 

*  We  are  indebted  for  the  matter  of  our  arguments  to  a  Ms.  of  the  late 
R.  F.  Anthony  Tinnebroeck,  S.J.,  Bollandist. 

t  The  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion ;  translated  from  the  French  of  Auguste 
Comte  by  Richard  Congreve.  London,  Chapman. 
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dying  person  from  all  his  human  affections,  and  making  him, 
stand  quite  alone  before  the  judgment-seat  of  God."  The 
ninth  sacrament  is  Incorporation,  which  takes  place  seven 
years  after  death,  and  the  dead  man's  bones  are  exhumed  and 
re-buried  in  the  sacred  groves,  with  a  simple  inscription,  a 
bust,  or  a  statue,  according  to  his  merits,  attached  to  his 
tomb. 

The  proper  way  to  pray  is  as  follows :  You  must  shut 
your  eyes,  and  remember  that  prayer  does  not  consist  in 
asking  for  any  thing,  but  is  "an  expression  of  love,  springing 
from  and  developing  gratitude  to  the  past, — a  gratitude  ever 
on  the  increase."  Also  all  prayer,  whether  private  or  public, 
"  ought  to  begin  by  commemoration,  as  a  preparation  for 
effusion ;"  and  your  prayer  throughout  the  day  altogether 
ought  to  take  up  about  two  hours.  The  first  is  to  be  offered 
in  the  morning  "at  the  domestic  altar,  arranged  so  as  to 
revive  our  best  memories  ;"  the  second  about  midday,  wher- 
ever convenient ;  the  third  at  night,  after  you  have  got  into 
bed,  and  continued  till  you  drop  off  to  sleep.  Your  prayers 
are  to  be  specially  addressed  to  your  "  patrons,"  or  "  guar- 
dian-angels." These  are  for  every  person  three  in  number, 
and  consist,  if  you  are  a  man,  of  your  mother,  your  wife,  and 
your  daughter ;  if  a  woman,  of  your  mother,  your  husband, 
and  your  son. 

The  substance  of  prayer  consists  in  thinking  about  your 
mother,  your  wife,  and  your  daughter,  as  the  great  types  of 
the  "  Supreme  Being"  whom  you  adore ;  but,  however,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  exactly  to  think  about  them.  You 
may  pray  by  reading  "  a  judicious  choice  of  passages  from 
the  poets,"  or  by  singing,  or  drawing.  One  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  praying  till  you  go  to  sleep  at 
night  is,  that  it  will  "  insure  you  a  calm  brain  at  the  time 
when  we  are  least  protected  from  evil  tendencies/' 

But  private  worship  ought  to  be  carried  on  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  action  of  a  complete  and  admirable  hier- 
archy, enjoying  well-defined  positions,  important  rights,  and 
very  tolerable  salaries.  The  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  is  in- 
stalled in  his  office,  is  to  live  at  Paris,  which  is  the  grand 
centre  of  religion  and  thought  for  the  devout;  and  he  is  to 
have  240QI.  a  year.  Europe  is  to  be  divided  into  communities 
of  sufficient  size,  but  not  too  large,  for  administration  by 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  hierarchy.  A  population 
of  three  millions  is  the  number  which  can  be  thus  satisfac- 
torily administered,  about  the  present  population  of  Belgium. 
France  is  to  be  divided  into  about  seventeen  such  states,  and 
other  nations  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  the  whole  are  to  be 
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classed  into  five  churches — the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
the  English,  and  the  German.  As  France-enjoys  the  privilege 
of  possessing  the  high-priest,  so  other  churches  have  each  a 
national  superior,  with  a  salary  of  1200/.  a  year.  The  priest- 
hood altogether  is  organised  into  two  thousand  colleges,  each 
containing  seven  priests  and  three  vicars.  The  priests  are  to 
have  4801  a  year  a-piece,  the  vicars  240/.  Lastly,  there  are 
the  aspirants  and  the  divinity  students,  with  salaries  of  120/. 

Society,  as  a  whole,  is  to  be  divided  into  the  patriciate, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  proletariate.  The  patriciate  will  consist 
of  2000  bankers,  100,000  merchants,  ^00,000  manufacturers, 
and  400,000  agriculturists,  who  are  to  be  the  only  owners 
of  property  ;  the  rest — amounting  to  about  120,000,000 — 
consisting  of  the  "  proletariate,"  or  people  who  live  solely 
by  their  labours  and  possess  no  capital.  In  each  separate  re- 
public the  supreme  temporal  power  will  be  vested  exclusively 
in  three  bankers. 

For  the  present,  the  cathedrals  and  churches  in  use  in 
Christendom  are  to  serve  for  public  worship,  till  something 
more  appropriate  arises.  Fasting  is  to  be  practised,  and  no- 
body is  to  marry  a  second  time.  And  all  is  to  be  in  full  work- 
ing order  by  the  end  of  the  present  century,  or  thereabouts. 

By  this  time  our  readers  will  probably  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  suddenly  gone  mad  or  idiotic,  or 
that  we  have  been  elaborating  an  extremely  dull  joke  under 
the  influence  of  the  dog-star.  Neither  alternative  is  correct. 
We  have  been  putting  on  paper,  with  rigorous  exactness,  the 
outlines  of  a  system  of  "  religion"  seriously  published  by  a 
distinguished  Frenchman,  who  has  not  only  won  for  himself 
a  reputation  in  his  own  country,  but  has  exercised  no  slight 
influence  on  some  men  of  great  ability  even  in  this  kingdom. 
The  "  religious"  practices  and  system  of  government  which  we 
have  sketched  are  no  more  meant  as  a  joke  than  is  the  Douay 
Catechism  or  the  Nicene  Creed.  It  is  the  last  work,  gravely 
offered  to  the  world,  by  Auguste  Comte,  the  founder  of 
"  Positivism,"  whose  views  as  to  the  laws  of  human  life  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  accepted  by  two  of  the  most  able 
men  in  England,  John  Stewart  Mill  and  George  Grote.  That 
these  two  distinguished  thinkers  embrace  the  "  religion"  of 
which  we  have  here  presented  a  sketch,  we  do  not  pretend. 
Probably  they  count  it  the  dream  of  a  decayed  intellect.  But 
it  is  a  fact,  that  this  astounding  system  has  been  really  put 
forward  by  Comte  himself  as  a  thing  which  is  in  actual  pro- 
cess of  realisation,  and  which  must  command  the  ultimate 
homage  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  "  catechism"  has, 
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moreover,  found  an  English  translator  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Congreve,  a  gentleman  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world. 

But  if  the  system  of  positive  religion  appears  ludicrous 
enough  when  stated  in  a  bare  outline,  what  will  it  appear 
when  we  add  that  the  whole  of  this  religious  worship  is  to 
be  addressed  to  an  abstraction,  to  an  idea?  All  religions 
hitherto  have  borne  reference  to  some  kind  of  real  divinity 
or  divinities.  But  here  is  a  creed  and  a  worship  devised  on 
the  fundamental  principle  that  there  is  no  God ;  or,  at  any 
rate,  that  if  such  a  being  does  exist,  he  is  in  no  way  interesting 
to  mankind,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Here  are  we 
all  taught  to  live  religiously,  on  the  ground  of  motives  based 
on  the  belief  that  death  is  equivalent  to  personal  annihilation. 
After  this,  who  will  say  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun  ?  Could  King  Solomon  himself  have  conceived  of  such 
a  phenomenon  as  a  possibility  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  the  whole  is  the  work  of  a  madman, 
that  Comte's  brain  was  actually  gone  when  he  devised  and 
worked  out  this  elaborate  catechism, — a  book  extending  to 
more  than  400  pages  in  length.  We  very  much  doubt  it. 
There  is  not  a  sign  of  madness  that  we  have  discovered  in  the 
volume.  The  system  is  a  most  extraordinary,  a  most  por- 
tentous phenomenon,  if  you  please ;  but  we  question  whether 
its  author  was,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  insane.  It 
appears  to  us  that  his  scheme  is  the  result  of  a  boundless 
conceit,  an  inordinate  love  of  theoretical  system,  a  deep-seated 
weakness  of  character,  a  feebleness  of  passion  properly  so 
called,  an  admiration  for  many  things  in  Catholicism,  and  an 
unconquerable  subjective  religiosity,  combined,  finally,  with 
an  utter  absence  of  belief  in  a  personal  God  and  of  all  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  to  Him.  It  is,  moreover,  as  striking 
an  illustration  as  perhaps  ever  occurred  of  the  suicidal  tend- 
ency of  mere  system-making,  and  shows  how  even  very  acute 
and  ingenious  minds  can  be  carried  on  till  they  display  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  those  faults  which  they  have  spent 
their  lives  in  denouncing.  Here  is  a  writer  and  philosophise! 
whose  grand  aim  has  ever  been,  as  he  professes,  to  believe 
nothing  but  facts,  to  admit  no  explanation  of  the  universe 
which  involves  a  belief  in  any  thing  invisible,  rejecting  every 
thing  like  hypothesis  and  speculation  as  simply  worthless, — 
here  is  this  writer  ending  in  a  conviction  that  man  is  a  being 
capable  of  entertaining  devout  feelings  towards  a  nonentity, 
that  he  can  be  religious  without  a  God,  that  he  can  sacrifice 
himself  for  a  personification,  and  pray  for  two  hours  a  day  to 
a  type !  What  are  the  cats  and  beetles  of  Egypt,  the  hob- 
goblins of  the  negro,  or  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  old  Rome, 
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in  comparison  with  such  objects  of  worship  as  this  ?  Enlight- 
ened Northerns,  when  they  hear  of  a  superstitious  Neapolitan 
crone  pounding  away  at  a  little  image  of  a  saint  when  she 
can't  get  what  she  wants  by  decent  praying,  smile  in  pity, 
and  conclude  that  the  old  woman  in  question  is  as  degraded  a 
specimen  of  humanity  as  can  be  seen  in  respectable  clothing. 
But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  man  sitting  down  to  spout  the 
Elegant  Extracts,  or  playing  a  polka  or  a  waltz  on  the 
cornet-a-piston,  and  calling  it  an  act  of  devotion  towards 
the  "Supreme  Being;"  the  said  "Supreme  Being"  meaning 
abstract  humanity  ? 

We  have  heard  of  pious  Catholics  who  said  their  rosary 
in  bed  when  they  could  not  go  to  sleep,  in  the  hope  that  the 
exercise  would  prove  at  once  edifying  and  soporific ;  but  con- 
ceive the  ludicrous  parody  of  this  practice  involved  in  a  daily 
meditation  on  one's  mother,  one's  wife,  and  one's  daughter, 
as  a  devout  opiate !  Suppose  Mr.  Caudle  had  been  a  devout 
"  positivist,"  could  he  have  practised  this  species  of  pious 
exercise  ?  We  fear  not.  At  any  rate,  if — as  was  indeed  the 
case — habit  at  last  induced  somnolence  in  Mr.  Caudle  even 
while  the  tongue  of  his  partner  clacked  loudly  in  his  ear,  it 
must  have  been  at  the  cost  of  all  belief  in  M.  Comte's  funda- 
mental theory  that  woman  furnishes  the  only  appropriate 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  best,  noblest,  purest,  and  wisest  in 
humanity. 

This  "humanity"  is,  then,  M.  Comte's  God.  And  it,  or 
she,  consists  of  all  human  beings,  dead,  living,  and  unborn, 
and  constitutes  the  only  legitimate  object  of  adoration  for 
mankind  in  this  happy  age,  when,  guided  by  M.  Comte  and 
others,  we  have  got  through  the  preliminary  stages  of  wor- 
shipping cats,  images,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  the  one  God  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Christians.  Of  course  in  past  days  all 
this  was  very  right  and  proper,  for  the  world  in  its  infancy 
knew  no  better.  It  could  not  be  helped,  centuries  and  cen- 
turies ago,  that  men  should  worship  a  stock  or  a  stone,  a  star 
or  an  invisible  God.  Every  body,  says  M.  Comte,  does  the 
same  now  while  he  is  a  young  man.  We  assure  our  readers  that 
we  are  not  jesting  when  we  tell  them  that  our  author  asserts 
that  all  children  are  fetish-worshippers  till  they  are  seven 
years  old;  that  from  seven  to  fourteen  they  are  polytheists,  and 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  monotheists.  However,  nous — 
that  is,  we  who  are  more  than  twenty  years  old — avons  change 
tout  cela.  We  began  by  deifying  our  tops  and  hoopsticks ; 
then  we  worshipped  the  nursery-maid  and  the  stable-boy, 
whom  in  turn  we  abolished  in  favour  of  a  belief  in  one  un- 
seen God  ;  and  now,  being  in  full  possession  of  our  faculties, 
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we  worship  the  "  goddess  Humanity,"  represented  by  "  a  pic- 
ture of  a  woman  of  thirty  years  of  age  with  a  child  in  her 
arms."  And  we  worship  her  by  singing,  or  drawing,  or  play- 
ing the  piano,  or  reciting  poetry,  for  some  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  M.  Comte  assures  us  that  his  vocation  is  that  of 
St.  Paul.  He  is  evidently  of  a  different  opinion  from  the 
Quaker-lady  who,  when  reminded  that  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  forbade  women  to  preach,  retorted  with,  "  But  thee 
knows  that  Paul  was  never  partial  to  females."  M.  Comte, 
on  the  contrary,  is  very  "  partial  to  females ;"  not,  let  us  add 
in  all  justice,  in  the  spirit  of  the  sensualist  schools,  but  at 
any  rate  he  regards  them  as  possessing  so  many  admirable 
qualities  as  to  be  the  only  fitting  representative  of  our  com- 
mon nature. 

As  M.  Comte  does  not  believe  in  a  God,  so  also  he  does 
not  believe  in  a  future  state  ;  thus  leaving  mankind  in  a  worse 
condition  than  did  Pythagoras,  who,  at  any  rate,  gave  us  a 
chance  of  becoming  hogs,  if  not  heroes,  in  another  existence. 
Yet  he  repeatedly  talks  about  our  existence  after  death, 
meaning  thereby  that  we  shall  be  remembered  by  our  friends 
and  kinsfolk ;  for  example,  as  when  our  daughters  think  of 
us  by  way  of  soporific  when  they  can't  go  to  sleep.  And  the 
motives  to  self-sacrifice  furnished  by  the  hope  of  this  "  im- 
mortality" he  actually  declares  to  be  more  pure,  and  less 
selfish,  than  those  resulting  from  the  belief  in  God ;  a  pro- 
position difficult  altogether  to  deny,  for  it  certainly  cannot 
be  said  to  be  a  selfish  thing  if  you  do  good  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  in  order  that  they  may  adore  you  under  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  woman  thirty  years  old  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  when  you  yourself  are  utterly  annihilated  for  ever  and 
ever.  This  is  being  unselfish  with  a  vengeance ;  but  it  bears 
just  that  same  resemblance  to  the  unselfishness  prompted  by 
the  love  of  God  that  the  ridiculous  sometimes  bears  to  the 
sublime. 

How,  then,  can  we  account  a  little  more  in  detail  for  the 
invention  and  publication  of  such  a  book  as  this  Catechism 
of  Positive  Religion  by  a  man  not  deserving  incarceration  in 
Bedlam  ?  How  could  a  man  of  ordinary  powers  of  reflection 
and  observation  persuade  himself  that  men  and  women,  such 
as  he  has  seen  them  and  known  them  all  his  life,  could  ever 
be  persuaded  to  accept  and  act  upon  a  system  of"  religion"  so 
alien  to  all  that  human  nature  has  hitherto  been  influenced 
by  ?  It  is  no  answer  to  this  question,  to  reply  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  conscious  imposture,  an  elaborate  piece  of  charla- 
tanry, devised  for  the  taking-in  of  dupes  and  the  acquisition 
of  money  or  fame.  The  nature  of  the  case  precludes  any  such 
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interpretation.  It  must  be  more  or  less  a  bond-fide  invention. 
If  its  author  could  have  formed  any  conception  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  its  absurdities,  he  would  never  have  exhibited 
himself  in  such  a  light.  He  must  have  actually  persuaded 
himself  that  he  was  not  simply  pouring  forth  nonsense,  and 
that  his  system  would  be  ultimately  responded  to  by  human 
nature,  before  he  ventured  on  the  utterance  of  his  oracles. 

To  explain,  then,  this  strange  phenomenon,  we  must  first 
take  into  account  the  astonishing  influence  which  every  ap- 
parently complete  system,  whether  philosophical,  religious,  or 
scientific,  exercises  on  many  minds.  There  are  few  fallacies 
more  prolific  in  practical  results  than  that  which  may  be 
called  the  fallacy  of  method.  "  Method,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"  carrying  a  show  of  total  and  perfect  knowledge,  has  a 
tendency  to  generate  acquiescence."  The  moment  a  teacher 
of  sufficient  self-confidence  comes  to  you  with  a  panacea  for 
all  sorts  of  human  ignorance,  the  multitude  ar%  disposed  to 
believe  that  he  has  penetrated  to  the  foundations  of  all  know- 
ledge. How  can  that  be  false,  they  argue,  which  exhibits 
such  a  wonderful  completeness,  which  gives  an  explanation 
of  so  many  difficulties,  which  can  be  applied  so  minutely  to 
all  the  details  of  human  life,  and  aims  directly  at  curing  all 
those  evils  whose  existence  and  magnitude  we  all  so  deeply 
deplore  ?  M.  Comte — if  he  were  now  alive,  though  in  fact 
he  has  "  become  subjective,"  or,  in  plain  English,  is  dead — 
would  feel  insulted  by  the  comparison  ;  but  really  he  reminds 
us  of  those  ingenious  vendors  of  miraculous  medicines,  who 
first  profess  that  they  have  a  system  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  all  diseases,  and  then  enumerate  a  list  of  all  the  various 
complaints  which  flesh  is  commonly  heir  to,  as  yielding  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  heaven-born  pill  or  potion.  The  simple 
reiteration  of  the  names  of  these  diseases  in  detail  impresses 
the  imagination  of  the  crowd,  who  would  be  utterly  immov- 
able by  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  real  argument. 

Just  such  is  the  effect  on  many  minds  of  the  careful 
scientific  development  of  any  prolific  principle.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  is  applicable  to  a  large  number  of  cases,  is  gradu- 
ally accepted  as  a  proof,  not  merely  that  it  is  an  ingenious 
and  plausible  hypothesis,  but  that  in  fact  it  positively  em- 
braces all  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  and  material  universe. 
The  vulgar  admiration  bestowed  on  Alexander  for  cutting  the 
Gordian  knot,  is  a  type  of  the  veneration  which  philosophers 
have  too  often  obtained  by  a  daring  theorising. 

And  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  more  prone  to  this 
confident  system-making  than  the  French.  The  art  of  ar- 
rangement too  often  seems  to  them  the  beginning  and  the 
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end  of  all  philosophy.  A  political  constitution  is  nothing 
worth  if  it  is  not  capable  of  a  scientific  presentation  on  paper. 
Brave  as  they  are  in  practising  the  art  of  war,  they  esteem 
organisation  as  almost  better  than  bravery.  We  once  heard 
of  a  French  preacher  who,  in  giving  a  "mission,"  dilated  so 
scientifically  on  creation,  humanity,  and  all  the  "  quiddities" 
in  general,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  he  had  got  only 
as  far  as  Adam  and  Eve.  Moliere's  incessant  jokes  against 
the  French  doctors  are  all  based  on  this  same  passion  for 
scientific  form,  flourishing  two  centuries  ago.  "It  is  better 
to  die  selon  les  regies  than  to  be  cured  against  them,"  was  a 
saying  hardly  caricaturing  the  follies  of  the  physicians  of  the 
Grand  Monarque. 

Just  such  is  M.  Comte's  "  religion."  He  has  grasped  two 
or  three  undoubted  facts  of  primary  importance  in  the  history 
of  religion ;  and  assuming  that  there  are  no  other  facts  in 
existence  equally  true  or  of  equal  moment,  he  has  constructed 
on  his  chosen  basis  an  immense  fabric,  as  captivating  to  his 
own  imagination  as  are  the  deductions  of  mathematical  science 
to  the  algebraist  and  geometrician.  Men  have  worshipped 
stocks  and  stones,  Jupiters  and  Junos,  and  also  one  God  ;  this 
is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  see  with 
our  eyes  that  there  is  a  God,  therefore  there  is  none.  This 
M.  Comte  assumes  to  be  a  "  fact"  as  certain  as  that  many 
Africans  are  fetish-worshippers.  He  also  assumes  that  "  reli- 
giosity" is  a  necessary  element  in  human  nature,  and  that  the 
fabric  of  society  cannot  be  upheld  without  gratifying  the 
religious  propensity.  Yet  this  again,  on  his  principles,  is  a 
mere  assumption.  If  humanity  has  simply  passed  through 
the  stages  of  fetishism,  polytheism,  and  monotheism,  just  as 
insects  pass  through  the  forms  of  egg,  grub,  and  chrysalis, 
why  should  not  its  perfect  form  be  one  in  which  the  religious 
element  is  absolutely  eliminated  from  the  heart  and  the  head ; 
and  humanity  flutter  about  and  die,  like  a  volatile  butterfly 
gathering  the  sweets  of  the  hour,  perfected  not  only  by  its 
atheism  but  by  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  desire  for 
even  a  religious  emotion  ? 

M.  Comte's  personal  nature  has,  however,  been  too  strong 
for  his  reasoning  powers.  Though  he  has  persuaded  himself 
that  there  is  no  God,  he  has  never  obliterated  from  his  ima- 
gination and  his  feelings  the  impression  made  by  the  great 
objective  fact  of  the  Catholic  system.  Protestantism,  under 
all  its  forms,  he  detests  and  despises ;  but  for  Catholicism  he 
has  many  a  good  word.  Of  both  alike,  as  claiming  to  be  true, 
he  knows  nothing ;  and  therefore  Protestantism  has  no  reason 
for  glorying  in  his  aversion,  and  Catholicism  has  no  cause  for 
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being  ashamed  of  his  patronage.  He  is  one  of  those  men 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  religious  emotion  is  absolutely  a 
necessity.  He  can  no  more  exist  without  it  than  some  men 
can  exist  without  reasoning  for  reasoning's  sake,  or  some 
women  without  talking  for  talking's  sake.  Just  as  such  per- 
sons doubt  and  question  and  argue,  not  because  they  earn- 
estly desire  truth,  but  for  the  mere  love  of  a  logical  diversion, 
or  chatter  from  morning  till  bed-time,  not  because  they  have 
any  thing  to  say,  but  from  a  mere  incontinence  of  tongue, 
so  it  is  with  the  religious  emotionist  who  cultivates  his  feel- 
ings without  any  distinct  effort  thereby  to  please  God.  We 
know  of  a  woman  who  loves  to  be  preached  to  so  as  "  to  feel 
as  if  she  were  being  shaken  over  hell-fire."  This  is  her  beau- 
ideal  of  a  delicious  sensation ;  she  experiences  a  charming 
horror,  and  thrills  with  ecstatic  agonies.  Others  love  the 
mild  and  mawkish  emotions ;  in  place  of  a  burning  stream 
of  alcohol,  their  tenderer  palate  loves  the  trickling  of  sugar 
and  honey,  or  their  brain  is  elevated  by  a  potion  no  stronger 
than  milk-and-water.  M.  Comte's  religiosity  we  take  to  be 
altogether  of  the  sugar-and-honey,  or  the  milk-and-water  de- 
scription. He  is  the  very  antipodes  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  his 
followers.  But  he  could  not  conquer  his  taste,  mild  and  washy 
as  it  was.  Though  he  could  do  very  well  without  a  God,  and 
be  comfortable  under  the  idea  that  his  own  end  and  that  of 
his  cat  would  be  precisely  the  same,  he  could  not  exist  with« 
out  something  like  sacraments,  or  a  priesthood,  or  temples,  or 
prayers,  or  even  without  an  imitation  of  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

Accordingly  he  has  devised  the  extraordinary  parody  of 
the  Catholic  system  before  us,  and  absolutely  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  world  is  prepared  for  an  almost  instant  adoption 
of  it,  as  a  satisfying  "  religion"  and  as  the  culminating  tri- 
umph of  benevolence  and  philosophy.  He  propounds  the 
whole  with  an  unruffled  composure,  and  an  insensibility  not 
only  to  its  intolerable  oifensiveness,  but  to  its  inherent  ludi- 
crousness,  which  is  perfectly  unique.  His  style  is  lengthy, 
level,  and  tedious  to  a  tiresome  degree ;  but  nevertheless  the 
matter  of  the  oracles  is  so  ingeniously  absurd,  and  they  are 
delivered  with  such  a  profound  gravity  of  self-sufficiency, 
that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  infinitely  comic,  and  when  we 
can  forget  the  awful  seriousness  of  the  subject,  provokes  a 
peal  of  laughter. 

The  absence  of  any  tendency  to  sensualism  is  a  feature  in 
M.  Comte's  theories  which  we  must  also  attribute  to  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  his  character.  It  is  a  singular  feature 
in  his  scheme,  but  so  it  is,  that  he  caricatures  Catholicism 
on  the  subject  of  marriages  and  celibacy  with  the  same  in- 
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sensibility  to  the  inefficacy  of  the  motives  he  proposes  which 
he  displays  throughout  the  rest  of  his  system.  His  scheme 
is,  indeed,  remarkably  free  from  coarseness  of  every  kind ; 
and  when  he  can  view  any  subject  apart  from  his  theories,  is 
remarkable  for  a  considerable  degree  of  acuteness  of  per- 
ception happily  expressed. 

Lastly,  like  many  mere  theorisers,  M.  Comte  has  mani- 
festly little  or  no  perception  of  the  absurd.  Probably  it  is 
this  very  inability  to  perceive  the  ludicrous  aspect  of  things 
which  has  materially  helped  to  blind  him  to  the  astonishing 
folly  of  his  whole  system.  Only  imagine  a  man  with  a  grave 
countenance  describing  the  Imitation  of  Christ  as  a  "  sublime 
poem,"  and  recommending  it  as  an  admirable  manual  for 
"  religious"  meditation,  with  the  simple  substitution  of  the 
word  "  humanity"  for  that  of  "  God"  whenever  it  occurs  in 
the  original !  What  can  you  do  with  a  man  who  could  seri- 
ously write  such  a  recommendation  as  this  ?  Can  the  force 
of  folly  further  go  ? 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  ABSOLUTE. 

THE  extended  elucidation  of  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  which  the  scientific  world  is  awaiting  in  his  lec- 
tures, now  preparing  for  publication,  will  doubtless  excite  a 
universal  interest  amongst  the  philosophical  minds  of  this 
country,  on  account  of  the  undoubted  genius  and  almost 
unexampled  learning  of  the  departed  author.  Whilst  we 
recognise  the  benefits  which  he  has  conferred  upon  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  his  largeness  of  mind,  every  where  superior 
to  vulgar  prejudices,  and  the  critical  acumen  he  displayed  in 
certain  details  of  metaphysics ;  and  whilst  we  frankly  admit 
that  he  has  been  in  many  respects  our  master,  and  that  we  are 
oftentimes  indebted  to  him  for  the  very  materials  by  which 
we  hope  to  refute  his  main  position ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  ever  protest  against  the  system  of  philosophy  to 
which  he  has  lent  the  weight  of  his  name,  the  brilliant  efforts 
of  his  genius,  and  the  amazing  resources  of  his  varied  learn- 
ing. That  system  is  in  a  word  conceptualism,  pushed  to  the 
sceptical  consequences  which  are,  as  we  are  forced  to  hold, 
its  logically  legitimate  consequences.  But  let  our  concep- 
tualist  adversaries  do  us  the  justice  to  believe  that  our  pro- 
test is  not  against  conceptualism  as  such,  so  long  as  it  contains 
itself  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  ;  rather,  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see  a  champion  from  its  ranks  step  forward  to  save 
himself  from  his  friends,  and  to  demonstrate,  if  it  can  be  done, 
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that  scepticism  is  not  a  spontaneous  production  of  a  concep- 
tualist  soil,  but  is  found  thereon  only  as  a  kind  of  parasitical 
appendage  :  only,  holding  what  \\e  hold,  nothing  remains  for 
us  but  to  strike  at  what  we  conceive  is  the  root  of  the  evil 
— the  conceptualist  position  itself.  Against  the  Kantean  de- 
velopment of  conceptualism,  however,  at  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  has  assisted,  we  do  most  heartily  utter  our  protest, 
as  it  strikes  directly  against  the  validity  of  that  human  reason 
to  which  even  Revelation  must  address  itself  when  God  speaks 
to  man ;  and  we  trust  to  show  that  the  venerable  structure 
of  metaphysical  science,  which  has  been  the  work  of  ages,  is 
proof  against  the  attacks  of  a  scepticism  only  the  more  plausible 
and  dangerous  by  how  much  the  more  it  wraps  itself  in  the 
garb  of  humility,  and  preaches  up  the  littleness  of  man  and 
the  shortness  of  his  insight  into  the  supersensual  world.  But 
we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  our  author's  doctrine  of  the 
Absolute,  as  the  chief  and  most  important  feature  in  his  sys- 
tem, and  as  having  relations  of  the  most  intimate  nature  with 
every  branch  of  speculative  science. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  (for 
their  differences  are  not  so  great  but  that  we  may  consider 
them  together)  results  in  openly-professed  scepticism.  But 
here,  to  do  them  justice,  we  must  explain.  Scepticism,  in 
the  mouth  of  our  modern  philosophers,  has  not  precisely 
the  meaning  which  the  word  has  obtained  in  common  lan- 
guage ;  that  is,  it  does  not  signify  the  denial  of  commonly 
received  truths,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  of  the  human 
soul,  free-will,  immortality,  &c.  One  who  should  deny  these 
truths  would  not  be,  in  philosophical  phrase,  a  sceptic ;  he 
would  be  a  most  assuming  dogmatist,  inasmuch  as  he  affirms 
atheism,  materialism,  necessity,  mortality,  &c. ;  and  this  on 
the  principle  that  every  distinct  denial  equals  an  affirmation 
on  the  other  side.  The  real  sceptic,  therefore,  is  one  who  nei- 
ther affirms  nor  denies  ;  but  he  doubts,  he  recognises  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  finite  understanding.  Let  shallow  dogmatists 
dispute  as  they  will,  he  is  too  humble  to  decide  either  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  transcendental  questions;  but  then  he 
has  learnt  a  lesson  which  they  have  yet  to  learn,  viz.  what 
are  the  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Such  a  scepticism  was 
therefore  considered  a  healthful  element  in  philosophy  ;  and 
hence  what  was  considered  Hume's  claim  to  be  held  as  a 
great  philosopher, — he  was  at  the  head  of  the  sceptical  epoch 
in  European  philosophy.  "  The  scepticism  of  Hume,"  says 
Kant,  "first  awoke  me  from  my  dogmatic  slumbers."  Now 
it  must  be  confessed  that  such  sentiments  embody  a  good 
deal  of  undoubted  truth  ;  only,  if  they  stop  not  short  at  the 
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assertion  that  human  reason  is  weak,  but  go  on  to  maintain 
it  delusive,  is  it  not  a  blasphemy  against  the  Giver  of  reason 
Himself  ?  Is  it  not  to  tell  Him  that  His  light  is  the  light 
that  leads  astray  ?  Yet  such  is  the  final  result  of  the  Kantean 
philosophy,  as  we  shall  now  go  on  to  show. 

The  modern  sceptic,  then,  does  not  say,  "  there  is  no  God" 
(to  start  at  once  with  the  point  which  we  propose  to  treat) ; 
no,  that  would  be  indeed  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  dogmat- 
ism !    But  he  says  we  can  know  nothing  about  God,  at  least  by 
human  reason  ;  that  the  arguments  by  which  we  would  prove 
His  existence  brought  by  the  theoretical  reason  break  down 
when  pressed  by  objections  from  the  other  side,  or  at  least 
that  it  can  be  just  as  plausibly  proved  that  there  is  no  God 
as  that  there  is  a  God.     Those  time-honoured  arguments,  so 
much  vaunted  of  in  the  schools,  are  insufficient,  valueless, 
considered  as  dogmatical  proofs.     The  proof  from  the  neces- 
sity of  a  First  Cause  or  Prime  Mover  of  all  things,  which  is 
commonly  called  the  physical  argument ;  that  one  from  our 
idea  of  a  necessary,  absolute,  all-perfect  Being,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  argument  that  there  is  a  God  adduced  from  our 
very  idea  of  God,  which  is  called  the  ontological  argument; 
and  finally,  the  argument  from  the  design,  harmony,  order, 
perfection,  and  beauty  conspicuous  in  this  visible  universe, 
which  is  called  the  cosmological  argument ; — all  these  vener- 
able old  arguments — old  as  monotheism  itself — of  the  theo- 
retical reason,  the  sceptic  pronounces  insufficient  as  demon- 
strative proofs,  although  they  are  natural  to  man,  as  he  ac- 
knowledges, and  men  cannot  avoid  being  influenced  by  them. 
The  reason  is,  because  these  three  arguments  of  the  theo- 
retical reason  are  at  bottom  only  so  many  diverse  applica- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  argument,  viz.  the  ontological,  or 
proof  from  the  idea  of  God,  or  rather  from  our  idea  of  the 
Absolute;  for  the  Absolute  is  not  always  recognised  as  God. 
But  the  ontological  argument,  says  Kant,  cannot  stand  the 
critical  tests ;  and  as  the  other  two  arguments  are  only  the 
ontological  argument  in  disguise,  they  also  must  fall  with  the 
basis  that   supports  them.     You  argue,   for    example,   that 
there  must  be  a  necessary,  self-existent,  independent  Being, 
or  why  is  any  thing  ?   For  if  the  finite  beings  which  I  behold 
around  me, — sun,  moon,  earth,  and  stars, — are  dependent,  as  I 
am  obliged  to  admit,  yet  they  must  depend  upon  somewhat. 
But  hence  I  am  forced  to  recognise  some  independent  Being 
upon  whom  they  may  depend,  otherwise  they  would  depend 
upon  nothing,  which  is  absurd  ;  so  that  there  must  be  God 
or  nothing.     "  And  why,"  rejoins  the  sceptic,  "  do  you  not 
think  that  the  visible  universe  is  self-existent,  independent, 
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necessary  ?  You  have  so  great  a  repugnance  to  conceive  an 
uncaused  existence,  that  you  recur  to  a  Being  other  than  the 
universe  to  render  an  account  of  it ;  but  since,  after  all,  you 
are  forced  to  admit  an  uncaused  Being  (the  difficulty  you 
sought  to  avoid),  why,  then,  do  you  shrink  from  admitting 
that  the  universe  is  uncaused  and  self-sufficient  ?"  "  The 
universe  self-existent !"  you  exclaim,  "  the  finite  imperfect 
contingent, — how  can  it  be  self-existent  ?  that  is  impossible. 
The  universe  is  altogether  wanting  in  those  attributes  which 
my  reason  tells  me  should  characterise  an  independent  ne- 
cessary Being  ;  and  the  man  would  be  mad  who  should 
say  the  universe  is  God."  "Now,"  rejoins  the  .sceptic, 
"  you  fall  back  upon  your  idea  of  a  necessary  self-existent 
Being,  and  the  attributes  which  should  characterise  Him ; 
and  thus  your  argument  is  ontological  in  reality,  and  merely 
of  physical  application."  But  you  add,  that  the  physical 
universe  is  evidently  from  Another;  that  from  the  order, 
harmony,  and  design  manifest  in  Nature,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  it  has  a  Maker ;  that  design  involves  a  Mind,  order 
an  Ordainer;  that  the  work  is  of  so  stupendous  a  charac- 
ter, that  it  can  be  justly  attributed  to  none  other  than  an 
Infinite  Being.  "  No,"  answers  the  sceptic,  "  hence  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  Designer  is  an  infinite  necessary  Being ; 
since  from  specimens  of  power  which  are  finite,  from  speci- 
mens of  beauty  which  are  relative,  and  from  specimens  of 
perfection  where  good  and  evil  go  blended  together,  you  can 
never  pass  to  the  existence  of  an  infinite  all-perfect  Being ; 
since  the  finite  will  never  give  the  Infinite,  the  relative  the 
Absolute,  the  imperfect  the  All-Perfect.  Hence  you  cannot 
gather  from  nature  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  only  of  some 
being  immensely  the  superior  of  man  ;  otherwise  you  commit 
the  logical  error  of  getting  more  in  your  conclusion  than  is 
warranted  in  the  premises."  You  subsume  that,  neverthe- 
less, such  is  the  immensity,  the  grandeur,  the  admirable 
structure  of  the  universe,  that  it  carries  you  necessarily  be- 
yond itself;  and  that  just  as  in  the  physical  sciences  the  vast 
number  of  facts  often  warrants  an  induction  wider  in  exten- 
sion than  the  facts  themselves  upon  which  it  is  based, — whence 
there  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the 
premises, — so  it  is  precisely  in  the  case  of  concluding  from 
the  physical  world  to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
"  No,"  replies  our  sceptic,  "  the  cases  are  not  parallel ;  since  in 
physical  science  you  argue  only  the  existence  of  a  law  com- 
prehending facts  of  an  order  analogous  with  those  already 
furnished  in  experience ;  but  no  possible  number  of  facts 
will  warrant  the  conclusion  to  a  Being  of  another  order  than 
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the   facts  examined,  which  is   the    conclusion  in  question. 
The  truth  is,  you  have  the  idea  of  an  Infinite  Being  (a  mere 
conception  formed  by  an  abstractive  process) ;  and  in  the  ar- 
gumentative process,  you  first  realise  your  conception  of  the 
Infinite,  and  then  attribute  to  Him  a  work  so  stupendous,  so 
overwhelming,  so  beneficent,  that  you  can  deem  it  worthy  of 
none  other.     This  argument,  again,  rests  for  its  validity  upon 
the  ontological  argument ;  and  would  be  conclusive  enough, 
but,  alas,  the  ontological  argument  supposes  as  real  and  ob- 
jective the  idea  of  the  Absolute  under  its  various  phases  of 
absolute-necessary,  absolute-infinite,  absolute-perfect ;  whilst 
the  Absolute  under  all  phases  is  a  merely  subjective  concep- 
tion, and  thus  before  a  sane  criticism  melts  the  whole  theo- 
retical superstructure.     The  real  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God,"  he  continues,  "  rests  upon  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
and  belongs  not  to  the  theoretical  but  to  the  practical  reason, 
which  teaches  that  there  must  be  a  Being  who  is  the  Author 
of  the  moral  order,  who  will  reward  and  punish  in  a  life  to 
come,  and  who  will  satisfy  our  aspirations  after  supreme  hap- 
piness ;  or  else  our  whole  moral  nature  is  a  big  delusion ! 
This  proof  is  a  moral,  not  a  demonstrative  proof;  and  is  the 
only  proof  which  has  weight  with  mankind  at  large  :  not  the 
pretentious  dogmatism  of  the  schools,  which  professes  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  Divine  nature  than  has  been  given  to  man. 
Hence  the  science  of  natural  theology  falls  to  the  ground : 
for  that  science,  built  upon  our  conceptions  of  the  necessary, 
the  infinite,  the  absolute,  has  no  objective  value  whatsoever ; 
since  we  do  not  know  the  necessary,  but  only  the  contingent; 
nor  the  infinite,  but  only  the  finite ;  nor  the  absolute  in  any 
sense,  but  only  the  conditioned  and  relative.     We  may,  in- 
deed, form  in  our  minds  (nay,  we  cannot  help  it,  such  is  the 
organism  of  human  thought)  the  ideas  of  the  necessary,  infi- 
nite, &c.,  and  thus  build  up  an  ideal  God ;  but  it  will  always 
be  an  ideal  creation,  devoid  of  all  objective  reality.     Thus  it 
is  with  our  idea  of  the  infinite :  what  we  see,  touch,  truly 
know  in  the  world  around  us,  is  always  the  finite ;  but  by  a 
mental  process  we  may  suppress  all  bounds,  and  thus  obtain 
the  non-finite,  infinite,  or  better,  indefinite :  for  the  infinite 
we  cannot  think,"  and  what  we  objectify,  what  we  vainly 
strive  after,  what  we  would  fain  believe  infinite,  is  a  mere 
abstraction,  a  fiction  of  the  reason,  which  we  cannot  repre- 
sent to  our  minds  by  any  adequate  image.     Thus  it  is  with 
the  necessary.     Necessary  truth  is  not  that  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  necessary,  but  that  of  which,  in  the  actual  state  of 
our  faculties,  we  cannot  think  the  reverse :  whence  what  we 
objectify  as  the  necessary  is  merely  the  subjective  condition  of 
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our  faculties.  Thus  it  is  too  with  our  idea  of  the  Absolute ;  an 
abstraction  it  surely  is,  like  the  rest :  for  what  we  truly  know 
is  only  the  relative — relative  cause,  which  causes  but  is  itself 
caused ;  and  a  Supreme  Cause  is  unthinkable  precisely  as 
such,  for — why  is  He  ? — relative  perfect,  which  is  perfect  only 
in  a  certain  grade  of  perfection,  whilst  that  grade  is  in  its 
turn  imperfect  when  viewed  in  relation  to  a  higher  grade ; 
whilst  every  grade  supposes  in  its  turn  both  a  grade  above  and 
a  grade  below;  and  absolute  perfection  beyond  all  grade  is 
simply  inexcogitable :  so  absolute  unity,  totality,  simplicity. 
Let  us  confess  our  ignorance.  Philosophy  is  of  the  condi- 
tioned, not  of  the  absolute ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
philosophy.  For  philosophy  aspires  of  its  very  nature  after 
the  absolute, — aspires  in  vain;  for  the  absolute,  which  it 
would  fain  regard  as  the  Supreme  Reality,  is  ever  slipping 
through  our  fingers  into — nothing  /"  Thus  reasons  the  scep- 
tical philosophy  of  our  times. 

But  let  us  now  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
scepticism  of  Kant  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  based,  viz. 
the  subjective  character  of  our  idea  of  the  Absolute.  Now  we 
hold  with  the  Realist,  that  whatsoever  element  in  our  know- 
ledge is  stamped  with  the  characteristics  of  universality  and 
necessity,  has  an  objective  reality  wholly  independent  of  the 
mind  which  considers  it ;  and  that  consequently  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Being  founded  upon  our  ideas  of  the  necessary, 
infinite,  absolute,  is  a  reality,  and  not  a  mere  ideal  God  ;  that 
the  ontological  argument,  by  which  we  prove  that  there  is  a 
God  from  our  very  idea  of  God,  is  a  valid  argument;*  and 
that  therefore,  granting  (at  least  for  arguing-sake)  that  the 
other  two  arguments  are  only  so  many  divers  modes  of  putting 
the  ontological,  that  they  are  likewise  valid.  To  begin  with 
necessary 'truth,  which  is  the  most  important  phase  under 
which  the  Absolute  is  presented  to  the  human  consciousness. 
Our  author,  following  the  Kantean  doctrine,  assigns  our  no- 
tions of  necessary  truth  to  the  natural  construction  of  our 
mental  faculties :  we  hold  that  necessary  truth  is  wholly  in- 
dependent of  our  mental  faculties,  and  would  exist  were 
those  faculties  annihilated.  Take  the  following  instance, 
"  Whatsoever  happens  must  have  a  cause  :"  we  notice  here 
the  two  characteristics  of  universality  and  necessity,  which 
sufficiently  prove  the  objective  character  of  the  axiom  —  a 
universality  which  suffers  no  exception,  for  it  would  be  true 

*  The  ontological  argument  which  Kant  refutes  at  large  is  the  one  of  Leib- 
nitz, that,  granting  the  possibility  of  an  all-perfect  Being,  He  must  exist,  since  if 
He  did  not  exist,  He  would  no  longer  be  possible.  We  think  his  refutation 
satisfactory,  but  there  are  other  ontological  arguments  besides  that  of  Leibnitz 
which  are  not  so  easily  disposed  of. 
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of  any  order  of  beings  which  God  might  create  ;  a  necessity 
which  we  cannot  annihilate  even  in  thought.  Now  the  at- 
tributes of  universality  and  necessity  do  not  attach  to  any 
merely  physical  law.  We  can  annihilate  the  law  of  gravitation 
in  thought ;  we  might  suppose  another  universe  than  ours,  in 
which  bodies  should  exist  devoid  of  weight;  we  might  sup- 
pose this  law  reversed  as  regards  our  own  universe ;  but 
that  whatsoever  happens  must  have  a  cause  is  of  such  im- 
perative necessity,  that  its  non-existence  is  absolutely  un- 
thinkable to  our  minds,  and  also,  so  we  are  forced  to  believe, 
impossible  in  itself.  But  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  obliged  to  give 
a  merely  subjective  account  of  philosophical  necessity  ;  for  if 
the  necessary  be  an  objective  reality,  then  the  ontological 
argument,  which  supposes  its  reality,  will  stand,  and  with  it 
the  other  two  venerable  arguments  for  the  existence  of  God. 
But  an  adequate  account  of  the  principle  of  causation  (to  go 
on  with  that  as  an  illustration)  should  offer  no  violence  to  its 
universality  and  necessity,  and  that  our  author  knows  full 
well ;  and  this  was  the  very  ground  upon  which  he  rejected 
Dr.  Brown's  view  of  the  principle,  which  attributed  it  to  ex- 
perience,— that  experience  only  tells  us  what  is  the  case,  not 
what  must  be  the  case ;  that  experience  tells  indeed  what  is 
the  cause,  but  not  that  there  must  be  a  cause ;  and  that  the 
principle  does  not  grow  with  our  years,  but  is  just  as  strong 
in  children  as  in  grown-up  people ;  whence  we  should  regard 
it  as  instinctive,  and  not  as  acquired,  like  our  experimental 
knowledge.  Yet,  after  all,  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  view  presents 
the  very  difficulty  which  he  objects  to  in  the  experimental 
view  of  Dr.  Brown ;  it  does  not  satisfy  our  belief  in  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  the  axiom.  Let  us  see.  His  account  is 
as  follows :  Our  idea  of  causation  results  from  a  mental  im- 
potency  to  conceive  the  absolute  commencement  of  being. 
In  this  visible  world,  to  which  our  observations  are  confined, 
nothing  absolutely  begins  to  be,  but  existed  (as  experience 
shows)  in  a  prior  state  ;  which  prior  state  of  its  existence  we 
call  the  cause.  We  see  a  blade  of  grass  spring  up ;  but  we 
know  it  did  not  come  from  nothing,  but  from  some  seed, 
which  was  produced,  in  its  turn,  from  some  other  plant,  and 
so  on :  but  the  absolute  commencement  of  existence  from 
nothing — this  we  are  unable  to  conceive,  any  more  than  we 
can  conceive  the  absolute  annihilation  or  reduction  to  nothing 
of  being  once  created.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  axiom, 
which  Dr.  Brown's  view  did  not  take  into  account ;  for  we  are 
forced  to  think  that  whatsoever  happens  must  have  a  cause, 
because  we  cannot  think  the  absolute  commencement  of  being 
from  nothing.  Such  is  the  account  of  philosophical  necessity 
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with  which  our  author  is  contented — a  mere  impotency  of 
our  minds  to  conceive  the  reverse  of  the  proposition  which 
we  call  necessary.  To  show  the  utter  insufficiency  of  his  view, 
we  have  only  to  inquire,  Supposing  our  minds  were  an- 
nihilated, would  it  not  still  he  true  that  whatsoever  happens 
must  have  a  cause  ?  There  was  an  epoch  when  there  were 
no  minds  save  the  Infinite  Mind — was  it  not  true  then  as  it  is 
now  ?  There  were  no  things  existing ;  but  was  it  not  true  as 
the  condition  of  things  possible  ?  Is  it  not  an  eternally  ne- 
cessary truth  ?  Kant  says,  "  Given  a  triangle,  it  is  of  necessity 
that  it  should  have  three  sides,  nor  can  I  escape  from  ad- 
mitting this  necessity  as  long  as  I  suppose  a  triangle  ;  but  I 
find  no  difficulty  in  annihilating  in  thought  both  the  triangle 
and  its  three  angles,  and  the  necessity  that  a  triangle  should 
have  three  angles."*  But  surely  it  would  be  true,  were  there 
no  existing  triangles,  that  a  triangle,  as  the  condition  of  its 
possible  existence,  should  have  three  sides  ?  Were  there  no 
things,  it  would  be  true  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that 
effects  must  require  causes — true  that  is,  not  of  actual  things, 
since  none  exist,  but  of  possible  things.  "  Septem  et  tria 
decem  sunt,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  et  non  solum  nunc,  sed 
etiam  semper ;  neque  ullo  modo  aliquando  septem  et  tria  non 
fuerunt  decem,  aut  aliquando  septem  et  tria  non  erunt  de- 
cem" (De  Lib.  Arbit.  c.  viii.  21).  It  is  possible  to  annihilate 
in  thought  both  mind  and  matter ;  but  by  no  effort,  by  no 
fiction  of  imagination,  can  I  annihilate  the  eternal  reasons  of 
things,  as  St.  Augustine  calls  them.  These  propositions, 
"Perhaps  it  was  once  true  that  a  thing  could  be  and  not  be  at  the 
same  time  ,•"  "Perhaps  it  will  be  some  time  true  that  things  shall 
begin  without  cause,"  cannot  be  thought  without  absurdit}T ; 
they  are  eternally  absurd :  their  opposites  are  eternally  true. 
Why  so ?  "I  am  forced  to  think  so  by  my  mental  organisa- 
tion," says  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  But  a  very  clown  might  answer, 
"  You  are  forced  to  think  so  because  it  is  the  truth :  but  it 
is  not  true  merely  because  you  are  forced  to  think  it ;  it  is 
true,  whether  you  think  it  or  not."  "  I  grant,  however,"  our 
philosopher  would  rejoin,  "that  these  are  not  merely  laws  of 
thought,  but  they  are  also  laws  of  things.  If  I  cannot  think 
the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time,  it  is  because 
in  nature  nothing  is  given  as  simultaneously  existent  and  non- 
existent. If  I  cannot  think  a  thing  should  begin  or  happen 
without  a  cause,  it  is  because  nature  never  presents  me  with 
the  absolute  commencement  of  being."  But  nature  does  not 
present  to  our  experience  the  necessity  and  universality  of 
these  axioms  ;  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  cannot  say,  for  it  would 
*  Thus  he  reasons,  Critique,  vol.  ii.  p.  294,  French  edition. 
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be  to  fall  back  upon  Dr.  Brown's  view,  which  he  has  exploded. 
Experience  tells  us,  indeed,  that  existence  and  non-existence 
are  never  simultaneously  presented,  that  new  facts  have  ante- 
cedents which  we  call  causes ;  but  once  more,  it  does  not  tell 
us  that  this  must  be  so, — for  that  we  knew  instinctively,  prior 
to  all  experience,  which  only  confirms  our  natural  anticipa- 
tions,— but  only  that  it  is  so.  What,  then,  is  necessary  truth, 
which  has  a  reality  independent  of  finite  minds,  independent  of 
finite  things,  and  which  is  eternal,  immutable — characteristics 
of  the  Divinity  ?  Yes,  the  absolute  necessary  is  God,  or  it  is 
nothing.  If  we  acknowledge  it  as  a  reality,  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  it  as  the  Divinity  ;  and  thus  the  ontological  argu- 
ment is  valid.  We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  Infinite. 

The  Infinite,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes,  is  the  least  ob- 
trusive form  of  the  Absolute  :  the  Necessary  and  the  Absolute 
proper  meet  the  mental  gaze  at  every  turn  ;  but  the  Infinite 
we  have  to  search  out,  instead  of  its  forcing  itself  upon  our 
notice.  But,  obtrusive  or  unobtrusive,  the  idea  of  the  Infinite 
is  just  as  instinctive,  and  just  as  imperatively  necessary  to 
the  mind,  as  the  idea  of  the  Necessary  or  Absolute  :  nay,  it  is 
already  contained  implicitly  in  the  notion  of  the  Necessary ; 
for  necessary  truth  is  that  which  must  be  such  eternally  and 
immutably :  wherefore  we  have  here  the  Infinite  under  one 
relation  or  dimension,  as  infinite  duration.  Not  only  so  ;  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  with  Victor  Cousin,  has  endorsed  the  doc- 
trine of  Kant,  which  regards  the  d-priori  notions  of  time  and 
space  as  the  necessary  condition  of  all  our  sense-knowledge. 
But  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  (and  it  must  become  clear 
as  daylight  to  any  one  who  reads  Cousin's  exposition  of  the 
doctrine)  that  Kant's  time  is  not  mere  time,  but  the  Divine 
Eternity  ;  and  that  his  space  is  not  mere  space,  but  the  Divine 
Immensity  ;  and  with  this  important  proviso,  we  accept  a  doc- 
trine which  has  become  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  psycho- 
logy of  our  age.*  Should  this  view  prove  correct,  we  have 
the  Infinite  recognised  again,  as  a  priori  or  native,  under 
the  two  dimensions  of  duration  and  extension ;  what  then 
becomes  of  the  view  that  it  is  acquired  by  an  abstractive  pro- 
cess ?  "  Still,"  argues  our  author,  "  without  denying  the  grand 
part  which  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  performs  in  the  scheme  of 
knowledge,  yet  we  should  remember  that  this  idea  is  not, 
after  all,  the  Infinite  proper  (of  which  there  is  no  positive 
idea  whatsoever),  but  only  the  indefinite,  or  infinite,  to  our 
ignorance ;  which  is  a  conception  of  a  merely  negative  cha- 
racter, and  finds  its  reason,  like  the  idea  of  cause,  in  a  mental 

*  It  does  not  follow  therefore  that  there  is  no  objective  space ;  we  may  admit 
the  subjective  conception  a  priori,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  does,  without  denying  ob- 
jective space. 
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impotency,  viz.  the  incapacity  of  exhausting  our  conception 
of  possible  being."     But  first,  our  idea  of  the  Infinite  is  not 
negative  as  to  the  sense,  as  Fenelon  observes,  but  only  as  to 
the  grammatical  expression ;  for  limit  or  bound,  which  the 
finite  implies,  is  the  real  negation,  and  no  affirmation  can  be 
stronger  than  the  negation  of  all  negation,  which  the  Infinite 
implies.    As  to  the  objection  that  the  Infinite  is  the  indefinite 
only — whence  the  two  words,  if  it  be  not  for  the  sake  of 
distinguishing  with  accuracy  two  wholly  distinct  ideas ;  for 
who  confounds  the  Infinite  with  the  indefinite  ?     I  say  that 
creation  is  indefinite,  for  instance ;  but  I  do  not  thereby  imply 
that  it  is  unbounded  (for  what  is  created  must  be  bounded) ; 
I  only  mean  that  it  has  no  assignable  bounds.     I  have,  more- 
over, the  idea  of  the  Absolute-Infinite,  by  which  I  measure  my 
conception  of  the  indefinite,  and  pronounce  it  inadequate :  and 
thus  whenever  I  add  number  to  number,  time  to  time,  ox 
space  to  space,  making  my  finite  endeavour  to  approach  the 
unbounded  through  regions  of  the  indefinite,  does  the  idea  of 
Infinitude  correct,  guide,  rebuke  me.     How,  then,  can  I  con- 
found it  with  the  indefinite  ?     But  all  this,  it  is  again  ob- 
jected, is  the  work  of  imagination  ;  and,  granting  that  we  have 
the  idea  of  the  Infinite  ever  so  distinct,  yet  its  value  is  only 
subjective ;  it  is  a  mere  mental  suppression  which  we  make 
of  the  bounds  of  existence,  and  consequently  has  no  objective 
worth  or  reality.     Now  this  kind  of  argument  is  plausible 
enough,  we  grant,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  Infinite  in  the 
abstract,  and  we  make  no  doubt  the  idea  may  be  obtained 
by  negation,  after  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  objection, — 
though  we  are  far  from  granting  that  such  is  its  real  origin ; 
but  the  case  is  far  otherwise  when  we  consider  the  Infinite  in 
the  concrete,  when  we  consider  some  truth  or  fact  as  infinite, 
as  that  "  the  same  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time,"  or  that  "  whatever  happens  must  have  a  cause,"  which 
are  axioms  eternally  (infinitely]  and  immutably   true ;   and 
not,  as  we  have  seen  before,  because  our  faculties  are  so  con- 
structed that  we  cannot  think  otherwise,  as  Kant  tells  us, 
but  because  such  is  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  wherefore  it 
would  be  true  were  our  faculties  annihilated,  as  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  tells  us.     The  concrete  Infinite,  then,  is  an 
objective  reality  wholly  independent  of  the  mind,  and   to 
return  always  to  the  same  point;  the  ontological  argument 
which  supposes  its  reality  stands  firm. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  Absolute  proper,  which 
term  belongs  to  ideas  which  are  in  their  own  nature  universal, 
eternal,  necessary,  immutable,  such  as  wisdom,  humanity ,  jus- 
tice;  and  this  we  call  the  Absolute  proper,  because  it  is  the 
Absolute  of  common  discourse,  when  we  speak  of  wisdom, 
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justice,  beauty,  in  opposition  to  wise,  just,  and  beautiful.  And 
here  again  we  take  our  stand  with  Plato  against  Aristotle, 
with  the  Realists  against  the  Nominalists,  and  with  Victor 
Cousin  against  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  affirming  the  objective 
reality  of  ideas  independently  of  the  human  mind  which  con- 
siders them,  independently  of  the  things  which  represent 
them.  Nor  can  we  understand  how  any  one  who  admits 
that  the  world  was  created  by  design,  and  that  the  design  is 
seen  in  the  creation,  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  in  the  main 
the  truthfulness  of  the  Realist's  .position  of  the  objective 
reality  of  universals.  When  I  contemplate  individuals,  such 
as  men,  camels,  horses,  I  cannot  help  recognising  a  plan  or 
type  which  is  reproduced  in  the  different  individuals — a  plan 
which  reveals  a  Mind,  or  Reason,  as  Plato  has  it.  Now  the 
individuals  come  and  go,  begin  and  perish,  and  form  what 
metaphysicians  term  the  phenomenal  world;  they  exist,  but 
their  non-existence  can  be  thought  without  repugnance.  But 
the  plans,  types,  or  ideas  form  what  has  been  called  the  arche- 
typal or  real  world — real,  because  their  non-existence  is  ab- 
solutely unthinkable.  Suppose  all  just  men  had  perished; 
yet  justice,  that  type  after  which  all  just  men  are  just,  is 
imperishable.  Suppose  all  wise  men  had  perished;  yet  wis- 
dom, that  type  after  which  all  wise  men  are  wise,  is  imperish- 
able. So,  though  all  animated  nature  should  perish,  yet  the 
types  would  not  perish  with  the  things ;  they  did  not  origin- 
ate with  creation,  they  would  survive  its  destruction.  This 
difference  between  the  phenomenal  and  archetypal  world  is 
thus  characteristically  described  by  St.  Augustine :  "  Tu  es, 
et  Deus  es  Dominusque  omnium  quas  creasti ;  et  apud  Te 
rerum  omnium  instabilium  stant  causae ;  et  rerum  omnium 
mutabilium  immutabiles  manent  origines  ;  et  omnium  irratio- 
nabilium  et  temporalium  sempiternse  vivunt  rationes"  (St. 
Aug.  Confess,  lib.  i).  In  short,  the  arguments  which  are 
brought  to  sustain  the  objective  reality  of  our  ideas  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  which  have  been  already  adduced  to 
establish  the  objectivity  of  the  principles  of  reason — argu- 
ments based  on  the  necessity  arid  universality  of  ideas.  These 
eternal  reasons  of  things  we  cannot  annihilate  even  in  thought. 
We  may  suppose  another  order  of  things  in  another  world,  in 
which  all  that  is  merely  physical  should  be  changed;  in  which 
nature  should  be  governed  by  other  laws ;  in  which  bodies 
should  be  devoid  of  weight;  where  there  should  be  other 
sounds,  other  colours,  tastes,  and  wholly  diverse  properties  of 
things  :  but  one  order  of  things  we  cannot  suppose  changed ; 
for  we  cannot  conceive  by  any  effort  of  imagination  the 
change  or  destruction  of  ideas.  Order  would  be  order  still, 
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harmony  still  harmony,  proportion  still  proportion  :  we  can  no 
more  think  the  subversion  of  the  order  of  ideas  than  we  can 
think  that  two  and  two  could  make  five,  or  that  things  equal 
to  the  same  should  not  be  equal  to  one  another.  But  these 
characteristics  of  ideas  are  not  denied  by  the  conceptualist ; 
he  only  maintains  that  they  are  mere  conceptions  of  the  mind ; 
and  hence  he  says  they  are  immutable  and  eternal  because 
they  are  conceptions  of  the  mind.*  But  this  account  does  not 
consider  the  i'act,  that  the  human  race  believes  ideas  to  be 
•wholly  independent  of  the' human  mind.  Wisdom  is  wisdom, 
beauty  is  beauty,  order  is  order,  justice  is  justice,  whether  I 
choose  to  think  it  or  not ;  nay,  were  my  mind  annihilated,  wis- 
dom is  wisdom,  beauty  is  beauty,  and  order  is  order.  Hence 
we  cannot  understand,  we  repeat,  on  what  grounds  the  main 
position  of  the  Realist  can  be  disputed.  But  perhaps  they 
injured  their  cause,  as  Cousin  asserts, f  by  pushing  their  claims 
too  far ;  and  from  realising  universals  proper,  they  fell  into 
the  palpable  error  of  realising  mere  abstracts,  in  which  there 
is  no  type  reproduced  in  divers  individuals,  as  in  universals 
proper,  but  which  only  present  a  mere  summary  of  the  com- 
mon properties  of  divers  objects,  as  redness,  weight,  smooth- 
ness, which  are  phenomenal,  like  the  objects  whence  they  are 
abstracted.  But  ideas  proper  are  eternal,  and  reveal  the  Eter- 
nal Wisdom,  or  ^0709,  of  Plato.  "  I  read  there"  (in  Plato), 
says  St.  Augustine,  "  not  indeed  in  these  words,  but  the  self- 
same thing  on  the  whole,  proved  by  many  and  divers  argu- 
ments, that  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God ;  .  .  .  .  and  that  al- 
though the  human  mind  give  testimony  of  the  Light,  yet  it 
is  not  itself  the  Light,  but  the  Word  of  God  is  the  Light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  who  cometh  into  this  world.  .  .  . 
But,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,  I  did  not  read  there"  (Confess,  vii.  c.  9).  The  ontological 
argument,  then,  once  more,  which  supposes  the  reality  of  our 
ideas,  is  sound  for  ideas;  universals  proper,  not  mere  ab- 
stracts, are  a  reality  independent  of  all  finite  minds  and  of 
all  finite  things,  because  invested  with  the  characteristics  of 
necessity,  eternity,  and  immutability,  which  cannot  be  claimed 
without  absurdity  for  any  finite  mind  or  finite  object. 

But  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  one  argument  which  we  cannot 
overlook,  viz.  that  the  Absolute  is  unthinkable,  and  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  conversant  with  the  relative;  an  objection  which, 

»  Thus  argues  Reid  in  his  Intellectual  Powers ;  the  conclusion  is  just  the 
reverse  of  what  one  would  naturally  expect  from  the  antecedent ;  for  eternity, 
necessity,  and  immutability  are  strange  attributes  of  the  finite. 

f  Consul's  Abelard  ;  Introduction.     4to. 
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if  it  be  true  in  an  unmodified  manner,  puts  an  end  to  the 
whole  question.  But  what  does  the  objection  mean,  that  the 
Absolute  is  unthinkable  ?  Does  it  imply  that  we  cannot 
assert  the  Absolute  as  a  fact  of  human  consciousness,  waving 
the  question  about  its  nature  and  origin  ?  or  does  it  mean 
only  that  the  Absolute  is  incomprehensible  ?  The  former  sup- 
position contradicts  human  language,  for  when  we  pronounce 
that  a  thing  is  good,  wise,  just,  we  affirm  the  Relative ;  but 
when  we  speak  of  goodness,  wisdom,  justice,  we  affirm  the 
Absolute.  If,  then,  it  be  objected  that  the  Absolute  is  un- 
thinkable in  any  sense,  the  objector  should  be  prepared  to  go 
much  further,  and  to  state  that  whensoever  in  common  dis- 
course we  speak  of  the  Absolute  as  distinguished  from  the 
Relative,  we  are  talking  nonsense.*  The  latter  hypothesis, 
that  the  Absolute  is  incomprehensible,  we  accept.  I  can  think 
the  infinite  ;  I  cannot  comprehend  it.  I  cannot  comprehend 
what,  or  the  like  of  what,  I  cannot  experience,  such  as  heaven, 
substance]  God.  I  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite  because 
practically  (out  of  the  ideal)  I  never  meet  the  infinite,  but 
only  the  finite;  but  that  I  think  it  is  attested  by  the  very 
fact  that  I  sometimes  strive  to  realise,  i.  e.  comprehend,  that 
infinite  which  I  apprehend  or  think  about,  but  invariably  fail 
to  do  so.  In  this  sense  we  accept  of  Kant's  celebrated  axiom, 
that  our  knowledge  never  transcends  the  limits  of  possible  expe- 
rience :  spoken  of  our  comprehensive  knowledge,  it  is  true ; 
spoken  of  our  apprehensive  knowledge,  it  is  false.  We  can 
think  also  the  absolute  unity,  simplicity.  This  does  the  ma- 
thematician when,  in  order  to  obtain  the  truest  notions  about 
the  phenomenal  world,  he  works  with  his  ideal  points  and 
lines — seeing  the  type  in  the  copy,  the  one  in  the  many,  the 
perfect  in  the  imperfect ;  whilst  what  he  comprehends,  what 
he  meets  with  experimentally,  is  always  the  many,  the  com- 
pounded, number  and  division  being  the  condition  of  all  our 
experimental  knowledge.  We  can  think  the  absolute  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  beauty ;  common  language  attests  that  we  do 
so :  when  we  would  gain  the  most  precise  notions  of  things 
which  are  in  their  measure  wise,  just,  good,  we  recur  to  an 
ideal ;  whilst  out  of  the  ideal,  and  experimentally,  we  are  only 
conversant  about  divers  grades  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  good- 
ness. But  it  might  be  answered,  "  The  objection  does  not  im- 
ply that  we  have  no  ideal  of  the  Absolute.  Who  ever  denied 
that  we  have  ?  It  only  signifies  that  our  idea  is  of  merely 
subjective  value :  but  knowledge  is  essentially  of  the  objec- 
tive; we  have  therefore  no  knowledge  of  the  Absolute."  This, 
then,  is  the  grand  argument  against  Realism, — to  assert  it 

*  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  however,  maintains  that  the  Absolute  is  both  incompre- 
hensible and  inexcogitable. 
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false  because  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Absolute,  and  to 
assert,  again,  that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  he- 
cause  Realism  is  false ;  or,  Realism  is  false  because  Conci-p- 
tualisra  is  true,  and  Conceptualism  is  true  because  Realign 
is  false.  But  we  want  the  proof;  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
proof  too  often  supposes  true  what  he  has  to  prove.  But 
perhaps,  in  his  article  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Uncondi- 
tioned,"* his  object  was  not  so  much  proof,  as  the  exposition 
of  his  own  sentiments ;  or  perhaps  he  thought  that  Realism 
was  so  weak,  that  the  simple  statement  of  the  opposite  posi- 
tion would  prove  its  surest  refutation.  Yet  Realism  is  just 
as  well  represented  in  our  times  as  Conceptualism;  and  Victor 
Cousin  is  as  good  a  name  in  philosophy  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Thus  far  we  have  taken  for  granted  the  correctness  of  the 
statement,  that  all  the  theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  God  rest  upon  the  validity  of  the  ontological 
argument :  we  now  beg  leave  to  dispute  that  position,  which 
we  only  admitted  for  the  sake  of  combating  our  adversaries 
on  their  own  ground.  And  it  would  indeed  be  a  hard  case, 
were  they  in  the  right ;  for  the  ontological  argument,  which 
is  the  identification  of  the  ideal  with  the  real  Absolute,  is 
the  sancta  sanctorum  of  metaphysics,  as  St.  Bonaventure  calls 
it,  open  exclusively  to  the  philosophically  initiated ;  the 
vulgar  and  the  ordinary  run  even  of  educated  minds  must 
content  themselves  with  the  physical,  or  with  a  mixed  argu- 
ment, the  physical  and  cosmological  combined.-]-  In  short,  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  laying  down  the  necessity  of  a  First 
Cause  and  Independent  Being,  and  then  arguing  out  His 
attributes  from  the  mere  fact  of  His  existence,  is  critically 
sound ;  and  Kant's  attempts  at  weakening  its  value  are  only 
successful  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  conceptualistic  data,  which 
we  deny.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  physical  argument 
reposes  upon  the  ontological,  merely  because  the  defendant, 
when  pressed  by  his  adversaries'  objections,  begins  to  develop 
his  idea  of  an  Independent  Being  ;  for  he  has  already  esta- 
blished the  real  existence  of  an  Independent  Being,  and  it 
is  in  truth  the]  characteristics  of  this  concrete,  reality  that  he 
is  developing ;  so  that  the  question  does  not  turn  upon  the 
reality  or  unreality  of  his  idea  of  the  Absolute,  and  not  there- 
fore upon  the  validity  of  the  ontological  argument.  But 
Kant  denies  the  validity  of  the  proof  of  an  Independent 
Being  in  the  first  instance  ;  he  denies  that  human  reason  can 

*  Philosophical  Discussions. 

t  The  cosmological  argument  is  not  demonstrative  of  itself;  but  it  assists  the 
physical  argument.  We  are  speaking  of  the  merely  cosmological ;  for  when  the 
type  or  plan  is  considered  as  eternal  and  immutable,  the  argument  is  identified 
with  the  ontological. 
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establish  the  necessity  of  a  First  Cause,  since  it  is  obliged  to 
return  to  the  question,  Why  is  He  ?     Now  it  seems  curious 
enough   to  us  that  so  eminent  a  philosopher  should  have 
attached  so  much  importance  to  an  objection  which  is  really 
very  easily  answered.     If  human  reason  can  succeed  in  esta- 
blishing the  Independent,  it  is  a  poor  objection  to  ask,  Why 
is  He  ?  because  it  is  denying  again  that  He  is  the  Independent. 
If  there  must  be  a  First  Cause,  it  is  idle  to  ask  what  is  the 
cause  of  Him,  because  that  is  simply  denying  that  there  must 
be  a  First  Cause.     The  question  is,  Must  there  be  an  Inde- 
pendent,— must  there  be  a  First  Cause  ?     And  to  that  ques- 
tion, which  is  really  the  question,  reason  has  only  one  answer 
to  give.     The  dependent  must  depend  upon  somewhat ;  to 
say  that  it  depends  upon  the  dependent,  while  that  depends 
upon  some  other,  and  so  on,  is  equal  to  saying  that  it  depends 
upon  nothing  :  so  that  we  must  either  deny  that  aught  in  the 
universe  depends  upon  aught,  which  contradicts  experience  ; 
or  we  must  deny  that  the  dependent  depends,  which   con- 
tradicts sense ;  or  we  must  admit  an  Independent  Self-suffi- 
cient Being.     But  of  course  we  cannot  comprehend  why  God 
is,  although  there  must  be  a  God ;  all  our  mind  darkens  be- 
fore that  awful  question  :  but  hence  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  Independent  is  "  unthinkable,"  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 
words  it,  but  merely  that  He   is  incomprehensible.     Now, 
the  Independent  established  as  an  objective  reality,  all  the 
rest  follows, — that  He  is  the  Plenitude  of  Being,  the  Infinite, 
the  Goodness,  the  Beauty,  &c. ;  and  all  this  by  a  process  of 
reasoning  which  is  familiar  to  the  mere  tyro  in  philosophy. 
We  repeat,    this  mode  of  reasoning  is  sound  :    but  not  of 
course  upon  the  conceptualistic  principles  of  Kant,  not  on 
the  primary  dogma  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, — that  our 
knoivledge  is  only  valid  within  the  limits  of  possible  experience  ; 
nor  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  axioms  of  reason  are  mere  sub- 
jective laws  of  thought,  and  that  our  ideas  are  subjective, — 
principles  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason, — themselves  unproved,  incapable   of  proof,   and  at 
variance  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind.     If  the  validity 
of  natural  theology  does  not  repose  upon  the  ontological  ar- 
gument, yet  it  depends,  we  believe,  on  the  ontological  posi- 
tion in  general*  of  the  objectivity  as  well  as  subjectivity  of 
human  thought.     If  I  cannot  think  the  Absolute  Himself, 

*  There  is  surely  a  great  difference  between  the  ontological  argument  and  the 
ontological  position  of  the  reality  of  ideas.  The  vulgar  believe  instinctively  that 
truth  is  objective  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  a  peasant  that  Necessary 
Truth  is  God,  even  if  you  could  get  him  to  understand  what  Necessary  Truth 
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but  only  think  my  own  thovght  of  Him,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
demonstrate  His  existence  ;  if,  again,  when  I  reason  I  am 
only  affirming  a  law  of  my  mind,  and  not  an  objective  neces- 
sity, I  cannot  pretend  to  demonstrate  His  existence.  Concep- 
tualism  at  best  can  only  approach  to  hypothetical  Realism  ; 
but  hypothetical  Realism,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  wisely 
remarks,  has  no  advantage  over  absolute  scepticism* — that  is, 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view ;  for  certainly  the  man  who 
believes  unreasonably  is  morally  in  better  case  than  he  who 
disbelieves. 

And  now  we  pass  to  a  subject  of  the  most  vital  import- 
ance. The  theoretical  reason,  it  is  argued  by  the  school  of 
Kant,  is  impotent  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  which  privilege  is  made  over  to  the  practical  reason. 
But  how  if  the  latter  shall  be  shown  to  stand  or  fall  with  the 
former ?  "I  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished,"  says  the  prac- 
tical reason,  "  in  another  life,  just  as  1  may  have  been  virtuous 
or  vicious  in  this  ;  for  either  I  am  immortal,  and  there  is  a 
God  who  will  reward  and  punish,  who  will  satisfy  my  aspira- 
tions after  happiness,  or  my  whole  moral  nature  is  a  delusion. 
But  if  one  half  of  my  nature  be  already  a  delusion,  j-  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  supposing  the  other  half  a  delusion  likewise  ? 
I  shall  be  judged ;  but  what  is  justice  but  a  conception  of 
my  mind  ?  He  who  will  be  my  Judge,  will  His  ideas  be  con- 
formable with  mine,  so  that  I  may  infallibly  know  upon  what 
principles  I  am  to  be  judged  ?  How  can  I  know  ?  for  what 
is  justice,  what  wisdom,  what  virtue,  but  ideas  ?  How  can  I 
know  that  these  ideas  will  be  the  order  of  things  in  the  world 
whither  I  am  hastening  ?  Nay,  this  Being  who  created  me 
(we  put  the  difficulty  with  all  reverence),  how  if  He  have 
deceived  me  ?  How  if  truth,  justice,  virtue,  order,  harmony, 
exist  for  me  no  more  when  this  life  is  finished  ?  Has  philo- 
sophy any  test  by  which  I  may  know  that  God  Himself  can- 
not deceive  me  ?"  This  is  indeed  a  bold  question ;  but  it  is  a 
question  to  which  conceptualism  has  no  answer.  The  Cate- 
chism tells  us  that  God  cannot  deceive  us,  "  because  He  is  the 
very  truth,  which  cannot  deceive  nor  be  deceived  ;"  and  this 
answer  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  realist,  who  regards 
truth  as  a  reality  wholly  independent  of  the  mind  which  thinks 
it,  and  of  its  very  nature  necessary,  eternal,  unchangeable : 
but  to  the  conceptualist,  who  regards  truth  as  subjective,  as  a 
mere  law  of  the  mind,  it  is  a  mere  sophism,  it  is  trifling  with 
him  to  tell  him  that  God  is  the  very  Truth ;  for  the  very 

•  Philosophical  Discussions,  Philosophy  of  Perception. 

t  The  tendency  in  mankind  to  objectify  the  axioms  of  reason  is  called  a  delu- 
sion.    See  Critique  passim. 
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Truth,  that  which  is  in  itself  true,  he  does  not  know ;  he 
only  knows  subjective  truth, — that  which  is  true  to  him  in 
the  actual  state  of  his  faculties,  and  in  the  present  order  of 
things  :  beyond  those  faculties,  and  in  another  order  of  things, 
he  cannot  tell  whether  two  and  two  be  four  or  five,  and  whe- 
ther the  part  be  not  greater  than  the  whole.  What  boots  it 
to  tell  him  that  God  is  the  very  Truth  ? 

Truth,  then,  is  God,  since  God  is  truth.  "Signasti  super 
nos  lumen  vultus  tui,  Domine."*  To  deny  that  the  human 
mind  knows  the  absolute,  the  necessary,  the  eternal  truth, 
what  is  it  but  the  despair  of  metaphysics  ?  But  how  are  the 
tables  turned,  now  that  we  Catholics  are  called  upon  to  be- 
come the  champions  of  reason, — we  who  were  supposed  to  be 
afraid  of  reason,  to  shrink  from  looking  truth  in  the  face, 
because  we  felt  that  howsoever  divine  the  gift,  yet  men  were 
liable  to  error  in  their  use  and  application  of  it  as  of  the  other 
gifts  of  God  !  Truly  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ; 
the  very  phase  in  philosophy  which  we  are  now  witnessing, — 
the  protest  of  realism  against  scepticism, — is  only  the  recur- 
rence of  what  happened  in  early  Greece.  What  was  the 
doctrine  of  Heraclitus,  that  we  can  know  nothing  because  all 
things  are  in  a  state  of  flux  or  motion,  but  the  very  doctrine 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that  we  only  know  the  contingent  ? 
It  was  then  that  the  realism  of  Plato  saved  the  civilised  world 
from  the  blank  of  scepticism.  He  showed  that  there  was  an 
element  in  human  knowledge  which  is  etdrnal  and  immutable, 
and  that  science  is  consequently  possible :  whereas  Heraclitus 
had  taught  that  science  was  impossible,  because  nothing  was 
stable, — all  was  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  change.  But  science, 
properly  speaking,  is  of  principles  which  must  be  absolute 
and  unchangeable.  The  same  vice  in  modern  times  wants 
the  same  remedy.  Scepticism  cannot  be  defeated  by  con- 
ceptualism,  for  conceptualism  affirms  nothing  but  subjec- 
tive ideas  ;  but  man  wants  a  philosophy  which  will  destroy 
doubt,  which  will  satisfy  him  that  all  is  not  a  dream  and  a 
delusion ;  and  that  philosophy  is  the  one  which  affirms  that 
his  ideas  are  reality  beyond  himself.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
in  the  words  of  our  poet: 

"  Great  God  !  I  thank  Thy  Majesty  supreme, 

Whose  all-creative  grace 
Not  in  the  sentient  faculties  alone 
Has  laid  my  reason's  base ; 

Not  in  abstractions  thin,  by  slow  degrees 
From  grosser  forms  refined  ; 

*  Psalm  iv. 
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Not  in  tradition,  nor  the  broad  consent 
Of  conscious  humankind  ; — 

But  in  th'  essential  Presence  of  Thyself 

Within  the  soul's  abyss  ; 
Thyself,  alike  of  her  intelligence 

The  fount,  as  of  her  bliss ; 

Thyself  by  nurture,  meditation,  grace, 

Reflexively  revealed ; 
Yet  ever  acting  on  the  springs  of  thought, 

E'en  when  from  thought  concealed."* 
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WE  have  no  patience  with  eclecticism  in  religion ;  with 
that  dandy,  squeamish,  dainty  epicurism,  which,  neglecting 
all  the  force  of  unity,  all  the  teachings  and  warnings  of  his- 
tory, thinks  to  set  up  a  new  and  faultless  system  by  merely 
culling  the  roses  of  the  past,  and  leaving  the  thorns  behind. 
Dr.  Newman  has  well  typified  it  in  Loss  and  Gain,  by  the 
female  who  solicited  Reding  to  be  head  of  the  new  Church, 
to  whose  creed  each  sweet  sister  contributed  one  doctrine. 
It  is  a  young-lady-like  piece  of  work,  the  results  of  which  are 
generally  as  flimsy  and  as  frail  as  the  gewgaws  and  crinoline 
of  female  millinery.  Therefore  we  cannot  open  our  mouths 
and  cry  "  a  sign,"  when  we  see  Evangelicalism  of  the  white- 
handkerchief  school  looking  up  old  hymns,  and  sipping  some 
of  the  cream  skimmed  from  the  food  of  the  strong.  Such  a 
luncheon  does  not  prevent  the  same  school  from  attending 
open-air  meetings,  and  dining  upon  very  solid  abuse  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Confession,  and  misrepresentation  of  all  that  is 
vigorous,  manful,  and  sharp  in  Christian  discipline. 

These  considerations  prevent  us  from  entering  with  much 
hope  on  the  examination  of  the  valetudinarian  state  of  the 
little  busy  Evangelical  bee  that  has  been  improving  its  shin- 
ing hours  by  flitting  from  flower  to  flower  of  the  Christian 
poets,  and  sipping  the  wee  morsel  of  honey  that  its  capacity 
allowed  it  to  suck  from  each ;  and  the  very  first  page  con- 
firms our  prejudices.  "  We  are  sure,"  says  the  author, 
"  that  since  the  Prince  of  Life  arose  from  the  tomb,  the  life 
of  Christianity  has  never  been  altogether  buried  again  ;  and 

*  Father  CaswalL 

t  The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song ;  or,  Hymns  and  Hymn-wrilers  of 
many  Lands  and  Ages.  By  the  Author  of  "  Tales  and  Sketches  of  Christian 
Life."  London :  Nisbet 
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to  watch  for  it,  and  rejoice  in  it  when  found,  seem  the  only 
objects  for  which  Church  history  is  worth  being  studied." 
Fancy  the  whole  business  of  Church  historians  being,  as  it 
were,  to  sit  in  a  churchyard  watching  for  such  portions  of 
"  the  life  of  Christianity"  as  the  shovel  of  the  sexton  has 
failed  to  cover,  and  carefully  to  gather  up  and  rejoice  over 
the  members  they  can  find,  like  Isis  over  the  fragments  of 
Osiris  ! 

But  seriously,  consider  what  this  little  sentence  implies. 
A  nimminy-pimminy  miss,  strong  in  the  infallibility  of  her 
own  judgment,  passing  in  review  before  her  all  the  heroes  of 
Christianity,  all  the  mighty  men  of  old,  men  of  renown,  and 
pronouncing  of  them  as  they  go  by — here  is  life — here  is 
death — here,  alas,  is  idolatry — here,  under  all  the  corruption, 
is  a  spark  of  saving  faith — but  here  is  blank  blasphemy !  More 
hopeful  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  homily  writers,  who,  strong 
in  the  confidence  of  a  novel  system,  and  brave  in  dealing 
damnation  to  every  body  outside  of  it,  feared  not  its  remotest 
consequences,  but  denounced  also  their  own  fathers  for  not 
knowing  what  their  sons  were  to  discover.  For  a  thousand 
years,  they  said,  the  whole  Church  has  been  sunk  in  damnable 
idolatry.  If  not  true,  this  is  at  least  bold,  and  may  be  honest. 
The  new  eclecticism  is  neither  true,  bold,  nor  honest.  Eclec- 
ticism generally  adheres  to  a  body  which  it  dislikes  for  its 
vulgarity,  but  whose  fundamental  principles  it  admires.  It 
constitutes,  as  it  were,  the  dandydom,  the  fine-ladydom,  the 
ornamental  portion  of  the  denomination  to  which  it  belongs  ; 
the  ribbons,  and  false  flowers,  and  tinsel,  and  spangles,  and 
gimcracks  of  the  old  lady's  cap. 

Idolaters  though  we  were,  our  busy  bee  does  not  like  us 
to  keep  to  ourselves  the  whole  of  our  idolatrous  ritual.  "  Why 
should  the  devil  have  all  the  best  tunes  ?"  said  the  Rev.  Row- 
land Hi|J,  when  he  arranged  the  Easter  hymn  to  the  tune  of 
"  Pretty,  pretty  Polly  Hopkins."  Why  should  Popery  keep 
all  its  hymns  to  itself  ?  wlfy  not  put  in  your  thumb  and  pull 
out  a  plum,  and  cry,  What  a  brave  adapter  am  I !  Did  not 
Meyerbeer  act  on  the  principle  when  he  transplanted  that 
beautiful  Church  chant  into  Robert  the  Devil  ?  Why  not  do 
die  same  for  Evangelical  drawing-rooms  and  pious  madrigal- 
parties?  You  may  sing  Gregorians  without  going  to  con- 
fession ;  you  may  even  wear  purple  copes  without  bowing 
down  to  the  Lady  who  sits  on  the  Seven  Hills.  And  thus  it  is 
that,in  spite  of  the  text  which  the  Oxford  obscurantists  alleged 
against  the  Tractarians, — "  If  I  build  again  the  things  which  I 
destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  transgressor," — the  various  sections 
of  Protestants  are  making  themselves  transgressors  by  re- 
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storing  all  which  they  made  it  once  a  matter  of  conscience  to 
destroy — all  except  religion  and  truth.  Painted  glass,  images, 
crosses,  vestments,  steeple-houses, — every  thing  that  was  to 
their  fathers  as  "  the  gilded  puddle  a  horse  would  cough  at," 
the  sons  drink  up  like  wine.  Thus  they  build  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  whom  their  fathers  put  to  death.  Alas,  tem- 
poral death  is  but  a  joke  to  what  they  would  inflict  on  the  sons 
of  those  prophets,  if  their  anathemas  were  registered  above, 
and  what  they  bound  on  earth  was  also  bound  in  heaven  ! 

This  strong  language  perhaps  is  scarcely  applicable  to  the 
present  volume.  In  itself  there  is  not  much  harm  in  it;  the 
ancient  hymns  which  the  author  gives  are  magnificent  and 
sublime ;  her  commentaries  and  elucidations,  if  not  very 
clever,  are  generally  innocent.  Thus  she  gives  the  original 
Latin  of  the  Te  Devm,  "  with  the  suggestion  whether  the 
expression  '  martyrum  candidatus  exercitus'  may  not  refer  to 
the  white  robes  made  white  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb ;"  a 
discovery  that  does  her  credit,  though  it  has  been  made 
before.  But  by  referring  the  "  asternum  Patrem"  of  the 
second  verse  to  our  Lord,  with  a  reference  to  the  prophecy 
of  Isaias  where  he  is  called  Everlasting  Father,  she  shows 
that  she  does  not  comprehend  the  structure  of  the  hymn,  as 
an  address  first  to  the  Unity  of  the  Trinity,  then  to  the  Trinity 
in  each  Person,  then  to  the  Incarnate  Son.  This  is  a  speci- 
men of  her  weakness ;  single  details  she  may  appreciate,  the 
structure  of  the  whole  she  cannot  comprehend.  To  argue  with 
such  a  reasoner,  is  like  breaking  a  butterfly  upon  the  wheel. 
But  as  she  shows  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  some  phases  of 
Catholic  life,  we  will  try  to  make  her  understand  why  she  is 
foolish  in  objecting  to  those  to  which  she  has  an  antipathy. 

Talking  about  the  "  Mariolatry"  of  the  middle  ages,  she 
comes  to  the  Stabat  Mater,  of  which  she  gives  a  prose  trans- 
lation, and  to  which  she  appends  the  following  remarks  : 

"There  is  something  so  touching  in  the  thought  of  standing 
with  the  Mother  of  Jesus  beside  His  cross,  that  at  first  sight  it 
might  not  strike  us  how  deep  the  idolatry  of  this  hymn  is ;  how 
perverted  the  devotion  must  be,  which  even  beside  the  cross  of  the 
Redeemer,  in  the  hour  of  His  dying  agony  for  us,  could  turn  aside 
from  Him  to  any  created  being,  and  be  content  to  look  at  Him  who 
gave  Himself  for  us  only  through  the  pierced  heart  of  the  mournful 
mother. 

The  deepest  depth  of  this  Mariolatry  seems,  however,  to  be 
reached  when  psalms  and  hymns  written  in  honour  of  God  are 
actually  transferred  to  Mary.  This  was  unhappily  done  with  some 
of  the  psalms,  and  in  more  than  one  version  with  the  Te  Deum. 
One  of  these  parodies  may  be  translated." 
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Let  us  examine  each  of  the  author's  statements ;  if  her 
objections  are  made  in  good  faith, — and  why  may  they  not  be  ? 
— they  deserve  a  kind  consideration  and  a  respectful  answer. 
And  though  she  adduces  no  arguments,  yet  her  prejudices, 
— the  sympathies  and  antipathies  she  has  sucked  in  with  her 
mother's  milk,  and  which  she  holds  in  common  with  the 
greater  part  of  her  countrymen, — must  be  soothed  and  rea- 
soned with  as  gently  as  possible.  First,  then,  she  exclaims, 
"  how  perverted  must  be  the  devotion  that  could,  that  even  be- 
side the  cross  could,  turn  from  Christ  to  a  creature  !"  The 
answer  is,  that  the  measure  of  perverted  devotion  must  not 
be  the  author's  fancy,  but  the  commandment  of  Christ.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  He  from  the  cross  commanded  "  the  disciple 
whom  He  loved"  to  turn  away  from  Him  sufficiently  to  "  be- 
hold his  Mother."  What  was  right  for  one,  could  not  be 
wrong  for  another;  therefore,  even  if  the  text  cannot,  and  is 
not  meant  to  be  applied  to  more  than  St.  John,  it  still  holds 
good  that  the  principle  is  one  which  may  be  acted  on.  If,  as 
we  believe  in  common  with  so  many  commentators,  all  "  dis- 
ciples whom  Jesus  loved"  were  represented  by,  and  ideally 
included  in,  St.  John,  then  the  principle  is  one  which  must 
be  acted  on.  The  author  will  tell  us  that  our  interpreta- 
tion is  wrong.  We  answer  that  our  private  judgment  is  as 
good  as  hers ;  that  even  on  Protestant  principles  she  is  bound 
to  vindicate  the  freedom  of  our  private  judgment,  and  there- 
fore is  bound  to  say  that  for  us,  thinking  as  we  do,  it 
is  our  duty,  while  in  spirit  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  with  St.  John,  also  with  him  to  turn  away  our  faces 
for  a  moment  from  our  Lord,  and  with  him  to  "  behold  our 
Mother." 

Next,  the  author  owns  that  there  is  something  touching 
in  this ;  that  is,  that  nature  and  love  and  the  affections  dictate 
that,  when  we  go  to  the  cross,  we  should  not  stand  by  our- 
selves, as  if  no  one  existed  but  ourselves  and  our  Redeemer, 
but  should  join  the  company  of  His  Mother,  and  assimilate 
our  sorrows  to  hers.  Now  surely,  if  this  is  touching  and  na- 
tural, that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  good  arid  lawful.  We  do 
not  cail  a  thing  "  toucning"  which  appeals  to  the  bad  pas- 
sions, or  excites  unlawful  desire's.  Few  sympathies  can  be 
both  "  touching"  and  abominable,  except  to  those  who  are 
prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  Manicheism,  and  to  con- 
demn our  fallen  nature  as  the  pure  work  of  the  devil.  When 
you  own  a  thing  to  be  "  touching,"  you  must  at  least  wish 
that  you  could  believe  it  to  be  also  good. 

But  alas,  if  it  is  touching,  our  author  declares  without 
a  shadow  of  hesitation  that  it  is  also  idolatrous  to  look  %t 
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Jesus  on  the  cross  "  only  through  the  pierced  heart  of  the 
mournful  Mother."  Now,  in  contradiction  to  her  dogmatism, 
we  assert  that  not  only  is  it  not  idolatrous,  but  that  it  is  even 
expressly  commanded  in  Scripture  that  we  should  do  so  ;  as 
expressly,  that  is,  as  any  thing  which  is  so  vague  as  all  these 
matters  of  feeling  must  be  can  be  comprehended  in  the  terms 
of  prophecy  or  devotional  legislation.  And  in  our  argument 
we  will  not  only  include  the  looking  at  Jesus  suffering  through 
Mary's  pierced  heart,  but  also  the  meditation  of  His  birth 
and  His  triumph  through  her  joyful  and  glorified  heart.  And 
here  also  our  author  leads  the  way  for  us,  when  she  declares 
that  "  it  is  through  the  Nativity  that  the  exaggerated  re- 
verence first  creeps  in.  The  Scripture  narrative  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  heat  of  controversy  about  the  union  of  the  Divine 
and  human  natures,  and  Mary  is  enthroned  as  the  Mother  of 
God."  Such,  on  her  own  showing,  is  the  ecclesiastical  fact ; 
we  undertake  to  prove  that  that  fact  was  foretold  and  preor- 
dained in  direct  precept  by  the  prophets  and  by  our  Lord 
Himself.  As  our  argument  is  with  Protestants,  we  shall  only 
use  such  arguments  as  they  will  admit ;  our  only  appeal  will 
be  to  Scripture.  And  if  they  do  not  choose  to  admit  our 
interpretation  of  it,  at  any  rate  let  them  own  that  we  have  as 
good  a  title  to  our  private  judgment  as  they  have  to  theirs ; 
and  that  an  interpretation  which  justifies  and  explains  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity,  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  right  as  an  interpretation  which  implicates  the  whole 
Church,  against  which  Christ  promised  that  hell-gates  should 
not  prevail,  in  apostasy.  Let  us  begin,  then,  at  the  be- 
ginning. 

We  are  called  Christians  because  we  profess  to  be  believers 
in  Christ,  followers,  imitators,  and  lovers  of  Him.  "  I  have 
given  you  an  example,"  He  says;  "Christ,"  says  St.  Peter, 
"  left  us  an  example,  that  we  should  follow  His  steps."  Now 
consider  what  an  example  means ;  the  very  notion  of  a  pat- 
tern is  something  placed  before  the  eyes  for  us  to  look  at 
and  copy.  For  this  reason  our  Lord  said  to  those  who  beheld 
Him  on  earth,  "  Blessed  are  the  eyes  that  see  the  things  that 
you  see."  Have  we,  then,  lost  by  not  living  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  and  by  being  no  longer  able  to  "  know  Christ 
according  to  the  flesh"  ?  Not  so ;  for  our  Lord  said  to  St. 
Thomas,  "  Because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed ; 
blessed  are  those  that  have  not  seen,  and  have  believed."  Are 
we,  then,  called  upon  to  believe,  though  neither  we  nor  any 
one  else  has  seen  ?  Not  so ;  for  St.  John  says,  "  He  that  hath 
seen  it  hath  given  testimony,  that  you  might  believe."  Faith, 
then,  is  "  the  evidence  of  things  unseen,"  because  it  uses 
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others'  eyes  instead  of  our  own ;  faith  sees,  not  with  her  own 
eyes,  but  with  those  of  others. 

Faith  has  to  "  look  on  Jesus,"  its  author  and  finisher ;  but 
with  whose  eyes  ?  This  is  the  important  question.  Faith  may 
look  on  Him  with  hatred  and  terror,  like  the  devils,  who 
"  believe  and  tremble ;"  but  such  faith  is  useless,  for  faith 
without  love  is  nothing.  The  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the 
disciples,  the  apostles,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  all  looked  on  the  same  Christ,  saw  the  same  miracles, 
heard  the  same  words,  contemplated  the  same  outward  form. 
The  difference  was  in  the  impression  which  the  sight  made 
on  their  hearts.  In  some  it  aroused  hate  and  envy  ;  others  it 
moved  not  from  their  indifference ;  others  it  excited  to  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  love.  When,  therefore,  we  ask,  With 
whose  eyes  are  we  to  look  on  Christ  ?  we  mean,  Whose  affec- 
tions are  we  to  encourage  within  our  hearts,  whose  feelings 
towards  Him  are  we  to  take  as  our  pattern  ? 

The  Protestant  will  not  let  us  answer  this  question  by 
natural  reason,  by  the  voice  of  instinct,  nor  yet  by  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church.  Let  us  therefore  go  to  Scripture,  and 
look  for  the  texts  that  bear  on  the  subject ;  there  we  shall 
find  the  instinctive  voice  of  nature  confirmed,  we  shall  find 
that  His  Blessed  Mother  is  set  forth  to  us  as  our  pattern  in 
love  to  our  Redeemer.  In  contemplating  Him  we  must  see 
•with  her  eyes,  hear  with  her  ears,  love  through  her  heart,  and 
feel  with  her  in  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  which  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  her  Divine  Son  brought  to  her. 

Isaias*  thus  announces  the  advent  of  Christ :  "  A  child  is 
born  to  us,  a  son  is  given  to  us .-"  so  the  angel  to  the  shep- 
herds, "  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  that  shall  be 
to  all  the  people ;  for  this  day  is  born  to  you  a  Saviour."-]-  He 
is  so  given  to  us  and  born  to  us,  nobis  datus,  nobis  natus,  as  to 
be  in  a  manner  our  Son ;  and  this  is  the  title  whereby  He 
always  delighted  to  be  known,  "  the  Son  of  Man."  If  we  are 
in  any  sense  to  regard  Him  as  our  Son,  it  is  not  assuredly 
that  we  are  to  assume  any  of  the  incommunicable  glory  of 
the  Eternal  Father,  and  pretend  to  regard  Him  as  proceeding 
from  us,  deriving  His  Godhead  from  us,  and  therefore  subject 
to  us  by  the  laws  of  paternity.  It  can  only  be  the  position  of 
His  Mother  that  we  are  to  take,  who  could  look  upon  Him  only 
as  "given  to  her ;"  as  indebted  indeed  to  her  for  His  humanity, 
but  as  her  Creator  in  her  own  human  nature.  Setting  her 
before  our  eyes  as  our  model  in  our  intercourse  with  her  Son 
awakens  in  us  that  feminine  element  which  even  the  strongest 
men  and  noblest  heroes  have  in  their  souls, — that  loving,  trust- 
•  ix.  6.  t  St.  Luke  ii.  10,  11. 
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ing,  self-sacrificing  dependence,  which  utterly  forgets  all  its 
own  rights  and  claims  in  the  honour  and  affection  which  it 
pours  at  the  feet  of  the  object  of  its  love.  And  so  our  Lord 
says  that  He  will  reckon  His  faithful  servants,  not  as  His 
Father,  but  as  His  Mother :  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
My  Father,  he  is  My  brother  and  sister  and  mother"11'  Not 
brother  only,  which  leaves  untouched  the  feminine  string  that 
enables  the  man's  soul  to  declare  itself"  the  spouse  of  Christ ;" 
not  sister  only,  the  collateral  relationship  is  not  near  enough ; 
but  mother,  because  the  mother  pours  out  her  whole  self  in  her 
offspring,  and  cherishes  it  as  literally  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 

And  Scripture,  not  content  with  teaching  us  in  these 
general  terms  how  to  identify  our  hearts  with  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mother  by  entire  sympathy  with  her,  teaches  us  also 
the  occasions  when  such  sympathy  best  befits  the  Christian 
soul.  The  first  is,  just  where  our  author  tells  us  that  it  was 
first  shown,  on  occasion  of  the  Christmas  festival  of  the 
Nativity  of  our  Lord.  In  prophetical  language,  which  the 
Christian  cannot  interpret  otherwise  than  of  our  Lord's  na- 
tivity, but  cannot  so  interpret  without  understanding  the 
Virgin  Mother  under  the  figure  of  Jerusalem,  Isaias  thus 
proclaims  her  dignity  and  our  duty :  "  Before  she  was  in 
labour,  she  brought  forth ;  before  her  time  came  to  be  de- 
livered, she  brought  forth  a  man-child Rejoice  .... 

and  be  glad  with  her,  all  you  that  love  her ;  rejoice  for  joy 
with  her,  all  you  that  mourn  for  her ;  that  you  may  suck  and 
be  filled  with  the  breasts  of  her  consolations,  and  flow  with 
delights  from  the  abundance  of  her  glory. "f  No  "  mariolater" 
could  use  stronger  language  about  the  benefits  of  sympathy 
with  Mary, — "  to  be  filled  with  the  breasts  of  her  consolations, 
and  to  flow  with  delights,"  not  solely  and  precisely  from  con- 
sideration of  her  Son,  but  "  from  the  abundance  of  her  glory." 
The  only  answer  you  can  make  is,  that  this  text  does  not 
apply  to  Mary.  We  say  it  does,  and  that  it  cannot  strictly 
apply  to  any  but  her  who  really  brought  forth  before  she 
was  in  labour,  and  who  brought  forth  a  man-child  while  she 
was  a  virgin,  and  so  before  her  time  came  to  be  delivered. 
In  your  system  this  text  is  senseless,  with  ours  it  harmo- 
nises perfectly ;  so  far  we  are  "  Bible  Christians,"  you  set 
the  Bible  at  naught. 

But  it  is  not  in  joy  so  much  as  in  sorrow  that  the  tender- 
ness of  blood-relationship  is  shown  :  "  A  brother  is  proved  in 
distress."  We  make  ourselves  brethren,  and  show  intimate  ties 
that  bind  us  all  to  each  other,  when  we  rejoice  with  them  that 
rejoice ;  but  still  more  when  we  weep  with  them  that  weep. 
*  St.  Mark  iii.  35.  t  Isaias  Ixvi.  7. 
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"  It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the  house 
of  feasting ;"  better  for  the  heart,  if  not  for  the  spleen,  for 
"  the  heart  of  the  wise  is  where  there  is  mourning."    It  is  not, 
however,  on  these  general  principles  that  we  go,  when  we 
have  "  a  more  sure  prophetical  word,"  which  commands  us  to 
give  our  special  sympathy  to  the  heart  of  Mary  in  her  sorrows 
and  desolations.     It  is  thus  that  the  prophet  Amos  describes 
the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  in  words  that  no  one  will  think  of 
applying  to  any  other  event :  "  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  the  sun  shall  go  down  at  mid- 
day, and  I  will  make  the  earth  dark  in  the  day  of  light ;  and 
I  will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning,  and  all  your  songs  into 
lamentation ;  .  .  .  .  and  I  will  make  it  as  the  mourning  of  an 
only  son,  and  the  end  thereof  as  a  bitter  day."*    The  prophet 
Zacharias  speaks  as  circumstantially,  and  more  plainly  to  our 
purpose,  in  a  passage  which  is  actually  applied  to  our  Lord 
by  the  Evangelist  St.  John  :-f-   "  I  will  pour  out  upon  them 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  prayers ;  and  they  shall  look  upon 
Me  whom  they  have  pierced ;  and  they  shall  mourn  for  Him, 
as  one  mourneth  for  an  only  son,  and  shall  grieve  over  Him 
as  the  manner  is  to  grieve  for  the  death  of  the  first-born." 
Now  who  of  all  created  beings  was  the  one  who  could  mourn 
for  our  Lord  as  for  an  only  son,  and  grieve  for  His  death  as 
that  of  the  first-born  ?    Only  the  Mother  of  Sorrows,  standing 
by  the  cross.     And  they,  that  is,  all  Christians,  are  to  grieve 
and  mourn  as  she  mourns.    And  so  far  from  this  being  an  irre- 
ligious, perverted,  idolatrous  act,  it  is  one  for  which  the  grace 
of  God  is  especially  promised :  "  I  will  pour  out  on  them 
the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  prayers,  and  they  shall  mourn  for 
Him  as  for  an  only  son."     So  that  the  sympathy  with  Mary's 
sorrow  is  so  distinctively  a  Christian  act,  that  it  is  one  attri- 
buted especially  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     This 
will  enable  us  to  interpret  the  words  of  Simeon  to  Mary,  when 
she  presented  her  Son  in  the  Temple  :  "  He  is  set  for  the 

rise  and  fall  of  many And  thy  own  soul  a  sword  shall 

pierce,  that  out  of  many  hearts  thoughts  may  be  revealed." 
Just  as  St.  Paul  says  that  heresies  are  necessary  in  order  to 
prove  the  minds  of  Christians,  so  Simeon  says  the  soul  of 
Mary  must  be  pierced  to  prove  their  hearts.  As  our  defiance 
of  heresy  proves  our  faith,  so  our  sympathy  with  Mary's 
sorrow  proves  our  love.  One  cannot  insist  much  on  mere 
similitudes ;  but  in  a  delicate  argument  like  this  they  count 
for  something,  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  discover  an  allusion 
to  this  feminine  maternal  sorrow  and  joy  of  Christians  in  what 
our  Lord  said  to  His  Apostles  in  His  last  discourse  to  them, 
*  Amos  viii.  9.  f  Zach-  xii-  10  ;  St.  John  xix.  37. 
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when,  if  He  compared  their  anxiety  to  a  mother's  anguish,  He 
promised  them  also  a  mother's  bliss :  "  A  woman,  when  she 
is  in  labour,  hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come ;  but 
when  she  hath  brought  forth  the  child,  she  remembcreth  no 
more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world. 
So  also  you  now  indeed  have  sorrow  ;  but  I  will  see  you  again, 
and  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  shall  take 
from  you."*  Thus  does  the  Holy  Scripture  conspire  to  send 
us  to  the  Mother  of  our  Lord  as  the  pattern  of  our  joy  and 
sorrow,  and  the  object  of  our  loving  congratulation  and  con- 
dolence when  we  meditate  on  her  Son's  birth,  passion,  and 
triumph.  He  is  born  to  us,  therefore  we  are  told  to  rejoice 
with  her  as  a  mother  over  her  son ;  He  died  for  us,  and  we 
are  to  mourn  over  Him  with  Mary,  as  one  that  mourns  for 
his  only  and  his  first-born  son.  He  rose  again,  and  exalted 
our  nature  to  the  right  hand  of  God ;  and  our  joy  is  to  be 
that  of  "  the  mother  who  remembereth  no  more  her  anguish." 
Scripture,  in  all  these  mysteries,  sends  us  to  her ;  promising 
that  if  we  truly  sympathise  with  her,  we  shall  "  suck  and  be 
filled  with  the  breasts  of  her  consolations,  and  flow  with  de- 
lights from  the  abundance  of  her  glory."  But  the  sympathy 
must  not  be  a  mere  poetical,  mawkish,  and  barren  feeling,  such 
as  we  have  after  reading  a  novel  or  seeing  a  tragedy  acted. 
It  must  be  a  religious  sympathy,  an  act  of  free-will,  assisted 
by  "  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  prayers,"  abstracting  us  from 
our  own  cares,  sorrows,  and  pleasures,  and  uniting  our  hearts 
to  the  maternal  heart  of  Mary.  The  spirit  of  grace  enables 
us  to  receive  what  God  sends,  and  inclines  our  hearts  towards 
divine  things ;  the  spirit  of  prayer  enables  the  mind  to  pour 
itself  out,  to  forget  its  own  interests,  and  to  throw  itself  entirely 
into  the  great  facts  which  it  contemplates.  In  other  words,  the 
sympathy  with  Mary  is  a  grace  of  God ;  and  it  is  manifested 
and  exercised  in  the  way  of  prayer.  Therefore,  if  on  the  one 
hand,  as  our  author  confesses,  "  there  is  something  so  touch- 
ing in  the  thought  of  standing  with  the  Mother  of  Jesus 
beside  His  cross,"  so  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  per- 
verted in  the  devotion  which  "  looks  at  Him  only  through  the 
pierced  heart  of  His  mournful  Mother." 

But  our  author  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  depth  of  Mario- 
latry  is  in  the  application  of  hymns  and  psalms  originally  writ- 
ten in  honour  of  God  to  the  honour  of  Mary.  Now  we  have 
proved  that  the  devotion  to  Jesus  is  to  be  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  with  Mary,  and  that  this  sympathy  is  to  be  shown 
in  the  way  of  prayer.  But  are  these  prayers  to  be  addressed 
to  God,  or  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself?  The  Protestant,  of 
•  St.  Johnxvi.  21,22. 
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course,  answers  at  once,  To  God  only  ;  it  is  blasphemy  to  speak 
to  any  one  else  in  His  presence.  What  would  be  thought  of 
a  man  visiting  court,  and  instead  of  speaking  to  the  Queen, 
chattering  with  the  courtiers  ?  Fortunately,  however,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  practice,  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  Court  above,  in  which  the  angels  are  represented  not  as 
addressing  God  directly,  but  as  crying  one  to  another,  Holy, 
holy,  holy !  We  have  also  the  inspired  ritual  of  the  syna- 
gogue, comprised  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  where,  in  matter 
of  fact,  creatures  are  addressed  almost  as  frequently  as  God 
Himself.  In  this  ritual,  still  in  use  both  with  Catholics  and 
Protestants, — who  read  it  through,  good  souls,  without  once 
dreaming  of  the  "  Popery"  they  are  practising, — there  is  hardly 
a  creature  of  God  that  we  do  not  invoke  to  join  us  in  praising 
Him.  In  other  words,  the  inspired  "  form  of  prayer"  con- 
sists nearly  as  much  in  addresses  to  creatures  as  in  addresses 
to  God.  In  one  of  the  Psalms  the  "  queen"  is  spoken  of, 
and  she  is  immediately  afterwards  addressed  as  "  the  king's 
daughter."  Who  is  this,  in  our  mouths,  but  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin ?  We  have,  then,  scriptural  precept  for  sympathy  with 
her,  for  thinking  of  her,  for  letting  her  memory  dwell  on  our 
hearts ;  may  it  not  rise  to  our  lips  ?  We  have  scriptural 
example  for  this  too.  As  we  cannot  recite  the  Psalter  with 
intelligence  without  addressing  her,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  it 
is  wrong  to  do  so.  But  if  we  are  to  address  her  in  the  way 
of  sympathy,  by  "  the  spirit  of  prayers,"  what  words,  what 
form  are  we  to  use  ?  Are  we  to  be  left  to  our  own  devices, 
or  are  we  more  or  less  to  imitate  the  models  given  us  ?  But 
if  we  do  this,  we  fall  under  our  author's  anathema,  and  plunge 
ourselves  into  "  the  deepest  depths  of  Mariolatry."  What 
are  we  to  do,  then  ?  Under  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  Church, 
shall  we  do  that  which  her  saints  have  done  for  ages,  and 
which  experience  has  proved  not  to  be  fraught  with  that 
mischief  which  its  opponents  predicated  of  it  ?  or  shall  we 
be  frightened  by  the  warnings  of  a  young  lady  in  crinoline, 
mistake  her  parasol  for  a  pastoral  staff,  and  her  childish  quib- 
bles for  reason  ?  Three  hundred  years  ago,  men,  stronger  in 
head  than  she  is,  rose  against  us,  and  declared  that  in  honour- 
ing the  Mother  we  dishonoured  the  Son,  in  confessing  Mary 
we  denied  Christ.  What  is  the  result  ?  Let  Geneva  and 
Scotland  declare.  Both  Mother  and  Son  are  denied ;  So- 
cinianism  has  in  great  measure  succeeded  Calvinism ;  while 
the  old  Church  goes  on  as  at  first,  honouring  the  Son  through 
the  Mother,  still  confessing  Christ,  because  she  never  denied 
her  who  bore  Him,  to  whom  He  was  so  many  years  subject 
and  obedient  in  the  holy  house  of  Bethlehem. 
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"  NOVELS  and  Novelists  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria"  is  an 
ambitious  text.  Truth  compels  us  to  state  that  Mr.  J.  Cordy 
Jeaffreson's  gifts  as  a  preacher  are  altogether  inadequate  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  he  or  his  publisher  has  chosen  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  powers.  He  has  neither  read  enough,  nor  thought 
enough,  to  enable  him  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  protean 
giant  he  strives  to  master ;  and  moreover  there  are  soft  places 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  head  which  indicate  such  an  amount  of 
chronic  weakness  as  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  literary 
victories  of  the  first  rank  are  not  included  in  his  destiny.  At 
the  same  time,  we  by  no  means  deny  that  his  work  possesses 
considerable  merit.  He  writes  with  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer ; 
and  much  of  his  criticism,  though  fluent  to  shallowness,  is 
clear  and  healthy.  He  believes  in  God,  and  does  not  con- 
sider that  genius  dispenses  a  man  from  the  ten  command- 
ments. He  has  an  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  and  can  call  names 
on  occasion ;  and  he  praises  and  blames  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  apparent  conviction.  But  the  plan  of  his  work  is 
radically  defective,  or  rather  it  has  no  plan  at  all.  To  cram 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  novels  and  novelists, — 
that  is,  notices  biographical  and  critical  of  a  class  of  writers 
the  most  numerous  and  prolific  of  any, — within  the  scanty 
compass  of  two  small  octavo  volumes,  was  an  impossible  task 
to  begin  with.  Having,  however,  such  a  limit  assigned  to 
him,  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  have  confined  ex- 
tended notices  to  "  representative"  men  and  women,  and  to 
have  devoted  merely  a  couple  of  lines  to  each  unit  of  the  un- 
distinguished crowd.  This  might  have  been  unfaithful  to 
the  promise  of  the  title;  but  the  discrepancy  would  have  been, 
after  all,  a  pardonable  one.  Catchpenny  titles  are  booksellers' 
baits.  Instead  of  adopting  such  a  course,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  be- 
gins on  a  scale  which  would  have  quadrupled  the  size  of  his 
work  ;  and  giving  twenty-one  authors  something  like  elbow- 
room  in  his  first  volume,  squeezes  eighty-eight  into  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  his  second,  where  they  lie  packed  closer  than 
herrings  in  a  barrel.  And  with  all  this  packing  and  squeezing, 
he  leaves  out  fish  of  first-rate  quality,  and  suffers  worthless 
shads  to  fill  the  place  of  genuine  bloaters.  We  are  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what  principle  of  selection  guided  him. 
Surely  Rasselas  entitles  Dr.  Johnson,  for  example,  to  men- 
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tion  among  the  Georgian  tale-constructors.  In  modern  days 
the  omissions  are  still  more  remarkable.  Miss  Emilia  Mar- 
ryat  is  duly  chronicled  as  authoress  ;  but  he  who  wrote  Peter 
Simple,  Jacob  Faithful,  and  Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father 
{cum  multis  aliis),  has  no  place.  Yet  Captain  Marryat  was 
the  founder  of  a  school ;  and  his  hearty  and  genuine  merri- 
ment, his  irrepressible  fun  and  dash,  have  shaken,  and  will 
continue  to  shake,  thousands  of  sides  with  contagious  laugh- 
ter. A  humorist  of  a  totally  different  calibre,  with  his  strange 
power  of  moving  to  simultaneous  smiles  and  burning  tears, 
was  Thomas  Hood.  Tylney  Hall  may  have  been  a  failure,  but 
no  list  of  novelists  is  complete  without  the  name  of  Hood  the 
poet.  Who, — not  to  leave  the  humorists, — who  has  not  roared 
over  Hajji  Baba  ?  yet  some  drivelling  scribbler  occupies  the 
place  of  Morier  in  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  miscellany.  Neither  is 
any  mention  made  of  Tom-Cringle  Scott,  whose  novel  stands 
unrivalled  in  force  of  dramatic  incident,  in  warmth  and  ful- 
ness of  local  colouring,  and  in  accuracy  of  description  of  a 
society  which  time  and  emancipation  have  swept  from  the 
fervid  islands  where  wealthy  planters  once  flourished,  and 
pirates  found  concealment.  It  is  hard,  too,  on  Horace  Smith 
and  Gerald  Griffin,  that  they  should  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  while  tablets  are  erected  to 
Constantine  Henry  Phipps,  Marquis  of  Normanby,  and  Miss 
Marguerite  A.  Power.  The  popularity  of  Ellen  Middleton 
and  Grantley  Manor  should  have  ensured  a  place  for  Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  Jerrold  pere  can 
be  explained  on  no  theory  of  forgetfulness,  seeing  that  the 
existence  of  that  "  celebrated  father"  is  alluded  to  in  the  half- 
page  liberally  devoted  to  Jerrold  j#&.  It  will,  we  think,  be 
admitted  without  further  proof  that  our  author's  faults  of 
omission  are  neither  few  nor  trivial.  In  what  he  has  done 
there  is  also  much  to  condemn  and  something  to  praise. 

An  introductory  chapter  of  the  most  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory character  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  Robert  Greene,  who 
does  duty  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  Elizabethan  novel- 
ists. Considering  the  space  at  his  disposal,  Mr.  JeafFreson  was 
perhaps  right  in  cutting  the  euphuists  very  short ;  they  were 
long  enough,  and  dreary  enough,  in  their  day ;  but  in  a  his- 
tory of  novels  they  cannot  be  passed  over  with  such  slender 
notice.  From  the  Elizabethan  we  jump  to  the  Caroline  ro- 
mancers ;  and  these  are  represented  only  by  Margaret  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  and  Mrs.  Afra  Behn,  silly  propriety  and  silly 
impropriety.  The  absurdities  of  the  philosophical  duchess 
are  amusingly  trotted  out ;  and  the  story  of  Mrs.  Behn,  the 
merchant's  widow,  who  wrote  loose  novels  and  looser  plays 
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(not  differing  in  that  particular  from  all  the  literary  efforts  in 
the  same  line  of  her  contemporaries),  is  not  ill  told.  But 
thirty-six  pages  were  far  too  many  to  give  up  to  these  lady 
scribblers  ;  though  the  first  was  hailed  by  university  rectors 
as  iUntriuima  princeps  ingenii,  and  likened  to  Aspasia,  Ze- 
nobia,  and  all  the  blue  heroines  of  antiquity  ;  and  the  second 
able  to  hold  her  own  against  the  prurient  wits  of  the  Restor- 
ation in  defence  of  her  position  that  "  whatever  it  is  right  for 
you  men  to  do,  it  is  right  for  me  to  attempt."  Thus  novels 
and  novelists  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  II.  are  quickly  dis- 
posed of  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  satisfaction,  if  not  to  that  of  his 
readers. 

The  reign  of  the  last  Stuart  is  illustrated  by  Defoe  and 
the  very  profligate  De  la  Riviere,  whose  virtues  are  thus 
vouched  by  Dean  Swift :  "  Poor  Mrs.  Manley  (De  la  Riviere) 
the  author  is  very  ill  of  a  dropsy  and  sore  leg  :  the  printer  tells 
me  he  is  afraid  she  cannot  live  long.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for 
her  :  she  has  very  generous  principles  for  one  of  her  sort,  and 
a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and  invention." 

Then  follow  in  rapid  succession  Fielding,  Richardson, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Mackenzie,  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay,  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  Godwin,  Beckford,  and  some  half- 
dozen  others  to  fill  in  crevices.  These  complete  the  first 
volume.  There  is  a  healthy  tone  in  most  of  the  biographical 
sketches  which  is  highly  to  be  commended  in  these  days  of 
sickly  sentimentality  and  cynical  philosophy  ;  but  they  have 
no  originality  of  treatment,  and  are  mere  compilations,  and 
hasty  ones,  from  the  materials  closest  at  hand.  The  critical 
notices  vary  very  much  in  character.  Many  are  acute  and 
suggestive ;  but  in  all  we  find  marks  of  insufficient  delibera- 
tion, a  want  of  system  and  coherence  which  entirely  enfeebles 
the  power  of  the  critic,  who  delivers  perhaps  a  well-aimed 
stroke  enough,  but  fails,  from  want  of  muscle,  to  inflict  any 
thing  beyond  a  flesh-wound,  or  maybe  a  scratch.  And,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Behn,  Mr.  Jeaffreson  has  sadly  mis- 
managed his  space.  No  less  than  twenty-seven  pages  are 
devoted  to  Madame  d' Arblay,  whose  twaddling  Evelina  might 
well  have  been  dismissed  in  a  couple. 

On  commencing  the  herring-barrel,  the  second  volume, 
we  have  to  repeat  the  same  censure.  Lady  Blessington  ab- 
sorbs actually  thirty  pages;  while  (to  say  nothing  of  the  enor- 
mous omissions  to  which  we  have  already  adverted)  Ains- 
worth,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Grattan,  and  Mrs.  Hall,  are  snubbed 
into  half  a  page  each.  As  might  be  expected,  however,  the 
author  has  spent  his  principal  strength  on  the  great  names 
among  contemporary  tale-writers ;  and  on  turning  to  Bulwer, 
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Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  we  shall  learn  something  about  Mr. 
JeafFreson  himself,  and  his  qualifications  to  write  a  history  of 
novels  and  novelists.  We  take  the  three  in  inverted  order. 
Sound  the  gong  !  draw  up  the  curtain  !  and  now  for  it : 

"  If  we  attempted  to  enumerate  in  succession  all  the  items  of  the 
enormous  debt  of  gratitude  our  nation,  and  all  civilised  countries, 
owe  him,  how  impossible  we  should  find  it  to  accomplish  the  under- 
taking !  His  benefits  to  mankind  are  as  innumerable  as  the  flowers 
that  cover  the  earth ;  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  modest  of 
which  they  also  resemble,  in  being  sheltered  from  observation. 
There  is  not  a  human  heart  in  these  islands,  so  fruitful  of  wretched- 
ness and  depravity,  which  Dickens  has  not  at  some  time  or  other 
influenced  for  the  better  ;  not  a  home,  however  humble  and  tenanted 
with  evil  passions,  that  his  good  genius  does  not  occasionally  visit, 
like  a  peace-angel,  garnishing,  setting  in  order,  and  sanctifying  with 

pleasant  words  of  hope Was  not  his  influence  so  invariably 

for  good  that  we  feel  he  is  powerless  to  exercise  it  for  wrong  (!), 
it  would  be  fearful  to  contemplate  it.  Directly  we  examine  our 
relations  with  him,  we  are  positively  alarmed  at  the  sway  he  pos- 
sesses over  us — how  we  have  been  in  his  hands  only  plastic  clay, 
that  he  has  fashioned  to  all  the  honour  it  was  capable  of.  We 
cannot  walk  without  his  leading-strings,  or  speak  without  using  his 
texts,  or  look  out  upon  the  world  save  through  his  eyes." 

Let  us  take  breath,  and  go  on  again : 

"  The  fact  that  ...  we  have  not  fallen  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
depravity,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  made  advances  in  our  national 
morality  not  less  astounding  than  those  made  in  our  external  civi- 
lisation, is  a  most  encouraging  one.  And  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  our  hearts  having  been  watched,  cherished,  and  informed  by  a 
divinely  instructed  writer."  (!  !  !) 

Once  more  :  having  caught  an  "  honest-hearted  English- 
man," and  probed  him  cunningly  (as  per  recipe)  to  display 
his  noble  nature,  give  him  a  final  poke  with  the  long  pole  and 
get  him  to  unbosom  himself,  when 

"  He  flashes  up,  his  chest  rises,  and  the  thunder  of  his  voice 
rolls  about.  But  how  is  this  ? — every  assertion  of  a  principle  is 
backed  by  a  reference  to  Dickens ;  he  cannot  touch  on  a  social  dif- 
ficulty without  an  illustration  from  '  Boz  ;'  he  talks  Dickens,  laughs 
Dickens — for  the  time  being  is  Dickens." 

On  the  word  of  a  poor  reviewer,  Mr.  JeafFreson,  you  are 
no  better  than  an — never  mind  what ;  but  you  will  find  plenty 
of  them,  and  noisy  ones  too,  on  Clapham  Common.  You 
will  simply  burst  yourself  if  you  try  to  bray  such  a  symphony 
of  praise  on  the  "  Boz"  ophicleide.  At  the  risk  of  "  talking 
Dickens,"  we  must  remind  you  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller's 
attempt  to  practise  a  quiet  laugh.  It  was  too  much  in  the 
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"  perplexity"  line  to  be  safe  ;  and  your  expenditure  of  wind 
will  come  to  the  same  thing — it  will  end  in  a  fit  of  perplexity 
from  which  your  literary  life  will  be  in  most  material  danger. 
Be  warned  in  time.  The  god  of  your  idolatry  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  very  clever  fellow.  He  has  large  natural 
gifts,  and  he  has  used  them  on  the  whole  pretty  well.  He 
possesses  great  power  of  observation,  and  can  reproduce  with 
all  the  accuracy  of  a  photograph.  But,  as  with  that  mode  of 
painting  by  proxy,  his  pictures  are  confined  to  the  surfaces 
of  things ;  he  cannot  fathom  the  depths.  The  secret  of  his 
hold  on  the  thousands  who  read  him  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Times.  He  does  not  lead  or  form  public  opinion,  but  he 
follows  it  with  unerring  certainty.  His  influence  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  vaunted  influence  of  the  "  leading 
journal" — in  name,  rather  than  in  fact.  He  is  a  master  of 
humour  and  of  sentiment,  and  can  so  use  both  as  to  give  his 
readers  no  intellectual  trouble  in  laughing  or  crying.  But 
we  have  at  present  no  space  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the 
genius  and  position  of  this  most  successful,  and  deservedly 
successful,  author ;  though  we  must  protest  strongly  against 
the  absurd  claim  entered  on  his  behalf  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson, 
who  really  carries  his  admiration  almost  to  profanity.  A  man 
who  looks  on  Pickwick  as  inspired,  and  attributes  all  the 
progress  of  the  present  era  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  Nicho- 
las Nickleby,  Little  Dorrit,  and  the  rest,  is  clearly  very  unfit 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  great  men  who,  as  novelists,  must 
be  submitted  to  his  critical  examination  in  a  work  like  the 
one  before  us.  Of  Mr.  Dickens'  private  life  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
very  properly  tells  us  nothing,  because  the  "  privacy  of  the 
illustrious  ought  ever  to  be  held  sacred."  It  is  a  pity  he 
did  not  apply  this  rule  in  other  cases  of  living  and  lately 
deceased  authors,  whose  private  affairs  are  very  unnecessarily 
dragged  into  day  for  the  purposes  of  comment.  We  suppose 
he  confines  inviolability  to  the  "illustrious,"  and  can  only 
find  one  name  deserving  of  that  title. 

The  glare  of  the  Dickens  sun  was  not  so  much  in  Mr. 
Jeaffreson's  eyes  in  writing  his  notice  of  Thackeray ;  and 
his  abilities  having  consequently  fairer  play,  he  has  produced 
something  very  much  better  than  the  mere  balderdash  which 
does  duty  as  a  critique  on  the  more  popular  author.  But  the 
sin  of  fine  writing  still  peeps  out  in  such  passages  as  this : 
"  Men  read  those  much-abused  yellow  pamphlets  that  came 
out  month  after  month ;  and  strong  men,  men  not  given  to 
emotion,  least  of  all  to  religious  excitement,  laid  them  down 
with  tearful  eyes  and  full  hearts ;  and  they  were  not  a  few 
who  prayed  earnestly  to  the  Almighty  for  mercy  and  help, 
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and  rose  from  their  knees  with  a  determination  to  be  men  of 
charity."  When  Moses  and  the  prophets  fail,  it  would  seem 
a  monthly  tract  in  green  or  yellow,  price  one  shilling  (two 
pictures  included),  will  do  the  business.  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Jeaf- 
freson  ;  go  to  Clapham  Common  again.  The  springs  of  human 
action  lie  a  great  deal  deeper  than  you  think.  The  mark 
made  by  the  whole  tribe  of  novel-writers,  big  and  little,  is 
not  a  quarter  so  dark  as  you  suppose  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  well 
for  them  that  it  is  so.  You  mistake  the  post  for  the  propter. 
It  is  one  thing  to  paint  men's  manners,  and  another  thing  to 
make  men's  manners ;  and  we  answer  the  question  you  ask  in 
your  preface — "  Who  will  for  ages  have  the  greater  influence 
for  good  over  the  human  race,  Dr.  Arnold,  or  the  author  of 
Nicholas  NicJcleby  ?" — as  you  certainly  did  not  intend  it  to 
be  answered.  Of  the  two,  Dr.  Arnold  will  have  the  greater 
influence ;  whether  for  good  or  no  is  not  to  the  present  pur- 
pose. He  educated  teachers,  men  who  as  statesmen  and 
diplomatists,  rectors  and  curates,  schoolmasters  and  authors, 
now  educate  and  will  continue  to  influence  ;  Mr.  Dickens  has 
not  educated  a  single  pupil,  though  he  has  amused  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers.  His  system  produces  not  scholars  but 
imitators ;  and  poor  enough  they  are.  His  influence,  such  as 
it  is,  will  die  with  him. 

It  is  a  fashion  to  compare  Dickens  and  Thackeray ;  and 
our  author  follows  it,  though  unwillingly.  Of  course  he  gives 
the  preference  to  the  object  of  his  veneration.  "  For  the  ge- 
nius of  Charles  Dickens,  so  varied,  of  such  boundless  resource, 
and  so  rich  in  almost  every  great  poetic  quality,  we  have  a 
far  higher  esteem  than  we  have  for  Thackeray's :  as  artists 
they  are  totally  opposed,  save  that  a  warm  heart  animates 
every  line  they  pen ;  the  one  has  never  drawn  a  character 
that  is  not  an  ideal,  the  other  cautiously  avoids  crossing  the 
limits  of  the  actual."  Here  we  have  some  truth.  Thackeray 
looks  on  men  with  a  far  more  piercing  eye  than*  Dickens.  He 
strips  off  the  rind  of  society,  and  demonstrates  that  the  fairest 
fruit  may  be  rotten  at  the  core.  He  pictures  what  men  and 
women  do,  and  how  they  do  it ;  and  then  he  lays  bare  the 
motive  in  all  its  ineffable  meanness  and  selfishness,  its  conceit 
and  willing  self-deception.  The  action  as  painted,  and  the 
motive  as  discovered,  are  alike  true  to  the  life ;  and  with  an 
uneasy  shrug  we  admit  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance 
and  the  skill  of  the  artist.  "  Vanity  of  vanities"  is  his  text. 
"Come,  children,  let  us  shut  up  the  puppets,  the  play  is 
over,"  is  his  conclusion ;  and  not  all  the  wit  and  humour  with 
which  he  gilds  his  narratives  can  charm  away  the  feelings  of 
weariness  with  which  we  contemplate  a  picture  so  painfully 
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true  in  one  sense,  so  cruelly  untrue  in  another.  Mr.  Thack- 
eray, unhappily  for  himself,  wants  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
life  which  human  philosophy  must  ever  strive  in  vain  to  sup- 
ply ;  but,  as  far  as  he  goes,  to  the  limit  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, he  describes  men  as  they  actually  are.  Dickens,  on  the 
contrary,  draws  them  as  they  appear.  Thackeray  uses  senti- 
ment, and  sneers  at  its  folly  and  insincerity ;  Dickens  .places 
sentiment  for  and  above  all  else,  and  professes  to  believe  in  it 
with  a  firm  faith.  Thackeray  gives  us  the  genuine  life  of  the 
club,  the  ball-room,  the  banker's  parlour,  life  in  chambers 
and  at  the  domestic  hearth ;  Dickens  gives  us  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  the  playhouse,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  innocent 
victims,  villains,  murderers,  and  paragons  of  perfection,  all 
most  accurately  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day ;  but  he 
never  by  any  chance  draws  a  true  lady  or  a  true  gentleman, 
nor  can  he  outline  the  commonest  character  without  some  use 
of  the  melodramatic  spice-box.  A  few  words  as  to  Bulwer 
Lytton,  and  we  must  dismiss  the  subject. 

And  here  again  we  must  quote  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  turgid 
praises.  Having  been  forced  to  enlarge  upon  the  immoral 
character  of  the  earlier  compositions  of  the  Knebworth  baronet, 
he  says,  "  But  it  is  impossible  to  class  Bulwer  Lytton  amongst 
vicious  writers ;  for  all  the  sins  of  his  earlier  years  have  been 
wiped  out  by  The  Caxtons  and  My  Novel,  the  simple  pathos 
of  which  two  books  has  moved  to  prayer  and  holy  living  many 
a  man  who  would  have  sneered  at  the  grandest  exhortations 
of  the  Bible,  or  snored  over  a  sermon."  We  cannot  conceive 
where  Mr.  Jeaffreson's  experience  comes  from.  We  protest 
that,  as  far  as  our  own  is  concerned,  our  fast  young  acquaint- 
ances at  the  club  read  not  only  the  green  and  yellow  books 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  with  the  most  entirely  unperturbed 
consciences  (as  far  as  we  know  and  believe),  but  spell  through 
chapter  after  chapter  of  The  Caxtons  without  being  moved 
to  any  thing  more  than  a  second  glass  of  pale  ale,  sherry,  or 
soda  and  brandy.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  to  conceal 
gushes  of  penitence ;  and  if  so,  the  attempt  was  quite  a  marvel 
of  success.  But  setting  aside  this  high-flown  nonsense,  Mr. 
Jeaffreson's  critical  estimate  of  Bulwer  Lytton  is  among  his 
best.  He  has  very  clearly  brought  out  the  characteristics  of 
the  man  ;  his  utter  want  of  spontaneity,  the  highly  elaborated 
art  which  takes  the  place  of  invention,  "  the  smell  of  the  oil 
and  the  sound  of  the  file  which  meet  us  every  where." 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of.  Novels  and  Novelists. 
It  is  a  book  too  bad  to  praise,  too  good  to  condemn.  Faulty 
in  plan,  patchy  in  execution,  it  has  vigour  enough  to  lead  a 
short  and  merry  life  in  the  circulating-libraries ;  but  it  will 
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take  no  permanent  place  in  literature.  As  a  warning  how 
the  matter  should  not  be  treated,  its  shortcomings  and  its  suc- 
cessful portions  will  both  serve.  Our  own  notion  of  what  the 
subject  requires  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  First,  an  in- 
troductory essay,  to  set  forth  the  parentage,  birth,  and  growth 
of  the  modern  novel ;  the  influence  on  society  of  works  of 
fiction,  and  the  reaction  of  society  on  them.  Next,  bio- 
graphical and  critical  notices  of  the  principal  novelists,  in 
chronological  order,  and  divided  into  their  several  epochs  and 
schools.  In  every  case  all  possible  accuracy  of  statement  to 
be  used ;  the  critical  portions  to  be  most  careful,  systematic, 
and  condensed.  In  each  period  and  school  the  proper  ampli- 
tude to  be  allowed  to  do  justice  to  the  typical  author  chosen, 
and  no  more  than  absolutely  necessary  to  the  rest ;  the  claim 
of  each  writer  to  be  considered  in  his  character  of  "  novelist" 
alone.  Lastly,  a  catalogue  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  made  of 
all  writers  of  fiction  fairly  included  in  the  term  "  novelist," 
with  date  of  birth  and  death,  the  titles  of  works,  and  any  other 
information  that  could  be  compressed  into  the  space  of  a 
couple  of  lines  or  so.  Such  a  book  might,  we  think,  be  con- 
tained in  four  moderate  octavo  volumes,  and  would  be  well 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  library ;  but  it 
would  cost  a  large  amount  of  time  and  research,  a  vast  ex- 
penditure of  thought,  mental  energy,  and  critical  power. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  done  depends  more  on  the  Longmans 
and  Murrays,  the  publishing  potentates,  than  on  the  tribe  of 
authors.  Novels  and  Novelists  from  Elizabeth  to  Victoria  has 
yet  to  be  written. 


THOMAS  WOODHOUSE. 

IF  Challoner  had  chosen  to  swell  his  memoirs  of  martyred 
priests  with  a  list  of  all  who  since  the  schism  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  shed  their  lives  for  the  faith,  he  might  have  increased  them 
to  almost  any  extent.  If  he  had  followed  the  example  of  John 
Fox  the  martyrologist,  and  had  refused  to  exclude  those  whose 
religion  was  only  one  element  in  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  professedly  put  to  death,  he  might  have  added  the  priests 
who  were  gibbeted  on  their  church-steeples  by  Somerset  the 
Protector,  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  priests  and  laymen  who 
were  executed  for  having  encouraged  or  taken  a  share  in 
the  rebellion  of  the  north,  besides  those  who  in  literal  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope's  Bull  refused  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth 
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as  their  legitimate  queen.  Challoner  calls  our  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  "  in  these  memoirs  he  has  omitted  James  Ley- 
burn,  Esq.,  who  suffered  at  Lancaster  in  1583,  because  his 
case  was  different  from  that  of  all  other  Catholics  who  suf- 
fered at  those  times  ;  for  both  at  his  arraignment  and  at 
his  death  he  denied  the  queen  to  be  his  lawful  sovereign." 
For  the  same  reason  he  must  have  omitted  the  names  of  Fel- 
ton,  Storey,  Plumtree,  Woodhouse,  and  others,  who  other- 
wise are  as  much  entitled  to  the  name  of  martyrs  as  any 
others.  And  how  a  literal  and  perfect  obedience  to  the  Pope 
can  stand  in  the  way  of  their  being  called  martyrs,  we  own  we 
cannot  see.  The  Pope  had  excommunicated  and  deposed  the 
queen,  declared  her  rights  and  title  to  the  crown  null  and 
void,  and  had  anathematised  all  who  supported  her  or  obeyed 
her  laws.  Those  who  died  in  support  of  this  Bull,  died  in 
support  of  the  Papal  authority.  If  martyrdom  in  such  a 
cause  is  possible,  they  were  martyrs.  That  the  queen  had  an 
excuse  for  putting  them  to  death,  that  in  the  eyes  of  politi- 
cians and  potentates  she  was  justified  in  treating  them  as 
traitors,  does  not  take  away  from  their  individual  merit.  It 
may  detract  from  the  prudence  of  the  act  by  which  they  were 
forced,  whether  they  would  or  no,  into  such  a  position ;  but 
this  act  was  not  their  own,  it  was  the  Pope's.  If  the  impru- 
dence of  superiors,  or  other  provocation  offered  to  persecutors, 
is  to  be  a  pretext  for  depriving  martyrs  of  their  title,  we  shall 
have  to  examine  afresh  the  titles  of  almost  all  the  martyrs  of 
the  Church.  Few  have  ever  laid  down  their  lives  except  dur- 
ing an  excitement  which  has  arisen  from  other  causes  than 
their  own  enthusiasm  for  the  purity  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
morals.  There  have  been  few  persecutors  who  could  not  al- 
lege provocation  of  various  degrees  and  kinds,  dangers  accru- 
ing to  themselves  or  the  laws  from  the  growth  of  Christianity, 
— all  of  them  sufficiently  palpable  in  the  eyes  of  politicians  to 
justify  them  in  going  to  extremities.  If  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom is  to  increase  or  diminish  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  persecutor's  plea  in  justification 
of  his  act,  we  make  martyrdom  a  purely  external  matter,  the 
glory  of  which  is  not  absolutely  inherent  in  the  martyr,  but 
is  a  kind  of  mathematical  function  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  the  persecutor,  to  be  settled  rather  by  political  spe- 
cial-pleading than  by  the  examination  of  virtues,  miracles, 
and  the  cause  for  which  the  victim  suffered.  We  do  not 
blame  Dr.  Challoner  for  beginning  with  Cuthbert  Maine.  To 
assert  that  Ley  burn  was  a  martyr,  might  in  those  days  have 
brought  the  biographer  within  some  of  those  "  giant  statutes," 
which,  as  Donne  says,  "  oped  their  jaws"  to  swallow  every 
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body  who  talked  or  wrote  with  too  little  circumspection.    But 
this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to  remember  those 
who  fought  so  bravely ;  unless  we  are  prepared  to  say,  that 
then  we  should  take  the  world's  side  against  the  Church.     In 
whenever  a  battle  between  the  Church  and  the  world  is  in- 
evitable, if  they  both  remain  faithful  to  their  own  principles, 
Elizabeth's  case,  she  was  justified  by  every  maxim  of  the 
world  in  keeping  her  throne.     St.  Pius  V.  was  justified  by 
every  ecclesiastical  motive  in  trying  to   deprive  her  of  it. 
Those  who  lost  their  lives  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
they  wished  to  obey  the  Pope,  are  so  far  forth  martyrs  ;  unless 
you  prefer  to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  supremacy  is 
one  that  we  are  not  required  to  defend  with  our  blood.     In 
such  a  case,  Felton,  Storey,  and  the  rest  would  be  rather 
fanatical  fools  than  martyrs :  and  the  matter  would  not  stop 
there ;  it  might  apply  also  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  Cardinal 
Fisher,  to  Campion,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  the  "missionary 
priests,"  who,  if  they  had  chosen  to  renounce  the  Pope,  would 
have  been  welcome  to  preach  and  teach  all  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  doctrine  without  very  grievous  molestation,  \t  might 
apply  to  Bobola,  and  all  the  confessors  and  martyrs  who  have 
laboured  to  restore  the  orthodox  East  to  Catholic  unity ;  and 
thus  it  would  disorganise  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity.    For  this  reason,  in  the  case  of  an  enlarged  and  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Missionary  Priests,  the  memoirs  should 
begin  before  1577,  when,  indeed,  Challoner  only  says,  "  the 
great  persecution  began,  but  little  blood  having  been  shed 
before,  at  least  for  matters  purely  religious;"  but  does  not 
explain  why  this  "  little  blood"  should  be  excluded  from  his 
catalogue.     If  those  who  suffered  for  the  northern  rebellion 
are  excluded  on  account  of  the  mixed  motives  which  possibly 
influenced  them,  at  any  rate  there  can  be  no  reason  for  omit- 
ting Felton,  who  died  for  publishing  the  Pope's  Bull ;   Dr. 
Storey,  of  whose  martyrdom  we  gave  an  account  in  a  former 
Number  of  this  journal ;  Plumtree,  the  priest,  who  had  joined 
the  schism,  and  had  been  reconciled  by  Dr.  Morton,  and  who 
on  his  condemnation  was  offered  his  life  if  he  would  again 
conform  to  the  religion  of  the  laws,  but  refused,  and  was  exe- 
cuted about  the  year  1569;  or,  again,  Woodhouse,  the  old 
priest,  who  was  executed  June  13,  1573,  as  we  read  in  Stowe, 
and  of  whom  Dr.  Sanders  writes,*  "  Thomas  Woodhouse, 
priest,  a  man  of  great  charity  and  piety,  who  had  for  several 
years  endured  imprisonment,  chains,  poverty,  and  almost  infi- 
nite troubles,  till  his  unconquerable  spirit,  directed  by  God's 
grace,  and  fired  with  the  hopes  of  a  home  in  heaven,  impelled 
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him  to  deny  the  female  papacy  of  Elizabeth"  (which  Sanders 
elsewhere  calls  "  the  queen's  feigned  supremacy,  which  the 
devil  invented  in  paradise,  when  he  made  Eve  Adam's  master 
in  God's  matters"),  "  and  to  assert  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Pope,  the  true  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth ;  for  which  he 
willingly  suffered  the  worst  that  the  fury  of  Calvinists  could 
inflict  upon  him,  namely  a  glorious  death." 

Woodhouse  had  been  for  some  years  in  prison ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  say  how  he  could  have  controverted  the  queen's 
supremacy  with  any  effect  from  his  cell.  He  was  committed 
to  the  Fleet  Prison  May  14,  15(>1,  as  we  learn  by  a  certi- 
ficate, where  his  name  occurs,  with  the  note,  "  a  pore  prist," 
that  is,  one  who  could  not  pay  for  his  keep,  but  lived  on 
precarious  charity  like  the  other  pauper  prisoners.*  Here, 
or  in  other  prisons,  he  remained  till  his  martyrdom.  In  the 
month  before  his  committal  there  seems  to  have  been  quite  a 
razzia  in  some  counties  to  catch  priests  and  laymen  who  at- 
tended Mass.  Among  the  laity  caught,  we  find  the  names 
of  Lord  Hastings,  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Waldegrave,  Sir 
Thomas  Wharton,  Lady  Hubbleston,  and  members  of  the 
great  families  of  Pole,  Pierrepoint,  &c.,  together  with  several 
priests,  many  of  whom  died  in  prison,  while  others  were 
banished.  We  must  not  therefore  suppose  that  Woodhouse 
was  hanged  as  a  disturber  of  the  people ;  he  was  hanged  for 
what  would  be  now  reckoned  merely  a  "  privileged  commu- 
nication,"— a  letter  written  to  William  Cecil,  the  Lord-Trea- 
surer Burghley,  of  which  that  great  man,  or  those  who 
arranged  his  papers,  thought  so  little,  that  it  was  classed 
with  a  series  of  madmen's  letters,  such  as,  we  suppose,  all 
public  men  are  used  to  receive  now  and  then.  It  may  still  be 
seen,  the  first  in  a  volume,  that,  with  this  exception,  is  entirely 
made  up  of  such  insane  rigmaroles,  among  the  Burghley 
papers  in  the  Lansdowne  Mss.  in  the  British  Museum. f  The 
date  of  the  letter  is  November  19,  1572;  it  was  written  to 
Burghley,  and  was  doubtless  both  the  occasion  of  the  writer's 
arraignment,  and  the  evidence  on  which  he  was  condemned 
and  executed  seven  months  afterwards. 

"  JESUS. 

Your  lordship  will  peradventure  marvel  at  my  boldness  that 
dare  presume  to  interpell  your  wisdom,  being  occupied  in  so  great 
and  weighty  affairs  touching  the  state  of  the  whole  realm.  How- 
beit  I  have  conceived  that  opinion  of  your  lordship's  humanity,  that 
ye  will  not  contemn  any  man's  good-will,  how  simple  or  mean  so- 
ever he  be  ;  which  maketh  me  bold  at  this  present  to  communicate 
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my  poor  advice,  what  is  very  requisite  and  best  for  your  lordship 
to  do  in  so  great  and  ponderous  affairs.  Forasmuch,  therefore,  as 
our  Lord  and  God  Jesus  Christ  hath  given  supreme  authority  unto 
his  blessed  apostle  St.  Peter,  and  in  him  to  his  successors  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  to  feed,  rule,  and  govern  His  sheep,  that  is  to  say,  al 
Christians,  at  such  time  as  He  said  unto  the  same  His  apostle  thrice 
Feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  lambs,  feed  my  sheep, — my  poor  advice 
is,  that  ye  humbly  and  unfeignedly,  even  from  the  very  bottom  of 
your  heart,  acknowledge  and  confess  your  great  iniquity  and  offence 
against  Almighty  God,  especially  in  disobeying  that  supreme  autho- 
rity and  power  of  the  see  apostolic,  so  ordained  and  established  by 
the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  in  all 
dutiful  manner  and  apparent  fruits  of  penance  ye  seek  to  be  recon- 
ciled unto  that  your  supreme  prince  and  pasior  here  in  earth,  ap- 
pointed and  assigned  unto  you  by  your  Lord  God  and  Redeemer, 
Jesus  Christ.  Likewise  that  ye  earnestly  persuade  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth (who  for  her  own  great  disobedience  is  most  justly  deposed) 
to  submit  herself  unto  her  spiritual  prince  and  father  the  Pope's 
Holiness,  and  with  all  humility  to  reconcile  herself  unto  him,  that 
she  may  be  the  child  of  salvation.  Now  your  lordship  hath  heard 
my  poor  advice,  which,  if  your  wisdom  shall  not  disdain  to  follow, 
I  hope  it  shall  turn,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  to  the  preservation 
of  our  dear  country,  and  to  a  most  flourishing  and  happy  state  in 
the  Christian  commonwealth,  and  shall  also  redound  unto  your  eter- 
nal salvation,  honour,  and  glory.  But  if,  which  God  forbid,  ye 
shall  contemn  or  neglect  the  same,  I  fear  it  will  be  to  the  great 
desolation  and  ruin  of  our  beloved  country  and  people,  and  to  the 
utter  subversion  and  perishing  of  you  and  yours  for  ever  in  hell} 
where  is  the  gnawing  worm,  where  is  the  unquenchable  fire,  where 
is  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Dixi. 

My  lord,  for  this  my  poor  advice  I  require  no  other  thing  of 
your  lordship  but  that  ye  will  not  molest  by  any  means  this  bearer, 
who  is  wholly  ignorant  of  the  contents  and  a  hot  Protestant ;  nor 
yet  the  guardian,  nor  yet  the  gaolers,  who  are  likewise  ignorant  of 
my  doings  ;  for  they  lock  me  up  more  closely  than  1  think  your 
honour  would  they  should,  and  suppose  I  have  neither  pen,  nor  ink, 
nor  messenger. 

Your  honour's  humble  and  daily  beadsman, 

THOMAS  WOODDUS." 

This  letter  is  the  only  personal  monument  of  Woodhouse. 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  education  ;  the  handwriting  and  the 
composition  are  both  good:  and  from  some  expressions,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  more  than  once  been  admitted 
to  converse  with  the  lord-treasurer,  of  whose  good-will  towards 
him  he  seems  assured,  when  he  hints  that  his  gaolers  treat 
him  worse  than  Burghley  means.  But  he  was  mistaken  in 
his  man;  Burghley  was  a  politician  who  would  "  circumvent 
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God."  He  did  circumvent  the  Catholics  in  Mary's  time,  by 
showing  himself  in  Wimbledon  church  every  day,  "  labour- 
ing a  great  pair  of  beads  in  his  hands ;"  and  in  Elizabeth's 
days,  by  making  them  think  that  he  was  their  secret  friend, 
who  moderated  the  fury  of  the  queen  and  the  hostility  of 
his  colleagues  at  the  council-board. 

We  have  failed  to  discover  any  other  particulars  of  this 
martyr.  He  seems  never  to  have  held  a  benefice ;  and  that 
the  twelve  years  which  he  passed  in  prison  were  years  of  ob- 
scurity and  of  a  hidden  life,  we  may  gather  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  the  records  concerning  him.  Sanders,  who  published 
his  book  De  risibili  Monarchia  in  1571,  simply  puts  his 
name,  "  Woddus,"  in  the  list  of  priests  "  dead,  or  still  living 
in  prison."  In  the  first  edition  of  his  history  of  the  schism, 
he  does  not  notice  him  ;  afterwards  he  gave  the  scanty  me- 
morial that  we  have  quoted,  to  which  Bridgwater  was  unable 
to  make  any  addition  in  his  Concertatio.  Lingard  refers  also 
to  Gonzales;  but  not  having  that  book  at  hand,  we  cannot 
look  whether  he  gives  any  more  particulars ;  and  as  we  have 
small  hope  of  finding  more  about  him,  we  prefer  publishing 
the  little  we  have  to  waiting  for  further  materials. 


p  f^ott'ces. 


The  Ballads  of  Scotland.  Edited  by  W.  E.  Aytoun,  D.C.L.,  author 
of  "  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers."  Svols.  (Blackwood.)  No  more 
congenial  subject  for  author,  nor  author  for  subject,  could  be  found  than 
Dr.  Aytoun  for  the  beautiful  ballads  of  his  country.  The  collection  was 
an  easy  task  ;  it  had  been  well  done  by  Allan  Ramsay,  David  Herd,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Robert  Jamieson,  Finlay,  Kinloob,  Maidment,  Sharpe, 
and  Motherwell  ;  but  the  collation  and  restoration  of  the  songs  handed 
down  only  by  oral  tradition,  and  varied  in  various  localities,  was  a  task 
that  required  the  taste  of  a  poet,  and  the  judgment  of  a  critic.  These 
old  ballads  are  models  ;  not  exactly  in  language,  for  we  must  confess  to 
a  great  antipathy  for  our  northern  Doric;  not  for  polish  or  finish  ;  but 
for  telling  their  story  well,  for  unravelling  a  long  plot  in  a  few  stanzas, 
for  hearty  nature,  for  rough  majesty,  and  for  unaffected  pathos.  They 
have  long  been  a  store  for  "poets  -corner"  contributors,  who  quietly 
pilfered  the  material  for  purposes  of  transmogrification,  and  furbished, 
dressed  up,  and  presented  to  the  public  its  old  favourites  as  novelties. 
Dr.  Aytoun,  while  not  presuming  to  blame  the  "sly  appropriator,"  con- 
tends for  the  preservation,  collection,  assortment,  and  arrangement  of 
the  originals.  His  theory  about  the  ballads  is  not  that  they  grew  up 
naturally,  and  were  found  in  the  mouths  of  men,  nor  that  they  v  ere 
casual  compositions  of  individuals  of  rhyming  talents;  but  that  they 
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were  strictly  professional  works,  undertaken  both  for  livelihood  and 
fame.  This  we  think  only  common  sense ;  if  poetry  is  an  art,  it  must 
be  studied  as  an  art.  It  will  not  do  for  a  clever  fellow  to  be  suddenly 
smitten  with  a  desire  of  rhyming,  to  sit  down  and  write  a  copy  of 
.  "stanzas/'  and  send  them  to  an  unlucky  editor  with  an  implied  threat  ot 
being  no  longer  "  a  constant  reader,"  or  even  buyer,  if  his  precious  mor- 
sel is  not  printed.  No,  he  must  study,  and  think,  and  write,  and  re- 
write, and  furbish,  and  polish  ;  and  then,  if  he  has  leisure,  industry,  and 
taste,  he  may  do  something  worth  keeping.  First  compositions  are 
"fitter  to  see  the  fire-light  than  the  sun."  Doubtless  the  grand  old 
ballads  were  the  works  of  true  artists,  not  the  spontaneous  droppings  of 
uncultivated  genius. 

Oxford  Essays:  contributed  by  Members  of  the  University,  1858. 
(London,  J.  W.  Parker).  It  this  book  is  to  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the 
progress  of  the  Oxford  mind,  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  Atlantis,  as 
the  scientific  organ  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  ought  to  make 
Catholics  proud  of  their  infant  institution.  We  never  read  any  thing 
more  shallow,  dry,  uninteresting,  or  unfounded  than  the  generality  ot 
these  essays  The  first  of  them  is  a  defence  of  the  old  definition  of  Pope's 
poetry  by  the  characteristic  of  "correctness."  Another  poetical  (?)  essay 
on  hymns  and  hymn-writers  is  not  much  more  than  an  index  of  names  of 
the  latter,  and  of  the  first  lines  of  those  of  the  former  which  struck  the 
essayist  as  being  pretty.  He  appears  to  adopt  St.  Augustine's  definition 
of  a  hymn — "praise  of  God  with  song,  or  songs  containing  God's  praises : 
if  there  is  praise,  but  not  of  God,  it  is  not  a  hymn ;  if  there  is  praise 
of  God,  but  without  singing,  it  is  not  a  hymn."  "  By  such  rules,  hymns 
in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  saints  would  be  clearly  excluded," 
says  the  essayist.  This  is  just  the  gist  of  the  controversy.  When  we 
sing  hymns  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  it  she,  or  God  in  her, 
that  we  honour?  and,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  must  the  honour  be 
immediate,  or  may  it  be  mediate?  The  essayist  never  dreams  of  such 
a  question  lying  in  his  way  ;  he  walks  over  it  with  as  little  hesitation  as 
a  somnambulist.  There  is  also  an  essay  on  the  "  Influence  of  the  Canon- 
law,"  by  J.  G.  Phillimore,  Q.C.  As  Mr.  Phillimore's  brother  is  under- 
stood to  be  inclined  favourably  towards  the  canon-law,  persons  who  know 
them  do  not  wonder  at  this  gross  attack  upon  a  time-honoured  code ; 
yet  even  the  acrimony  of  fraternal  opposition,  one  would  think,  might 
nave  been  satisfied  with  misrepresentations  less  gross,  and  quotations 
less  perverted.  The  essayist  supports  his  arguments  with  a  wonderful 
show  of  notes  and  references,  one  of  which  informs  us  of  the  novel  fact 
that  the  "  Council  of  Trent,  sess.  xxi.  c.  9,  abolished  indulgences."  It 
abolished  a  certain  mode  of  publishing  them,  but  expressly  left  the 
indulgences  untouched.  The  essay  on  Stoicism  seems  to  us  the  most 
valuable  in  the  volume. 

Petronilla,  and  other  Poems.  By  Frederick  G.  Lee,  author  of  "  The 
Martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,"  &c.  (London,  Bosworth  and  Harrison.) 
Mr.  Lee  is  a  young  romanising  Anglican  Oxford  prize-poet,  who  talks 
theologically  ;  and  considering  the  nature  of  his  theology,  he  does  well  to 
write  not  in  prose  but  in  verse,  for  it  is  not  argument  but  feeling.  His 
lack  of  argumentative  force  is  proved  by  his  position,  the  Tightness  of 
his  heart  by  his  acceptance  of  Catholic  truth.  If  iris  mind  were  as  sound 
as  his  heart,  he  could  not  both  surrender  himself  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  think  that  he  has  it  in  any  corner  of  the  Establishment,  even  though 
it  might  be  as  remote  as  his  picturesque  village.  For  this  reason  his 
verses  are  quite  safe  reading  even  for  ignorant  Catholics :  he  sees  things 
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not  as  they  atf,  but  as  they  should  be  ;  and  if  he  talks  of  them  as  really 
existing, — if  he  speaks  as  though  Mass  was  said,  saints  invoked,  censers 
swung,  priests  really  ordained,  oil  consecrated,  the  sick  anointed,  con- 
fessions heard,  and  penance  performed,  in  the  temples  of  the  Establish- 
ment,— there  is  scarcely  a  child  among  us  who  cannot  see  through  his 
hallucinations,  and  pity  the  delusion,  while  he  respects  the  sentiment 
and  the  devotional  feeling.  But  no  Catholic  cun  think  persons  in  Mr. 
Lee's  portion  safe.  Their  dream,  even  if  it  survives  the  boisterous  rude- 
ness of  Mr.  Westerton,  or  the  shrill  cackling  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
must  come  to  an  end  .some  day  in  the  course  of  things.  Man  cannot  be 
a  perpetual  somnambulist.  Some  day  he  must  experience  the  truth  of 
the  prophet's  words :  "  As  he  that  is  hungry  dreameth  and  eateth,  but 
when  he  wakes  his  soul  is  empty ;  and  as  he  that  is  thirsty  dreameth  and 
drinketh,  and  after  he  is  awake  is  yet  faint  with  thirst,  and  his  soul  is 
empty ;  so  shall  be  the  multitude  of  all  the  Gentiles  that  have  fought 
against  Mount  Sion."  And  when  they  wake,  then  will  be  the  conflict. 
Will  their  old  habits  prevail?  Will  the  feet  which  have  so  often  carried 
them  up  to  the  village  church,  where  they  have  mistaken  the  ivy  for  the 
witness  of  antiquity,  the  owls  for  angels,  the  table  for  an  altar,  the  sur- 
plice for  the  ancient  vestments,  the  Articles  for  Catholic  truth,  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  for  the  Catholic  liturgy, — still  carry  them  there  when  their 
eyes  are  opened  ?  Or,  when  the  delusion  is  over,  will  they  seek  what 
they  thought  they  had,  but  this  time  in  places  where  it  may  be  really 
found?  Will  they  change  their  practice,  or  their  ideas?  Who  can  tell? 
Who  dares  to  predict  which  way  the  free-will  of  man  will  turn? 

But  they  will  say,  "  We  are  not  of  the  Gentiles  who  have  fought 
against  Mount  Sion."  No,  you  may  not  actually  fight ;  but  your  names 
are  in  the  muster-roll :  you  strengthen  the  foe  by  your  presence.  You 
hate  his  vulgarity,  his  rudeness,  his  Puritanism,  his  sacrilege,  his  heresy, 
his  infidelity;  but  you  go  to  church  with  him,  you  communicate  with 
him,  you  sanction  his  position  by  not  disclaiming  him  in  deeds  as  well 
as  words  ;  you  cast  in  your  lot  with  him,  not  with  us.  You  gather  not 
with  the  Church,  therefore  you  scatter.  You  are  with  our  enemies,  there- 
fore you  are  against  us.  As  a  body  you  may  present  to  us  a  beautiful 
front,  but  you  have  a  dragon's  tail. 

We  do  not  intend  a  word  of  harshness  against  Mr.  Lee.  He  will  one 
day  be  ours.  But  we  must  protest  each  time  the  occasion  comes  against 
this  school,  whose  dearest  wish  .-eems  to  be  to  steal  a  march  upon  us,  to 
catch  some  of  us  inattentive  or  illogical  enough  to  admit  their  claims, 
and  forthwith  to  blazon  abroad  this  testimony  to  their  Catholicity.  And 
what  is  it  worth?  O  injelix  astutiaf  dormientes  testes  adhibes!  vere  tu 
ipge  obdormisti,  qui  scrutando  talla  defedxti! 

The  following  lines  furnish  a  good  example,  if  not  of  Mr.  Lee's 
music,  at  least  of  his  opinions.  He  has  been  describing,  and  very  pret- 
tily, though  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  a  rural  scene ;  and  he  ends : 

"  Give  me  such  village  scenes.     I  hate  your  town, 
Your  quiet  town,  where  all  talk  politics, 
Oppose  the  church-rate,  and  abuse  the  Pope ; 
Of  schisms  full,  and  maiden  scandal-mongers, 
Where,  at  the  dinner-hour  of  plain  poor  folks, 
Tract  hawking  women — begging  weekly  pence 
To  fatten  some  sleek  scoundrel  Ireland-ways, 
Who  blights  a  soul  with  half  a  bowl  of  soup, 
Making  a  hypocrite  or  infidel, 
And  does  the  devil's  work — go  simpering  round. 
And  cities  like  not  me.    The  busy  crowd 
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Elbow  and  jostle  all  green  country-folk, 
That  one  is  glad  to  get  back  to  the  fields. 

***** 

We're  better  off  than  most  small  country  towns ; 

And  though  we  don't  possess  an  Institute 

Where  tradesmen's  boys  discuss  the  newspaper, 

And  any  subject  of  philosophy, 

Science,  theology,  or  politics, 

We're  none  the  worse  for  that.     They  learn,  not  teach, 

In  this  our  village." 

Mr.  Lee  does  not  belong  to  the  society  he  admires :  he  teaches,  not 
learns. 

The  Private  Journal  of  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  K.G.,  Governor- 
General  and  Commander-in-chief  in  India.  Edited  by  his  Daughter 
the  Marchioness  of  Bute.  It  might  lead  to  something,  if  some  statisti- 
cian would  collect  the  instances  where  authors  insist  upon  writing  "  he" 
and  "  his''  with  the  capital  H.  Mr.  Buckle  generally  writes  "  He"  when 
he  is  speaking  about  God,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  any  God  at 
all,  and  because  he  thinks  that  the  stolid  reader  will  be  bamboozled  by 
such  a  small  artifice  to  think  that  the  author  does  believe.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Bute  writes  a  preface  about  her  papa,  in  which  he  is  never 
referred  to  except  in  capitals.  At  the  first  glance,  we  thought  she  was 
prefixing  a  sermon  to  her  parent's  notes,  and  that  the  Hes  and  the  Hises 
which  bristle  all  over  the  pages  referred  to  God  Almighty.  But  no, 
they  only  refer  to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings,  K.G. ;  a  personage,  how- 
ever, of  little  less  estimation  in  his  daughter's  eyes,  and  apparently  in 
his  own  too.  "  September  12,  Sunday. — Went  to  divine  service  in  the 
fort.  The  church  is  decorous,  and  the  service  is  becomingly  performed. 
After  church,  I  received  the  judges  and  council."  Lord  Hastings  evi- 
dently thought  that  he  was  the  person  that  was  being  worshipped,  if  the 
decorum  can  be  called  worship.  Every  where  throughout  there  is  this 
insufferable  pomp  and  affected  dignity,  from  his  "purpose  of  holding  up 
the  government  at  Calcutta  with  more  form  and  state  than  had  hereto- 
fore been  maintained,"  to  the  minute  details  of  the  ceremonial  used  with 
the  native  grandees ;  and  the  gradations  of  familiarity,  from  cuddling 
the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic  with  his  arm  round  his  neck,  to  the  shadow 
of  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  allowed  to  bless  the  palm  of  the  undignified. 
The  way  in  which  great  principles  are  brought  out  of  little  facts  is  as 
dogmatic  and  pedantic  as  one  might  expect  from  such  a  ceremonialist. 
"The  remarkable  want  of  space  in  the  residences  of  the  natives,  con- 
structed principally  of  palm-leaves,  irresistibly  evinces  the  little  hope 
there  is  that  an  open  trade  would  find  any  market  tor  those  minor  luxu- 
ries which  form  the  principal  article  of  British  manufacture!"  At  his 
wife's  first  drawing-room  at  Madras,  "the  governor  and  all  those  the  most 
intimate  with  us  were  formally  introduced,  which  made  the  ceremony 
appear  quite  regular  to  those  not  capable  of  appreciating  the  real  utility 
of  its  purpose.  Such  persons  might  otherwise  have  thought  the  form 
ostentatious."  Is  not  the  following  exactly,  what  a  Frenchman  might 
have  written  about  our  Punch  and  Judy?  '<  We  had  a  puppet-show  for 
the  children.  The  figures  are  moved  with  much  dexterity;  yet  here 
the  extent  of  Hindoo  genius  is  particularly  marked  ;  all  the  figures  are 
disproportioned,  having  heads  ten  times  too  large  for  their  bodies.  I 
am  assured  that  it  is  just  the  same  in  every  one  of  the  multitude  of 
puppet-shows  going  about,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  variation 
in  the  scenes  exhibited.  It  seems  as  if  the  people  were  incapable  of 
imagining  any  thing  new  even  in  matter  of  amusement." 
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The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  Brahminism  shows  an  equal 
narrow-mindedness  on  another  subject: 

"A  confederacy  of  interested  and  forecasting  sensualists,  the  Brah- 
mins, conspired,  when  Hindoo  society  was  young,  to  take  care  that  its 
growth  should  be  strictly  in  such  a  fashion  as  would  ensure  to  them  the 
continuance  of  those  selfish  advantages  which  their  impositions  on  the 
multitude  had  obtained.  Hence  flowed  all  those  inculcations  which 
were  to  keep  the  frames  and  minds  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  feebleness 
adapted  to  the  submission  sought  from  them.  They  were  taught  to 
regard  bathing  in  the  Ganges  as  a  religious  duty,  that  by  fixing  them- 
selves on  its  banks  they  might  not  escape  the  superintendence  or  the 
convenience  of  their  spiritual  guides,  or  be  led  to  contemplate  the  exam- 
ples of  sturdier  communities.  They  were  instructed  to  marry  in  absolute 
infancy,  that  the  energies  of  love  might  never  rouse  them  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  innate  rights;  and  possibly  the  notion  that  debility  of  race 
would  be  entailed  by  this  premature  wedlock  was  no  immaterial  motive 
for  its  having  been  enjoined.  They  were  bewildered  in  a  variety  of  beliefs 
and  infinity  of  observances  (not  maintained  by  their  teachers  them- 
selves), that  the  listlessness  of  life  might  be  filled  by  the  multitude  of 
factitious  obligations,  and  that  their  intellect  might  never  disentangle 
the  intricacies  of  the  creed  imposed  on  them.  They  were  indicted  from 
admitting  proselytes,  that  no  discussion  of  matters  of  faith  might  give 
their  reason  a  clue  towards  emancipation.  Every  thing  in  their  system 
bears  the  stamp  of  successful  conspiracy  against  human  genius." 

We  have  no  doubt  he  said  the  same  of  the  Catholic  system.  This 
was  the  style  of  English  philosophy  forty  years  ago,  especially  when 
filtered  through  the  understanding  of  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  With 
regard  to  Lord  Hastings's  Indian  administration,  it  is  to  be  mentioned 
with  respect,  as  he  is  one  of  those  few  governors-general  who  might  have 
been  worse  ;  but  this  journal,  written  for  children,  does  not  let  us  into 
many  state  secrets. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  has,  with  great  kindness,  warned  us  that  umbrage 
has  been  taken  at  a  sentence  referring  to  St.  Augustine  in  our  last  Num- 
ber, and  has  told  us  that  inferences  have  been  drawn  from  it  injurious 
to  our  reputation  for  orthodoxy.  In  order  to  remove  all  ground  for 
such  suspicions,  we  protest  that  we  never  intended  to  identify  any  errors 
which  the  Church  has  proscribed  with  the  teaching  of  "the  greatest 
doctor  of  the  West,"  when  properly  understood  ;  and  that  we  most  sin- 
cerely hold  and  profess  whatever  the  Holy  See  has  propounded,  and 
condemn  what  it  has  condemned,  on  the  questions  of  grace,  free-will, 
and  justification.  With  respect  to  the  terms  we  used,  we  venture  to 
remind  our  readers  that  we  might  call  Plato  the  father  of  sceptici>rn, 
without  identifying  sceptical  errors  with  the  real  teaching  of  the  father 
of  philosophy. 


London  .  Robson,  Levey,  and  Franklyn, 'Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Late,  B.C. 
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M.  GUIZOT  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES  * 

M.  GUIZOT  prefaces  his  Memoirs,  the  first  volume  of  which 
he  has  just  published,  with  an  explanation  of  his  object  in 
writing  them.  It  is  not  to  revive  an  old  dispute,  or  to  renew 
old  intrigues.  He  lets  bygones  be  bygones  :  the  old  passions 
are  dead  in  him ;  the  resentment  of  his  old  enmities  is  ex- 
tinct ;  there  is  no  effort  to  surround  himself  with  allies,  new 
or  old,  against  his  old  antagonists ;  he  has  bathed  in  Lethe ; 
peace  has  entered  into  his  soul.  It  is  in  this  cheerful  pacific 
spirit  that  he  writes.  He  strives  to  be  an  impartial  witness 
of  the  past,  and  to  explain  the  part  he  has  taken  in  affairs 
with  a  cold-blooded  reflectiveness  that  does  not  exclude  a 
certain  amount  of  excitement  of  an  intellect  that  has  been 
sharpened  and  developed  by  passion.  He  tries  to  character- 
ise his  contemporaries  from  the  standing-point  of  pure  rea- 
son and  conscientious  conviction ;  and  offers  his  hand  to  his 
adversaries,  as  a  proof  that  all  the  bitterness  of  anger  has 
passed  away  from  his  soul. 

Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  M.  Guizot  has  tried  to  com- 
prehend and  pass  judgment  upon  the  stores  of  his  experience; 
his  book,  therefore,  is  not  at  all  a  biography,  for  his  personal 
history  only  appears  so  far  forth  as  he  has  taken  a  more  or  less 
active  part  in  the  movement  of  events  as  a  thinker,  a  writer,  and 
a  statesman.  In  these  respects  he  thinks  that  the  key  of  his 
character  is  to  be  found  in  the  two  great  endeavours  of  his 
life :  one  of  which  was  to  maintain  political  liberty  in  union 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  to  make  this  liberty  accept- 
able to  the  monarchy,  so  as  to  prevent  its  relapsing  into  the 

*  Memoires  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  nos  Temps.    Par  M.  Guizot.    Tome  I. 
Paris:   Michel  Levy,  1858. 
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absolutism  of  Louis  XIV.  or  the  Caesarism  of  Napoleon  ;  the 
other,  to  preserve  the  monarchy  from  the  absolutism  of  de- 
mocracy and  the  supremacy  of  the  mob,  and,  by  combining 
moderation  with  moral  .and  political  firmness,  to  enable  public 
order  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda, 
which  has  only  been  able  to  succeed  through  Napoleon's  sys- 
tem of  expressing  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  people  by 
the  absolutism  of  the  emperor. 

This,  on  his  own  showing,  was  the  political  end  of  Guizot's 
life :  it  sprang  from  theory,  it  was  viewed  through  an  atmo- 
sphere of  theory,  and  was  only  brought  into  practical  exist- 
ence by  his  personal  advent  to  influence  and  power  as  deputy 
and  minister  of  state. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  come  to  ah  agreement  about  the 
theory.    It  was  the  highest,  perhaps  the  only  one,  that  a  man 
of  reflection  and  patriotism, — a  man  devoid  of  the  passions  of 
the  emigres,  or  the  revolutionists,  or  the  imperialists,  as  well 
as  of  the  prejudices  of  the  theocrat  or  the philosophe,  and  who 
looked  at  things  in  a  purely  historical  light, — could  propose  to 
himself.    Our  difficulty  does  not  lie  there,  but  here.    A  gene- 
ral or  purely  theoretical  idea  will  never  become  particular 
and  special,  that  is  practical,  unless  two  conditions  are  com- 
plied with  :  the  first  of  them  being  a  very  deep  knowledge  of 
one's  age  and  country,  the  past  and  present  of  which  must  be 
really  understood  in  order  to  be  used  in  providing  for  the 
future.     But  this  knowledge  arid  intelligence  is  not  enough ; 
a  second  condition  is  requisite.     Every  thing  turns  on  the 
personal  genius  of  the  man  who  has  to  act.     Since  this  is  the 
case,  we  may  well  ask,  Can  this  man,  who  knows  his  country 
and  understands  his  age, — can  he  do  more  than  know  and  more 
than  understand  ?    Is  he  a  man  of  action  ?    The  man  of  action 
is  not  one  who  by  his  position  as  deputy  and  minister  is 
compelled  to  act.     He  only  is  a  man  of  action  who  has  the 
genius  of  action  in  him.    The  poet  sings  and  pipes  because  he 
is  born  to  pipe  and  sing ;  the  painter  feels  the  invincible  ne- 
cessity of  painting ;  the  philosopher  must  found  his  school ; 
the  mathematician  will  measure  heaven  and  earth;  the  chemist 
must  analyse  matter  into  its  elements :  so,  too,  the  statesman 
must  rule.     It  is  his  business  to  master  the  men  of  his  time, 
to  govern  them  in  the  popular  spirit  and  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  future 
of  his  country  according  to  its  requirements  and  its  genius. 
Hence,  with  regard  to  M.  Guizot  and  his  theory,  two  inqui- 
ries present  themselves.     1.  Has  he  understood  it  not  only  in 
the  abstract  and  generally,  but  also  in  particular  and  in  de- 
tail ?     2.  How  far  may  he  be  said  to  possess  not  only  a  great 
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political  understanding,  but  in  his  way  a  political  talent  or 
genius  also  ?  How  far  does  he  correspond  to  the  idea  of  a 
genuine  statesman  ?  We  will  strive  to  answer  these  questions 
out  of  his  own  Memoirs,  and  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
only  controlling  his  statements  by  the  reminiscences  of  con- 
temporaries who  have  watched  his  career. 

Guizot  is  by  birth  a  Protestant :  in  France  this  is  a  thing 
to  be  noted.  That  country  had  been  subjected  to  the  most 
sinister  religious  influences.  The  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  scientific  system  of  the  revolution,  of  which  Con- 
dorcet  is  the  most  complete  exponent,  and  which  abolishes 
all  Christianity  as  essentially  unscientific ;  the  use  which  Na- 
poleon, the  author  of  the  Concordat  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
gaoler  of  the  Pope  on  the  other,  sought  to  make  of  Catholicism 
as  a  political  institution ;  the  purely  poetical  way  in  which 
Chateaubriand  laboured  to  restore  religion  to  respect ; — had 
all  either  made  France  hostile  to  the  Catholic  faith,  or  were 
threatening  to  confound  theology,  the  foundation  of  faith, 
with  art  and  poetry,  her  sensuous  manifestations,  and  thus  to 
revive  rather  a  frivolous  religionism  than  an  internal  belief. 

Nevertheless  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  unchristian 
movement  in  modern  France  did  not  proceed  from  Protest- 
antism, as  did  the  principle  of  the  freethinkers  in  England. 
Guizot,  as  a  Protestant,  was  as  much  a  stranger  to  this  deve- 
lopment of  the  French  mind  as  Sir  Thomas  More  would  have 
been  if  he  had  been  suddenly  introduced  to  the  progress  of 
the  English  mind  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Guizot  consequently  felt  no  sympathy  whatever  either  for 
the  French  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  for  Con- 
dorcet's  ideology  of  the  revolutionary  period.  Nor  could  he, 
as  a  Protestant,  have  any  liking  for  the  religious  poetry  of 
Chateaubriand,  or,  indeed,  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  doc- 
trine altogether.  Hence  he  was  from  the  first  free  from  the 
passions  both  of  his  Catholic  and  uncatholic  contemporaries. 
This  accounts  for  the  cold  and  distant  character  of  his  political 
career.  His  opponents  on  both  sides,  Catholic  and  infidel, 
were  alike  unable  to  appreciate  him  because  he  was  a  Pro- 
testant, and  in  their  hostility  treated  him  as  a  foreigner :  some- 
times he  was  a  Genevese,  sometimes  an  Englishman ;  and  his 
position  as  a  Protestant  enabled  his  enemies  to  characterise 
his  policy  as  an  imitation  either  of  that  of  the  Genevese  Necker 
or  of  English  Whiggism. 

The  truth  is,  that  Guizot  remained  cold  and  calm  in 
matters  of  philosophy  and  religion ;  he  never  exhibited  any 
kind  of  Protestant  zeal :  but  as  he  was  entirely  without  either 
Catholic  or  anti-Catholic  interest  and  passions,  it  was  easy  to 
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attack  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him  appear  estranged 
from  all  national  interests  and  sympathies. 

In  the  last  years  of  the  Empire,  while  he  was  still  very 
young,  Guizot  was  introduced  into  those  circles  of  society 
which  were  connected  with  Lafayette's  party,  and  where  the 
prevalent  philosophy  was  that  of  Condorcet  and  of  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  the  so-called  ideologist.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  amiable  old  academician  Suard, 
a  moderate  man  both  in  his  hostility  to  revolutionary  France 
and  in  his  inclination  towards  the  old  state  of  things.  In  this 
society  of  cultivated  men  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  reigned  supreme  ;  with  the  exception  of 
Lafayette,  they  were  tolerant  rather  in  practice  than  in 
theory ;  educated  in  the  refinement  of  the  old  regime,  they 
lacked  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  emigres.  Here  Guizot  passed 
through  his  first  school  of  experience,  though  he  did  not 
form  himself  by  it  or  in  it. 

In  the  volume  before  us  Guizot  expounds  also  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  literary  and  aesthetical  views.  His  Genevese  edu- 
cation gave  him  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  Protestant 
literature  of  Germany.  He  felt  attracted  by  Schiller's  poetry 
of  rhetoric  and  manly  earnestness,  by  Klopstock's  poetry  of 
abstract  sentiments  and  religious  generalities,  and  by  so  much 
of  Kant's  writings  and  those  of  his  school  as  was  accessible 
to  him  ;  for  Guizot  is  not  a  philosophical  head,  and  his  mind 
does  not  brood  upon  speculation.  The  selection  shows  his 
good  sense  and  the  seriousness  of  his  disposition.  He  also 
became  acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  whom,  in  his  dry  way, 
he  considered  merely  as  a  great  painter  of  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  meagre  than  the  youthful  essays  on  art  and 
painting  which  he  has  thought  worth  republishing  in  his 
old  age.  In  literature  he  is  a  man  of  critical  understanding, 
without  any  thing  genial  in  his  composition.  He  was  a 
litterateur  only  in  early  youth,  under  the  Empire,  when  to 
some  extent  he  joined  Chateaubriand,  Suard,  Fontanes,  and 
Madame  de  Stae'l.  When  the  Restoration  gave  birth  to  the 
real  Guizot,  his  natural  impulse  at  once  assigned  him  his 
right  sphere  as  a  political  historian,  and  a  coiner  of  sharply- 
defined  and  well-marked  political  views.  His  mind  was  but 
superficially  inoculated  with  literature  and  art ;  and  they  left 
no  mark  or  scar  upon  him.  Politics  alone  formed  his  cha- 
racter, individualised  him,  and  made  him  an  important  person 
and  eminent  man. 

Guizot,  therefore,  found  himself  more  in  his  element  in 
the  last  period  of  the  expiring  Empire,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  two  moderate  legitimists,  Royer-Collard  and 
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Maine  de  Biran,  and  with  two  very  moderate  republicans, 
Gallois  and  Raynouard,  with  whem  he  discussed  a  future 
liberal  policy  to  be  attached  to  the  person  of  Louis  XVIII., 
and  held  "  converse  high"  about  philosophy  in  alliance  with 
religion  and  politics ;  and  thus  beguiled  the  time  till  the  in- 
evitable downfall  of  the  Empire  should  come.  Of  all  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  this  dawn  of  his  political 
life,  the  one  whom  he  has  most  thoroughly  described  and 
most  perfectly  understood  is  Lain£,  whose  political  move- 
ments and  feelings  he  watched  with  the  sharpest  eye  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  change  and  exit  from  the  stage  of  politics, 
though  he  was  least  in  personal  contact  with  him.  Guizot 
seems  also  to  have  had  a  deep  insight  into  the  character  of 
Royer-Collard ;  but  the  portrait  is  not  so  happy  as  that  in 
which  he  displays  before  iis  the  whole  mind  of  Laine". 

Through  Royer-Collard's  influence  with  the  Abbe"  de 
Montesquieu,  Guizot  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  1814,  and  thus  became  the  organ  of  a  man 
whose  mental  and  moral  portrait  he  has  drawn  in  a  very 
masterly  manner.  But  Guizot  was  not  in  his  right  place  as 
administrator.  First  and  foremost,  to  his  honour  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  is  not  a  man  of  red-tape  nor  a  bureaucrat.  His 
fondness  for  classification  and  method  is  a  real  element  of 
red-tapism  ;  but  his  ambition  soars  high,  and  his  passion  adds 
strength  to  his  ambition.  Your  genuine  red-tape  man  often 
comes  to  absorb  the  whole  authority  by  the  control  which 
he  exercises  over  his  less  experienced  principal ;  but  Guizot 
thirsts  for  publicity,  and  hates  the  quiet  of  routine ;  and 
moreover  his  administrative  studies  were  very  insignificant, 
and  his  actual  direction  of  business  very  unimportant.  The 
line  of  his  mind  is  to  shape  and  tabulate  with  the  squarest 
formality ;  and  he  could  never  have  got  rid  of  this  formalism, 
which  is  too  much  the  scaffolding  of  his  historical  works,  so 
as  to  animate  his  details.  And  yet  the  animation  and  vivify- 
ing of  details  is  the  principal  merit  of  the  bureaucrat. 

Guizot  is  justified  in  saying  that  he  began  his  official 
career  in  1814  without  any  strong  feeling  for  or  against  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  His  Protestant  education  stood  in  his 
way,  rather  because  of  the  ideas  and  feelings  with  which  it 
had  inspired  him  than  through  any  sectarian  zeal — for  he  never 
had  any.  His  religion  deprived  him  of  all  sympathy  for  the 
royal  family,  and  all  who  then  came  near  him  felt  convinced 
that  his  understanding  and  not  his  heart  was  Bourbonist. 
The  Abbe  Montesquieu,  a  devoted  and  intelligent  Catholic, 
whose  heart  was  more  liberal  than  his  head,  protected  Guizot 
from  the  legitimists  of  those  days,  who  evinced  great  antipathy 
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against  his  cold  and  passive  deportment  towards  the  Bourbons. 
Guizot's  temperament  is  severe,  dogmatic,  and  ambitious, 
and  therefore  naturally  passionate,  in  spite  of  his  intellectual 
coolness  and  prudence.  His  nature,  neither  sympathetic  nor 
expansive,  but  purely  domineering  and  didactic,  sufficiently 
explains  his  unpopularity  with  the  royalists.  He  was  out  of 
his  element  amongst  them.  The  antagonism  which  soon  arose 
between  him  and  the  legitimists  enables  us  to  understand 
much  better  than  he  is  willing  to  reveal  in  his  Memoirs  the 
fiery  ambition  which  gradually  estranged  him  from  the  Bour- 
bons, though  he  never  conspired  against  them.  This  was  one 
point  of  difference  between  him  and  Roy  er- Col  lard,  who  had 
an  affection  for  the  family,  whilst  Guizot  had  nothing  but  his 
wits  to  devote  to  them. 

We  find  in  these  Memoirs  a  clever  description  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  Louis  XVII I.'s  government  in  1814,  tinctured, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  his  vigorous  and  pungent  severity. 
He  represents  Talleyrand  as  a  smooth  diplomatist,  unfit  to  be 
at  the  head  of  a  government  which  had  to  take  the  lead  in 
public  debates.  That  Talleyrand  was  not  the  man  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  Bourbons,  must  be  admitted ;  but  Gui- 
zot forgets  the  important  part  which  that  statesman  played 
at  the  time  of  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assemblies, 
and  afterwards  at  the  period  of  the  Directory,  before  he  joined 
the  First  Consul.  As  Talleyrand's  want  of  morality  and  steady 
principle  made  him  just  the  man  for  the  transition  from  an 
ancient  monarchy  to  the  revolution,  from  the  Directory  to 
the  Consulate  and  Empire,  so  it  fitted  him  to  be  the  turning- 
point  from  the  Empire  to  the  restoration  of  the  elder  branch, 
and  from  them  to  Louis  Philippe.  He  disguised  each  apos- 
tasy by  depriving  it  of  its  hatefulness  and  giving  it  a  perfectly 
respectable  look ;  an  art  which  he  owed  to  his  friendship  with 
Mirabeau,  and  in  which  he  has  not  initiated  a  single  disciple, 
but  carried  its  secret  to  his  grave.  Fouche  came  nearest, 
but  was  shameless  and  impudent ;  and  no  other  is  worth 
mentioning.  But  Talleyrand  knew  how  to  give  a  political 
consequence  to  every  change,  and  to  divest  it  of  common- 
place. And  how  ?  He  foresaw  every  coming  change,  and 
never  followed,  but  always  led  it,  evoking  and  guiding  events 
by  his  foresight,  and  turning  them  to  his  own  advantage 
without  any  public  scandal.  Such  a  man  was  the  exact  anti- 
podes of  Guizot ;  adroit  as  the  other  is  awkward,  active  when 
seemingly  unoccupied,  and  indifferent  where  Guizot  was  pas- 
sionate, politely  contemptuous  and  elegantly  insolent  with 
the  arrogance  of  a  feudal  lord,  while  Guizot's  political  pride 
could  never  achieve  the  air  of  a  grand  seigneur.  However  ac- 
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curately  Talleyrand's  lineaments  may  come  out  under  Guizot's 
pen,  the  portraiture  betrays  the  touchiness  of  personal  pique. 
Our  author  also  well  understood  and  well  describes  the  cha- 
racter of  Louis  XVI 1 1.  In  reality  an  able  and  sensible  man, 
but  utterly  passive  ;  condemned  by  obesity  to  inaction,  he  had 
the  pride  and  in  some  degree  the  greatness  of  royalty,  but 
his  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  precincts  of  his  court.  In- 
tellectually akin  to  Louis  Philippe,  his  character  was  different. 
The  latter  was  active  both  in  body  and  mind;  but  not  so 
high  in  his  views  as  Louis,  because  he  felt  himself  less  a  king. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  fond  of  displaying  his  literary  acquirements ; 
Louis  Philippe  spoke  readily  of  home  politics,  without  paying 
much  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Europe,  which  Louis  XVIII. 
judged  with  greater  acuteness  and  dignity.  Both  sovereigns 
were  minds  of  the  middle  sort,  but  in  their  way  very  intelli- 
gent men.  Louis  XVIIL  needed  a  favourite  because  of  his 
indolence  ;  this  he  found  in  the  Due  de  Blacas  in  1814, 
and  in  M.  de  Gazes  in  1816.  When  they  deprived  him  of 
the  latter  he  was  all  adrift,  and  took  no  interest  in  governing, 
though  he  found  in  it  a  solace  for  his  pride.  The  Due  de 
Richelieu  was  little  to  him,  M.  de  Villele  nothing  at  all. 
It.  was  then  he  surrendered  himself  to  his  female  favourite, 
Madlle.  de  Cayla,  who  was  in  Villele's  interest,  and  through 
whom  Villele  was  allowed  at  last  to  do  as  he  liked. 

During  the  Hundred  Days,  when  Napoleon  had  accom- 
plished his  promenade  from  Elba  to  Paris,  Guizot  consulted 
with  Royer-Collard  and  other  friends  on  the  posture  of  affairs 
in  France  and  at  Ghent,  and  on  the  policy  necessary  to  ensure 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  As  the  result  of  these  confer- 
ences, he  tells  us  of  a  commission  intrusted  to  him  by  Royer- 
Collard's  small  party  of  royalists,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
ttings  at  Ghent,  to  insist  upon  the  dismissal  of  the  Due  de 
Blacas,  and  to  convince  the  king  that  this  was  a  necessary 
condition  for  the  secure  establishment  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France.  Guizot's  enemies  have  called  this  fact  in  question. 
M.  de  Blacas  considered  it  as  an  intrigue  of  the  personal 
friends  of  the  Abbe  de  Montesquieu,  with  whom  he  had 
quarrelled.  The  matter  had  no  result;  for  M.  de  Blacas 
could  only  have  been  torn  from  the  king  by  Talleyrand,  who 
was  then  busy  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  by  means  of 
that  diplomatist's  credit  with  the  Austrian  and  English  cabi- 
nets. However,  as  Guizot  is  perfectly  aware,  M.  de  Blacas 
never  aimed  at  influencing  the  political  views  of  the  king. 
The  Comte  d'Artois  made  much  greater  efforts  to  obtain  such 
ascendency  through  his  favourite  the  Comte  de  Bruges,  who 
was  on  good  terms  with  M.  de  Blacas.  But  the  king  had  no 
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confidence  whatever  in  his  hrother's  discernment,  and  would 
never  have  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  him.  These  court 
intrigues  are  of  little  consequence,  and  met  with  no  sympathy 
from  the  king.  When  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  France, 
Talleyrand's  temporary  removal  was  urged  as  a  sort  of  com- 
pensation for  that  of  M.  de  Blacas  by  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
who  thus  hoped  to  surround  him  with  his  own  friends  and 
to  entrap  him  into  the  policy  of  the  Comte  de  Bruges.  Who- 
ever knew  Louis,  knew  that  this  must  fail,  because  he  held 
his  royal  brother  very  cheap,  and  felt  no  personal  respect 
for  the  Comte  de  Bruges.  Comte  Jaucour,  Abbr  Louis,  and 
Talleyrand's  other  friends,  Guizot  among  the  rest,  took  this 
too  tragically.  The  bubble  would  have  burst  directly  they 
came  to  Paris.  Louis  was  attached  to  his  brother,  but 
thought  him  a  noodle  in  politics ;  and  utterly  mistrusted  the 
ambition  of  M.  de  Bruges,  who  afterwards  left  court,  and 
died  in  discontented  retirement. 

Guizot  has  also  well  understood  a  part  of  the  inner  and 
outer  man  of  Chateaubriand,  and  regrets  that  neither  his  own 
friends  the  doctrinaires,  nor  the  party  of  Talleyrand,  justly 
appreciated  this  distempered  genius,  brilliant  in  its  disease, 
and  -often  powerful  in  its  sentimentality :  besides  which, 
Louis  XVIII.  could  not  endure  him  ;  not  only  was  his  poetry 
ill-suited  to  the  classical  taste  of  the  king,  but  what  was  to 
be  done  with  this  morbid  and  isolated  spirit,  that  could  never 
agree  but  for  a  moment  with  men  who  did  not  pay  sufficient 
homage  to  him  and  to  his  genius  ?  Chateaubriand  was  a  mix- 
ture of  great  and  small  features  ;  a  striking  head,  with  large 
gleaming  eyes,  set  on  an  insignificant  body,  and  a  mind 
wherein  jostled  the  old  regime  and  dreams  of  freedom,  Ca- 
tholicity and  independence,  the  classicism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  romanticism  of  which  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre 
was  the  prophet.  Guizot  understood  what  none  of  Chateau- 
briand's, enemies  either  at  court  or  in  the  council-chamber  per- 
ceived, that  his  ambition  was  married  to  a  revengeful  spirit, 
that  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  every  affront,  and  that  he  could 
at  any  moment  become  an  inconvenient  friend  or  an  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  enemy.  M.  de  Gazes  was  the  first  to  find 
out  this,  and  Villele  the  next.  Guizot  foresaw  it  at  Ghent, 
where  Chateaubriand  was  preparing  to  swing  himself  up  by 
taking  the  lead  of  the  ultras ;  but  his  friends  thought  still  less 
of  Chateaubriand's  importance  than  did  even  Louis  XVIII. 

Fouche  next  appears  on  the  stage,  and  we  have  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  reasons  that  induced  Louis  XV1I1.  to  endure 
him  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Like  Lamartine,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Restoration,  Guizot  gives  one  very  incorrect  cause 
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for  this,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  whose 
intimate  friend  M.  de  Vitrolles  had  been  formerly  connected 
with  Fouche,  because  he  had  erased  many  names  of  emi- 
gres from  the  lists  of  proscriptions.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  that  Fouche  had  at  all  times,  under  both  Consulate  and 
Empire,  endeavoured  to  acquire  an  independent  position ;  in 
the  most  barefaced  way  he  had  surrounded  himself  with  old 
Jacobins,  his  creatures,  pretending  to  employ  them  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire.  He  had  attached  many  emigres  to 
himself;  some  by  erasing  their  names,  others  by  giving  them 
places,  and  others  with  the  hope  of  using  them  hereafter.  He 
directed  the  police  rather  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests  than 
to  those  of  the  Emperor  ;  wherefore  Napoleon  dismissed  him 
in  1806,  sent  him  to  Florence,  and  appointed  Savary,  who 
was  entirely  devoted  to  him.  It  was  not  with  Fouche  that 
the  Comte  d'Artois  was  connected  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
but  with  Napoleon's  minister  of  war,  Marshal  Soult,  a  man 
whom  he  had  already  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the  cabi- 
net of  his  brother  in  1814.  Soult  it  was  who  had  coveted 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  whose  hostility  to  the  other  marshals 
in  Spain  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  decline  of  Joseph's  power, 
who  had  publicly  appeared  in  a  procession  of  Corpus  Christi 
in  1814,  and  had  raised  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  emigres 
who  iiad  fallen  at  Quiberon.  Soult  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  Comte  d'Artois  through  his  adjutant,  M.  Brun  de  la 
Villaret,  a  near  relative  of  the  Comte  de  Bruges.  The  Comte 
d'Artois  aimed  at  becoming  chief  of  the  national  guard,  and 
the  Comte  de  Bruges  at  exercising  the  real  authority.  In 
this  Soult  assisted  them,  and  thereby  acquired  warm  de- 
fenders at  Ghent  in  spite  of  his  desertion  to  Napoleon.  Tal- 
leyrand's party  hated  Soult,  whose  ambition  was  capable  of 
seducing  him  to  the  wildest  projects.  Fouche  they  knew  of 
old  ;  and  it  was  not  through  the  Comte  d'Artois,  but  through 
M.  4e  Jaucoust,  that  Louis  received  his  offers  of  service  at 
Ghent. 

Such  was  the  part  played  by  that  insolent,  audacious,  and 
presumptuous  statesman.  He  applied  to  Louis  at  Ghent 
through  Andre,  the  son  of  a  former  police-minister  of  Louis 
XVI.,  who  went  backwards  and  forwards  between  that  city 
and  Paris  in  his  service.  At  the  same  time  he  made  advances 
to  Metternich  at  Vienna,. and  sent  emissaries  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
If  Napoleon  had  been  victorious  at  Waterloo,  he  would  have 
proved  to  the  emperor  how  faithfully  he  had  every  where 
served  him.  What  he  wanted  was  a  great  fortune,  and  much 
tripotage.  If  it  had  been  practicable,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
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preferred  the  son  of  Egalite  for  king ;  he  persuaded  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  no  great  experience  in  those  matters, 
that  he  was  an  indispensable  person.  Talleyrand  committed 
the  great  mistake  of  allowing  himself  to  be  coupled  with  him 
in  the  same  cabinet.  Fouch^  was  so  degraded,  that  even  Tal- 
leyrand debased  himself  by  giving  him  his  hand. 

The  first  government  formed  after  the  fall  of  Fouche  and 
Talleyrand  consisted  of  heterogeneous  elements ;  the  Duke 
de  Feltre,  who  was  one  of  them,  had  completely  gone  over  to 
the  emigres,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  with  the  grande 
armee.  Dubouchage,  the  minister  of  marine,  was  in  heart  an 
emigre.  Vaublanc,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  a  hot-headed 
medley  of  conflicting  and  undigested  views,  had,  in  company 
with  the  Baron  Capelle,  become  intimate  with  the  Comte 
d'Artois  at  Ghent.  This  Capelle  was  an  ex-Bonapartist, 
whom  Napoleon,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  had  proscribed,  in 
consequence  of  his  flight  from  Geneva,  where  he  was  prefect 
in  1814.  The  Comte  d'Artois  flattered  himself  that  in  these 
two  men  he  possessed  in  epitome  the  whole  of  Bonapartist 
France :  both  were  ex-prefects ;  both  entirely  devoted  to 
him — Capelle  as  a  political  instrument,  Vaublanc  as  a  man  of 
mere  passion  and  ardent  vanity.  It  was  a  capital  error  in 
this  prince,  rich  in  heart  and  poor  in  intellect,  to  imagine 
that  he  could  chain  and  captivate  the  France  of  Napoleon 
by  such  men  as  Soult  and  Clarke  as  ministers  of  war,  and 
Vaublanc  and  Capelle  as  ministers  of  the  interior  ;  or  that  by 
their  means  he  could  become  popular  in  the  army  and  civil 
service,  and  provide  places  under  government  for  his  own 
friends  and  for  a  number  of  emigres.  This  done,  thought 
he,  every  thing  was  gained,  the  revolution  vanquished,  old  and 
young  France  reconciled.  He  was  really  as  little  attached 
to  absolutism  as  Louis  XVIII. ;  neither  of  them  had  the  ten- 
dencies of  Louis  XIV.  Louis  XV11I.  inclined  towards  the 
new  aristocracy  ;  Charles  X.  towards  the  old  noblesse.  t  The 
one  liked  the  emigres,  but  laughed  at  them  for  their  inca- 
pacity ;  Charles  suspected  all  that  were  about  the  king  of 
a  semi-revolutionary  tendency,  and  intrigued  against  them. 
The  Comte  de  Bruges  was  a  man  of  energetic  but  sour  and 
hasty  temperament,  inclined  not  so  much  to  the  old  regime 
as  to  a  kind  of  parliamentary  and  aristocratic  government 
constructed  out  of  the  elements  of  .the  past.  Vitrolles,  who 
was  supple  and  experienced  in  the  circles  of  Talleyrand,  was, 
like  Bourienne,  the  ex-secretary  of  Napoleon,  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  Cornte  d'Artois,  versed  in  political  intrigues,  witty 
and  lively,  like  the  Calonnes,  the  Champcenetz,  and  other 
early  friends  of  the  count, — clever  political  dilettanti,  men  of 
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all  kinds  of  combinations  and  resources,  but  utterly  without 
range  of  intellect.  These  men  led  the  count,  and  used  the 
hot  excitement  of  the  aristocratic  adherents  of  Chateaubriand 
and  Labourdonnage,  and  of  the  peers  and  deputies  whom  M. 
de  Bonald  had  organised  as  a  Catholic  party.  They  sought  to 
construct  out  of  these  fractions  a  homogeneous  government, 
they  therefore  attacked  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  and  awak- 
ened in  him  a  disgust  for  politics ;  but  as  they  did  not  pre- 
vail on  the  king  to  adopt  their  plans,  they  only  paved  the 
way,  in  spite  of  themselves,  for  the  advent  to  power  of  M.  de 
Cazes,  whom  Louis  had  chosen  as  his  favourite,  and  brought 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambre  Introuvable,  which  was 
so  full  of  hot  and  reactionary  legitimists.  The  king  was  at 
first  much  alarmed  at  this  result ;  but  afterwards  took  the 
credit  of  it  on  himself,  when  M.  de  Cazes  had  surrounded 
him  in  the  most  skilful  manner  with  his  calculated  flatteries. 

What  manner  of  man  this  M.  de  Cazes  was,  at  whose  heels 
Guizot  and  the  doctrinaires  rose  to  political  importance,  we 
must  briefly  tell.  His  plan  for  dissolving  the  chamber  was 
to  get  the  king  to  do  it  by  appearing  always  to  ask  his  advice, 
treating  his  weak  but  yet  obstinate  temper  with  the  greatest 
delicacy,  never  allowing  his  own  suggestions  to  appear  as 
such  ;  for  he  knew  how  to  deposit  them  in  the  king's  mind, 
and  then,  like  an  intellectual  midwife,  to  draw  them  forth  as 
the  offspring  of  his  master's  own  genius.  Thus  the  king  had 
the  double  satisfaction  of  doing  what  was  agreeable  to  his 
favourite,  and  at  the  same  time  considering  him  as  the  humble 
disciple  of  his  own  political  sagacity.  This  was  the  whole  art 
and  the  whole  policy  of  M.  de  Cazes.  He  thus  became  odious 
to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  an  abomination  to  the  ex-chamber; 
and  at  last  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  M.  Claussel  de  Cous- 
sergues,  who  was  insane  enough  to  impute  to  him  the  murder 
of  the  Due  de  Berri.  There  is  nothing  too  extravagant  for 
a  furious  passion  to  urge  even  educated  men  to  commit. 

Sooth  to  say,  M.  de  Cazes  was  a  man  of  no  political  ideas. 
Distinguished  in  his  youth  for  a  handsome  figure,  secretary 
to  Madame  Mere,  and  thus  in  the  imperial  service,  son-in-law 
of  a  violent  Napoleonist,  and  president  of  the  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion, he  was  yet  sprung  from  a  legitimist  family  of  the  south  ; 
he  openly  declared  for  the  house  of  Bourbon  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  helped  the  party  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the 
good-will  of  which  he  seemed  at  that  time  to  enjoy,  to  over- 
throw Fouche;  but  suddenly  broke  with  them  when  he  became 
aware  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  king  towards  him. 

The  party  of  the  "  ultras"  was  composed  of  very  discor- 
dant elements.  A  portion  of  the  nobility  followed  the  stand- 
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ard  of  Chateaubriand ;  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  held  equally 
patrician  views,  and  was  as  unsavoury  as  Chateaubriand  him- 
self to  the  king,  who  thought  that  his  religious  and  political 
passions  biased  his  whole  judgment.  Hyde  de  Neuville  was 
Chateaubriand's  lieutenant  in  the  Lower  House.  The  very 
violent  but  eloquent  Labourdonnage  was  connected  through 
his  colleague  the  Comte  de  Bruges  with  the  Comte  d'Ar- 
tois.  The  smooth  Vitrolles,  who  was  the  scribe  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  constant  counsellor  of  the  king's  brother,  applied 
his  practised  skill  to  obtain  for  the  Comte  d'Artois  a  credit 
among  the  foreign  ambassadors  which  he  did  not  possess. 
His  efforts  tended  to  cast  suspicion  on  M.  de  Gazes,  and 
to  represent  the  Due  de  Richelieu  as  an  entire  stranger  to 
France  on  account  of  his  long  residence  in  Russia.  In  this  he 
failed,  and  his  efforts  only  exasperated  the  king.  None  of 
these  men,  however,  belonged  to  the  utterly  vacant  party  of 
old  courtiers ;  they  were  enthusiastic  aristocrats,  eager  to  play 
their  part  in  the  political  world,  and  in  this  respect  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  theocratic  Bonald,  whose  aim  was  to  compass 
an  alliance  of  the  court,  the  clergy,  and  the  magistracy, — for 
his  politics  contained  a  remnant  of  old  parliamentary  ideas. 

The  majority  of  the  deputies  consisted  of  country  gentle- 
men, whose  chief  organ  was  M.  de  Villele,  and  who  acquired  in 
M.  de  Corbiere  a  learned  jurist  of  the  old  school.  They  formed 
the  centre  droit  of  the  chamber,  and  would  have  suited  the 
king  if  they  could  have  united  with  the  centre  gauche  of  M. 
de  Cazes.  But  this  was  impossible.  The  dry,  utilitarian, 
bureaucratic  spirit  of  De  Cazes  understood  them  not,  nor  did 
they  understand  him.  Fievee,  their  able  representative  in  the 
press,  irritated  people  by  the  keenness  of  his  language.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  nickname  doctrinaire,  by  which  he 
described  Royer-Collard  and  his  friends,  and,  above  all, 
Guizot.  This  was  an  excellent  hit,  and  the  name  has  re- 
mained in  history.  Fievee  sought  to  recommend  the  country 
squires,  who  followed  Villele  and  Corbiere,  as  the  men  to 
whom  power  and  authority  in  the  provinces  naturally  be- 
longed. This  was  very  distasteful  to  De  Cazes,  who  had  an 
eye  only  to  the  administrative  system,  and  who  consequently 
had  recourse  to  the  men  of  the  University,  the  men-of-letters 
like  Villemain,  the  philosophical  politicians  of  Roy er- Col- 
lard's  school,  and  the  opening  talents  of  Guizot. 

The  moment  has  now  arrived  which  calls  for  a  closer  in- 
spection of  the  character  of  our  author;  for  in  all  these  efforts 
to  support  M.  de  Cazes  against  the  Chambre  Introuvable,  M. 
Guizot  played  a  leading  part  as  a  writer,  as  a  counsellor  of 
state,  as  a  committee-man  and  debater.  In  his  Memoirs 
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he  endeavours  to  soften  and  conceal  as  much  as  possible  the 
part  which  he  then  played.  We  will  endeavour  to  unmask 
him  in  our  next  Number ;  for  we  need  not  scruple  to  devote 
more  than  one  article  to  this  first  volume,  as  the  "  interior  or 
exterior  difficulties"  which  prevented  the  appearance  of  the 
second  in  July  or  August  will  probably  condemn  the  expec- 
tation of  critics  to  further  disappointments. 


JEREMY  BENTHAM'S  GREATEST-HAPPINESS 
PRINCIPLE. 

"  IF,"  says  M.  Vinet,  "  we  proposed  to  review  the  moral  doc- 
trines of  our  age,  we  should  have  to  begin  with  utilitarian- 
ism."    It  claims  to  be  the  one  universal  truth  in  morals;  it 
impugns  all  moral  criteria  but  its  own,  and  calls  all  other 
systems  mischievous.     It  is  the  parent  of  our  popular  philo- 
sophies, the  soul  of  our  legislation ;    its  works  are  mature 
enough  to  show  its  stability,  numerous  enough  to  prove  its 
power,  solid  enough  to  give  it  the  prestige  of  success.     The 
Englishman  may  regard  it  as  a  national  glory.     "  Even  those 
who  may  dispute  Bentham's  first  principles,"  says  his  disciple 
and  editor,  Mr.  Burton,  "  cannot  deny  to  him  the  supremacy 
of  the  practically  operating  minds  of  his  age."     He  has  led 
captive  the  rising  political  talent  of  our  age,  and  has  formed 
a  school  to  which  we  owe  what  we  have  of  parliamentary  and 
municipal  reform,  free  trade,  mitigation  of  the  criminal  code, 
penal  servitude  for  transportation,  jury  reforms,  abolition  of 
arrest  in  mesne  process,  transfer  of  responsibility  from  the 
debtor's  person  to  his  property,  abolition  of  usury  laws,  of 
oaths,  of  law-taxes  and  fees,  relaxation  of  the  exclusionary 
rules  in  evidence,  repeal  of  Catholic  disabilities  and  of  the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  reduction  of  taxes  on  knowledge, 
the  new  poor-law,  pauper  education,  the  system  of  savings- 
banks  and  friendly  societies,   cheap  postage,  money  orders, 
registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  of  merchant-sea- 
men, and  of  inventions,  population  returns,  and  publication 
of  parliamentary  papers.     To  this  portentous  list  of  successes 
Bentham's  admirers  add  another  of  his  proposals  yet  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  among  them  we  find  compulsory  national  educa- 
tion, the  ballot,  equal  electoral  districts,  local  courts,  public 
prosecutors,  registers  of  real  property,  and  sanitary  laws.    The 
mere  enumeration  shows  the  multifariousness  of  the  man's 
mind ;  scarcely  a  subject  of  modern  legislation  has  escaped 
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him  ;  he  has  cut  and  carved  them  all,  partitioned  them,  drawn 
up  their  rules,  and  tied  them  up  with  red  tape. 

But  we  must  not  confound  multifariousness  of  practical 
talent  with  depth  and  grasp  of  philosophical  intuition.  Most 
of  the  items  of  the  above  lists  pertain  to  the  mere  mechanics 
of  legislation ;  they  are  only  plans  for  doing,  in  the  easiest 
and  most  effective  way,  what  every  body  agrees  ought  to  be 
done ;  and  they  require  nothing  beyond  a  clear  head  and  fine 
nose  to  smell  out  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  end  proposed. 
But  some  of  them  involve  very  real  and  decided  principles  ; 
for  instance,  free  trade,  abolition  of  religious  disabilities,  and 
obligatory  national  education.  Yet,  whatever  their  apparent 
difference  may  be,  Bentham  makes  a  show  of  deducing  them 
all  from  his  one  fundamental  "greatest-happiness  principle." 
We  propose,  then,  to  examine  whether  in  laying  this  foun- 
dation, and  building  upon  it,  he  either  reasoned  like  a  philo- 
sopher or  spoke  like  an  honest  man. 

Time  has  divested  the  controversy  of  the  personal  acer- 
bities which  at  first  surrounded  it.  What  is  it  to  us  if  Ben- 
tham went  to  bed  in  his  boots,  or  trotted  like  a  zany  through 
the  streets,  or  hallooed  like  a  madman  in  his  garden  ?  What 
if  he  and  his  followers  could  make  no  claim  to  eloquence, 
were  dogmatic,  affected,  despisers  of  grammar,  and  ignorant 
of  the  learned  tongues  which  they  quoted  ?  Their  philosophy 
may  hold  good  in  spite  of  their  want  of  culture.  But  there 
is  one  point  which,  if  Bentham  should  turn  out  to  be  unfair, 
will  explain  and  qualify  his  dishonesty.  His  American  inti- 
mate, Mr.  Neal,  says  of  him,  "I  have  no  doubt  of  his  being 
an  atheist ;  ....  a  good  many  of  his  youthful  followers  are 
so."  However,  as  a  man  may  be  a  Christian  and  in  some 
sense  a  Benthamite  also ;  as  Bentham  expressly  says  that  his 
rules  are  only  applicable  to  nature,  not  to  the  supernatural ; 
and  as  he  claims  an  axiomatic  character  for  his  principle, — we 
must  contrive  to  forget  his  atheism  while  we  are  examining 
his  system. 

Bentham's  fundamental  principle  is,  that  utility  is  the  sole 
possible  end  ot  human  activity.  Utility,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
is  happiness  ;  "  that  is  useful  which,  taking  all  times  and  all 
persons  into  consideration,  leaves  a  balance  of  happiness." 
So  there  are  degrees  of  utility,  as  of  happiness ;  that  which 
confers  any  momentary  happiness  is  useful  at  the  moment, 
that  alone  which  makes  us  nappy  in  the  long-run  is  useful  in 
the  long-run.  Hence  the  necessity  of  "  taking  all  times  and 
all  persons  into  consideration ;"  for  though  all  pleasure  is  in 
some  sort  happiness,  yet  real  happiness  is  the  state  of  a  mind 
enjoying  a  continuity  of  pleasure.  Each  individual  sensation 
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is  a  pleasure ;  the  aggregate  of  these  sensations  becomes  hap- 
piness. Happiness  is  therefore  only  continuous  pleasure.  Ne- 
vertheless Bentham  does  not  own  the  continuity  of  pleasure  to 
be  essential  to  the  reality  of  happiness  ;  for  he  tells  us  that  the 
"  constant  actual  end"  of  every  action  of  every  individual  is 
his  "  greatest  happiness,  according  to  his  view  of  it  at  that 
moment ;"  yet  we  all  know  that  we  often  forget  the  proverb, 
"  better  long  little  than  soon  nothing,"  and  prefer  an  instan- 
taneous pleasure  to  a  more  durable  one.  This,  according  to 
Bentham,  is  improper  ;  for  the  proper  end  of  each  act  is  the 
"  real  greatest  happiness"  of  the  doer  "  from  that  moment  to 
the  end  of  life."  But  propriety  does  not  constitute  duty. 
Bentham  erases  the  word  "  ought"  from  his  dictionary.  In 
fact,  the  particular  instantaneous  pleasure  is,  and  must  be, 
the  end  of  man  in  each  of  his  actions.  The  pleasure  may  be 
one  of  hope,  of  anticipation,  of  self-revenge,  of  any  thing  ;  but 
whatever  it  is,  bad  or  good,  beneficent  or  mischievous,  it  is 
the  "constant  actual  end"  of  every  action  of  every  individual. 
If  we  ask  how  this  can  be  proved,  we  are  told  that  it 
needs  no  proof;  that  it  is  a  fundamental  self-evident  axiom, 
which  man's  reason  must  accept  as  universal  and  necessary  as 
soon  as  it  is  propounded.  But,  we  ask  with  Bentham,  has 
reason  so  accepted  it  ?  "  Has  the  rectitude  of  the  principle 
been  ever  formally  contested  ?  It  should  seem  that  it  had  by 
those  who  have  not  known  what  they  have  been  meaning.  Is 
it  susceptible  of  any  direct  proofs  ?  It  should  seem  not ;  for 
that  which  is  used  to  prove  every  thing  else  cannot  itself  be 
proved :  a  chain  of  proofs  must  have  their  (sic}  commence- 
ment somewhere.  To  give  such  proof  is  as  impossible  as  it 
is  needless."*  Then,  have  all  enemies  of  the  principle  been 
fools  ?  Not  so.  "  There  have  been  not  many  perhaps  even 
of  the  most  intelligent  who  have  been  disposed  to  embrace  it 
purely  and  without  reserve.  There  are  even  few  who  have 
not  taken  some  occasion  or  other  to  quarrel  with  it."-j-  He 
does  not  deign  to  tell  us  how  that  can  be  a  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  reason  which  few  reasonable  men  have  not  impugned  ; 
how  it  is  that  when  all  men  at  once  saw  that  the  whole  must 
be  greater  than  the  part,  and  that  every  event  must  have  a 
cause,  most  men  could  never  see  that  the  sole  possible  aim,  end, 
motive,  and  intention  of  every  act  is  pleasure.  Mr.  Burton, 
however,  does  battle  for  his  master  :  he  accepts  the  difficulty; 
he  owns  that  Bentham's  details  have  found  a  wider  acceptance 
than  his  principle  ;  that  practical  men  admit  only  his  prac- 
tical proposals,  and  sc'out  his  theory  ;  that  if  he  had  exhibited 

*  Bentham,  Morals  and  Legislation,  c.  i.  no.  11.         f  Ibid.  no.  12. 
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only  his  leading  principle,  he  would  have  attracted  no  atten- 
tion, whereas  his  ianie  rests  on  his  particular  applications  of  it. 
In  other  words,  the  logical  or  axiomatic  character  of  Ben- 
tham's  deductive  proof  is  not  that  which  subdues  the  mind, 
but  his  practical  common  sense  in  his  details  and  accidental 
illustrations.  Jf  this  is  the  case,  it  would  be  natural  to  sus- 
pect that  the  details  may  be  separable  from  the  principle', 
may  remain  true  even  though  me  principle  were  owned  to 
be  false,  and  may  be  neither  derived  nor  derivable  from  it, 
leaving  it  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  a  convenient  vehicle  in  which 
Bentham 's  peculiar  habit  of  mind  led  him  to  envelop  his  de- 
tails. Mr.  Burton  never  thought  of  this  suspicion,  and  there- 
fore made  no  attempt  to  prove  that  the  happy  results  which 
his  master  elicited  from  his  "greatest-happiness"  principle 
(perhaps  only  as  a  conjuror  pours  fifty  different  wines  from 
the  same  bottle)  cannot  be  just  as  well  elicited  from  ano- 
ther, or  that  it  is  necessary  to  accept  it  before  we  can  ration- 
ally reprobate  indiscriminate  capital  punishment  or  fraudulent 
contracts.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Burton  assumes  the  axiom- 
atic character  of  the  principle,  and  proceeds  to  explain  how 
a  self-evident  thing  can  be  obscure.  The  axiom,  it  appears, 
was  contradicted  only  because  it  was  too  self-evident :  Credo 
quia  impossibile,  said  Tertullian  ;  non  credo  quia  necessarium, 
said  the  anti-Benthamist.  The  utilitarian  principle  dazzled 
by  its  excess  of  light ;  it  provoked  denial  because  it  was  too 
undeniable.  The  plain  deduction  from  the  principle,  that 
"if  murder  was  beneficial  to  society,  it  would  be  a  virtue 
instead  of  a  vice,"  provoked  a  general  cry  of  horror ;  which 
horror,  says  Burton,  was  not  at  the  conclusion,  but  at  the 
supposition, — not  at  the  would  be,  but  at  the  if.  Since  man 
ceased  to  be  a  savage,  he  has  agreed  that  murder  is  the  great- 
est of  evils  :  don't  moot  the  question  again  with  your  ifs.  So 
utilitarianism  gagged  its  own  proof:  it  had  made  up  its  mind, 
and  would  not  have  its  convictions  unsettled.  However  in- 
genious Mr.  Burton  may  think  this  argument,  it  is  not  true. 
Society  has  often  rewarded  men  for  useful  murders,  without 
absolving  the  murderers  from  the  stings  of  conscience  or  the 
abhorrence  of  men.  Assassination  may  be  useful,  but  it  can 
never  be  other  than  detestable.  However  advantageous,  it 
remains  a  vice. 

Although  Bentham  says  that  his  principle  cannot  be 
proved,  Mr.  Burton  tries  to  prove  it.  "  All  language  pre- 
supposes it,"  he  says.  Yet  no  true  Benthamite  can  adduce 
this  argument  seriously,  for  Bentham  laughs  at  the  proof  of 
duty  which  is  derived  from  language.  He  would  rather  re- 
construct language  than  review  his  theory.  Therefore  Mr. 
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Burton  can  only  use  this  argument  pleasantly,  as  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  hominem.  But,  such  as  it  is,  let  us  see  what  he 
can  make  of  it.  "  Pleasure,  in  common  language,  is  almost 
synonymous  with  volition.  What  I  please  is  simply  what  I 
will.  What  a  man  wills  may  be  far  from  giving  him  plea- 
sure ;  yet,  in  doing  it,  is  he  not  following  his  own  pleasure  ? 
The  suicide  follows  the  dictates  of  his  will, — does  what  he 
pleases.  The  man  who  stabs  his  best  friend,  and  lives  a  life 
of  remorse,  acts  on  the  sudden  impulse,  or  pursues  the  plea- 
sure of  the  moment.  So  with  the  words  choice  and  prefer- 
ence ,'  I  choose,  or  I  prefer,  is  nearly  the  same  as  '  this  pleases 
me  best.'  "  Hence  we  have  the  words  utility,  happiness,  plea- 
sure, volition,  choice,  and  preference, — all  synonymous,  or  at 
least  having  one  common  element  of  meaning.  This  element 
must  constitute  the  essence  of  every  motive ;  for  all  motives 
can  be  expressed  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  words.  This 
element  is  pleasure,  the  essential  characteristic  of  every  motive 
of  action. 

How  this  can  follow  we  cannot  see,  after  it  has  been  con- 
ceded that  "  what  a  man  wills  may  be  far  from  giving  him 
pleasure."  For  when  a  man  assigns  no  reason  for  a  foolish 
act  but  "  because  I  please,"  we  do  not  understand  "  I  please" 
to  mean  "  it  gives  me  pleasure,"  but  as  a  mere  assertion  of 
liberty,  independence,  and  unaccountability  to  the  questioner. 
Again,  if  pleasure  constitutes  the  essence  of  all  things  that 
are  motives  of  action,  all  such  motives  must  be  some  kind  of 
pleasure : — we  are  not  speaking  of  the  external  objects  of 
desire, — food,  wealth,  friends,  books,  and  the  like, — but  mo- 
tives which,  like  pleasure  itself,  are  internal  modifications  of 
the  person,  the  objects  of  our  self-consciousness  and  internal 
sense.  Such  motives  are  vigour,  knowledge,  liberty.  We 
feel  strong,  learned,  determined,  just  as  precisely  as  we  feel 
happy.  We  wish  to  feel  stronger,  wiser,  freer,  with  a  mental 
act  exactly  like  that  whereby  we  wish  to  feel  happier.  We 
aspire  to  power,  wisdom,  freedom,  for  themselves,  without 
any  necessary  reference  to  the  pleasure  they  may  procure. 
Therefore  if  pleasure  is  a  motive  of  action,  so  also,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  sense,  is  strength,  knowledge,  or  freedom. 
But  now  if  you  insist  upon  generalising  all  motives  into  plea- 
sure, you  must  so  define  the  word  as  to  make  pleasure  enter 
into  the  definition  of  all  other  motives  :  pleasure  must  be  the 
substance  of  which  all  possible  motives  are  but  qualifications, 
the  genus  of  which  all  are  but  species;  strength  must  be 
one  kind  of  pleasure,  knowledge  another,  liberty  another.  If 
this  problem  is  not  only  impossible  but  foolish,  then  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  pleasure  is  the  substance,  the  necessary 
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and  essential  element  of  all  objects  of  desire,  and,  as  such, 
the  true  end  of  man. 

And  here  experience  confirms  our  theory.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  easy  to  see  that,  so  far  from  pleasure  and  pain 
being  the  final  causes  of  the  acts  producing  them,  the  acts 
are  the  final  causes  of  the  pleasure  and  pain  ;  the  only  pur- 
pose of  the  pleasure  and  pain  is  to  elicit  the  acts ;  so  that,  so 
far  from  the  natural  end  of  the  act  being  to  gain  the  pleasure 
that  accompanies  it,  the  natural  end  of  the  pleasure  is  to  re- 
mind us  that  we  have  to  perform  the  act.  So  with  pain : 
why  should  fire  torture  us  so  intolerably,  unless,  if  it  did  not, 
we  might  sit  down  contentedly  in  the  grate,  and  consume 
ourselves  without  knowing  it,  like  the  poor  vagrant  who 
warmed  his  feet  against  a  lime-kiln  while  he  slept,  and  woke 
with  them  burnt  off?  So  pleasure  and  pain  are  rather  the 
suggesters  and  directers  of  our  movements  than  the  ends,  final 
causes,  or  motives  of  our  acts.  Bentham  says  as  much  when 
he  calls  the  different  pleasures  and  pains  distributed  by  the 
various  laws  the  sanctions  of  such  laws.  For  a  sanction  is  an 
additional,  accidental,  non-essential  motive  annexed  to  a  com- 
mand to  ensure  its  performance.  The  end  of  the  command 
is  the  performance  of  the  thing  commanded,  not  the  distribu- 
tion of  its  rewards  and  penalties  to  the  obedient  and  disobe- 
dient. And  a  rational  being  obeys  for  the  sake  of  the  thing 
commanded,  not  for  the  accidental  pleasures  and  pains: — we 
are  not  talking  of  positive  human  enactments,  like  game- 
laws,  but  of  natural  and  divine  laws.  Take  the  law  of  eat- 
ing. Do  we  eat  for  the  pleasure  of  mastication?  A  brute, 
a  child,  or  a  glutton  may;  but  the  reasonable  man  eats  for 
health  and  strength  :  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  sanctions,  and 
in  a  great  measure  the  signs  and  rules,  of  his  doing  so,  telling 
him  when  nature  craves  refreshment,  and  when  she  is  satis- 
fied. Old  men,  in  whom  the  pleasure  of  the  palate  is  dead, 
do  not  know  when  the  stomach  requires  food,  and  have  to 
eat  by  weight  and  measure.  But  for  men  in  health  the  law 
of  eaiing  is  .sanctioned  by  the  pleasures  of  deglutition  and 
the  pains  of  hunger,  to  induce  us  to  do  what  is  necessary  for 
health.  Bodily  vigour,  not  the  pleasure  of  the  table,  is  the 
rational  end  of  eating.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  sai'd  that 
vigour  is  itself  a  pleasure ;  if  so,  let  a  definition  of  bodily 
vigour  be  given,  showing  clearly  what  kind  of  pleasure  it  is. 
But  at  least  bodily  vigour  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  is  only 
desirable  as  such.  \Vhy  so  ?  "  Because  we  can  only  desire  a 
thing  for  the  pleasure  it  will  give  us."  Here  is  the  difficulty. 
Life  consists  of  a  quantity  of  separate  acts,  each  accompanied 
and  sanctioned  by  its  own  pleasure.  But  the  rational  being 
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does  not  perform  each  several  act  for  the  precise  pleasure 
that  results  from  that  act, — does  not  eat  for  the  pleasure  of 
gobbling,  but  for  vigour  of  body;  as  the  athlete  does  not 
train  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  in  condition,  whatever 
satisfaction  accompanies  that  state,  but  for  other  ends  for 
which  it  qualifies  him.  So  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  each 
act  is  not  the  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  but  an  improved  con- 
dition of  the  active  faculty  or  person.  In  like  manner,  the 
ultimate  end  of  the  complex  act  which  we  call  life  may  in 
some  sense  be  called  not  the  pleasure  of  living,  but  rather  an 
improvement  and  prolongation  of  the  living  being,  and  an  in- 
crease of  his  power,  knowledge,  and  liberty ;  an  end  desirable 
in  itself,  whether  increase  or  decrease  of  actual  pleasure  fol- 
lows. 

An  unexpected  result  of  Benthamism  is  this,  that  whereas 
all  previous  philosophers  identified  the  good  with  the  real, 
thereby  making  man  always  aim  at  something  substantial  and 
essential,    Bcntham   turns  life  into   a  fiction,   an  imaginary 
pursuit  of  an  unreality.     For  no  doubt  pleasure  must  come 
within  the  class  of  things  which  he  calls  "fictitious  entities;" 
a  class  which  includes  "  not  only  fabulous  persons,  as  the 
heathen    gods,  but  such  things  as   quality,  relation,  power, 
obligation,  duty,  right,"  which  have  only  "  a  sort  of  verbal 
reality ;"  for  it  is  only  the  necessary  form  of  language  that 
makes  us  speak  of  them  as  "  real  things,"  and  "  without  such 
sensations   as   pleasure  and   pain,   duties  would  be   without 
force  and  rights  without  value."*     This  distinction  of  real 
and  fictitious  entities,  so  far  from  being  a  casual  thought,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Burton,  "  the  most  remarkable  and  original 
feature"  of  Bentham's  logic  and  metaphysics  ;  and  has  "a  most 
important  application  in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of 
thought."     This  famous  distinction  teaches  that  "nouns  ex- 
pressing real  entities  are  names  of  things  of  which  we  predi- 
cate the  actual  existence;  such  as  a  ball,  a  wheel,  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  &c.    Nouns  expressive  of  fictitious  entities 
are  all  those  nouns  which  do  not  express  such  actual  exist- 
ences."    The    division    is   only  important  as  showing  what 
things  Bentham  thought  real,  and  what  fictitious.     If  we  be- 
lieve there  is  a  soul,  it  is  a  real  entity  ;  if  not,  it  is  a  fictitious 
entity.     But  whether  soul  is  real  or  fictitious,  its  parts — will, 
understanding,  perceptive  faculties,  memory  and  imagination 
— are  only  fictitious  because  they  have  no  existence  independ- 
ent of  the  soul  in  which  they  exist.     To  him  who  believes  in 
God,  God  is  a  real  entity ;  to  the  disbeliever,  He  is  not  a  fic- 
titious entity,  but  a  nonentity. f      But  if  will  and  duty  are  to 
*  Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  126.  f  Vol.  viii.  p.  195. 
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be  reckoned  fictions  because  they  do  not  stand  alone,  but  in- 
here in  something  else,  how  can  pleasure  and  pain  be  real  ? 
Yet  to  own  them  to  be  fictitious  would  be  fatal ;   so  Ben- 
tham  tells  us  that  though  it  is  certain  "  that  no  perception 
can  be  called  a  real  entity,  if  either  solidity  or  permanence 
be  regarded  as  a  quality  belonging  to  the  essence  of  reality," 
yet  perceptions  are  "  more  easily  proved  real  than  other  ob- 
jects, because  these  objects  can  only  be  proved  real  by  per- 
ception."    The  only  clue  we  can  find  to  lead  us  through  this 
tangle  of  insolent  sophistry  is  the  rule,  "  The  only  realities 
are  sensations  of  the  five  senses,  and  the  objects  of  these  sen- 
sations; all  else  is  fiction."     Soul  and  God  transeant :  the 
world  is  not  ripe  for  his  opinion ;  so  he  is  content  to  let  them 
remain  for  a  time,  conscious  that  in  time  the  vital  force  of 
his  system  must  eject  them  as  excrementitious  matter.     But 
every  where  else  the  rule  is,  "  Whatever  is  an  object  of  sensa- 
tion, is  real ;  whatever  is  an  object  too  deep  for  sense, — power, 
will,  or  intelligence, — is  a  fiction."     Pleasure  is  real,  because 
it  is  an  object  of  sensation ;  duty  a  fiction,  because  it  is  an 
idea ;  phenomenon  is  your  only  reality :  substance,  essence, 
force,  "  entity  and  quiddity,  the  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies," 
are  all  humbug.     Bentham  is  not  honest  enough  to  put  his 
thought  into  words;  on  the  contrary,  he  pretends  to  give  a 
test  to  discriminate  the  real  from  the  fictitious  which  is  in- 
consistent with  what  we  have  just  said.    It  is  this  :  "  Fictitious 
entities  can  only  be  perceived  in  their  relations  with  real  en- 
tities ;  they  cannot  be  perceived  as  existing  by  themselves ;  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  are,  but  that  they  are  in  other  things. 
They  owe  their  impossible  and  yet  necessary  existence   to 
language  alone ;  they  have  no  independent  existence,  they 
must  be  in  something  real.     Hence  the  test  of  reality  is  the 
being  a  receptacle  for  fictitious  entities.     Substance  is  real; 
that  which  can  only  exist  in  it  is  fictitious."*     This  rule 
absolutely  excludes  a  whole  class  of  things  which  Bentham 
expressly  includes  among  real  entities ;  namely  impressions 
on  the  mind,  which  are  nothing  apart  from  the  mind  on  or  in 
which  they  are  made.     Now  pleasure  and  pain  are  such  im- 
pressions, not  existing  apart  from  the  mind  or  senses ;  there- 
fore  they  are  fictitious  entities.     But  Bentham   calls   them 
real  because  they  can  be  perceived.     Therefore  his  pretended 
test  of  reality  and  fiction  is  itself  fictitious;  his  real  test  is, 
"can  we  feel,  see,  or  touch  it?"     The  objects  of  the  five 
senses  are  real,  all  else  is  fiction  :  the  senses  are  every  thing ; 
reason  is  null,  except  as  their  minister  and  coadjutor. 

But  we  need  not  quarrel  about  a  name ;  whether  pleasure 
•  VoL  viii.  p.  201. 
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and  pain  are  real  or  fictitious,  they  can  only  exist  in  some- 
thing else,  they  can  never  be  perceived  apart  from  the  sub- 
ject in  which  they  are  seated.  All  pleasure  and  pain  must 
be  in  soul  or  body ;  in  some  organ  of  the  body,  or  some 
faculty  of  the  soul,  apart  from  which  we  cannot  perceive  the 
pain  or  pleasure.  Pleasure,  then,  does  not  subsist  by  itself; 
it  must  be  inherent  in  something  else ;  it  is  at  most  the  part 
of  a  whole.  Now  when  we  seek  pleasure,  is  it  the  part  we 
seek,  or  the  whole  ?  Is  the  pleased  faculty,  or  the  pleasure 
abstracted  from  the  faculty,  the  object  of  our  activity  ?  The 
distinction  is  more  important  than  it  looks ;  for  it  enables  us 
to  refute  one  of  Bentham's  sophisms.  If  we  say  with  him 
that  the  pleasure,  apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  faculty 
or  organ  wherein  it  is  seated,  is  the  motive  of  every  action,  we 
must  identify  all  motives.  Pleasure  is  pleasure,  and  nothing 
else,  if  we  abstract  all  consideration  of  the  faculty  pleased. 
It  may  be,  like  abstract  motion,  long  or  short,  fast  or  slow ; 
but  can  have  no  moral  character,  fair  or  foul,  refined  or 
shameful.  If  abstract  pleasure  is,  as  JBentham  affirms,  our 
only  motive  and  our  only  end,  then,  as  he  also  affirms,  all 
motives  are  essentially  the  same.*  "  The  motive,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  of  the  yilest,  is  the  same  as  the  motive  of  the  noblest, 
to  increase  his  stock  of  happiness."  Hence,  as  all  motives  are 
the  same,  to  inquire  into  the  sources  instead  of  the  conse- 
quences of  conduct  is  foolish.  "  The  inquiry  is  a  fruitless  one  ; 
and  were  it  not  fruitless,  it  would  be  useless."  In  reality  he 
was  of  the  same  mind  as  the  public  as  to  the  value  of  his  lucu- 
brations on  the  "  greatest-happiness  principle"  as  the  motive 
of  conduct.  He  knew  that  to  separate  pleasure  from  that  in 
which  it  inheres,  and  to  make  abstract  pleasure  the  sole  mo- 
tive of  conduct,  is  to  render  all  science  of  motives  and  sources 
of  action  impossible;  that  the  concrete,  not  the  abstract,  is 
the  reality — the  pleased  organ  or  faculty,  not  the  pleasure. 
It  is  plain  that  we  perceive  not  the  abstract  pain  in  the  finger, 
but  the  pained  finger ;  not  the  abstract  pain  in  the  memory, 
but  the  painful  remembrance;  not  the  abstract  pleasure  in 
the  intellect,  but  the  agreeable  thought.  This  consideration 
renders  moral  science  possible,  but  confutes  Bentham's  sys- 
tem. For  though  pleasure  in  the  abstract  is  neither  virtuous 
nor  vicious,  moral  nor  immoral,  yet  as  soon  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  hierarchy  of  our  faculties  it  receives  its  character 
from  the  faculty  in  which  it  resides,  and  is  subordinated  to 
the  natural  law  that  regulates  their  precedence  and  supremacy. 
Pleasure  in  this  concrete  connection  is  a  real  thing,  subject  to 

*  Deontology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  156. 
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moral  laws:  in  Bentham's  abstract  sense  it  is  nothing;  a 
mere  notion,  a  "  fictitious  entity,"  a  word  that  represents  no 
corresponding  reality.  And  the  only  rule  that  we  can  draw 
from  his  generalisation  is  this :  Since  happiness  is  pleasure, 
and  pleasure  is  any  vital  movement  whatever,  therefore  any 
vital  movement  conduces  to  happiness;  therefore  any  act  may 
be  good :  "  Le  veritable  bien  etant  perdu,  tout  devient  le 
veritable  bien."* 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bentham,  who  belonged  to  those 
sensual  reasoners  who  wished  to  introduce  the  Baconian 
induction  into  metaphysics,'  and  who  thought  that  the  only 
right  way  of  finding  what  was  in  man  was  not  to  look  within 
the  only  consciousness  whose  interior  is  open  to  each  man's 
view,  his  own,  but  to  examine  the  outsides  of  many  men, 
and  thence  to  divine  their  insides ;  who  stigmatised  attention 
to  the  voice  of  conscience  as  caprice,  and  scouted  the  idea  of 
judging  things  by  our  likes  and  dislikes,  our  sympathy  and 
antipathy ; — it  is  remarkable,  we  say,  that  one  of  this  school 
should  have  pretended  to  found  a  universal  criterium  on  the 
basis  of  so  purely  personal  a  thing  as  pleasure,  a  thing  of 
which  there  is  no  possible  common  measure.  A  sight  or 
sound  gives  a  sensation  common  to  all,  which  may  be  judged 
by  an  external  standard  :  but  pleasure  is  an  internal  thrill, 
whose  sensation  is  rigorously  confined  to  the  person  who 
feels  it;  it  refuses  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  generalisation, 
abstraction,  and  statistics;  no  man  can  communicate  to  his 
neighbour  a  real  idea  of  his  pleasure ;  its  amount,  its  kind, 
its  intensity,  are  strictly  personal,  and  most  capricious  in 
their  variations;  "the  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness,  and 
no  stranger  meddles  with  its  joy."  For  what  is  pleasure  ? 
We  can  scarcely  call  it  a  perception,  for  we  can  describe 
that  which  we  perceive :  it  is  hardly  a  sensation,  but  rather 
the  accompaniment  of  sensation,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other 
mental  or  bodily  act ;  for  each  faculty  feels  pleasure  in  mere 
motion  ;  to  every  muscular  movement,  to  every  act  of  nerve, 
brain,  or  soul,  its  own  satisfaction  is  attached.  Pleasure  in- 
heres in  each  act  of  grasping  or  using  an  "object  of  desire;" 
not  that  pleasure  is  the  act,  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  music 
and  radiance  that  to  the  inward  ear  and  eye  accompanies  and 
illumines  the  act.  Or,  again,  pleasure  is  the  oil  which  the 
mind  secretes  to  lubricate  its  organs,  to  render  their  action 
easy,  and  to  remove  the  friction  of  weariness  and  impatience. 
Thus,  though  each  act  has  its  own  pleasure,  each  muscle  its 
own  satisfaction,  each  nerve  its  own  thrill,  each  organ  of  the 
brain  its  own  delight,  each  thought  its  own  charm,  each  use 

•  Pascal. 
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of  power,  knowledge,  or  will,  its  own  attractiveness,  yet  these 
pleasures  are  not  in  any  true  sense  the  motives  of  our  con- 
duct ;  they  are  neither  the  force  by  which,  nor  the  reason 
for  which,  we  act.  We  might  as  well  call  oil  the  reason  of 
mechanical  motion ;  because  friction  stops  motion,  and  oil 
counteracts  friction,  therefore  without  oil  motion  would  be 
stopped,  and  therefore  oil  is  the  cause  of  motion,  the  motive- 
power  of  the  machinery  where  it  is  used.  As  the  foot  slides 
where  grease  is  smeared,  so  the  soul  slides  where  pleasure 
oils  its  path.  Hence  the  French  call  the  headlong  appetite 
lubricite.  But  pleasure  is  neither  the  motive-power,  nor  the 
thing  moved,  nor  the  quality  that  characterises  the  motion. 
The  soul  is  the  thing  moved.  Its  powers — force,  intelligence, 
will — are  its  motors.  These  powers  act  by  their  own  organs; 
each  organ  is  oiled  with  pleasure :  the  one  best  oiled  moves 
most  easily,  and  invites  the  most  energy  of  the  soul.  Thus 
pleasure  is  the  pioneer,  the  provider,  the  suggester,  the  faci- 
iitater  of  action,  not  its  motive-power  or  its  hnai  cause:  plea- 
sure is  for  the  sake  of  the  faculty,  not  the  faculty  for  the  sake 
of  its  pleasure. 

But  if  pleasure  and  pain  are  accidental  accessories,  de- 
pending upon  the  novelty,  the  facility,  the  spontaneity  of 
our  acts,  or  on  the  health  of  our  organs  and  our  good  or  ill 
humour  at  the  moment;  if  they  are  purely  personal,  caprici- 
ously variable,  incapable  of  rules  or  generalisations, — what 
are  we  to  think  of  a  philosopher  who  builds  on  these  shifting 
sands,  and  introduces  his  system  with  the  declaration : 

"  Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  governance  of  two 
sovereign  masters, — pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  for  them  alone  to 
point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we 
shall  do :  on  the  one  hand  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  on  the 
other  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  are  fastened  to  their  throne. 
They  govern  us  in  all  we  do,  in  all  we  say,  in  all  we  think:  every 
effort  we  can  make  to  throw  off  our  subjection  will  serve  but  to 
demonstrate  and  confirm  it.  In  words  a  man  may  pretend  to 
abjure  their  empire,  but  in  reality  he  will  remain  subject  to  it  all 
the  while.  The  principle  of  utility  (the  greatest-happiness  prin- 
ciple) recognises  this  subjection,  and  assumes  it  for  the  foundation 
of  that  system  the  object  of  which  is  to  rear  the  fabric  of  felicity 
by  the  hands  of  reason  and  of  law.  Systems  which  attempt  to 
question  it  deal  in  sounds  instead  of  sense,  in  caprice  instead  of 
reason,  in  darkness  instead  of  light." 

Pleasure  and  pain  as  our  masters,  which  dictate  our  duty 
and  enforce  our  obedience;  which  teach  us  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  and  necessitate  us  to  follow  their  teaching, — are  cer- 
tainly fictitious  entities,  whose  reality  we  can  nowhere  find. 
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Our  personal  consciousness  tells  us  that  we  can  deny  our- 
selves any  given  pleasure  or  aggregate  of  pleasures,  and 
inflict  on  ourselves  any  pain.  It  Bentham's  words  have  any 
meaning,  we  must  always  pursue  the  greater  pleasure,  or 
that  which  appears  greater  at  the  moment.  Yet  Mr.  Burton 
owns  that  we  may  rush  into  misery  "because  we  please;" 
that  is,  not  because  it  gives  us  greater  pleasure,  but  because 
we  choose  to  assert  our  liberty.  If  pleasure  were  the  rule  of 
right,  there  is  no  question  along  what  road  the  lubricity  of 
our  nature  would  hurry  us.  Each  organ  of  body  or  brain 
has  its  own  pleasure,  and  the  greater  the  organ,  probably  the 
greater  the  pleasure.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  determine  what 
is  right  for  a  man,  or  foretell  what  he  must  do,  by  feeling 
the  bumps  on  his  head?  Or,  on  this  rule,  how  determine 
between  the  conflicting  claims  of  justice  and  benevolence  ? 
Justice,  in  some  cases,  requires  the  distribution  of  pains ; 
benevolence,  in  all  cases,  the  distribution  of  pleasures :  but 
the  doing  justice  has  its  own  pleasure.  Here  is  pleasure 
against  pleasure.  The  pleasure  of  benevolence  is  unques- 
tionably the  greater  (if  pleasure  can  be  estimated  at  all), 
because  it  involves  not  only  the  pleasure  of  the  benevolent 
person,  but  also  the  pleasure  of  the  party  benefited  ;  whereas 
justice  may  be  only  a  pleasure  to  one  and  a  pain  to  the  other. 
The  rule,  therefore,  that  benevolence  should  prevail,  requires 
that  our  sense  of  justice  be  outraged,  and  pleasure  made  the 
pretext  of  violating  one  of  the  faculties  upon  which  the  very 
existence  of  pleasure  depends.  Hence  the  production  of  the 
maximum  of  enjoyment  cannot  be  the  criterium  and  rule  of 
action,  for  it  sacrifices  our  nature  and  destroys  those  very 
faculties  by  which  we  enjoy  ourselves.  He  in  whom  the 
sense  of  justice  or  anger  is  utterly  extinct,  has  a  maimed 
mind,  and  is  disqualified  for  much  natural  pleasure.  He  that 
aims  at  the  conservation  and  perfection  of  every  faculty  of  his 
soul,  preserves  a  much  greater  capability  of  enjoyment  than 
he  who  aims  at  the  maximum  of  pleasure. 

And  how  are  our  faculties  preserved  and  perfected  ?  By 
their  habitual  use  according  to  the  laws  of  their  nature.  And 
if  each  use  of  each  faculty  is  accompanied  with  its  own  plea- 
sure, we  need  look  no  further  than  such  use ;  we  need  not 
be  continually  considering,  "  Could  I  enjoy  myself  more  than 
I  am  now  doing  ?"  which  must  be  the  case  if  we  consistently 
pursue  the  maximum  of  enjoyment.  By  pursuing  this  maxi- 
mum we  may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  cut  off  some  real  well- 
springs  of  pleasure  ;  by  trying  to  perfect  our  faculties  we,  at 
any  rate,  do  not  prejudice  the  nature  we  pretend  to  guard. 
"What  we  require  to  be  ensured  to  us  is  not  pleasure,  which 
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no  one  can  secure,  but  that  liberty  of  action  without  which 
pleasure  is  impossible.  Hence,  instead  of  the  "  greatest- 
happiness  principle,"  we  would  propose  as  the  end  of  legis- 
lation, "  to  elicit  the  greatest  amount  of  spontaneous  action 
that  is  possible,  without  detriment  to  the  actor  or  his  fellows, 
in  mind  or  body."  As  we  have  seen,  the  faculty  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  its  pleasure,  but  the  pleasure  for  the  faculty. 
The  thing  to  be  done  and  aimed  at  is  the  action,  not  the 
pleasure  which  is  the  contingent  accidental  emanation  of 
the  act.  Hence  the  social  moralist  has  (1)  to  allow  perfect 
liberty,  even  to  provide  encouragement,  for  all  acts  not 
detrimental ;  and  (2)  to  guard  against  detrimental  acts  with 
the  least  possible  prejudice  to  liberty.  Action  is  a  more  gene- 
ral term  than  pleasure;  each  act  has  its  pleasure,  but  the 
amount  of  the  pleasure  is  capricious :  no  man  can  secure  it 
for  himself,  much  less  for  others.  But  he  can  secure  liberty 
of  action  ;  for  liberty  is  a  positive  idea  that  can  be  expressed 
and  valued,  while  pleasure  is  a  subjective  sensation  that  no 
man  can  estimate  for  another.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  a  better 
criterium  than  pleasure;  it  also  leads  much  less  circuitously 
to  Bentham's  measures  than  his  principle  does.  What  is 
free  trade  but  liberty  in  commerce  ?  What  the  removal  of 
religious  disabilities  but  free  trade  in  religion?  The  "great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  might  logically  require 
the  suppression  of  sinister  opinions.  It  is  only  when  the 
ruler  knows  that  no  compulsory  religion  is  good  either  for 
earth  or  heaven,  that  he  begins  to  leave  men  to  the  liberty 
which  belongs  to  them,  without  attempting  to  make  them 
happy  by  proclamation  or  religious  by  act  of  parliament. 
The  free  man  resents  all  such  meddlesome  interference ;  lie 
considers  himself  degraded  when  another  would  play  upon 
him,  would  seek  to  know  his  stops,  would  pluck  out  the 
heart  of  his  mystery,  and  would  sound  him  from  his  lowest 
note  to  the  top  of  his  compass  as  he  would  sound  a  pipe  : 
'  'Sblood,"  says  Hamlet,  "do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be 
played  on  than  a  pipe  ?"  Our  happiness  is  our  own ;  it  is 
the  music  with  which  our  acts  regale  our  inward  ear :  a 
stranger  cannot  hear  it;  much  less  can  he,  as  Bentham  would, 
catch  it,  tie  it  in  a  knot,  and  bottle  it.  Verily  these  liberal 
philosophers  are  more  inquisitorial  than  the  Inquisition  itself: 
that  inquired  into  our  opinions ;  these  come  round  and  feel 
our  pulses,  inquire  our  sensations,  and  ask  whether  we  are 
happy.  The  first  impulse  of  a  man  with  any  self-respect 
should  be  to  give  the  indiscreet  inquirer  a  box  on  the  ear. 
For  what  has  government  to  do  with  our  pleasure  ?  It  can 
lead  the  horse  to  the  water,  but  not  make  him  drink ;  it  can 
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provide  that  \ve  have  liberty  of  enjoyment,  not  that  we  actually 
enjoy  ourselves.  Yet  this  is  Bentham's  idea :  he  would  diet 
us,  and  measure  out  our  rhubarb,  water-gruel,  and  bread  and 
butter;  he  allows  nothing  for  freedom  of  ideas,  for  the  liberty 
of  internal  self-adjustment;  he  cannot  leave  us  alone,  but 
must  squeeze  us,  and  pat  us,  and  pull  us  into  happiness; 
he  must  dict.ite  our  tenets,  and  educate  us  on  his  O\MI  prin- 
ciples. His  scheme  of  compulsory  uniform  education  may 
be  derived  from  his  greatest-happiness  principle;  but  \\i 
are  certain  that  it  is  utterly  opposed  to  our  intellectual 
liberty.  Yet  Bentham,  after  adopting  the  purely  animal 
criterium  of  pleasure,  was  perhaps  right  in  treating  his  sub- 
jects as  mere  animals,  and  in  despising  their  convictions. 
With  enough  bread,  meat,  beer,  and  tea,  with  a  good  house 
and  pocket-money,  how  could  any  man  object  to  be  drilled 
exactly  according  to  the  state  recipe,  even  though  it  pre- 
scribed Bentham's  metaphysics,  the  lowest  possible  degrada- 
tion of  a  reasonable  soul  ? 

Further,  the  "greatest-happiness  principle"  is  obnoxious 
to  the  same  objections  as  those  for  which  its  rivals  are  dis- 
placed. Bentham  calls  the  moral  sense  individual  fancy  or 
caprice.  But  caprice  is  pleasure ;  the  capricious  man  takes 
the  line  that  pleases  him,  the  line  that  he  chooses  to  tike. 
The  sympathy  and  antipathy  that  Bentham  sneers  at  are 
only  pleasure  and  pain  ;  and  his  greatest-happiness  principle 
is  only  the  sympathy-and-antipathy  principle  generalised. 
Instead  of  studying  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  the  individual, 
he  studies  those  ot  the  masses.  As  a  politician  speaking  to 
multitudes,  he  strikes  the  average  of  their  pleasures,  and 
calls  it  general  happiness.  But,  after  all,  the  general  happi- 
ness is  only  the  mean  of  individual  likes  and  dislikes;  he  has 
only  substituh-d  public  for  private,  popular  for  individual 
caprice.  But  when  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  what  our  happiness 
ought  to  be,  is,  and  shall  be,  he  only  destroys  our  caprice, 
individual  and  general,  to  impose  his  own  upon  us. 

And  after  thus  generalising  caprice,  and  calling  it  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  and  ordering  us 
to  live  by  its  rules,  Bentham  has  only  upset  his  own  principle. 
"  Pleasure,"  a  man  might  say,  "is  your  rule  of  action  ;  how 
can  you  make  my  pleasure  coincide  with  that  of  the  public  ? 
I  may  be  an  exception  to  the  average ;  by  what  right  do  you 
tell  me  to  prefer  the  pleasure  of  the  public  to  my  own  ? 
'  Conscience  requires  it;'  but  you  contradict  your  system  by 
admitting  conscience.  'Interest  requires  it;'  but  how  can 
my  interest,  which  is  only  my  pleasure,  require  me  to  sa- 
crifice my  pleasure  for  that  of  others  ?  No,  as  Vinet  says, 
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utilitarians  who  have  substituted  general  for  universal  utility 
are  apostates  from  their  system;  they  admit  obligation;  there 
is  no  middle  term  between  individual  interest  and  duty. 
'  But  the  hypothesis  of  society  requires  a  social  end.'  True ; 
but  only  on  hypothesis,  if  I  enter  voluntarily  on  social 
obligations,  I  am  obliged ;  but  if  I  find  myself  without  my 
consent  placed  in  society,  what  obliges  me  to  accept  the 
social  end  of  general  utility  as  my  special  aim  ?  Here  you 
must  introduce  some  obligation  ;  and  in  so  doing,  must  vio- 
late our  paramount  right  of  following  our  own  pleasure,  such 
as  we  judge  it  to  be." 

And  if  Bentham's  principle  is  untenable  in  theory,  what  is 
it  in  practice?  First,  it  is  unintelligible.  "  Pleasure"  means 
a  different  thing  to  each  different  person.  In  morals  the  same 
general  term  expresses  all  degrees  of  the  same  kind  of  ethical 
matter;  the  saint  may  accuse  himself  in  the  same  words  as  the 
sinner,  though  the  one  has  scarcely  an  evil  thought  to  confess, 
while  the  other  is  loaded  with  crimes.  So  the  rule  which  tells 
us  to  pursue  the  maximum  of  happiness,  that  is,  our  most 
intense,  longest,  surest,  nearest,  most  productive  and  most 
extended  enjoyment,  means  something  very  different  for  the 
man  of  thought  on  one  hand  and  the  man  of  action  on  the 
other,  the  poet  and  the  prize-fighter,  the  man-about-town  and 
the  sailor.  The  pleasure  of  one  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  other. 
The  philosopher,  with  his  intellectual  enjoyment,  thinks  that 
all  will  have  the  same  tastes  as  himself,  and  so  lays  down  the 
rule,  "  follow  your  pleasures."  And  lo,  the  gardens  of  Epi- 
curus are  transformed  into  a  pigsty.  The  rule,  therefore,  is 
unintelligible,  because  each  person  understands  pleasure  in  a 
different  sense  ;  the  rule  is  mischievous,  because  bad  men 
will  understand  it  in  the  worst  sense.  And  though  it  were 
neither  unintelligible  nor  mischievous,  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. Pursue  that  "which,  taking  all  times  and  all  per- 
sons into  consideration,  leaves  a  balance  of  happiness."  If 
man  were  God,  he  might  both  consider  "all  times  and  all 
persons,"  and  might  know  what  constitutes  his  happiness, — 
what  of  all  possible  combinations  of  the  infinite  number  of 
possible  things  would  give  him  the  greatest  possible  enjoy- 
ment; but  clearly  the  sum  is  too  complex  for  any  human 
arithmetician.  All  the  quantities  are  unknown  and  unknow- 
able. In  spite  of  Bentham,  we  can  tell  whether  a  thing  is 
right  or  wrong  without  reference  to  consequences;  but  we 
cannot  tell  what  pleasure  a  thing  will  give  us  till  we  have 
tried.  No  rule  can  be  given  :  the  same  thing  pleases  us  at 
one  time,  and  pains  us  at  another ;  nothing  is  more  capricious 
than  our  susceptibility  of  pain  and  pleasure.  Pleasure  and 
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pain  are  in  some  sense  sanctions  of  laws ;  but  they  are  blind, 
and  appeal  not  to  reason  but  to  instinct.  If  they  are  the  only 
sanctions  God  has  given,  He  treats  us  as  He  treats  the  brut  is, 
or  as  Bentham  says  English  lawyers  treat  the  public.  "  Do 
you  know  how  they  make  the  common  law  ?  Just  as  a  man 
makes  laws  for  his  dog.  When  your  dog  does  any  thing  you 
want  to  break  him  of,  you  wait  till  he  does  it,  and  then  you 
beat  him  for  it."  And  though  pleasure  and  pain  are  blind 
and  uncontrollable,  yet  Bentham  talks  of  punishing  them. 
"  The  most  abominable  pleasure  ....  is  necessarily  followed 
by  such  a  quantity  of  pain,  that  the  pleasure  in  comparison 
of  it  is  as  nothing;  and  this  is  the  true  and  sole,  but  perfectly 
sufficient  reason,  for  making  it  a  ground  of  punishment." 
That  is,  because  pleasure  entails  pain  naturally,  therefore  it 
should  entail  more  artificially.  This  is  the  reasoning  of  can- 
nibals, who  eat  their  old  fathers.  "  The  pleasure  of  living 
entails  the  pains  of  age,  and  gives  others  the  trouble  of  main- 
taining the  aged ;  therefore  it  should  be  punished  in  a  way 
to  correct  the  evil,  and  benefit  the  community.  This  end  is 
perfectly  attained  by  the  young  people  killing  and  making  a 
meal  of  their  parents." 

Again,  Bentham's  principle  of  happiness,  carried  out  into 
practice,  destroys  the  faculties  on  which  we  depend  for  hap- 
piness. One  of  our  best  feelings  is  gratitude.  Is  the  motive 
for  indulging  the  feeling  to  be  its  pleasure  and  its  utility  ? — 
but  interested  gratitude  is  no  gratitude  at  all.  "  Gratitude," 
says  Vinet,  "  is  accompanied  by  a  pleasure ;  but  we  are  not 
grateful  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  this  pleasure  :  such  a  calcu- 
lation, made  beforehand,  nips  gratitude  in  the  bud."  Jf  the 
son  is  only  to  "justify"  his  love  for  his  lather,  and  the 
mother  for  her  child,  on  the  ground  of  its  utility,  then  the 
devoted  son  is  only  one  who  understands  his  interests  better 
than  the  parricide,  the  affectionate  mother  only  a  better  cal- 
culator than  the  infanticide.  And  how  make  pleasure  a  cri- 
terium  of  modesty  ?  We  have  a  faculty  which,  till  we  have 
outraged  it,  sends  the  blood  tingling  to  the  cheeks,  and  fills 
us  with  the  bitterest  shame  when  an  obscenity  invades  our 
senses  or  our  mind.  What  is  the  use  of  this  faculty  ?  Ben- 
tham teaches  that  it  is  to  enhance  immodest  pleasures  by  all 
coy  arts;  to  prevent  the  victory  being  too  easy,  or  the  joys 
too  fleeting.  The  use  of  modesty  is  to  inflame  immodesty  in 
others,  and  to  be  a  sauce  to  enhance  the  flavour  of  our  own 
immodest  pleasures.  Can  any  system  be  more  suicidal  and 
self-contradictory,  any  more  corrupt,  unnatural,  and  beastly? 

And  utility,  in  Bentham's  sense  of  pleasure,  no  more 
governs  our  external  than  our  internal  acts.  Let  us  take  an 
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illustration  of  his  own.  "  What  constitutes  the  value  of  a 
lot  of  ground  ?  Is  it  not  the  amount  of  pleasure  to  be  drawn 
from  it?  and  does  not  that  value  vary  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  duration  that  we  are  able  to  promise  ourselves  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it?"  Therefore,  as  a  man  of  eighty  cannot 
enjoy  an  estate  so  long  or  so  keenly  as  a  man  of  thirty,  he 
should  pay  less  for  it.  Property  should  be  sold  on  a  sliding 
scale ;  its  value  should  be  a  function  of  the  age  of  the  pur- 
chaser. Perhaps  we  shall  be  told  that  matters  are  equalised 
by  the  old  man's  having  the  power  of  leaving  his  property  to 
whom  he  chooses.  So  they  are,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  such 
a  power  gives  so  intense  a  pleasure,  that  the  prospect  of  soon 
exercising  it  makes  the  old  man's  four  years'  enjoyment  as 
sweet  as  the  young  man's  dreary  waiting  for  half  a  century  to 
give  place  to  his  heir.  The  fact  is,  that  the  buyer  does  not 
go  by  calculations  of  pleasure,  but  by  calculations  of  use, 
which  is  a  very  different  matter.  Use  is  external ;  pleasure 
internal  and  personal :  an  old  man  may  get  as  much  use  out 
of  a  property  as  a  young  one,  however  different  their  personal 
enjoyment  of  it  may  be. 

But  if  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  Bentham's  philosophy 
was  so  weak,  what  constituted  its  strength  ?  First,  Bentham 
was  a  representative  man,  the  living  expression  of  a  material- 
istic age,  which  had  formed  him,  and  taught  him  how  to  re- 
duce to  form  the  materials  it  gave  him.  The  philosophy  of 
the  age  was  sensationalist  and  experimental,  and  denied  the 
existence  of  any  universal  and  necessary  a-priori  ideas.  It 
taught  that  all  light  was  outside  man,  all  darkness  within  him ; 
and  that  he  must  look  out  of  window  even  to  know  himself. 
Physiology  sought  to  comprehend  life  with  microscope  and 
scalpel;  phrenology  to  supplant  moral  science  by  a  mere 
feeling  of  bumps.  Mediaeval  thought  was  derided  when  she 
proclaimed  that  "  unless  man  enters  into  himself,  and  dwells 
there,  he  can  never  know  himself,  nor  see  his  value,  his 
nature,  and  his  natural  beauty."*  Intuition  and  self-con- 
sciousness had  to  give  place  to  external  observation  and  sta- 
tistics. Bacon  had  run  to  seed.  All  thought  was  prostituted 
to  be  a  purveyor  to  the  animal  nature.  Bentham  appeared 
as  the  attorney,  the  spokesman,  the  apologist  of  the  age. 

And  if  he  fl  ittered  the  age  by  assuming  its  principles, 
much  more  so  did  he  by  deducing  therefrom,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  system,  the  measures  then  being  inaugurated.  A 
theory  was  wanted  to  connect  and  systematise  these  details, 
and  to  show  that  they  were  not  accidental  nor  unreasonable  : 
"  Les  raisons  me  viennent  apres,"  said  M.  de  Roannez  to 
•  Raymund  de  Sabunde. 
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Pascal,  "  niais  d'abord  la  cliose  m'agree  ou  me  cheque  sans  en 
savoir  la  raison  ;  et  cependant  cela  me  cheque  par  cette  raison 
que  je  decouvre  qu'ensuite."  "  Mais,"  answered  tlie  philoso- 
pher, "  je  crois  non  pas  que  cela  choquait  par  ces  raisons  qu'on 
trouve  apres,  mais  qu'on  ne  trouve  ces  raisons  que  parceijiu.- 
cela  choque."  One  has  heard  of  official  philosophers  who 
have  their  conclusions  given  them  ready  made,  and  who  shut 
their  eyes,  go  back  ten  paces,  and  without  knowing  where 
they  are  shooting,  will  hit  the  bull's-eye.  He  that  hides 
may  find;  when  you  once  know  that  a  thing  is  to  be,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  find  a  reason  why  it  should  be :  such  a  reason 
is  an  admirable  discovery  of  a  tiling  discovered,  but  it  will 
hardly  furnish  a  rule  for  future  discoveries.  But  the  age  did 
not  care  for  this:  it  saw  its  own  principles  at  the  beginning, 
and  its  own  conclusions  at  the  end ;  and  treated  the  man  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  filiation  between  principles  and 
conclusions  as  a  contemptible  fool. 

Thus  Bentham's  dictatorial,  magisterial,  infallible  tone 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  His  per- 
fect contempt  for  other  men's  understandings,  and  perfect 
confidence  in  his  own,  gave  him  much  of  his  air  of  originality 
and  vigour ;  and  served  to  conceal  much  of  his  sophistry, 
gross  and  palpable  as  it  was.  His  whole  system  was  one 
sophism.  First,  in  order  to  get  a  general  principle,  he  argued, 
because  no  voluntary  agent  acts  except  because  he  pleases, 
therefore  pleasure  is  the  motive  of  every  act ;  evidently  iden- 
tifying pleasure  with  voluntary  movement.  Next,  in  order 
to  please  the  men  of  his  age,  he  restricted  pleasure  to  its 
usual  sense,  so  as  to  make  his  maxim  mean  that  \ve  were  to 
act  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  to  our  sensorium  the  longest, 
largest,  and  intensest  titillation.  Thus  he  made  "  pleasure" 
elastic,  meaning  in  each  place  just  what  he  liked. 

In  spite  of  Bentham's  inability  to  philosophise,  evident  to 
any  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  wade  through  a  few  of  his 
muddy  pages  on  metaphysics,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  so- 
phistry is  involuntary.  We  cannot  acquit  him  of  insincerity. 
We  have  seen  how,  in  his  ontology,  he  dares  not  class  soul 
and  God  among  fictions ;  though  the  symmetry  of  his  system 
requires  it.  In  his  ethics  he  tells  us  that  theology  refers  all  to 
God's  pleasure ;  and  that  we  know  God's  pleasure  by  observ- 
ing our  own,  and  pronouncing  it  to  be  His.  •  "  Accordingly, 
what  is  called  the  pleasure  of  God  is  and  must  necessarily  be 
(revelation  apart)  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  good  plea- 
sure of  the  person,  whoever  he  be,  who  is  pronouncing  what 
he  believes  or  pretends  to  be  God's  pleasure."*  Who  cannot 
*  Morals  and  Legislation,  c.  ii.  no.  18  note. 
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see  that  the  words  "  revelation  apart"  are  a  mere  tub  thrown 
to  the  whale,  like  Mr.  Buckle's  writing  He  with  an  H  when 
it  refers  to  God,  to  blanch  the  fact  that  he  denies  His  exist- 
ence ?  Another  insincerity,  worthy  of  any  false  prophet,  is 
the  use  that  Bentham  makes  of  one  kind  of  knowledge  to  re- 
commend himself  as  an  authority  in  another.  He  was  a  pro- 
found political  mechanic,  and  also  an  atheist ;  and  he  made 
his  practical  writings  the  vestibule  of  his  atheism,  inveigling 
people  to  accept  the  latter  on  the  strength  of  the  former. 
He  was  a  "  souper,"  who  would  buy  our  religious  convictions 
in  exchange  for  his  instructions  in  legislation.  This  is  a  com- 
mon ruse  of  impiety :  Comte,  Humboldt,  Buffon,  and  a  host 
more,  not  content  with  success  in  their  own  line,  think  that 
nothing  is  done  unless  they  also  break  the  gates  of  religion 
with  their  alien  weapons,  and  plant  their  standard  in  the 
midst  of  Rome.  This  transparent  trick  is  too  successful  with 
Englishmen ;  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  so  eminently  prac- 
tical, so  prone  to  prove  the  pudding  by  the  eating,  and  so  sus- 
picious of  logic,  that  success  goes  for  reason.  If  a  man  suc- 
ceeds in  sounding  a  secret  of  nature,  we  think  that  all  beyond 
nature  is  open  to  him ;  he  that  is  most  practical  is  the  best 
theorist ;  even  in  religion  an  Englishman  would  rather  believe 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington  than  St.  Austin 
and  St.  Jerome. 

Insincere  to  his  friends,  Bentham  was  insolent  to  his  foes. 
Few  persons  have  ever  so  ludicrously  misrepresented  the  sys- 
tems they  pretended  to  discuss.  He  arrogantly  parades  be- 
fore us  an  unsightly  caricature,  coolly  assuring  us  that  it  is  a 
just  portrait  of  our  opinions,  which  he  knows  better  than  we 
do.  Take  as  an  example  his  account  of  the  "  ascetic"  prin- 
ciple : 

"  Ascetic  is  a  term  that  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  monks. 
It  comes  from  a  Greek  word  which  signifies  exercise.  The  practices 
by  which  monks  sought  to  distinguish  themselves  from  other  men 
were  called  their  exercises.  These  exercises  consisted  in  so  many 
contrivances  they  had  for  tormenting  themselves.  By  this  they 
thought  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  Deity.  For  the  Deity, 
said  they,  is  a  Being  of  infinite  benevolence.  Now  a  being  of  the 
most  ordinary  benevolence  is  pleased  to  see  others  make  themselves 
as  happy  as  they  can;  therefore  to  make  ourselves  as  unhappy  as 
we  can,  is  the  way  to  please  the  Deity.  If  any  body  ask  them  what 
motive  they  could  find  for  doing  all  this,  O,  said  they,  you  are  not 
to  imagine  that  we  are  punishing  ourselves  for  nothing  ;  we  know 
very  well  what  we  are  about.  You  are  to  know  that  for  every 
grain  of  pain  it  costs  us  now,  we  are  to  have  a  hundred  grains  of 
pleasure  by  and  by." 
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And  this  balderdash  was  received  in  England  as  a  true 
account  of  that  system  whose  real  expression  we  find  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  hymn : 

"  My  God,  I  love  Thee,  not  because 

I  hope  for  heaven  thereby, 
Nor  because  they  who  love  Thee  not 
Must  burn  eternally." 

Even  secular  poetry  might  have  taught  Bentham  a  better 
lesson.  "  1  love  my  love  because  she  loves  me,"  is  truer  phi- 
losophy than  all  that  utilitarians  ever  wrote.  But  Bentham 
cared  no  more  for  poetry  than  for  religion  :  he  only  wanted 
first  to  make  a  general  formula,  "pursue  the  maximum  of 
happiness,"  that  should  include  both  sensualism  and  asceti- 
cism ;  and  then  to  explode  the  latter  as  absurd,  and  leave 
sensuality  alone  on  the  stage. 

And  if  he  was  impudent  in  statement,  he  was  equally  so 
in  argument.  We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  his  sys- 
tem is,  that  "  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  attached  to 
the  throne  of  pleasure  and  pain."  Controvert  this  funda- 
mental position,  and  he  exclaims : 

"  Is  it  never  from  any  other  considerations  but  those  of  utility 
that  we  derive  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  ?  I  do  not  know,  I 
do  not  care.  Whether  a  moral  sentiment  can  be  originally  conceived 
from  any  other  source  than  a  view  of  utility,  is  one  question  ;  whe- 
ther, upon  reflection  and  examination,  it  can  be  persisted  in  and 
justified  on  any  other  ground  by  a  person  reflecting  within  himself, 
is  another;  whether,  in  point  of  right,  it  can  properly  be  justified 
on  any  other  ground  by  a  person  addressing  himself  to  the  com- 
munity, is  another.  The  two  first  are  matters  of  speculation  :  it 
matters  not,  comparatively  speaking,  how  they  are  decided.  The 
last  is  a  question  of  practice ;  the  decision  of  it  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  that  of  any  can  be." 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  our  notions  of  duty  and 
right,  is  one  about  which  Bentham  knows  little  and  cares 
less ;  the  standard  of  it  in  private  morals  is  a  question  which 
he  contemptuously  passes  over  as  of  little  importance.  Yet, 
after  this  concession,  he  will  return  to  it,  and  write  a  book 
about  deontology  in  which  he  will  coolly  re-assume  all  that  he 
has  given  up.  Just  so  when  he  was  pressed  with  the  conse- 
quences of  his  assertion  that  all  motives  are  identical,  he 
retorted,  "  You  fool ;  don't  you  know  that  motives  and  in- 
tentions are  different  ?  The  motives  of  action  are  all  equal, 
the  consequences  differ  ;  the  intention  looks  to  the  conse- 
quences." Besides  the  falsehood  of  this  statement,  Bentham 
seems  to  forget  that  he  had  made  the  same  mistake  as  he  im- 
putes to  his  antagonist  by  identifying  motives  with  ends  or 
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objects.     It  is  the  thief  charging  his  fleeced  accuser  with 
robbery. 

After  this,  we  are  entitled  to  call  Jeremy  Bentham,  as  a 
philosopher,  the  greatest  humbug  of  the  age.  This  is  the 
first  element  of  his  strength.  The  second  is,  that  he  was  per- 
haps the  best  political  mechanic  that  ever  lived.  His  recom- 
mendations are  characterised  by  the  shrewdest  common  sense  ; 
and  contributed  most  effectually  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
principle^to  which,  however  falsely,  he  affiliated  them.  Wher- 
ever he  was  inspired,  the  real  thought  that  inspired  him  was 
liberty ;  the  removal  of  all  trammels  was  his  demand.  He 
struggled  to  free  us  from  the  leading-strings  of  nursing- 
fathers  and  nursing-mothers;  to  make  commercial,  political, 
and  religious  protectionists  aware  that  man,  as  man,  has  no 
right  to  impose  himself  on  others:  that,  in  Father  Hecker's 
words,  "  every  man  was  made  by  his  Creator  to  do  his 
own  thinking;  and  that  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  has  any 
right  to  dictate  his  belief,  or  make  his  private  convictions  or 
sentiments  binding  upon  others."  We  could  quote  some 
noble  passages  of  Bentham  in  this  vein;  but  our  space  for- 
bids it.  He  tells  us,  that  if  we  differ  from  other  men,  we 
must  be  content  to  do  so ;  that  we  must  get  rid  of  our  desire 
to  make  others  truckle  to  us ;  that  the  end  of  political  eco- 
nomy is  to  give  security  for  wealth,  security  for  industry  and 
ingenuity  in  getting  it,  and  security  for  performance  of  con- 
tracts ; — all  this,  and  the  like,  manifestly  derived  not  from 
the  greatest-happiness  principle,  but  from  the  principle  of 
liberty.  The  same  principle  governs  his  penal  code,  which 
would  prevent  detrimental  acts  with  as  little  prejudice  to 
liberty  as  possible.  Excessive  punishment  he  calls  an  offence 
against  the  welfare — we  should  say  against  the  liberty — of 
the  public. 

So  far  from  these  measures  being  derived  from  the  "  great- 
est-happiness principle,"  they  are  entirely  opposed  to  it.  The 
legislation  which  pretends  to  provide  our  pleasures  is  the 
most  meddlesome,  annoying,  parsonic,  paternal  system  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  the  most  galling  to  the  dignity  of  man. 
The  legislation  that  leaves  our  spontaneity  alone,  contented 
with  ensuring  liberty  and  security,  and  letting  happiness 
take  care  of  itself,  i;  the  true  legislation  for  freemen.  Thus 
the  principle  of  liberty,  though  it  may  not  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  morals  and  legislation,  is  at  least  of  much  wider 
application  than  the  principle  of  happiness.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  opposed  the  absolute  truth  to  Bentham's  false- 
hood; our  object  was  not  to  construct,  but  to  demolish:  every 
wrong  system  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  one  above  it, 
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which  contains  all  the  truth  of  the  wrong  one,  but  may  in  its 
turn  require  to  be  supplemented  and  explained  by  a  still 
higher  philosophy.  We  have  shown,  then,  that  utilitarianism 
founded  on  pleasure  is  an  Epicurean  dream,  though  the  utili- 
tarianism built  on  the  free  use  of  our  faculties  is  a  fruitful 
reality.  This  is  the  principle  that  accounts  for  Bentham's 
triumphs;  though  it  is  not  the  one  which  he  defended,  and 
to  whuh  he  has  given  his  name.  Unlike  Bacon,  whose  prin- 
ciple was  »ood,  and  whose  rules  for  induction  have  marked  a 
new  era  in  science,  though  his  applications  of  his  rules  were 
often  absurd,  Bentham's  details  are  wonderfully  clever  and 
sensible,  but  the  principle  to  which  he  attempts  to  affiliate 
them  is  absurd,  dangerous,  wicked,  and  inhuman. 
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IT  is  useless  to  inveigh  against  the  feeling  of  nationality;  for 
it  is  a  reality,  a  thing  to  be  used  according  to  the  laws  of 
its  nature,  not  to  be  either  ignored  or  crushed.  Catholics 
in  England  have  reason  to  be  prejudiced  against  it,  because 
of  the  spectacle  which  the  national  Establishment  presents  to 
their  e^es.  But  it  is  no  good  argument  to  say,  because  a 
thing  is  abused,  therefore  there  is  no  use  for  it;  rather,  the 
more  frightful  the  abuse,  the  more  reason  to  find  out  and 
enforce  the  light  use.  A  great  abuse  can  only  occur  in  a 
matter  where  a  great  use  is  possible.  A  thing  which  is  insig- 
nificant cannot  command  the  attention,  much  less  the  affec- 
tion, of  a  multitude ;  and  if  it  could,  the  multitude  could  not 
do  much  harm  with  it.  That  the  ferling  of  nationality  leads 
to  a  gigantic  abuse  in  England,  seems,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a 
proof  that  the  ieeling  may  be  put  to  a  memorable  use. 

And  we  see  that  even  in  religious  matters  it  is  put  to  good 
use  in  all  parts  of  the  Catholic  world.  We  are  not  about  to 
defend  Gallicanism,  or  Anglicanism,  or  any  other  "  ism"  or 
schism,  which  would  have  a  truth  apart,  a  God  all  to  itself, 
a  wisdom  in  which  foreigners  cannot  partake,  a  reason  not 
communicable  to  people  born  beyond  a  certain  boundary. 
Reason  is  not  local  ;  truth  cannot  be  locked  up  in  a  box,  or 
put  into  the  pound,  or  warned  off  the  frontier  by  custom- 
house officers.  But  affection  is  local  ;  as  truly  as  the  human 
heart  clings  to  home,  family,  and  friends,  so  truly  does  the 
Christian  heart  cling  to  the  local  memorials  of  religion.  What 
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but  the  expression  of  this  feeling  are  the  pilgrimages  and 
sanctuaries  of  the  Catholic  world  ?  There  is  no  particular 
truth  built  up  in  their  walls,  or  buried  in  their  crypts  ;  there 
is  not  any  special  doctrine  to  be  learned  at  Jerusalem,  or 
Rome,  or  Compostella,  or  La  Salette ;  but  there  is  food  for 
the  affections  ;  there  is  in  each  place  a  well  of  devotion,  the 
waters  of  which  the  buckets  of  stationary  housekeeping  me- 
ditation can  hardly  draw.  The  English  abuse  the  feeling  of 
nationality  by  confounding  feeling  and  thought.  They  must 
not  only  have  the  places  to  which  their  affections  cling,  but 
they  must  have  a  national  tribunal  of  truth.  In  opposing  them, 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  go  too  far,  or  to  be  led  to  deny 
that  the  affections  may  have  a  national  and  local  home  be- 
cause the  intellect  and  reason  cannot. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  national  ecclesiastical  feeling  is 
most  strongly  manifested,  is  that  of  devotion  to  national  and 
local  saints.  We  cannot  cross  the  Channel  without  becoming 
soon  aware  of  this  fact.  Each  district  has  its  own  patron, — 
some  holy  man  who  blessed  it  with  his  presence  centuries 
ago,  and  whose  memory  has  ever  since  lived  in  the  hearts 
and  on  the  lips  of  the  people  of  the  place.  In  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  the  case  is  the  same  ;  so 
is  it  in  places  where,  though  Catholic  unity  has  not  been  pre- 
served, the  Catholic  faith  has  not  been  forgotten, — in  Russia, 
Greece,  and  the  orthodox  East  each  district  preserves  the 
memory  of  its  own  patrons.  Even  Rome  itself,  the  centre  of 
all,  the  place  where,  if  any  where,  all  national  predilection 
should  be  set  aside, — Rome  itself  honours  her  own  saints, 
and  seeks  to  spread  their  particular  devotions  through  the 
world.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  this.  The  Jesuit  rule 
about  persons  sent  on  missions  is,  that,  they  should  be  inti- 
mately known  to  the  superior — notissimos  superiori.  This  is 
human  nature.  It  is  of  very  little  use  for  one  not  an  Oxonian 
to  stand  for  an  Oxford  professorship  ;  the  shortest  way  to  an 
Anglican  bishopric  is  to  make  friends  with  the  premier.  So 
it  is  at  Rome  ;  cceteris  paribus,  an  ecclesiastic  whose  sphere 
of  labour  had  been  there,  would  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  preferment  than  one  whose  sphere  had  lain  in  distant  pro- 
vinces. An  inferior  talent  known  at  head-quarters  is  on  a 
surer  road  to  distinction  than  the  most  sublime  genius  ex- 
haling itself  on  the  frontiers.  So  it  is  with  devotions:  if  we 
say  the  Roman  prayers,  we  must  pray  to  those  whom  they 
pray  to  at  Rome  ;  and  those  are  the  saints  who  are  best 
known  at  Rome,  who  have  laboured  there,  taught  there, 
have  spoken  the  Rormm  tongue,  and  left  their  monuments  on 
Roman  soil.  But  Rome  is  careful  not  to  push  aside  local 
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memories.  Each  village  saint  is  greater  in  his  own  place 
than  the  greatest  that  comes  from  a  distance.  Though  Roman 
missionaries  and  Italian  artists  have  transplanted  St.  Law- 
rence, St.  Sebastian,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Cecilia,  into  all  lands, 
they  have  not  obliterated,  nor  sought  to  obliterate,  the  local 
devotions.  Each  section  of  the  Church  still  venerates  its 
own  founders,  its  own  apostles,  its  own  saints :  missionaries 
of  each  nation  transplant  the  national  worship  ;  France  car- 
ries the  banner  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  farther  than  the  mis- 
sionaries of  old  carried  those  of  St.  Lawrence  or  St.  Gregory. 
Each  order  propagates  its  own  patronage.  The  Jesuits  pane- 
gyrise the  Saints  of  the  Society,  the  Friars  preach  about  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  the  Oratorians  about  St.  Philip, 
the  Redemptorists  about  St.  Alphonsus.  The  local,  national, 
corporate  spirit,  so  far  from  being  discouraged,  is  encouraged 
in  matters  of  devotion. 

And  with  reason  ;  for  why  should  not  the  Church  use 
every  element  in  humanity  that  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ?  But  just  this  spirit  of  nationality  is  one  of  the 
strongest  in  our  nature.  Why  is  the  enthusiasm  we  feel  for 
Wellington  so  much  greater  than  that  we  have  for  Napoleon  ? 
What  leads  the  Englishman  even  to  maintain  that  our  war- 
rior was  the  greater  man  of  the  two  ?  Now  put  the  case  : 
Suppose  we  had  possessed  a  Catholic  Wellington,  a  man  who 
had  led  our  missionaries  to  victory,  under  whom  either  our 
country  or  India  had  been  subdued  to  the  faith,  whose  deeds 
had  been  miraculous,  whose  character  winning,  whose  influ- 
ence unbounded, — who  does  not  see  that  the  devotion  to  such 
a  man  would  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  for 
the  propagation  of  the  cause  for  which  he  fought,  one  of  the 
strongest  preservatives  of  its  hold  on  the  popular  mind  ?  De- 
votion to  him  would  be  the  natural  expression  of  Catholic 
zeal :  it  would  imply  no  comparison  of  him  with  the  apostles 
of  other  countries,  far  less  would  it  lead  to  any  hostility  or 
jealous  emulation  ;  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  partisans 
of  different  saints  fighting  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
nomes  of  Egypt  for  their  different  gods,  whether  ibis,  cro- 
codile, or  hippopotamus.  For  all  Catholic  saints  fought  for 
one  end ;  and  however  divergent  in  life,  their  misunderstand- 
ings are  all  sunk  and  absorbed  in  the  greatness  of  the  cause 
for  which  they  laboured.  There  is  no  danger  to  Catholic  unity 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  champions  ;  it  is  not  a  source  of 
weakness  that  each  town,  each  village,  should  have  its  local 
memorials,  its  own  traditions,  its  own  sanctuary,  \\here  the 
idea  lives,  and  is,  as  it  were,  incarnate  for  the  benefit  of  the 
neighbourhood. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  great  sign  of  weakness  and  lan- 
guor when  there  are  no  such  national  or  local  memories,  or 
when  they  are  so  loosely  held  that  they  give  way  to  the  first 
intruder  that  comes  to  supplant  them.  Thus  it  is  in  England  ; 
we  have  absolutely  no  national  saints,  none  who  live  in  our 
memories  arid  affections.  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Cuthbert  are 
almost  the  only  ones  who  have  survived  the  crash  of  the  Re- 
formation ;  of  those  who  have  laboured  and  died  since,  we 
have  preserved  scarcely  a  memory.  If  any  other  Church  in 
the  world  had  such  a  list  of  martyrs  to  show  as  we  have  had 
during  the  last  three  centuries,  would  it  suffer,  think  you, 
their  glcry  to  be  shut  up  in  the  two  volumes  of  Challoner's 
Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests,  and  to  be  buried  in  the  dust 
of  the  library  ?  A  saint's  life  that  only  lives  in  books,  is  like 
music  written  but  never  performed  ;  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
student,  but  it  cannot  move  the  masses.  The  memory  of  saints 
should  be  speaking,  not  mute  ;  it  should  be  in  the  heart  and 
on  the  lips,  not  merely  on  paper.  Here,  as  every  where  else 
in  religious  matters,  the  letter  kills,  or  at  least  lets  people  die, 
while  it  is  the  spirit  that  quickens  and  makes  them  live. 

Our  great  controversialists  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  were  not  at  all  inclined  to  slur  over  matters 
so  complacently.  The  more  they  saw  the  Church  suffer  in  our 
land,  the  more  they  boasted  of  her  national  glories.  "  Fisher 
of  Rochester,"  writes  Alan  Cope,*  "and  Thomas  More,  were 
the  two  great  lights,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  Europe  ; 
the  one  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  clergy,  the  other  of 
the  laity,  in  gravity,  learning,  and  virtue.  If  God  had  let  a 
man  pick  out  from  all  Europe  the  two  men  most  worthy  of 
performing  this  service  for  Christianity,  I  don't  think  he 
could  any  where  have  found  such  a  noble  pair.  And  when  I 
meditate  on  these  our  martyrs,  a  pleasant  thought  strikes  me 
— how  singularly  God  favours  England  in  comparison  to  other 
nations.  For  as,  according  to  Sabellicus,  He  gave  our  coun- 
try the  prerogative  of  being  the  first  of  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire  to  make  public  profession  of  Christianity, 
so  now  He  has  granted  it  another  favour,  to  be  foremost  of 
all  in  offering  illustrious  and  glorious  martyrs  for  the  defence 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  her  Head  under  Christ.  For 
I  do  not  remember  that  any  martyr  ever  suffered  before  them 
for  this  cause,  except  perhaps  Isodore,  the  metropolitan  of 
the  Ruthenians,  whom  the  Muscovites  put  to  death  on  his 
return  from  the  Council  of  Florence,  where  he  had  acknow- 
ledged in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks, 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.     But  in  his  case  other  questions 
of  religion  were  mixed  up." 

We  do  not  print  this  extract  to  defend  in  every  respect 
its  historical  accuracy,  but  to  show  by  what  means  the  poor 
exiles  of  Louvain,  Douay,  and  Kheims  kept  up  their  spirits, 
and  braced  themselves  for  their  unheard-of  toils.  They  did 
not  despair  of  their  country;  rather  they  looked  upon  its 
sufferings  as  a  sign  of  God's  favour  to  it.  Disaster  did  not 
discourage  them;  defeat  and  exile  only  renewed  their  enthu- 
siasm. Jn  the  depths  of  misery,  "  convened  at  midnight  in 
outhouses,"  hunted  like  wild-beasts,  in  squalor,  in  prison, 
in  the  pillory,  on  the  gallows,  their  national  Church  shone  all 
the  brighter  in  their  eyes,  and  glowed  all  the  more  warmly  in 
their  hearts.  They  inundated  Christendom  with  the  fame  of 
their  martyrs:  they  placed  their  pictures  over  their  altars; 
they  got  the  Pope's  authority  to  consecrate  altar-stones  with 
their  relics ;  they  invoked  their  intercession  ;  they  lived  by 
their  examples.  Why  should  we  forget  all  this?  In  forget- 
ting it,  do  we  not  lose  a  great  source  of  strength  and  courage, 
a  subjective  idea  that  might  invigorate  and  brace  our  souls, 
an  objective  reality  by  the  aid  of  which  we  might  do  something 
in  our  generation  ? 

Such  were  the  thoughts  that  led  us  to  search  for,  and 
from  time  to  time  to  print,  such  unpublished  memorials  of  our 
heroic  age  as  we  could  discover.  Our  hope  was,  that  in  time 
we  should  collect  materials  for  a  new  and  enlarged  edition 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests.  For  a  new  edition  of 
it  seems  necessary.  One  fault  of  that  excellent  work  is  its 
dullness.  The  good  Bishop  who  compiled  it  had  no  dramatic 
insight,  no  poetical  power.  In  his  anxiety  for  the  bare  truth, 
he  has  given  us  less  than  the  truth.  Like  a  statistician,  he 
has  pared  away  all  individuality,  all  personality.  We  read 
life  after  life,  and  are  scarcely  aware  that  we  are  reading 
about  different  men;  there  is  a  sameness,  a  monotony,  that 
could  not  have  been  in  nature.  The  most  exaggerati  d  mili- 
tary discipline  cannot  drill  its  victims  into  perfect  identity. 
We  have  heard  a  critical  genius  complain  ot  certain  colleges, 
that  they  turned  out  all  their  young  men  in  one  pattern,  like 
so  many  pairs  of  shoes  made  to  order ;  but  place  these  men 
in  difficulties  and  perils,  and  leave  them  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  the  spirit  of  adventure  will  develop  in  one,  the 
spirit  of  caution  in  another,  and  we  shall  soon  have  distinct 
individualities  to  deal  with.  But  Challoner's  characters  are 
all  carved  out  of  the  same  stuff,  and  into  the  same  shape.  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  records  he  followed  ?  Strange  if  through- 
out the  time  when  Shakespeare  was  delineating  human  nature 
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as  it  has  never  been  painted  before  or  since,  when  Bacon 
and  Milton  were  living  and  writing,  those  of  our  people  who 
deserved  it  could  not  find  a  single  biographer  who  could  take 
their  portraits.  Could  not  Catholics  write  or  paint  ?  On  the 
contrary,  was  not  Shakespeare  himself  a  Catholic  ?  But 
independently  of  him,  who  more  electrical  in  his  flashing 
eloquence  than  Campion  ;  who  more  solid,  strong,  clear,  and 
pointed  than  Parsons  ?  Somewhere  or  other,  one  would  think, 
materials  must  exist  for  more  lifelike,  more  dramatic,  more 
individualised  portraits  of  our  martyrs  and  apostles.  And 
there  are  some  whose  portraits  would  be  well  worth  hav- 
ing. There  is  Father  Parsons,  who  fills  quite  an  important 
place  in  European  history ;  whose  name  was  a  bugbear  to 
politicians,  and  whose  counsels  often  determined  the  course 
of  kings:  his  is  a  great  and  most  significant  figure.  'Ihen 
there  is  Stapleton,  the  professor  of  Louvain,  who  furnished 
Bellarmine  with  the  best  arguments  in  his  controversies. 
There  is  the  large-hearted  Allen,  with  his  ecclesiastical  wisdom 
and  prudence  not  unalloyed  with  grievous  political  mistakes. 
There  is  the  introspective  Southwell,  living  in  a  palace  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  and  in  his  dismal  garret  packing  thoughts 
close  and  compounding  conceits  in  verses  which  often  have 
the  smack  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  Campion  the  eloquent, 
the  impassioned,  the  gentlest  of  men,  the  "gem  of  Christen- 
dom." Tlu-re  is  Sanders  the  historian,  sharing  the  perils  of 
the  Irish  insurgents,  and  dying,  as  a  priest  should,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  They  are  stars  that  differ  in  magnitude, 
in  brilliancy,  in  colour,  in  combination,  as  well  as  in  name. 
As  men  they  are  good  subjects  for  painting,  if  we  could  but 
recover  their  likeness.  This  we  cannot  well  expect  to  do  by 
any  amount  of  search  in  record-offices  and  among  state-papers ; 
as  well  attempt  to  paint  a  mansion  from  its  title-deeds,  as 
try  to  construct  a  portrait  out  of  records  of  dates  of  imprison- 
ment, of  informations  of  spies,  of  catalogues  of  the  houses 
they  haunted,  of  arraignments,  and  legal  reports  of  execu- 
tions. These  are  most  valuable  as  supplying  the  dry  dates, 
the  bare  outlines,  the  skeleton  of  the  biography ;  we  must 
search  elsewhere  for  the  flesh  and  fihre.  Occasionally  among 
these  records  we  meet  with  an  original  letter  of  some  im- 
portance ;  but  in  such  case  its  preservation  has  been  an  ac- 
cident. The  dry,  tabulating,  formal  minds  of  officials  saw  no 
reason  why  such  things  should  go  into  their  chest,  or  be 
entered  on  their  journals ;  so  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them 
in  any  quantities.  In  collections  of  more  general  scope  such 
letters  are  rare ;  for  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  the  memorials 
of  Catholics  have  been  thought  worthy  ot  a  place  in  our  inu- 
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seums  and  libraries.  A  man  may  spend  his  life  diving  and 
delving  in  the  masses  of  materials,  without  exhuming  much 
that  is  of  very  startling  interest  or  novelty.  Doubtless  he 
will  come  to  take  great  interest  in  his  discoveries — what  an- 
tiquary does  not? — but  this  will  not  make  the  public  take 
intere*t  in  them.  Our  minds  are  so  constituted,  that  we  may 
take  pleasure  in  any  thing.  We  may  even  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation of  genealogies  with  the  zest  of  a  sportsman  for 
partridges,  and  rejoice  over  the  verification  of  a  date  as  a 
general  triumphs  over  a  captured  fortress.  But  the  antiqua- 
rian is  living  in  a  world  of  his  own  ;  the  great  world  passes 
by  on  the  other  side,  and  makes  no  account  of  his  labours. 

But  while  the  stores  of  unpublished  materials  are  so  un- 
grateful in  tlieir  returns,  are  we  sure  that  the  most  has  been 
made  of  what  has  once  been  known,  and  is  now  forgotten  ? 
Are  there  no  books,  almost  as  rare  as  manuscripts,  which 
would  serve  our  turn  ?  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  se- 
veral ;  one  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  some  of  the  provincial 
libraries  of  France  :  a  great  German  critic,  who  happens 
to  posse-s  a  copy  of  it,  wrote  to  us  about  it,  as  being  "  per- 
haps unknown  in  England ;  I  have  never  seen  it  quoted." 
And  yet  it  contains  the  most  lively,  lifelike  portraits  of 
several  of  our  martyrs  that  perhaps  have  ever  been  penned. 
It  is  written  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  de  Marsys,  who  lived 
some  years  in  Ergland  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He 
was  probably  one  of  the  Frenchmen  attracted  to  this  coun- 
try in  hopes  of  establishing  a  business  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Queen  Henrietta.  He  talks  of  his  "having  long 
had  a  common  interest  with  the  English  Catholics  by  the 
participation  of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  they  gave  me  in 
hugger-mugger  in  their  houses,  and  of  the  evils  which  they 
had  to  suffer  in  public  for  God's  cause,  and  which  I  describe 
in  this  work,  undertaken  for  their  glory  and  defence,  and  for 
which  I  was  banished  from  England,  where  1  had  begun  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune."  His  book  is  in  three  parts. 
The  first  two  are  entitled,  "  History  of  the  present  persecu- 
tion of  Catholics  in  England  ;"  the  thiid.  "  The  glorious  death 
of  several  English  priests,  seculars  and  religious,  who  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  England  for  the  defence  of  the  faith  in 
this  last  persecution."  It  contains  the  biographies  of  fifteen 
priests,  with  most  of  whom  the  author  was  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  almost  all  of  whom  he  saw  hanged.  It  was 
published  immediately  after  his  return  to  France  in  1646. 
What  he  had  seen  here  made  him  an  enthusiast  in  our  cause. 
As  an  Englishman  might  return  from  Rome  or  Paris  anxious 
above  all  things  to  propagate  the  knowledge  of  St.  Philip 
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Neri  or  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  in  his  own  country,  so  did  M.  de 
Marsys  return  to  France  with  his  head  and  his  heart  full  of 
"  the  blessed  William  Ward,"  or  "  the  blessed  Ambrose  Bar- 
low." Though  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  was  at  the  time  filling 
Paris  and  the  whole  realm  with  the  odour  of  his  good  works, 
De  Marsys  does  not  write  of  him,  but  about  our  persecuted 
people.  This  must  be  remembered.  If  our  author  compares 
the  Catholic  body  in  England  to  that  out  of  England,  it  was 
no  degenerate  age  that  formed  the  other  term  of  the  com- 
parison, or  that  was  used  as  a  foil  to  make  gray  look  white. 

After  giving  a  brief  abstract  of  the  penal  laws  then  in 
force  against  our.  religion,  De  Marsys  exclaims : 

"  But  I  should  never  finish  if  1  were  to  describe  all  these 
cruelties,  or  all  the  marvels  which  God's  providence  daily  works  in 
this  liitle  nook  of  earth,  or  the  fruits  that  are  produced  in  God's 
vineyard  by  the  care  of  the  holy  and  learned  labourers  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  their  neighbour.  Really  they 
all  work  with  a  zeal  so  prudent  and  so  disinterested,  they  unite 
such  address  to  their  power,  such  tact  to  their  charity,  such  dis- 
cretion to  their  labour,  such  humility  to  their  profound  learning,  and 
such  good  examples  to  their  precepts,  that  without  doubt  heresy 
must  at  last  sink  under  their  strokes,  though  it  be  aided  by  all  the 
powers  of  hell.  Nothing  tires  these  unconquerable  heroes  of  the 
Church,  nothing  disgusts  them,  nothing  strikes  them  with  astonish- 
ment. You  may  see  them  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  day  or  night,  in 
town  or  country,  as  careless  of  their  lives  during  the  heats  of  persecu- 
tion as  in  the  calm,  whenever  an  occasion  presents  itself  of  gaining  a 
soul  to  God  or  of  assisting  one  already  gained.  In  a  word,  I  can 
say  that  God's  vineyard  was  never  more  carefully  or  more  success- 
fully cultivated,  though  in  a  land  very  thorny  and  very  ungrateful." 

He  protests  that  he  writes  only  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  and 
beseeches  his  reader  to  believe  him  when  he  declares,  that 
"  our  martyrs,  who  have  died  so  generously  for  the  defence  of 
the  truth,  and  whose  marvels  he  describes,  have  inspired  him 
with  sentiments  far  removed  from  falsehood  and  flattery." 
He  confesses  that  in  his  youth  he  was  prejudiced  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  thought  their  charity  not  free  from  self-interest. 
But  in  England,  he  says,  it  was  his  delight,  which  he  indulged 
perhaps  with  too  great  curiosity,  to  observe  their  conduct 
closely  both  for  his  own  edification  and  that  of  others  ;  and  he 
believes  that  few  persons  have  looked  more  deeply  into  them, 
or  can  speak  with  more  knowledge  and  less  passion  than  him- 
self. It  is  a  testimony,  he  says,  which  he  owes  to  the  truth, 
to  declare  that  he  has  never  seen  any  thing  more  pure  than 
their  zeal,  or  more  moderate  than  their  rule  of  life. 

While  he  was  in  England  the  conversions  of  Protestant 
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ministers  went  on  much  as  they  do  at  present ;  not  so  nu- 
merously, hut  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  puhlic  attention 
always  agog.  Then  as  now  there  were  several  who  wished  to 
declare  themselves  Catholics,  but  were  held  back  by  the  ties 
of  wile  and  family.  Yet,  he  tells  us,  though  every  advantage 
is  offered  to  renegade  Catholics,  and  though  the  Protestant 
who  becomes  a  Catholic  has  nothii  g  but  crosses  to  expect,  still 
the  number  of  those  who  keep  retuining  to  the  Church  is 
greater  than  that  of  those  who  apostatise.  On  this  question 
of  conversion  he  makes  the  following  observations: 

"  It  is  an  infallible  remark,  which  I  have  never  known  to  fail  in 
a  single  case,  that  the  passage  from  the  Church  to  heresy  is  always 
by  tlie  way  of  vice  ;  while  the  path  of  heretics  to  the  Church  is  always 
by  the  ladder  of  moral  virtues,  which,  however  dead  they  may  be 
without  fa>tli  and  charity,  yet  dispose  men  to  receive  the  grace  and 
inspiration  of  God.  Chastity  and  humility  are  the  great  steps  to 
mount  tlie  holy  hill ;  incontinence  and  pride  are  the  two  forerunners 
of  apostasy.  There  is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  make  a  good  Protestant 
out  of  a  bad  Catholic;  it  is  like  making  a  slipper  out  of  an  old 
boot.  \Ve  have  at  least  this  advantage,  that  their  synagogue  is  the 
sewer  of  the  Church,  the  cesspool  which  receives  its  excrements 
and  its  putiid  purulence.  But  at  the  hour  ofdeaih  most  ot  them 
sing  another  soug,  and  often  ask  for  a  priest  when  none  can  be  had." 

M.  de  Marsys,  it  must  be  owned,  uses  strong  language. 
But  his  idea  is  no  more  offensive  than  that  of  Swift,  when  he 
accused  the  Pope  of  throwing  all  his  weeds  over  the  garden- 
wall  of  the  Establishment.  From  this  our  author  goes  on  to 
discuss  a  question  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  which  puts  in 
a  strong  light  that  which  constitutes  the  great  drawback  of  a 
country  where  a  false  religion  is  established.  Jn  France  a 
man  may  remain  in  vice,  even  in  infidelity,  for  half  a  life,  and 
yet  neither  he  nor  his  family  will  be  finally  lost  to  the 
Church.  In  England  one  hasty  act  too  often  seals  the  apos- 
tasy of  a  w  hole  household. 

"  How  comes  it,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  in  places  where 
heresy  reigns,  bad  Catholics  fall  from  vice  into  error;  while  in  places 
where  this  poison  is  not  in  the  air,  however  bad  Catholics  become, 
they  generally  remain  firm  in  their  religion, — however  great  may  be 
the  corruption  of  their  will,  the  faith  remains  firmly  in  their  minds, 
and  they  very  seldom  go  so  far  as  to  apostatise?  Is  it  that  God 
will  not  allow  them  to  generate  this  plague  for  the  corruption  of 
others?  Or  is  it  human  respect  keeping  them  from  that  which 
would  involve  them  in  disgrace  and  ignominy  ?  Or  is  it  because 
there  is  no  one  to  draw  them  by  his  persuasion  and  example?  I 
should  rather  say  that,  as  in  places  infected  with  pestilence  all 
other  illnesses  degenerate  into  the  epidemic,  and  what  at  any  other 
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time  would  be  a  simple  fever  becomes  then  the  plague  through  the 
corrupt. on  of  the  atmosphere,  so  in  lands  where  the  faith  is  corrupt 
all  the  sicknesses  and  weaknesses  of  the  soul,  which  elsewhere  would 
be  only  vices  ami  perversions  of  the  will,  easily  change  into  heresy 
anil  perversion  of  the  intellect.  And  certainly  if  we  take  such  po- 
litic precautions  against  contagious  diseases,  we  ought  to  be  no  less 
careful  to  smother  errors  in  their  birth." 

The  next  assertion  of  Marsys  will,  we  are  afraid,  be  re- 
ceived even  less  indulgently  than  the  preceding  ones.  We 
have  heard  only  of  the  "  deterioration"  of  our  converts ;  their 
freer  manners,  their  relapse  to  pipes  or  snuffboxes,  the  de- 
creased length  and  increased  breadth  of  their  faces,  the  hair 
on  the  upper  lip,  sometimes,  alas,  on  the  chin  also,  fill  their 
old  companions  with  dismay  and  disgust.  We  can  scarcely, 
therefore,  ask  these  bereaved  friends  to  listen  with  patience 
to  De  Marsys  when  he  assures  us  that 

"Another  fact, 'which  even  Protestants  own,  is  that  those  of  them 
who  are  reconciled  to  the  Church  at  once  become  better  men,  and 
acquire  a  certain  gentleness  of  manner  which  illustrates  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  grace  which  they  have  received;  so  that  many 
husbands  are  not  sorry  to  see  their  wives  turn  Catholics,  because 
they  thereby  become  more  chaste,  more  modest,  and  more  tractable. 
But  the  heretics  themselves  own  that  there  is  not  in  the  world  a 
can  til'e  more  depraved  or  more  dishonest  than  a  fallen  Catholic, 
not  only  in  religious  matters,  but  in  trade,  society,  and  the  common 
intercourse  of  life." 

Marsys  then  goes  on  to  give  some  instances  both  of  fallen 
Catholics  and  of  converted  Protestants.  We  need  not  quote 
any  of  the  former ;  our  readers  can  supply  them  for  themselves 
from  their  experiences  of  the  Achillis  and  Gavazzis,  who 
have  made  themselves  names  in  our  own  generation.  We 
will  give  a  sample  of  our  author's  experiences  on  the  other 
side  : 

"  A  minister  within  these  last  few  days  resolved  to  give  up  a 
valuable  living,  his  wife,  who  was  a  great  beauty,  and  three  or  four 
little  children,  in  order  to  become  a  Catholic.  His  being  a  married 
man  was  a  bar  to  his  looking  for  any  benefice  in  our  Church  ;  and 
having  no  profession  but  theology,  he  could  not  imagine  how  he  was 
to  gain  his  livelihood  in  the  world.  Yet  his  care  for  his  salvation 
has  prevailed  over  all  these  considerations;  his  wife  has  followed 
his  example,  and  the  whole  lamily  has  been  reduced  to  such  extre- 
mities of  famine  and  misery  as  to  be  obliged  to  beg  their  bread. 
Yet  their  change  of  fortune  has  never  made  them  repent  their  reli- 
gious change ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  never  happier,  they  never 
felt  such  affection  for  one  another ;  and  they  have  never  ceased  to 
praise  God  for  His  goodness,  who  in  their  sufferings  has  given  them 
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a  means  of  exercising  a  disinterested  zeal.  And  God  has  really 
blessed  this  conversion,  which  has  already  borne  a  second  cro|>,  and 
has  given  grace  to  the  neophyte  (who  is  by  die  by  a  practisi  d  theo- 
logian) to  convert  several  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes  to  Catho- 
licity. He  has  written  a  pamphlet  about  the  motives  of  his  conver- 
sion, which  he  calls  The  Lost  Sheep  returned  to  the  Fuld."* 

After  a  few  such  instances,  he  gives  us  some  generalised 
observations  about  the  action  of  the  persecution,  which  are  of 
considerable  value : 

"  A  strange  thing  that  I  have  remarked  in  England  is  this :  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  bad  Catholic  is  persecuted  for  the  faith. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  farther  he  recedes  from  the  morals  of  the 
faithful,  the  nearer  he  is  supposed  to  be  to  heresy  ;  or  because  the 
Puritans  hate  a  Catholic  less  in  proportion  as  he  shows  himself  less 
zealous  for  the  faith.  But,  for  my  part,  the  only  reason  I  would 
give  is  this  :  since  the  glory  of  suffering  for  God  is  the  greatest  hap- 
piness to  which  a  man  can  aspire,  He  gives  it  ordinarily  as  a  reward, 
and  not  as  a  punishment. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  the 
Puritans,  who  would  be  glad  if  all  the  priests  had  but  one  neck, 
that  they  might  hang  them  all  in  one  halter  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinary  pains  they  take  to  catch  the  priests, — so  few  should 
fall  into  their  hands ;  and  that  even  of  those  who  are  arrested  and 
condemned  to  death,  only  those  should  be  executed  who  are  gifted 
with  extraordinary  sanctity.  I  know  some  that  have  been  con- 
demned three  years,  really  good  men  and  desirous  of  martyrdom, 
and  yet  unable  to  obtain  the  crown.  No  thanks  to  the  judges  ;  they 
condemned  them  ;  nobody  dares  intercede  for  them  ;  it  is  God  that 
raises  unexpected  difficulties,  and  confounds  the  designs  of  men  by 
the  admirable  machinery  of  His  providence.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  seen  a  religious  captured  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  con- 
demned the  next  day,  and  at  the  end  of  three  more  led  forth  to  a 
glorious  martyrdom.  Let  us  bow  before  these  profound  judgments, 
and  own  that  this  grace  comes  not  to  him  that  willeth  or  runneth, 
but  to  him  to  whom  God  wills  to  give  it." 

We  may  exemplify  the  difference  between  the  biogra- 
phical sketches  given  by  Marsys  and  those  of  Clialloner  by 
the  case  of  John  Goodman,  confessor,  1640,  No.  162  in  Chal- 
loner's  collection,  who  only  gives  a  quantity  of  dry  details 
and  formal  documents.  Marsys  vivifies  his  picture  in  the 
following  lively  way : 

"  He  was  discovered  and  betrayed  by  a  certain  goldsmith,  whose 
mother  lie  had  converted.  After  spending  some  time  in  prison,  he 
was  arraigned  ;  the  goldsmith  accused  him  of  being  a  priest,  and  of 
having  perverted  his  mother.  Goodman  was  too  contented  with  his 

*  This  was  Mr.  Vane. 
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noble  crime  to  deny  it ;  but  protested  that  be  wished  he  had  com- 
mitted a  million  more  of  the  same  kind.  He  spoke  about  the  dignity 
of  the  priesthood  ;  but  was  interrupted  by  the  judge,  who  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  death  against  him.  He  received  it  with  great 
modesty  and  resignation. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  fury  of  the  populace  against  him, 
or  their  impatience  to  see  him  hanged.  He  was  the  first  victim 
they  could  claim  after  a  ten  years'  abstinence ;  the  first  blood  that 
offered  itself  to  quench  their  unnatural  thirst.  Moreover  he  had 
formerly  been  one  of  their  min  sters  ;  but  had  renounced  heresy,  had 
become  a  Catholic,  and  had  been  ordained  priest. 

The  king,  who  naturally  hated  cruelty,  and  thought  that  religious 
differences  should  be  treated  with  arguments,  not  halters,  had  pro- 
mised that  no  subject,  still  less  a  foreigner,  should  be  hanged  for 
religion;  so  he  at  once  reprieved  Goodman.  Thereupon  the  rabble 
waxed  furious,  threatened  the  king,  and  swore  they  would  burst  the 
prison  open  and  tear  the  priest  to  pieces,  if  he  was  not  immediately 
put  into  the  hangman's  hands. 

The  king  laughed  at  this  storm,  and  declared  that  Goodman 
should  not  be  executed;  but  the  priest,  whose  love  of  his  neighbour 
equalled  his  desire  for  martyrdom,  seeing  that  his  liberation  might 
cause  a  disturbance,  petitioned  the  king  to  make  no  account  of  his 
life,*  which  deserved  no  such  high  consideration,  and  declared  that 
the  greatest  grace  that  could  be  done  him  was  to  do  him  none  at 
all.  He  showed  also  how  his  reprieve  might  furnish  the  seditious 
with  a  pretext ;  wherefore  he  humbly  begged  that  the  law  might 
take  its  course.  The  king,  however,  would  not  consent. 

But  the  Puritan  members  of  parliament,  unwilling  to  offend  the 
mob,  on  whose  support  they  depended,  put  the  screw  on  the  king, 
representing  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
The  king  answered,  that  it  was  not  well  to  listen  to  the  demands  of 
a  lawless  mob  ;  there  were  better  methods  of  repressing  it  than  to 
grant  its  absurd  requests.  However,  his  majesty  at  length  gave 
way,  and  delivered  Goodman  into  their  hands. 

The  Parliament  men  having  gained  their  point,  gave  Goodman 
his  life  to  please  the  king ;  but  (to  please  themselves)  ordered  him 
to  be  buried  alive  in  a  stinking  black-hole,  where  he  bore  extraor- 
dinary sufferings  with  wonderful  patience.  There  he  languished  for 
eighteen  months,  and  died  on  Good  Friday  lb'42." 

The  difference  between  the  lives  edited  by  Challoner  and 
by  M.  de  Marsys  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  those  of  Rey- 
nolds and  Roe,  who  suffered  together  at  Tyburn,  Jan.  21, 
1642.  The  case  is  more  remarkable,  as  the  authorities  whom 
Challoner  follows  evidently  had  the  work  of  M.  de  Marsys 
under  their  eyes,  but  were  apparently  unable  to  transfer  his 
touches  to  their  canvas.  Challoner  tells  us  that  Reynolds 

*  This  generous  petition  is  printed  by  Challoner. 
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was  timid,  and  Roe  bold ;  but  Marsys  makes  us  see  and  feel 
the  difference  in  their  characters,  and  even  contrasts  them,  not 
without  a  touch  of  purely  French  exaggeration.  Reynolds 
was  "  naturally  timorous,"  says  Challoner.  Marsys  illustrates 
his  character  by  an  anecdote  : 

"  One  day,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  (he  was  near 
eighty  when  he  was  martyred),  he  was  sleeping  at  a  Catholic  house 
whither  he  had  carried  tlie  Sacraments,  when  at  midnight  a  troop  of 
cavalry  was  heard  passing.  Those  who  are  ill-treated  every  d;iy,  are 
naturally  frightened  at  every  sound  ;  they  fancied  the  house  was  to 
be  searched  and  pillaged,  and  themselves  apprehended.  They  roused 
Reynolds,  and  told  him  the  house  was  surrounded,  hut  that  he  might 
yet  escape  by  a  back-door.  But  he  was  so  paralysed  with  fright, 
that  he  found  it  quite  impossible  to  get  his  clothes  on.'' 

Again,  Challoner  tells  us  in  general  terms  that  "when  he 
was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  prepare  himself  to  die,  he 
earnestly  importuned  Heaven  for  the  grace  of  constancy  and 
perseverance."  Marsys  gives  us  facts  for  generalisations  : 

"  A  few  days  before  his  martyrdom,  he  felt  both  a  presentiment  ** 
and  a  dread  of  it :  lie  feared  rather  because  he  mistrusted  his  own 
strength  than  for  any  other  reason ;  so  he  begged  a  friend  of  his  to 
procure,  by  bribes  or  otherwise,  that  the  officer  who  makes  the  list 
of  cases  for  the  court  should  suppress  his  name.  But  God,  who 
never  abandons  His  champions  in  their  need,  soon  made  his  tears 
pass  away,  and  gave  him  a  firmer  heart  and  face  than  his  persecu- 
tors. When  the  sergeant  who  removed  him  from  the  Gatehouse  to 
Newgate  told  him  he  was  to  be  arraigned,  he  testified  his  resigna- 
tion by  saying,  '  My  God,  Thy  will  be  done.  I  know  Thou  hast 
long  marked  me  for  martyrdom,  unworthy  though  1  am,  and  all  too 
weak  to  bear  it.  But  Thy  glory  is  at  stake,  O  my  God  ;  it  is  for 
Thee  to  give  me  courage  and  strength  to  come  off  victorious.  With 
Thy  help,  there  is  no  foe  whom  I  cannot  overcome.'  " 

After  this  he  manifested  great  strength  and  resolution  till 
the  eve  of  his  death,  when  his  heart  once  more  failed  him. 
God,  says  Marsys,  left  him  for  a  moment  to  himself,  to 
remove  all  vain-glory  of  a  change  so  sudden  and  wonderful  as 
that  an  extremely  timid  man  should  march  in  the  ranks  oi  the 
most  valiant  of  martyrs.  The  fall  made  him  feel  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  own  strength  ;  he  begged  the  Catholics  who 
came  to  see  him  to  stay  and  help  him  with  their  prayers.  The 
struggle  lasted  all  night:  but  with  the  darkness  his  fears  were 
dissipated.  Jn  the  morning  he  seemed  quite  another  man ; 
his  very  face  became  radiant,  and  every  one  could  see  with 
his  outward  eyes  the  triumph  of  grace  over  nature. 

Of  Roe,  Challoner  tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  "  of  invin- 
cible patience  and  courage,  remarkably  cheerful  and  facetious 
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even  in  the  midst  of  his  sufferings."  Marsys  thus  contrasts 
the  two  : 

"  It  was  fortunate  that  Reynolds  had  such  a  companion  as  Roe. 
The  former  was  weak  in  body,  and  naturally  feaiful;  the  other 
strong,  brave,  and  of  a  commanding  eloquence  which  confounded 
his  persecutors  and  filled  the  faithful  with  perseverance  and  cour- 
age. .  .  .  Some  men  are  naturally  soldiers;  others  become  so  only 
by  long  practice.  .  .  .  The  charity  of  a  martyr  is  a  fire  easily  kindled 
in  a  breast  that  is  naturally  hot  and  brave  ;  his  courage  and  resolu- 
tion is  a  feeling  that  arises  spontaneously  in  hearts  valiant  and  robust 
by  nature,  especially  when  the  body  is  healthy  too.  But  when  the 
bodv  is  bent  by  disease,  and  the  heart  naturally  cold  and  melancholy, 
they  must  have  some  outward  tiling  to  strike  the  senses  and  sustain 
the, r  excitement.  They  can  do  nothing  of  themselves  ;  but  com- 
panionship animates  them,  and  emulation  bears  them  on  to  deeds  of 
daring.  God  often  makes  use  of  human  means:  ....  such  was 
the  aid  that  Roe  gave  Reynolds  by  his  words,  his  presence,  and  his 
example." 

The  author  whom  Challoner  followed  had  evidently  seen 
Marsys  ;  but  he  emasculates  him  strangely.  Challoner  gives 
us  the  peroration  of  Roe's  sermon  at  Mass  on  the  morning  of 
his  martyrdom,  "  desiring  them,  that  as  often  as  in  passing 
through  the  City  they  should  see  that  hand  of  his  fixed  on  one 
of  the  gates,  or  in  crossing  the  water  should  see  his  head  on 
London  Bridge,  they  would  remember  those  lessons  which  he 
had  preached  to  them."  This  is  not  an  improvement  on 
Marsys : 

"  When  you  see  our  arms  stretched  out  stiff1,  and  nailed  up  to 
the  gate>  of  the  City,  imagine  that  we  are  giving  you  the  same  bless- 
ing that  we  give  you  now;  and  when  you  look  upon  our  heads 
fixed  up  over  the  bridge,  think  that  they  are  there  to  preach  to  you, 
and  announce  to  you  the  very  same  faith  for  which  we  are  now 
about  to  die." 

This  is  commanding  eloquence  indeed ;  the  other  is  point- 
less. So,  again,  Challoner  tells  us  that  Roe  walked  down  the 
prison  steps  to  the  hurdle  "  with  an  edifying  composure  and 
a  modest  cheerfulness  in  his  looks."  Marsys  says,  in  noble 
words,  which  would  lose  half  their  strength  by  translation, 
"  avec  une  mine  et  un  port  qui  sentoit  son  conquerant."  As 
soon  as  he  got  to  the  hurdle,  he  perceived  a  friend's  servant 
in  the  crowd :  '*  Commend  me  to  your  master ;  and  tell  him 
you  met  me  on  a  cart  without  wheels,  going,  I  hope,  to  a  place 
where  I  can  pray  for  him."  He  was  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  Catholics,  all  importuning  him  for  some  memorial.  He 
gave  them  his  handkerchief  (which  he  ought  to  have  had  to 
blindfold  him,  and  for  want  of  which  he  was  hanged  with  un- 
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veiled  face),  and  whatever  else  he  could  find  in  his  pockets : 
when  he  had  nothing  more,  he  gave  his  blessing.  At  last 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  said  to  the  driver,  "  Gee- 
up,  coachman."  On  his  way,  he  passed  a  poor  Catholic  who 
was  shivering  with  fright,  and  cheered  him  up  :  "  Don't  be 
troubled  to  see  me  here;  I  am  riding  in  state  to  a  great  least." 

These  changes  and  additions  may  appear  trifling;  yet  the 
spirit  of  a  description  depends  upon  them.  They  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  monotonous  and  a  lively  style.  But 
Marsys'  value  is  not  only  for  his  manner,  but  for  his  matter 
too.  The  additions  which  he  enables  us  to  make  not  only 
serve  to  individualise  the  portrait,  but  to  teach  us  a  great  deal 
more  about  Catholic  affairs.  Thus,  in  the  life  of  Bullaker, 
which  Challoner  gives  from  an  autobiographical  sketch,  where 
many  personal  details  are  omitted  from  modesty,  Marsys  not 
only  enables  us  to  see  the  martyr  as  he  was  seen  bv  those 
who  knew  him,  but  he  also  tells  us  a  long  and  interesting 
story  about  the  troubles  of  the  good  lady  Mrs.  Margaret 
Powel,  in  whose  house  he  was  arrested.  The  episode  is  too 
long  to  quote  here,  but  it  should  be  added  to  any  future  edi- 
tion of  Challoner. 

It  would  be  unjust  in  us  to  attribute  all  the  dullness  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Missionary  Priests  to  a  want  of  power  in  the  com- 
piler; much  of  it  is  attributable  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
There  is  a  certain  studied  flatness  in  the  Addisonian  diction, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  more  inattentive  readers  of 
these  railroad  days  to  perceive  its  rises  and  its  falls.  Its  emi- 
nences seem  no  more  prominent  than  Dutch  mountains,  its 
points  no  sharper  than  the  edge  of  a  feather-bed.  Much  also 
is  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  wild  passions  to  which 
Challoner  had  to  address  himself.  He  did  not  live  in  an  age 
like  ours,  when  penal  laws  have  been  expunged  from  the  sta- 
tute-book, and  when  any  real  downright  persecution  has  be- 
come impossible ;  when  he  wrote,  bigotry  reigned  supreme, 
and  was  still  armed  with  chains  and  halters:  he  had  not  to 
do  with  good-natured  old  souls  like  Mr.  Spooner,  who,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  never  thirsted  for  the  goods,  much  less 
for  the  blood,  of  those  against  whom  he  talks  so  brilliantly. 
Challoner  had  to  throw  oil  on  a  threatening  and  raging  sea. 
He  had  to  speak  to  men  who  identified  themselves  not  with 
the  heroes  of  his  book,  but  with  the  rascals :  and  he  had  to 
describe  these  rascals  in  a  very  gingerly,  cautious  way  ;  he 
had  to  keep  his  gloves  on,  and  his  claws  in,  and  to  sweeten  his 
bitter  cup  with  what  is  to  us  a  sickening  quantity  of  sugar. 
This  he  has  done  most  successfully  ;  and  it  has  happened  to 
us  more  than  once  to  lend  his  work  to  sturdy  Protestants  of 
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an  antiquarian  and  historical  turn  of  mind,  who  have  highly 
praised  the  candour,  the  unaffectedness,  the  truthfulness,  and 
the  dispassionateness  of  the  author ;  valuable  qualities,  and 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  any  future  amplifier  of  the 
memoirs,  but  which,  we  think,  might  still  be  preserved,  even 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  more  vinegar,  a  little  more  in- 
cisiveness,  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  which  calls  a  spade  a 
spade,  and,  above  all,  a  good  deal  more  of  the  discriminating 
power  of  true  descriptive  art. 


FATHER  THEINER'S  PUBLICATIONS.* 

EACH  new  publication  of  Father  Theiner  possesses  a  peculiar 
interest  apart  from  the  value  of  his  materials  or  his  skill  in 
dealing  with  them.     His  writings  are  a  protest  against  a  prac- 
tice long  cherished  and  often  deplored ;  and  a  sign  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  study  of  history  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  the  Church  will  be  no  longer  hindered  by  those  whose 
first  duty  it  is  to  promote  them,  and  who  are  most  able  to  do 
so.     We  are  not,  therefore,  greatly  concerned  to  find  that  the 
complaints  which  have  been  so  loud  against  his  Annals,  may 
justly  be  made  against  his  latest  work.     It  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  the  editing  is  bad  ;  that  the  papers  are  not 
of  equal  importance  ;  that  much  is  here  reprinted  which  was 
accessible  before.     Nevertheless  by  such  works  as  this,  even 
though  imperfectly  executed,  Father  Theiner  does  good  ser- 
vice  to  religion  and  to  literature  ;  no   other  man  has  ever 
united  the  power  and  the  will  to  make  known  the  papers 
which  are  protected  at  the  Vatican  by  a  penalty  of  excom- 
munication from  profane  curiosity.     Not  only  does  he  know 
the  value  of  his  charge,  but  it  is  a  fortunate  piece  of  self- 
denial  that  he  should  consent  simply  to  publish,  instead  of 
using,  such  unique  materials.      He  has  become  a  simple  an- 
nalist  and   editor,  and   surrenders   his   great  privilege   and 
shares  with  others  his  own  advantages.     Those  who  remem- 
ber his  more  ambitious  historical  labours,  must  admit  that  his 
present  undertaking  is  more  to  the  advantage  of  learning  than 
any  thing  he  has  formerly  done.     Such  a  division  of  labour  is 
necessary  in  literature  as  in  all  other  departments.    The  archi- 
tect must  not  be  a  cutter  of  stone,  nor  should  the  colour - 

*  Documents  inedits  relatifs  aux  Affaires  religieuses  de  la  France,  1 790  « 
1800  ;  publics  par  le  R.  P.  Augustin  Theiner.     Paris,  Didot.     2  vols.  1858. 
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grinder  meddle  with  the  brush  ;  where  every  one  sticks  to 
that  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  his  abilities  or  his  position. 
most  work  will  be  done.  A  Sigonius  or  a  Niebuhr  ought 
not  to  be  employed  on  labours  which  could  be  performed  as 
well  by  a  Hearne  or  a  Giles. 

Moreover  there  are  many  reasons  why  history  should  not 
be  written  in  Rome.     The  duty  of  outposts  cannot  be  carried 
on  at  head-quarters.     History  is  a  hardy  plant,  that  does  not 
flourish  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  plenty.    Truth  is  best  known 
where  it  is  most  assailed.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
Father  Perrone  might  have  been  better  employed   than  in 
writing  against  Protestants,  and  Monsignor  Marini  than  in 
disputing  on  that  famous  trial  the  records  of  which  he  alone 
could  use.    Impartiality,  the  chief  virtue  of  historians,  cannot 
belong  to  a  person  in  Father  Theiner's  position.    He  may  not 
give  up  old  vantage-ground,  or  sanction  former  surrenders.   He 
is  bound  to  keep  on  the  safe  side ;  a  false  step,  an  imprudent 
concession  on  his  part,  could  not  easily  be  rectified  by  other 
writers.     If  Tillemont  or  Fleury  makes  a  mistake,  it  injures 
only  his  own  reputation,  and  is  soon  set  right  by  others;  but 
who  shall  be  keeper  to  the  keeper  of  the  archives?  When  an 
official  writer  speaks  evil  of  his  own  side, — when  Baronius  calls 
John  XII.  deterrimus,  or  when  Becchetti  repeats  the  old  story 
of  Alexander  VI., — it  is  manifestly  irrevocable.     He  speaks, 
not  indeed  with  greater  literary  authority  than  a  French  or 
German  writer,  but  with  greater  implied  authority.    He  does 
not  speak  more  strongly  than  others  for  the  true  view,  but 
he  does  for  the  view  which  is  admitted  at  Rome.     Not  only 
is  impartiality  in  such  circumstances  very  rare,  but  it  will 
not  be  believed  in  even  if  it  exists.     Nothing  emanating  from 
beneath  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's  can  obtain  authority  among 
Protestants  ;  as  well  might  a  Catholic  be  expected  to  receive 
with  reverence  the  histories  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     And 
the   suspicion  which  a   Protestant  would    feel   on   religious 
grounds,  all  men  must  feel  on  literary  grounds.     A  defence 
of  a  Pope  by  a  writer  in  violet,  strikes  us  very  much  like  an 
article  on  La  Salette  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.    He  may  speak 
never  so  wisely,  yet  we  know  that  his  conclusion  is  inde- 
pendent of  his  reasons  ;  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  less  ; 
and  that  if  all  his  proofs  were  overthrown,  he  would  take  up 
other  ground,  and  change  his  arguments  without  changing 
his  result.     But  what  is  more  than  all  this,  the  merit  of  im- 
partiality belongs  as  much  to  a  state  of  literature  and  learn- 
ing  as  to  a  state  of  mind.     It  is  produced  by  certain  general 
circumstances  rather  than  by  any  private  virtues ;  it  is  as 
much  the  product  of  a  certain  stage  of  learning  as  accurate 
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criticism  or  stereotype  ;  it  was  as  unknown  in  the  eighteenth 
century  as  Sanscrit  in  the  seventeenth  ;  so  little  does  it  par- 
take of  the  character  of  a  religious  virtue,  that  it  never  was 
more  entirely  wanting  than  in  ages  of  the  warmest  religious 
zeal.  What  zeal  for  religion  failed  to  effect,  zeal  for  learn- 
ing accomplished  ;  and  impartial  history  was  the  result  of  the 
highest  scientific  progress  and  discipline.  The  same  age  which 
beheld  the  first  accurate  texts  of  Aristotle  and  of  Tertullian, 
saw  the  first  impartial  histories.  They  existed  neither  among 
Protestants  nor  among  Catholics  until  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  all 
Catholic  or  all  Protestant  countries  even  now. 

The  defects  of  Father  Theiner's  publications  are  explained 
by  his  position.  His  aim  is  to  bring  to  light  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  incalculable  treasures  in  his  keeping;  and  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  after  him 
any  thing  will  be  allowed  to  appear,  that  the  hostility  which 
his  works  have  provoked  may  possibly  succeed  in  checking 
farther  progress,  we  are  content  to  be  grateful  for  what  he 
gives  us,  though  it  bear  the  trace  of  haste  and  negligence. 
In  this  way  he  does  more  for  literature  than  if  he  did  more 
for  his  own  reputation.  His  efforts  to  clear  up  the  modern 
history  of  the  Church  deserve,  above  all,  the  gratitude  of  Ca- 
tholics in  this  country,  which  is  the  birthplace  of  so  much 
calumny  and  the  stronghold  of  every  lie. 

But  there  are  yet  those  who  know  not  that  the  progress 
of  historical  knowledge  can  alone  cure  the  wrongs  which  the 
perversion  of  facts  has  wrought ;  that  a  good  conscience  courts 
publicity;  and  that  our  religion  will  be  better  loved  the  more 
its  character  and  history  are  understood.  They  would  build 
up  the  Church  on  a  double  foundation — one  of  truth,  and  the 
other  of  falsehood ;  for  in  history,  where  ignorance  is  equi- 
valent to  error,  secrecy  is  fraud.  In  modern  times  no  sci- 
ence has  been  more  rapidly  progressive,  or  has  shown  more 
distinctly  that  the  friendship  of  a  science  with  religion  is  in 
proportion  to  its  completeness.  History  has  become  inde- 
pendent, and  has  developed  a  principle  and  a  method  of  its 
own.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  handmaid  of  other  science,  the 
scene  of  combat,  and  the  arsenal  of  combatants  in  theological 
or  political  warfare. 

If  this  is  not  every  where  understood,  and  if  some  jealousy 
is  still  entertained  towards  Father  Theiner's  labours,  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  to  know  that  they  are  undertaken  with  the 
express  encouragement  and  support  of  the  Holy  Father,  and 
that  to  him  alone  is  due  the  merit  of  these  important  publi- 
cations. 
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CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  MISSIONARY,  BOOK, 
AND  EDUCATION  SOCIETIES. 

IN  a  late  Number  we  moved  a  grave  question,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Catholics  in  England.  We  stated  that,  in  order  to 
make  an  honest  estimate  of  our  present  position  as  compared 
with  our  position  in  past  times,  it  was  requisite  "  to  take 
into  consideration  the  increase  of  population  and  the  fresh 
developments  of  society,  and  thus  determine  whether  the 
proportion  of  our  efforts  now  to  those  of  our  fathers  in  the 
seventeenth  century  is  the  same  as  the  proportion  between 
the  numbers  and  activity  of  Englishmen  then  and  the  present 
population  and  movement  of  the  country."  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view,  we  wish  now  to  compare  what  is  doing  by  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  respectively,  through  the 
agency  of  Missionary,  Book,  and  Education  Societies. 

Now  here,  at  the  outset,  we  wish  to  forestal  an  objection. 
It  may  be  said,  You  are  about  to  compare  Catholics  and 
Protestants  from  a  point  of  view  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
latter.  The  agency  by  such  societies  is  a  distinctively  Pro- 
testant agency.  With  them  the  individual  is  every  thing; 
the  body  scarcely  more  than  a  name.  Even  in  the  Establish- 
ment, held  together  as  it  is  by  the  strong  unity  of  the  body- 
politic,  its  corporate  functions  as  a  spiritual  power  are  almost 
entirely  suspended.  And  as  to  dissenting  communities,  they 
are  themselves  but  voluntary  societies,  with  no  other  tie  than 
a  continued  act  of  free-will  on  the  part  of  their  members.  It 
is,  then,  no  wonder  that  they  who  have  no  corporate  action 
should  attempt  those  extra-parochial  works,  which  require 
combination  and  cooperation  of  some  sort,  by  means  of,  as  it 
were,  spiritual  clubs.  As  political  clubs  indicate  free  poli- 
tical communities,  so  spiritual  clubs  indicate  free  religious 
communities.  They  are  the  legitimate  expression  of  their  life 
and  zeal ;  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  extent  and  vigour 
of  their  development ;  for  if  Protestant  societies  develop  at 
all,  it  must  be  this  way.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  is  a  great  corporation,  performing  by  the  endur- 
ing action  of  her  ministry  those  works  which  these  Protestant 
communities  aim  at  accomplishing  by  the  action  of  societies. 
Through  such  a  ministry  she  converts  the  heathen,  instructs 
the  ignorant,  and  teaches  the  poor  ;  she  sends  forth  her  mis- 
sionaries and  religious  sisterhoods  abroad  ;  she  strengthens 
the  hands  of  her  Bishops  and  pastors  at  home  ;  and  so  silently 
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and  unobtrusively,  by  her  ordinary  hierarchy,  performs  the 
work  which  these  societies  attempt  by  extraordinary  agencies 
with  much  noise  and  ostentation. 

This  objection,  however,  though  specious,  is  beside  the 
mark.  The  common  object  of  all  these  societies  is  to  supply 
pecuniary  funds  wherewith  to  support  missionaries,  publish 
books,  and  maintain  schools.  Now  this  almsgiving  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  requires,  as  well  as  the  communities  external 
to  her.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  priests,  brothers,  and  nuns 
have  fewer  temporal  wants  than  parsons  and  parsonesses, 
schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses ;  still  they  must  eat,  and 
have  lodging  and  raiment,  in  order  to  live  and  work.  So, 
again,  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  one  and  invari- 
able, as  her  ministry  is  regular  and  apostolic  ;  while  the  teach- 
ing of  the  various  Protestant  societies  we  are  about  to  enu- 
merate is  as  heterogeneous  and  contradictory  as  their  ministry 
is  irregular.  High- Church  Anglicans  and  Low- Church  An- 
glicans, Scotch  Kirk  and  Scotch  Free  Kirk,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Wesleyans  have  each  a  gospel  of  their  own, 
which  they  present  as  a  true  image  of  the  eternal  truth, — 
each  a  ministry  of  their  own,  which  they  present  as  the  true 
succession  of  the  apostolate :  and  these  conflicting  religious 
bodies  have  each  a  message  of  their  own  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and  even  the  Continent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  them  to  become  Anglicans,  Low  or  High  ; 
Presbyterians,  Free  or  Established;  Independents,  Baptists, 
or  Wesleyans ;  in  order  that  by  this  process  they  may  some- 
how enter  into  a  Christianity  as  piebald  and  many-coloured 
as  a  merry-andrew's  coat.  Still  it  remains,  that  as  the  Pro- 
testants need  alms  to  spread  their  sects,  which  are  legion,  so 
the  Church  needs  alms  to  gather  the  nations  into  her  one  fold. 
And  finally,  the  Church  dissolves  the  objection  we  have  noted 
above  by  herself  bestowing  her  strongest  approbation  on  so- 
cieties for  almsgiving  in  aid  of  her  work.  For  instance,  no 
Protestant  societies  enjoy  testimonials  so  emphatic  in  behalf 
of  their  usefulness  on  the  part  of  their  several  communities 
as  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  received 
from  the  Bishops  generally,  and  from  the  Holy  See  itself;  or, 
again,  as  in  England  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  has 
received  both  from  the  local  episcopate  and  from  the  Holy  See. 
Therefore,  as  a  test  of  almsgiving,  it  is  fair  to  compare  the 
efforts  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  supporting  Missionary, 
Book,  and  Education  Societies. 

We  say  advisedly,  and  with  limitation,  as  a  test  of  alms- 
giving ;  we  do  not  for  a  moment  put  out  of  view  that  the 
spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  world  depends,  not  on  the  amount 
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of  money  raised  for  its  support,  but  on  the  self-denial,  la- 
bours, and  earnest  zeal  of  its  teachers,  on  the  crosses  of  its 
confessors,  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  the  prayers  of  its  saints. 
They  who  thus  follow  their  Master,  win  the  world  in  working 
and  in  dying  for  it.  The  gift  of  money,  mere  money,  we  do 
not  value  at  much;  still  less  the  gift  of  redundant  riches; 
least  of  all,  contributions  drawn  forth  by  the  excitement  of 
May  meetings,  or  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one's  name  in  a  list. 
But  if  the  gift  of  money  carries  with  it  but  small  token  of 
charity,  what  shall  we  say  of  its  refusal  from  those  who  have 
power  to  give?  what  but  the  Apostle's  words, — "He  that 
hath  the  substance  of  this  world,  and  shall  see  his  brother  in 
need,  and  shall  shut  up  his  bowels  from  him,  how  doth  the 
charity  of  God  abide  in  him  ?" 

With  this  preface,  we  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  Mis- 
sionary, Book,  and  Education  Societies  supported  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  list,  no  doubt,  is  not 
complete  ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  has  cost  us  considerable  labour 
to  obtain ;  we  have  not  willingly  omitted  any,  and  we  have 
carefully  drawn  from  the  several  reports  the  sums  contributed 
to  them  in  the  past  year.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  could  only 
obtain  the  report  of  the  preceding  year;  but  the  sum  given 
faithfully  represents  that  contributed  in  a  single  year  by  about 
twenty  million  Protestants  of  various  denominations  to  the 
objects  indicated.  We  have  made  a  threefold  division  into — 
I.  Missionary  Societies,  subdividing  these  into  Foreign  and 
Home  Missions;  II.  Book  Societies;  III.  Educational  So- 
cieties. 


I.  MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES. 

1.  FOREIGN. 

1.  Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Fo-  £         s.  d. 

reign  Parts  (High  Church),  1856       .         .  104,470     0  0 

2.  Church  Missionary  Society  (Low  Church)       .  155,484   15  3 

3.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society          .  123,062   18  11 

4.  London  Missionary  Society  (Independent)      .  84,149   13  9 

5.  London    Society   for    promoting    Christianity 

among  the  Jews  (Anglican)        .         .         .  31,368     4  0 

6.  Baptist  Missionary  Society    ....  22,946  15  10 

7.  Evangelical  Continental  Society  (Independent)  1,431    16  9 

8.  British    Society    for   the  Propagation    of   the 

Gospel  among  the  Jews  (Evangelical])         .  4,662   17  0 

9.  Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society  (Dissenting)     .  2,952  15  1 

Carried  forward     .     .     £530,529   16  7 
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Brought  forward  £530,529  16  7 

10.  Chinese  Evangelisation  Society      .         .         .  1,606  8  0 

11.  Foreign  Aid  Society  (French  and  Swiss  Pro- 

testant Missions)      2,011  0  3 

12.  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts)    .  3,843  9  0 

13.  Ditto,  Committee  for  promoting  the  Religious 

Interests  of  Scottish  Presbyterians  in  the 

Colonies           .         .         .    "     .         .         .  3,588  10  11 

14.  Ditto,   Committee  for  the   Conversion  of  the 

Jews 3,285  4  3 

15.  Ditto,  Ladies'  Association  for   promoting  the 

Christian  Education  of  Jewish  Females       .  247  11  2 

16.  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  (Foreign  Missions)      .  16,745  2  3 

17.  Ditto  (Colonial  Missions)      ....  5,058  11  8 

18.  Ditto,  Continental  Missions  (to  Catholics)       .  1,61017  9 

£568,526  11  10 
2.  HOME. 

19.  Irish  Church  Missions  to  the  Roman  Catholics  28,767  8  4 

20.  Baptist  Irish  Society  for  promoting  the  Gos- 

pel in  Ireland 1,540  6  2 

21.  Irish  Evangelical  Society  (Congregational)     .  2,296  16  2 

22.  Additional  Curates  Fund        .         .         .      '  .  16,030  0  0 

23.  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society          .         .         .  41,109  1  8 

24.  Church  of  England  Scripture-Readers  Asso- 

ciation       9,384  0  1 

25.  Incorporated    Society   for    Enlarging,    Build- 

ing, and  Repairing  Churches  and  Chapels 

(1856-7) 7,898  2  5 

26.  London  City  Mission  (Independent)       .         .  32,230  10  3 

27.  Town  Missionary  and  Scripture-Readers  So- 

ciety (Independent),  1856         .         .          .  5,829  7  6 

28.  Home  Missionary  Society  (Congregationalist)  7,614  2  10 

29.  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society           .         .  3,597  7  10 

30.  British  and  Foreign  Sailors'  Society  (Dissent- 

ing), 1856-7 2,261  10  2 

31.  Soldiers'  Friend  and  Army  Scripture-Readers 

Society  (Dissenting):   visits,  17,205;  tracts 
distributed,    247,456  ;    Bibles   distributed, 

1450 3,858  12  8 

32.  Open-Air  Mission  (Dissenting)       .         .         .  346  16  3 

33.  Ragged  Church  and  Chapel  Union          .         .  163  0  6 

34.  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Home  Mission    .         .         .  4,737  19  0 

35.  Ditto,  Endowment  Committee        .         .         .  26,053  0  7 

36.  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Home  Missions  .         .  16,687  17  9 


Carried  forward  £778,932  12     0 
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II.  BOOK  SOCIETIES. 

£      *.     d. 
Brought  forward     £778,932  12     0 

37.  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (be- 

sides cost  of  books  sold,  64.341/.  14.*.  2d.), 

subscriptions 26,792  12     2 

38.  British   and   Foreign  Bible   Society    (besides 

cost   of  books    sold,  70,267/.   10*.  lid.), 

subscriptions 82,306  12     7 

39.  Trinitarian  Bible  Society  (besides  cost  of  books 

sold,  31 2/.  6s.  9rf.),  subscriptions       .         .  61714     5 

40.  Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  (including 

sale  of  books) 2,341   19     0 

41.  Religious  Tract  Society  (besides  cost  of  books 

sold,  83,468/.  7s.  Id.},  subscriptions  .      13,010     0     S 

42.  Book  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Know- 

ledge among  the  Poor  (Dissenting)   .         .  542     1     0 

43.  English  Monthly  Tract  Society  (ditto,  tracts 

distributed,  347,078)        .         .         .         .        2,256   15     7 

44.  Weekly  Tract  Society  (ditto,   tracts   issued, 

1,000,761) 1,186     8     6 


£907,986  15     6 


III.  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 


45.  National  Society  for  promoting  the  Education 

of  the  Poor  (1856) 10,300  18     4 

Ditto,  Collection  tinder  Pastoral  Letters  (1856)        6,415     6   11 

46.  Church  of  England  Education  Society    .          .        3,300     9     9 

47.  Home  and  Colonial  School  Society  (whole  in- 

come 7,307/.  10«.  llrf.)  .         .         .         .        1,264     4     5 

48.  Church  Education  Society  for  Ireland  : 

Central  Society         .       5,3401.  19s.  3d.  \ 
Diocesan  Societies    .     30.767/.  13*.  9d.  / 

49.  Sunday-School  Union  (General  Dissenting)  .        2,140  10     9 

50.  Dr.  Bray  and  associates,   Clerical  Libraries 

and  Negro  Schools  ....  459     6     7 

51.  Society  for  promoting  Female  Education  in  the 

East  (India) 2,656     6     5 

52.  Kirk  of  Scotland  :  Report  on  General  Assem- 

bly and  Parochial  Schools  in  Scotland        .        5,888  18     6 

53.  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  :  Education         .         .      16,673  17     4 

54.  London  Diocesan  Board  of  Education    .         .  653     8     0 

55.  Winchester  ditto       .         .         .  819  11     2 

56.  Canterbury  ditto      -.         .         .  779     3     0 

57.  Chester  and  Manchester   ditto       .         .  899  18   11 


Carried  forward     £996,347     8     7 
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Brought  forward     £996,347     8  7 

58.  Bedford  Diocesan  Board  of  Education   .         .  8696 

59.  Liricoln                                ditto       .         .         .  757  18  6 

60.  Lichfield                              ditto       .         *         .  574  13  4 

61.  Oxford                                 ditto       .         *.  '       .  733     4  5 

62.  Hereford                              ditto       .         .         .  164     1  3 

63.  Salisbury                             ditto       .         .         .  330  10  6 

64.  Llandaff'and  Monmouth    ditto       ...  85     9  2 

65.  Herts                                    ditto       ...  151     1  8 

66.  Sudbury,  Education  of  the  Poor     .         .         .  13117  2 

67.  B;ith  and  Wells  Diocesan  Board,  &c.      .         .  1,820  13  0 

68.  Chichester     Diocesan     Association     (besides 

6871.  16s.  5d.  for  other  objects)         .         .  725     7  3 

69.  Durham  Society  for  Encouragement  of  Paro- 

chial Schools 202   13  8 

70.  Cambridge  Board  of  Education      .         .         .  133  14  6 

71.  Ragged  School  Union  (President,  Lord  Shaftes- 

bury):  voluntary  teachers,  2461;  paid  teach- 
ers, 355;  ragged  Sunday-schools,  128,  at- 
tendance, 19,946;  week-day  schools,  103, 
attendance,  13,779  ;  week  evening-schools, 

121,  attendance,  7,538     ....  7,758     3  0 


£1,010,003     5     6 

From  the  above  list  it  appears  that  eighteen  Protestant 
Missionary  Societies  for  spreading  their  gospels  in  foreign 
parts  enjoyed  an  income  in  one  year  of  568, 5261.  Us.  Wd. 
Eighteen  more  Missionary  Societies  for  home  action,  several 
of  them  being  specially  directed  against  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, had  a  further  income  of  210,406/.  Os.  2d.  This  makes 
a  total  of  778,932/.  12s.  for  Protestant  missionary  action,  the 
objects  aimed  at  being  coextensive  with  the  field  occupied 
among  ourselves  by  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  The  contributions  of  British  Catholics  in  the  year 
1857  to  that  association  amounted  to  1551/.  19s.  7d.  A  stand- 
ard of  comparison  is  therefore  at  once  afforded  us  by  these 
two  sums.  The  Catholics  contributed  to  missionary  purposes 
1551/.  19s.  7d.;  the  Protestants  contributed  778,932£.  12s. 

The  ratio  of  Catholic  population  to  Protestant  we  have 
taken  before  as  1  to  20 ;  the  ratio  of  Catholic  contribution  to  Pro- 
testant is  somewhat  less  than  1  to  500 — in  other  words,  more 
than  500/.  of  Protestant  money  go  for  every  11.  of  Catholic 
devoted  to  missionary  purposes.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add 
one  more  remark.  Of  the  568,526/.  11s.  lOd.  contributed  by 
Protestants  for  foreign  missions,  all  went  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  return ;  but  whereas  British  Catholics  contributed 
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1551/.  19*.  7d.  to  the  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith  in  the  year  1857,  they  at  the  same  time  received  back 
from  that  association  in  the  sums  allocated  to  their  aid  94161. 
Thus  they  really  stood  indebted  to  the  association  to  the 
amount  of  786 U.  But  let  us  extend  our  comparison  a  little. 

This  Association  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  is  well 
known  to  all  Catholics  as  the  great  arm  of  the  Church  for 
obtaining  alms  in  order  to  prosecute  its  holy  work.  Indul- 
genced  and  blessed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  commended  by  the 
Bishops  in  their  several  dioceses,  it  is  said,  in  the  course  of  its 
existence  of  about  thirty  years,  to  have  been  the  means  of 
founding  100  new  bishoprics,  besides  maintaining  or  aiding 
a  vast  number  of  missions.  The  contributions  to  this  illus- 
trious association,  from  every  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
amounted  in  the  year  1857  to  167,068^.  13s.;  the  highest 
sum,  we  believe,  yet  reached.  We  may  now  therefore  com- 
pare the  contributions  of  the  20,000,000  of  British  Protest- 
ants for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their  several  opinions,  with 
the  contributions  of  the  200,000,000  of  Catholics  throughout 
the  world  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  one  true  faith. 
The  20,000,000  of  Protestants  contributed  to  the  former 
purpose  778,932/.;  the  200,000,000  of  Catholics  contributed 
to  the  latter  167,668/.  The  Protestant  population  is  as  1  to 
10;  the  Protestant  contribution  is,  in  round  numbers,  as  4£  to 
1.  In  other  words,  every  Protestant  ot  these  20,000,000  has 
contributed  as  much  as  45  Catholics  of  the  200,000,000. 

Proceeding  with  our  division  of  the  subject,  we  find  in  the 
second  class  eight  Protestant  societies  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing and  circulating  religious  books  at  low  prices.  The  ag- 
gregate income  of  these  societies  amounts  to  129,054/.  3s.  6d., 
exclusive  of  a  sum  of  218,389/.  18*.  lid.  received  for  Bibles, 
books,  and  tracts  sold  by  them  at  reduced  prices.  Against 
this  sum  we  have  nothing  to  put  on  the  Catholic  side  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  There  is  no  society  which  undertakes  to 
furnish  Catholic  religious  books  at  low  prices.  This  object 
would,  indeed,  fall  within  the  domain  of  the  Catholic  Poor- 
School  Committee ;  but,  whether  from  want  of  funds  or  other 
causes,  the  Committee  has  never  yet  attempted  it.  The  cir- 
culation of  books  must  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  educational 
apparatus  of  the  day.  The  book  is  the  great  weapon  of  Pro- 
testantism ;  at  its  birth  it  rose  up  against  oral  teaching ;  it 
began  then,  by  an  appeal  to  the  individual  reader's  judgment, 
to  set  the  Book  of  books  against  the  great  oral  Teacher  of  the 
world.  It  has  pursued  this  warfare  consistently  enough.  And 
now,  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  world 
has  been  flooded  with  books,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  written 
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by  so-called  Christian  communities  for  the  purpose  of  discre- 
diting and  misrepresenting  in  every  way  the  great  Mother  of 
Christendom.  It  is  for  Catholics  to  consider  whether  no  spe- 
cial machinery  should  be  directed  against  such  a  propaganda. 
In  our  third  division  we  find  twenty-seven  Protestant  so- 
cieties specially  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  with  an 
income  of  102, 016/.  10s.  Here,  we  fear,  there  are  several 
omissions  in  our  list ;  for  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the 
reports  of  all  the  Anglican  Diocesan  Societies.  British  Catho- 
lics have  but  one  society  occupying  this  ground, — the  Catholic 
Poor-School  Committee, — the  income  of  which  for  the  year 
1857  amounted  to  4889/.  17s.  lie?.  Considering  that  this  is 
the  only  society  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor  to  which 
Catholics  are  asked  to  contribute,  its  income  must  surely  be 
considered  as  miserably  small.  The  Catholics  of  Great  Bri- 
tain exceed  the  Wesleyans  considerably  in  number ;  and  the 
task  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  poor  at  home,  — the 
poor  among  whom  we  live,  and  by  whose  labour  we  are  en- 
riched,— is  prior  in  obligation  to  the  task  of  spreading  the 
Gospel  among  the  heathen.  Yet  the  Wesleyans,  besides  the 
burden  of  maintaining  all  their  missions  and  schools  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  or  by  funds  which  have  arisen  from  such 
contributions  within  the  last  hundred  years,  were  able  to  give 
no  less  a  sum  last  year  than  123,0621.  to  their  missionary  so- 
ciety. The  income  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  the 
same  year  amounted  to  22,946/.  The  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
which  sprang  into  existence  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  upheld 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  after  the  work  of  build- 
ing and  maintaining  schools,  and  supporting  ministers,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the  working  of  a  religious 
body  newly  founded,  which  went  out  from  a  well-endowed 
and  established  community,  and  gave  up  all  its  advantages, 
yet  bestowed  last  year  on  its  foreign,  colonial,  and  continental 
missions  the  sum  of  &3,414/.  If  it  be  thought  unfair  to  com- 
pare the  condition  of  Catholics  in  this  country  with  that  of 
a  rich  Establishment,  which  has  entered  into  the  noble  en- 
dowments bestowed  by  our  forefathers  "on  the  Church,  it  can- 
not be  unfair  to  compare  their  position  with  that  of  Wes- 
leyans, Baptists,  and  the  members  of  the  Free  Kirk.  These, 
like  Catholics,  have  to  support  their  ministers  and  their  schools 
by  their  own' exertions.  Especially  is  the  case  of  the  Free 
Kirk  to  be  noted.  It  dates  but  from  yesterday,  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence  being  but  fifteen  years.  In  that  time 
it  has  established  807  missions  in  Scotland,  supplying  them 
with  ministers,  churches,  presbyteries,  and  schools.  The  num- 
ber of  its  members  must  fall  beneath  1,000,000;  and  yet  its  in- 
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come,  raised  by  voluntary  assessment,  last  year  was  33 1,87 1/. ; 
and  of  this  sum  it  gave  to  foreign  missions  and  to  education 
56,776/.  This  vigorous  infant  could  even  assign  last  year 
161 01.  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  Catholics  on  the  Continent 
to  become  the  disciples  of  John  Knox. 

Beside  such  energy,  does  not  the  support  given  by  Ca- 
tholics to  their  own  only  society  for  the  education  of  the 
poor  seem  paltry  and  inadequate  ?  Yet  it  is  impossible  for 
words  to  convey  stronger  commendation  than  that  bestowed 
on  it  by  the  supreme  spiritual  authority  in  England.  In  a 
Pastoral  Letter  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  we  find  it  stated 
that, 

"  Under  Providence,  the  Poor-School  Committee  has  been  the  very 
right  hand  of  the  Bishops  in  combining  and  concentrating  in  a 
uniform  plan  and  a  definite  action  the  multiplied  relations  between 
themselves,  the  State,  and  the  Catholic  public,  in  the  growing  cause 
of  education.  From  the  infant-school  to  the  training-school,  from 
the  village -school  to  the  great  educational  schools  in  our  cities, 
through  all  intermediate  gradations,  there  is  for  all  liberal  assist- 
ance, and  such  communication  of  information  and  suggestion  as  has 
led  to  much  greater  efficiency,  as  well  as  greater  uniformity,  in 
Catholic  education.  All  this  and  much  more  the  Bishops  feel  has 
been  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  one  common  centre  of  opera- 
tions in  the  Poor-School  Committee,  and  to  the  perseverance  and 
unremitting  attention  with  which  it  has  discharged  its  duties." 

What  is  the  response  made  to  such  a  commendation  ?  There 
are  two  ways  of  testing  the  support  given  to  the  Poor-School 
Committee :  one,  the  number  of  its  annual  subscribers ;  the 
other,  the  amount  of  its  annual  collection.  We  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  analyse  the  last  subscription-list,  of  1857,  and 
we  find  only  479  subscribers  of  II.  and  upwards.  A  small 
proportion  only  of  the  gentry,  the  professional  classes,  and 
the  higher  tradesmen  are  to  be  found  there.  Again,  persons 
likely  to  contribute  to  such  a  society  are  scattered  by  twos 
and  threes  all  over  the  country.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
reach  them  but  through  the  clergy  of  their  several  missions. 
Yet  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  rare  case  for  the  clergy  to  inter- 
est themselves  in  obtaining  the  yearly  subscriptions  of  such 
persons  fer  the  Committee.  Surely  it  is  a  narrow  and  short- 
sighted view,  to  suppose  that  such  subscriptions  would  be  so 
much  taken  away  from  local  charities.  We  fear,  however, 
that  this  is  the  common  view  taken  of  the  subject,  and  most 
extensively  practised. 

The  other  test  we  spoke  of  is  the  amount  of  the  annual 
collection.  It  is  easy  for  an  eye  acquainted  with  the  missions 
in  our  large  towns  to  judge  of  the  zeal  indicated  by  the  re- 
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turns  of  a  collection.  If,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  a  large 
church,  wherein  it  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Catholics  at- 
tending Mass  on  a  Sunday  exceed  6000,  a  sum  of  31.  is  given 
as  the  amount  of  their  collective  charity,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  claims  of  the  Poor-School  Committee  were  not  pressed 
with  any  great  vigour.  In  such  a  case  a  penny  a  head  from 
those  attending  Mass  would  supply  24<l.  How,  then,  comes 
the  collection  to  amount  to  31.  ?  The  case  which  we  have 
taken  as  a  specimen  is  but  too  often  repeated  with  propor- 
tional variations  in  the  list  of  the  Poor-School  Committee ;  so 
that  in  too  many  instances  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the 
priest,  in  recommending  the  Committee  to  his  congregation, 
had  somehow  forgotten  the  commendation  of  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop,  and  taken  instead  the  injunction  of  Talleyrand 
to  the  young  diplomatist :  "  Surtout,  monsieur,  point  de 
zele." 

Does  not  the  time  teach  other  lessons  ?  England  is  the 
head  of  Protestantism  in  the  world ;  she  is  throwing  herself 
with  unexampled  vigour  on  the  work  of  educating  her  poor, 
as  well  as  of  disseminating  her  belief  over  every  land  and  sea 
whither  her  gigantic  commerce  reaches.  As  "Mahometanisni 
took  the  sword  for  its  weapon  of  spiritual  conquest,  so  she  has 
taken  money.  But  as  fiery  zeal  wielded  the  prophet's  sword, 
so  is  much  Christian  faith  and  some  love  directing  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  wealth  which  she  distributes.  Is  it  a  time  for 
jealousies,  for  sloth,  for  apathy  among  Catholics  ?  Is  it  alto- 
gether satisfactory  that  we  should  have  to  record  how  Bri- 
tish Protestants,  in  the  year  1857,  bestowed  1,010,003^.  on 
Missionary,  Book,  and  Education  Societies ;  and  in  the  same 
period  British  Catholics  contributed  1551/.  to  one  society, 
and  4$89/.  to  another,  for  these  purposes,  receiving  back  from 
the  former  society  9416/.,  so  that,  in  fact,  their  contributions 
were  2976^.  less  than  nothing  ? 

We  must  particularly  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  this 
comparison  was  never  intended  to  be,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be,  construed  into  a  contrast  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  almsgiving  in  general.  Before  we  can  pretend  to 
make  such  a  comparison,  we  must  find  some  means  of  making 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  relative  amounts  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alms  that  find  their  way  into  published  sub- 
scription-lists. If  we  were  to  speak  only  from  our  personal 
knowledge  of  Catholic  families,  we  should  say  that  the  pro- 
portion of  their  alms  thus  published  is  nearly  or  quite  insig- 
nificant. We  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  so  much  of  the 
affairs  of  two  small  families  of  the  middle  class,  as  to  be  able 
to  say  that  in  one  of  them,  out  of  the  sum  of  about  40/. 
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annually  given  for  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  purposes,  only 
31.  appear  in  any  list  whatever,  and  that  list  a  local,  almost  a 
private  one,  printed  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  few  sub- 
scribers to  a  particular  charity.  The  other  family  to  which 
we  allude  has  made  itself  answerable  for  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually towards  the  support  of  a  mission  ;  not  a  farthing  of 
this  money  ever  appears  in  any  list  whatever.  We  are  not 
accustomed  to  pry  into  our  neighbours'  concerns,  or  to  cal- 
culate their  incomings  and  outgoings,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not tell  whether  these  families  may  be  taken  as  fair  samples 
of  the  general  mass  of  Catholic  society ;  but  if  they  may,  it 
is  clear  that  no  statistics  of  our  alms,  drawn  from  printed  lists 
alone,  can  have  much  value.  Concerning  the  proportion  of 
the  alms  of  Protestants  that  finds  its  way  into  such  lists,  we 
are  entirely  without  materials  to  form  a  judgment.  Hence  it 
is  manifestly  necessary  to  remember  that  our  comparison  is 
only  of  such  alms  as  men  choose  to  publish  to  the  world ;  it 
must  be  left  to  each  man's  conscience  to  bear  testimony  whe- 
ther his  secret  alms  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  few  organised  societies  that  we  have.  On 
the  other  hand,* it  must  be  remembered  that  his  alms  may  go 
to  swell  the  columns  of  the  Propagation  Society's  reports, 
and  yet  remain  secret.  In  those  lists  no  names  appear ;  the 
claims  of  Christian  modesty  are  considered ;  the  interests  of 
the  right  hand  that  wishes  to  conceal  its  good  works  from  the 
left  are  consulted :  this  society  at  least  allows  of  an  unlimited 
development  of  modest  charity.  But  still  the  sum  which  it 
receives  from  Great  Britain  is  utterly  paltry  and  insignifi- 
cant :  in  England,  at  least  a  million  of  Catholics  sent  it 
1507/. ;  in  Scotland,  200,000  gave  441. 

We  need  hardly  tell  our  readers  that  the  lists  of  Protestant 
charities  that  we  have  given  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  Free  Kirk  Report,  about  which  we  have  a  doubt)  are 
all  over  and  above  ordinary  expenses  and  local  contributions 
for  schools,  ministers,  and  the  other  requisite  machinery.  If 
any  where,  it  must  be  here,  in  this  hidden  region,  that  the 
comparison  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  alms  will  give  a 
result  in  our  favour.  Who  will  dare  to  compute  the  annual 
contributions  given  by  our  'people  to  Bishops,  to  priests,  to 
schools,  and  to  other  local  charities  ?  Who  will  estimate  the 
sums  carried  into  the  sacristy  by  novices  of  the  various 
orders,  male  and  female,  or  by  young  priests  ?  These  young 
men  and  women,  in  devoting  themselves  and  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  Church,  often  carry  with  them,  as  the 
mere  accessories  and  ornaments  of  their  self-immolation,  all 
their  worldly  goods,  which  are  sometimes  very  considerable. 
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We  could  mention  those  who  have  brought  with  them  large 
sums  as  the  almost  unreckoned  concomitants  of  their  great 
sacrifice :  most  of  our  readers  can  supply  such  instances  from 
their  own  recollection.  But  the  general  body  of  Catholics 
can  make  no  claim  to  a  participation  in  these  sacrifices ;  they 
cannot  make  out  these  noble  first-fruits  of  our  religion  to 
be  their  representatives,  through  whom  they  have  vicariously 
offered  all  they  need  offer  The  very  thing  we  complain  of 
is,  not  that  charity  is  dead  in  the  Church, — God  forbid  ! — but 
that  its  manifestation  is  confined  to  so  few.  The  army  does 
nothing  but  look  on.  while  its  heroes  fight  its  battle.  Go 
through  the  lists  of  all  our  charities ;  you  will  find  .the  same 
names  in  all.  Some  few  hundreds  of  happy  or  unhappy  vic- 
tims bleed  vicariously  for  the  thousands  of  their  brethren, 
who  stand  aloof,  and  smile,  and  smile,  but  say  nothing  arid 
give  less.  "  Were  there  not  ten  cleansed  ?  But  where  are 
the  nine  ?"  Why  should  the  whole  burden  of  that  part  of  our 
obligations  which  our  pastors  have  unanimously  told  us  ought 
to  be  performed  by  organised  association,  and  of  those  ex- 
penses which  they  have  agreed  should  be  defrayed  by  public 
subscription,  fall  on  the  shoulders  exclusively  of  one-tenth, 
or  scarcely  one-tenth,  of  those  whom  our  Bishops  have  every 
right  to  expect  to  bear  their  due  proportion  of  the  load  ?  We 
may  almost  imagine  that,  as  the  barren  compassion  of  imagin- 
ary woes  excited  by  novel-reading  tends  to  harden  the  heart, 
so  our  unimitative  admiration  of  the  examples  of  generosity 
and  self-sacrifice  which  our  community  affords  to  us  only  tends 
to  button-up  our  pockets  the  closer  and  draw  our  purse-strings 
the  tighter. 


Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas  and  Mexico ;  a  Personal  Narrative 
of  Six  Years'  Styourn  in  those  Regions.  By  the  Abbe  D  >menech. 
translated  from  the  French.  (London,  Longmans.)  The  Abbe  Dome- 
nech  has  doubtless  been  influenced  by  M.  Hue  ;  but  the  pupil  does  not 
equal  the  master.  Without  implying  the  least  imputation  on  his  truth- 
fulness, we  confess  that  we  are  annoyed  by  his  spirit  of  exaggeration, 
and  by  a  certain  egoism  which  would  be  vanity  in  an  Englishman,  but 
which  has  become  as  much  part  of  the  French  nature  as  the  use  of 
superlatives  is  to  the  Irishman.  He  cannot  embark  on  board  ship,  but 
she  immediately  begins  to  labour  as  if  ten  tempests  at  once  were  let  loose 
on  her.  The  wonder  and  admiration  which  he  spends  on  the  tinsel 
decorations  which  a  couple  of  amateur  builders  were  able  to  confer  on  a 
log  church,  are  as  great  as  would  express  an  ordinary  person's  feelings 
at  the  sight  of  Cologne  or  Milan  cathedral.  This  exaggeration  pervades, 
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and  partly  spoils,  a  very  interesting  and  instructing  narrative.  M.  Dome- 
nech  went  to  America  in  1845;  find  after  two  years'  studies  in  the 
college  of  St.  Louis,  was  sent  first  to  Galveston,  the  episcopal  city  of 
Texas,  and  then  to  Castroville,  where  he  remained  teaching,  preaching, 
and  starving  for  five  years,  and  doing  daily  battle  with  ants  and  rattle- 
snakes, alligators  and  Indians,  fevers  and  cholera.  After  a  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, the  abbe  returned  to  America  in  1851 ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  nature  was  most  liberal  to  him  in  furnishing  him  with  full  materials 
for  a  very  melodramatic  and  amusing  account  of  his  labours  and  suffer- 
ings. He  is  now,  alas,  used  up ;  and  has  devoted  the  small  remnant  of 
time  which  consumption  and  devotion  leave  to  him  to  showing  that 
Catholic  missionaries  are  not  necessarily  dry  old  sticks;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  self-devotion  and  zeal  are  in  the  least  injured  by  a 
genial  spirit  of  fun,  and  a  power  to  see  all  events  on  their  comical  as 
well  as  on  their  serious  side. 

Six  Months  in  British  Burmah,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges  in 
1857.  By  Christopher  T.  Winter.  (London,  Beritley.)  A  volume  con- 
taining an  external  view  and  appreciation  of  the  Burmese  nation  and 
character,  and  some  reflections  on  a  question  of  policy  which  must  oc- 
cupy the  chief  attention  of  our  new  Indian  government.  "Although 
the  terrible  events  of  Jast  year  will,  with  much  reason,  strengthen  the 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  extension  of  our  territories  in  the  East,  yet 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  Burmah 
must  finally  be  subjected  to  British  rule.  On  reviewing  the  history  of 
British  dominion  in  the  East,  it  will  appear  that  our  Indian  empire 
seems  ever  to  have  held  expansion  of  frontier  as  the  law  of  its  existence. 
The  red  line  indicative  of  British  sway  is  ever  pushing  forward,  knock- 
ing over  crazy  governments  and  tottering  thrones,  sparing  neither 
golden  monurchs  nor  any  other  titled  imbecility However  desir- 
able it  may  be  to  consolidate  rather  than  extend,  to  improve  rather 
than  conquer,  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  stop  while  aught  remains  to 
oppose  would  be  the  first  step  towards  retrogression." 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  an  empire  which  has  hitherto  led  one 
kind  of  life,  can  suddenly  stop  short,  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  live  an- 
other life;  whether  a  regularly  progressive  development  can,  by  the 
main  force  of  an  external  will,  become  stationary  or  retrogressive;  whe- 
ther a  state  can  alter  at  a  moment's  notice  its  distinguishing  policy,  on 
which  it  has  hitherto  moved  forward,  and  which  up  to  this  time  has 
been  the  condition  of  its  well-bein^,  and  substitute  another  that  goes  on 
another  principle.  Motion  and  progress  of  some  kind  is  surely  as  much 
the  law  of  our  Indian  empire  as  of  any  other.  Whether  our  government 
can  suddenly  cease  devouring,  and  begin  the  process  of  assimilating 
what  it  has  devoured,  is  an  anxious  question,  the  answer  to  which  will 
admit  of  no  experiments,  but  must  be  risked  with  full  certainty  that  it 
is  the  knell  which  summons  us  to  continued  life  or  to  gradual  extinction. 

Mr.  Winter's  book  contains  also  tables  of  rain,  exports  and  imports, 
revenues,  and  other  matters  interesting  to  the  statists,  historians,  and 
traders  of  the  Burmese  empire. 

Service  and  Adventure  in  the  Khahee  Ressalah,  or  Meerut  Volunteer 
Horse  during  the  Mutinies  of  1857-58.  By  R.  H.  W.  Dunlop,  B.C.S. 
(London,  Bentley.)  It  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  have  written 
a  history  of  the  Meerut  mutiny  j  but  he  was  informed  that  such  a  nar- 
rative would  not  sell,  "as  few  care  for  learned  disquisitions  on  the  Sepoy 
revolt,  its  causes,  local  history,  or  consequences :  .  .  .  .  the  public  infi- 
nitely prefer  the  minutiae  of  personal  adventure  to  the  details  of  a  history 
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probably  only  locally  interesting."  He  therefore  modified  his  plan, 
especially  as  he  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  more  untrustworthy 
source  of  information  than  the  gossiping  private  letters  which  have 
found  their  way  into  the  English  papers, — some  forged  with  the  false 
intent  to  give  a  man  fame  for  an  action  never  performed ;  others  dis- 
torted to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  family  circle,  and  communicated  by  a 
fond  mother  or  proud  father  to  the  journals ;  others  due  to  "sprightly 
feminine  pencilling,  seizing  on  ordinary  incidents,  and  painting  them  till 
the  outline  is  almost  destroyed."  The  result  is  satisfactory.  If  the  author 
has  not  much  of  an  ear  for  language,  he  has  an  eye  to  observe  and  a 
blunt  roundabout  common  sense  to  record.  He  discriminates  races  of 
men,  enlarges  on  their  various  characteristics,  and  the  use  that  may  be 
made  of  them.  He  seems  a  trustworthy  person ;  and  his  account  of  his 
personal  adventures  leads  us  to  lament  his  not  writing  a  history,  though 
we  are  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  plea  for  the  change  of  his  plan. 

Some;  its  Churches,  its  Charities,  and  its  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Neligan,  LL.D.  M.A.  (New  York,  Dunigan.)  We  once  had  to 
notice  in  this  journal  a  work  by  a  certain  Anglican  clergyman  named 
Christmas,  professing  to  give  an  account  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
wherein,  after  describing  his  man  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  author 
asked,  "  Now,  after  all  this,  is  Nicholas  a  happy  man  ?"  After  our  sin- 
cere expressions  of  impatience  and  scorn  at  the  parson,  we  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  profess  entire  sympathy  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
priest,  which  is  to  give  a  true  picture  of  Rome,  "  to  state  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  to  allow  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself,  and  to  see  if 
Rome  be  not  a  happy  city  and  its  people  a  happy  people."  But  this  we 
can  say  for  Dr.  Neligan,  that  he  is  quite  honest  in  "  stating  things  as  they 
are,"  so  far  as  he  has  examined  them;  that  he  does  not  obtrude  his  con- 
clusion while  detailing  his  premises ;  that  he  really  allows  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves ;  and  that  he  furnishes  us  with  a  carefully  got-up  guide  to 
Christian  Rome,  its  monuments  and  its  functions.  For  the  purpose  of  a 
guide-book  his  work  is  excellent ;  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  happi- 
ness or  unhappiness  of  the  city  and  people,  it  is  naught.  Happy  is  the 
people  that  could  be  kept  happy  and  contented  by  such  means,  is  a  propo- 
sition that  few  Christians  would  stumble  at :  whether  the  actual  Roman 
populace  is  such  a  people ;  whether  the  Trasteverini,  the  Montani,  the 
admirers  of  Cicerouaccio,  the  torch-light  dancers  round  the  body  of 
Rossi,  the  gentlemen  who  quarrel  and  stab  in  wine-shops,  the  peacock- 
flunkies  that  block  up  the  approaches  of  cardinals,  the  sacristans,  the 
showmen,  the  fellows  one  sees  gambling  and  muttering  their  acci- 
dent? at  all  corners  of  the  streets,  the  brutes  that  one  is  inclined  to 
knock  down  for  misusing  their  horses  and  mules  so  terribly,  the  haggard 
anxious  gamblers  in  the  lotteries,  whose  one  thought  in  life  seerns  to  be 
to  persuade  some  saint  or  devil  to  tell  them  the  right  number  to  buy, 
and  the  other  notables  who  find  places  in  travellers'  note-books, — do 
really  feel  that  they  have  exactly  what  they  want  in  the  things  which 
Dr.  Neligan  describes,  we  more  than  doubt.  That  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom  should  be  in  its  Christian  institutions  such  as  Dr.  Neligan 
draws  it,  is  a  subject  on  which  every  Catholic  may  congratulate  him- 
self; it  is  quite  another  question  whether  the  actual  Roman  population 
can  be  thus  kept  aloof  from  the  material  movements  of  the  age,  and 
confined  to  works  of  piety,  without  producing  hypocrisy,  discontent, 
and  consequent  danger  to  the  stability  of  these  .nstitutions.  Recent 
events,  and  the  actual  state  of  Rome,  do  not  give  a  very  encouraging 
response  to  such  an  inquiry.  Rome,  while  she  fully  satisfies  the  religious 
heart,  is  a  sore  anxiety  to  the  Catholic  politician. 
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An  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  the  Apostle.  By  a  Se- 
cular Priest.  (Boston,  U.  S.,  Patrick  Donahoe.)  Events  have  proved 
that  prophecy  can  only  be  explained  by  the  event.  Who  so  well  read 
in  th<>  Prophets  as  the  Jews?  and  yet  by  their  very  arguments  and  acts 
to  prove  that  our  Lord  was  not  the  Messias,  they  fulfilled  the  Mrs-iimir, 
prophecies  in  Him.  Therefore  a  real  exposition  of  a  prophecy  bH'orc  tin; 
event  is  impossible — as  impossible  as  for  one  not  a  prophet  to  predict  the 
events  themselves.  Expositors,  therefore,  have  two  courses  open  to  them : 
if  they  wisli  to  be  clear,  they  must  abstain  from  any  thing  positive,  and 
confine  themselves  to  refuting  other  expositors,  to  critical  considera- 
tions about  the  text,  or  to  theological  conclusions  drawn  from  the  doc- 
trinal statements  which  are  interspersed  therein  :  or,  if  they  wish  to  try 
their  hand  at  anticipating  how  the  prophecy  will  be  fulfilled,  they  must 
turn  prophets  themselves,  and  use  language  as  mystical  as  that  which 
they  set  themselves  to  interpret ;  there  being  this  difference,  that,  as  the 
prophet  is  inspired,  we  are  sure  he  means  something,  whereas  we  can- 
not be  sure  that  the  expounder  is  either  inspired  or  has  any  meaning 
•whatever. 

The  Apocalypse  is  a  mixed  prophecy.  Some  of  it  seems  to  refer  only 
to  the  change  from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  worship:  about  such 
things  theologians  are  competent  to  write  usefully  and  certainly.  Some 
of  it  refers  to  things  not  yet  fulfilled  :  about  these  things  the  anticipa- 
tions of  theologians  are  of  no  more  intrinsic  weight  than  the  predic- 
tions of  Moore's  Almanac.  People  who  busy  themselves  about  these 
predictions  seem  to  feel  this  truth  ;  and  consequently  they  involve  their 
sentences  in  hard  words,  and  hide  a  difficult  meaning  in  'more  difficult 
periods.  For  instance,  what  can  the  author  of  the  exposition  in  ques- 
tion mean  by  the  heading  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  :  "  Retrospect  of 
the  World's  Destruction  ?"  Has  he  thrown  himself  so  far  into  "  the 
middle  of  next  week,"  that  to  him  the  day  of  judgment  is  matter  of 
history,  and  the  horns  with  eyes  familiar  arid  palpable  facts  ?  We  are 
afraid  he  must  forget  the  truth,  that  to  explain  a  prophecy  beforehand 
he  ought  to  be  a  prophet  himself. 

Still  we  are  glad  to  see  that  so  much  serious  study  and  so  much  pious 
and  learned  research  have  been  undertaken  by  the  author  of  this  book. 
Though  we  think  he  has  not  in  the  present  instance  turned  his  stores 
to  the  best  account,  his  collections  may  be  useful  to  him  for  other  pur- 
poses hereafter. 

Homely  Rhymes.  (Edinburgh,  Marsh  and  Beattie;  London,  Burns 
and  Lambert.)  These  are  really  homely  rhymes,  but  they  do  not  lack 
power;  they  want  only  a  little  more  compression  and  pith,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  care  not  to  let  the  same  sentence  run  on  through  too  many 
stanzas,  as  is  the  case  all  down  p.  44,  to  make  them  popular  ballads, 
worthy  to  be  printed  on  broadsides,  with  homely  woodcuts  at  top,  and 
pinned  up  in  cottages  for  pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  Such  subjects 
as  "The  Soldier's  Child,"  and  "The  Catholic  Child  rescued  from  the 
Protestant  Ragged  School,"  are  excellent  for  the  purpose;  they  touch 
the  feelings,  and,  having  a  practical  end,  act  on  the  will.  Neither  art 
nor  time  would  be  thrown  away  in  simplifying — for  simplicity  conies 
by  art — and  furbishing  up  these  ballads  for  the  use  we  have  indicated. 
Perhaps  we  are  apt  to  suspect  a  want  of  intelligence  and  acuteness 
where  there  is  plenty  of  these  commodities,  but  we  fancy  that  the  three 
last  stanzas  of  "the  Soldier's  Child"  would  be  rather  a  riddle  to  those 
whom  they  concern ;  and  yet,  if  properly  developed,  the  idea  is  excellent, 
and  might  make  many  a  poor  lost  boy  enter  into  himself  and  reform. 
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In  the  first  poem,  a  versified  account  of  Ratisbonne's  conversion,  the 
controversial  episodes  strike  us  as  better  done  than  the  narrative.  This 
writer  also  falls  foul  of  the  "  souper:" 

"  O,  well  the  souper  sly  cajoles — 
Tries  physic,  money,  food,  and  coals 
To  tempt  the  needy  wretch  to  sell 
His  babes,  their  ragged-school  to  swell, — 
That  slaughter-house  of  souls !" 

Peloponnesus:  Notes  of  Study  and  Travel.  By  W.  G.  Clark,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  (London,  J.  W.  Parker.) 
This  is  a  scholar-like  volume,  written  in  a  gentlemanly  spirit  by  an 
unaffected  person,  or  rather  by  one  whose  affectations  are  only  the  man- 
nerisms of  a  fellow  and  tutor'of  Trinity.  He  wanders  over  the  Morea, 
treading  in  the  steps  of  Colonel  Leake,  after  whom,  he  says,  all  are  but 
gleaners  ;  noting  the  scenery,  the  remains  of  antiquity  and  the  references 
to  them  in  the  classics,  the  modern  manners,  and  the  religious  peculiari- 
ties of  the  people.  It  appears  to  us  that  many  points  of  doubt  have  been 
cleared  up,  and  many  errors  corrected,  by  this  traveller,  who  does  not 
pretend  to  have  examined  what  he  has  only  glanced  at,  and  makes  no 
scruple  of  telling  us  when  he  was  too  lazy  to  inquire  as  he  ought.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  discoveries  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  his  inquisitiveness  have  not  been  again  shrouded  in  darkness  by  his 
pen. 

On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament  in  connection  icith 
some  recent  Proposals  for  its  Pevision.  By  R.  C.  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Westminster.  (London,  J.  W.  Parker.)  Dr.  Trench  is  one  of  those 
official  philosophers  who  receive  good  stipends  for  pretending  to  stand 
and  speculate  independently,  but  who  construct  theories  and  systems 
which  suit  exactly  the  existing  state  of  things,  and  no  other.  He  has 
made  himself  famous  for  pronouncing  dicta  de  dicto,  words  about  words, 
and  therefore  supposes  that  he  will  probably  be  listened  to  when  he  pro- 
nounces his  ipse  dixi  about  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible.  His 
opinions  on  the  point  are  curious :  he  thinks  the  revision  ought  to  come, 
and  must  come  ;  yet  he  hopes  that  it  will  be  at  least  two  centuries  and 
a  half  before  it  does  come;  and  when  it  does,  he  also  hopes  that  the 
principles  which  he  deigns  to  expound  in  his  book  will  guide  the  re- 
visers. These  principles  consist  mainly  in  an  extraordinary  devotion 
to  the  rhythm  and  modulation  of  the  version  as  it  stands,  and  an  obsti- 
nate denial  of  any  faults  to  signify.  Mistranslations,  apparently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  Calvinism  to  be  scriptural  and  Catholi- 
city unscriptural,  he  defends,  because  he  believes  the  translators  were 
not  really  actuated  by  such  motives,  or  because  critics  have  ferreted 
out  one  or  two  Mss.  which  give  some  authority  to  the  readings  which 
were  adopted  only  because  the  translators  wished  them  true.  Of  the 
abominable  changes  in  traditional  phraseology,  which  were  expressly 
intended  to  make  Englishmen  forget  their  traditional  faith,  he  says  not 
a  word.  Here  we  find  Arians  fairer  than  the  Anglican  dean.  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe,  whose  Critical  Notes  on  the  Authorised  English  Version 
of  the  New  Testament  are  not  always  characterised  by  a  scholarship 
which  warrants  their  assumption,  and  who  sometimes  manages  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath  when  such  a  feat  is  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  force  of  a  text  that  is  inconsistent  with  his  Arianism,  shows  him- 
self much  more  reasonable  towards  Catholics  than  Dr.  Trench.  For  in- 
stance, Mr.  Sharpe  urges  that  the  translation  of  Matthew  xvi.  18  should 
stand,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  or  a  rock ;  and  on  this  rock,"  &c.;  because 
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"  the  translation  of  the  name  is  necessary  to  show  the  author's  mean- 
ing ;  but  perhaps  our  Protestant  translators  had  no  wish  to  show  so 
clearly  that  Peter  was  the  rock  on  which  the  Church  was  to  be  built." 
So  for  the  parallel  text,  John  i.  42,  which  he  translates  "  Cephas,  which 
is  interpreted  Peter,  or  a  rock,"  because  "the  double  translation  is  ne- 
cessary,— the  Greek  to  show  the  sound,  and  the  English  to  show  the 
meaning.     Our  Protestant  translators  had  no  wish  to  connect  the  two 
passages,  and  have  taken  care  to  give  to  Peter's  name  the  lens  dignified 
meaning  of  stone."    Again,  what  a  ray  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  ascetic 
life  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  by  Mr.  Sharpe's  correction  of  "  a  wo- 
man," instead  of  "  the  woman,"  in  John  iv.  6!     "There  is  no  article 
in  the  Greek  :  the  disciples  wondered  that  He  talked  with  any  woman 
whatever."     The  text,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  he  of  course  translates  "or  drink 
this  cup,"  and  observes,  "  the  Catholics  give  the  bread  without  the 
cup,  and  the  Protestants  give  both  ;  and  hence  the  Catholics  naturally 
complain  of  the  authorised  translation  as  unfair  in  changing  or  into 
and."     Professor  Stanley  ascribes  the  mistranslation  to  "theological 
fear  or  partiality  ;"  but  Trench  will  admit  no  suspicion  that  it  was  done 
"  to  avoid  the  inference  that  the  Eucharist  might  be  received  under  one 
kind," — O  no,  "  there  is  authority  for  and,  and  they  probably  accepted 
rat  as  the  right  reading."     Next,  the  Catholic  inference  is  "so  extrava- 
gantly absurd,"&c. ;  where  the  learned  pundit  changes  the  whole  line  of 
the  argument.     The  thing  sought  is  a  pure  text  to  exercise  our  judg- 
ment upon.     Pope  Trench  turns  round  upon  us  and  says,  "Your  judg- 
ment is  so  ridiculous  that  it  does  not  matter  to  you  whether  you  have  a 
pure  or  an  impure  text."     Yes  ;  but,  most  excellent  artificer  of  words, 
this  is  just  the  point  in  dispute.     We  say  the  extravagant  absurdity  is 
on  your  side:  you  say  it  is  on  ours;  and  to  prove  your  position,  or  at 
least  to  enlist  prejudice  in  your  favour,  you  insist  on  the  use  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  which  you  own  to  be  erroneous.     But  if  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  will  allow  no  unfairness  in  the  translators,  his  superior  is 
more  open.     "This  is  one  of  the  many  passages,"  says  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (Apost.  Preaching,  p.  186,  3d  edition,  note),  "  which  have 
suffered  by  the  general  bias  of  the  age  in  which  our  translation  was 
made."  The  translation  is  biased,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it ; — it  used  words 
which  expressed,  and  still  do  express,  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  when  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  had  been  fixed  for  ages  to  the  Catholic  truth  ;  and 
it  destroyed  the  force  of  texts  which  plainly  taught  the  old  truth  by  a 
dextrous  use  of  the  critical  principle — it  need  not  mean  it,  therefore  it 
shall  not.     The  way  in  which  they  have  managed  to  obscure  doctrines 
we  will  exemplify  by  a  passage  from  Dr.  Trench  himself,  p.  53,  where 
he  is  enumerating  some  distinctions  introduced  by  the  translators,  which 
he  calls  unnecessary,  but  which  we  call  dishonourable.     For  instance,  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse :  "  And  round  about  the  throne 
(dpovov)  were  four-and-twenty  seals  (Qpovoi).     It  is  easy  to  see  the  mo- 
tive of  this  variation ;  and  yet  if  the  inspired  apostle  was  visited  with  no 
misgivings  lest  the  creature  should  seem  to  be  encroaching  on  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Creator, — and  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not;  on  the  contrary,  he 
has  in  a  most  marked  manner  brought  the  throne  of  God  and  the  thrones 
of  the  elders  together, — certainly  the  translators  need  not  have  been 
more  careful  than  he  had  been,  nor  made  the  elders  sit  on  seats,  and 

only  God  on  a  throne How  much  is  lost  by  turning  their  thrones 

into  seats !" — for  example,  the  connection  with  Matthew  xix.  28,  and 
the  promise  that  Christ's  servants  should  be  avvOpovoi  with  Him,  joint 
occupants  of  thrones ; — "this  little  change  obscuring  the  truth  that  they 
are  here  set  before  us  as  o-vfjfta<ri\€vorr€s  (1  Cor.  iv.  8,  2  Tim.  ii.  12),  as 
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kings  reigning  with  Him.  .  .  .  The  same  scruple  which  dictated  this 
change  makes  itself  felt  through  the  whole  translation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  to  a  manifest  loss."  The  translators  could  not  translate  God's 
Scripture  boldly ;  they  feared  that  what  they  considered  truth  might 
be  injured  by  too  much  freedom  in  confessing  that  Scripture  said  what 
it  did  say.  Of  course  they  believed  Protestantism  to  be  true  ;  but  they 
had  not  that  confidence  in  its  truth  that  could  make  them  indifferent 
translators  of  Scripture.  They  fancied  that  God  might  really  be  helped 
by  their  lies  ;  so,  in  order  to  prove  their  Protestantism  from  Scripture, 
in  their  translation  they  snatched  at  unfair  advantages,  slurred  over 
statements  that  seemed  to  make  against  them,  gave  others  a  turn  which 
the  truth  would  not  warrant,  and  compelled  them  to  bear  a  testimony 
which  the  original  documents  would  not  justify.  Such  was  their  deceit- 
ful handling  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  dishonourable  to  themselves  as  men, 
damnable  to  them  as  would-be  expounders  of  God's  message,  which 
they  corrupted. 

O  Salutaris  Hostia;  Solo  for  a  Bass  Voice.  By  J.  C.  Hargitt. 
Quam  dilecta,  Offertory;  Solo  for  Tenor.  By  Gustav  Arnold.  (Lon- 
don, Novello.)  The  former  of  these  pieces  is  the  more  flowing  melody, 
the  latter  the  more  scientific  composition  ;  both  are  respectable  and 
pleasing,  neither  constitute  a  new  era  in  music.  Among  our  Catholic 
musicians  we  have  many  men  of  talent,  and,  we  are  disposed  to  think, 
one  man  of  genius.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Lutz,  the  organist  of  St.  George's 
Cathedral,  bouthwark,  some  of  whose  compositions  appear  to  us  of  quite 
extraordinary  merit  for  scientific  construction,  for  perfect  rhythm,  and 
for  dignified  melody.  We  do  not  allude  to  little  occasional  things  which 
he  has  written  to  order,  each  containing  so  much  melody  and  so  many 
"effects,"  but  to  serious  compositions,  on  which  he  has  expended  the 
meditation  as  well  as  the  aspiration  of  an  artist. 

We  are  afraid  that  we  have  no  public  of  Protestant  musicians  to 
address,  else  we  would  recommend  them  to  seize  upon  the  new  field 
recently  opened  to  them  by  Dr.  Close,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle.  He  has 
quarrelled  with  his  precentor,  who  would  not  permit  an  anthem  he  had 
chosen  to  be  sung,  because,  though  the  words  were  in  Scripture,  they 
were  the  cry  of  the  heathen  against  Christ,  not  the  praise  or  prayer 
of  the  faithful.  Evangelicals  have  often  pulled  long  faces  at  the  merry 
tunes  they  hear  in  foreign  Catholic  churches.  If  we  were  to  enter  into 
some  of  their  cathedrals,  it  seems  that  we  might  now  be  regaled  by  a 
chorus  of  vociferous  bacchanals,  blaspheming  the  Father  and  Son,  and 
inviting  us  to  "  break  their  bonds  asunder,  and  cast  away  their  cords 
from  us ;"  a  little  more,  if  composers  of  mark  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  we  shall  hear  them  beseeching,  "O  Baal,  hear  us!"  or  pro- 
claiming, "Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians !"  For  why?  Are  not 
these  phrases  in  Scripture?  How,  then,  can  they  be  profane?  We  have 
heard  of  a  rustic  who  wanted  to  have  his  child  christened  "  Duke  of 
York  ;"  and  who,  when  the  parson  remonstrated  and  insisted  on  a  scrip- 
tural name,  chose  Beelzebub.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  has  shown  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  intelligence  and  piety  as  that  rustic.  But  musicians 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  may  as  well  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  provide  something  to  his  taste.  Meanwhile  he  may  stop  the  gap 
with  the  Druids'  reproaches  against  Christians  from  Mendelssohn's  Wal- 
purgis  Night. 

The  Dublin  Review,  July  1858.  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a 
passage  in  the  last  Number  of  our  contemporary,  in  which  a  certain 
amount  of  injustice  has,  of  course  unintentionally,  been  done  to  us.  In 
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the  article  entitled  "  Geology  and  Protestantism"  the  following  passage 
occurs : 

"It  has  been  a  favourite  accusation  of  Protestants  against  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  that  she  hus  endeavoured  to  hinder  or  suppress  the 
discoveries  of  science.  The  persecution,  as  it  is  termed,  of  Galileo,  is 
unceasingly  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of  this.  How  unjustly  this  charge 
has  been  brought  against  the  Church,  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  show"  (and  in  a  note  reference  is  made  to  Dublin  Review,  vol.  v.). 
"  We  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  which  we  have  there  adduced.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  have  unques- 
tionably always  placed  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  her  members 
beibre  any  temporal  interests  whatsoever.  The  salvation  of  man  is  a 
far  higher  object  than  the  progress  of  science;  and  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  maintaining,  that  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church  the  promul- 
gation of  any  scientific  truth  was  more  likely  to  hinder  men's  salvation 
than  to  promote  it,  she  would  not  only  be  justified  in  her  efforts  to  sup- 
press it,  but  it  would  be  her  bounden  duty  to  do  her  utmost  to  suppress 
it.  ...  Suppose,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  or 
of  any  similar  discoveries,  the  court  of  Rome  should  judge  that  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  discoveries  amongst  the  people  would  endanger  the 
faith  of  some,  without  aiding  the  faith  of  any,  can  it  be  a  question 
amongst  any  who  believe  in  a  world  to  come  that  it  was  its  bounden 
duty  to  stop  the  promulgation  of  those  discoveries?" 

Now  in  the  outset  we  must  aver  that,  apart  from  a  certain  exag- 
gerated way  of  stating  the  principle,  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  the 
substance  of  what  we  have  quoted  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is 
the  only  argument  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  authorities  in 
Galileo's  affair  can  be  satisfactorily  defended  and  explained.  Our  only 
question  is  one  of  fact :  Is  this  in  any  possible  sense  a  repetition  of  the 
arguments  of  the  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Dublin  Review  ?  or  is  it  a  resume 
of  the  arguments  which  we  put  forward  in  the  Rambler  for  January 
1852,  and  which  we  intended  as  a  tacit  corrective  of  the  errors  of  the 
Dublin  Review  ?  An  examination  of  the  two  articles  will  enable  us  to 
give  a  very  clear  answer  to  these  questions. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  Dublin  reviewer,  instead  of  putting  forward 
the  view  that  the  Church  had  good  reasons  for  suppressing  the  Coper- 
nican  theory,  boldly  advances  the  proposition  that  in  matter  of  fact, 
so  far  from  suppressing  it,  she  was  its  chief  author  and  promulgator. 
"  What  will  our  good  readers  think,"  he  asks,  "  when  we  inform  ihem 
that  it  is  to  the  Church  of  Rome  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  new 
theory  of  the  earth's  motion, — that  in  Rome  it  had  its  birth, — in  Rome 
was  fostered  and  matured — that  but  for  Roman  auspices — the  counten- 
ance of  Popes  and  Cardinals — the  adoption  of  the  new  theory  had  in  all 
probability  been  thrown  back  to  a  distance  which  it  would  be  now  to 
no  purpose  to  try  to  calculate !  Yes,  to  the  Pontiffs  and  dignitaries  of 
Rome  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  Copernican  system." 

And  Rome  has  ever  remained  faithful  to  the  theory.  She  never  con- 
demned it ;  she  did  not  even  condemn  Galileo  for  holding  it.  "  Galileo," 
says  the  reviewer,  in  what  he  calls  the  "  legitimate  summary"  of  the 
whole  article,  "  was  never  condemned — never  so  much  as  arraigned— 
but  once  ;  and  then  not  for  his  science,  or  religion,  or  any  other  mere 
matter  of  opinion  whatsoever,  but  for  the  moral  fault  of  having  in  a 
most  flagrant  manner  transgressed  a  solemn  injunction  placed  on  him  by 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land.  .  .  .  He  was  condemned  for  the  first 
and  last  time  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  1633,  for  a  grievous  con- 
tempt of  court." 
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But  perhaps  the  motive  of  his  condemnation  might  have  been  the 
mischief  which  the  promulgation  of  his  theory  was  doing  to  the  faithful ; 
perhaps  the  Church  arose  to  defend  the  faith  ;  perhaps  she  was  now  at 
length  "  roused  and  ruffled  by  the  aggressions  of  innovators  in  philo- 
sophy and  religion "  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  the  suggestion  is  only  men- 
tioned by  the  reviewer  to  be  unceremoniously  laughed  out  of  court. 

Why,  then,  was  he  condemned?  If  we  believe  the  Dublin  reviewer, 
it  was  simply  and  solely  through  the  bad  passions  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
whom  Galileo  was  supposed  to  have  ridiculed  in  his  Dialogues  under  the 
name  of  Simplicius.  "  Gratitude,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  should  have 
taught  him  to  spare  this  pointed  allusion  to  the  first  personage  in  the 
realm,  who  was  also  his  own  most  generous  benefactor.  However,  the 

shaft  was  sped  ;  and  sorely  did  it  rankle  in  the  pontifical  breast 

Wounded  pride,  it  is  at  all  events  certain,  was  the  passion  which  urged 
on  the  steps  that  were  afterwards  taken  to  vindicate,  as  was  asserted, 
the  violated  order  of  1616." 

But  as  it  might  be  objected  that  all  this  is  contrary  to  the  express 
words  of  Galileo's  two  condemnations,  the  reviewer  undertakes  to  ex- 
plain them.  In  the  first  place,  these  decrees  are  not  infallible:  "Not 
even  all  the  decrees  emanating  from  the  Pope  in  person — -for  many  were 
never  intended  to  be  looked  on  in  that  light — such  as  those  which,  like 
the  decrees  respecting  the  earth's  motion,  merely  regulate  external  dis- 
cipline,— are  infallible — still  less  every  subordinate  functionary  speak- 
ing in  his  name."  Ntxt,  the  word  heresy  applied  to  Galileo's  doctrine 
was  only  stylus  curia,  as  much  a  fiction  as  the  Doe  dent.  v.  Roe  of  our 
courts ;  and  lastly,  the  word  heresy  was  never  applied  to  the  theory, 
but  to  the  attempts  to  find  the  theory  in  Scripture.  "  Galileo  was  pro- 
secuted, not  for  having  been  a  good  astronomer,  but  a  bad  theologian — 
for  undertaking  to  prove  theologically  and  by  reasons  drawn  from  the 
Fathers  that  the  terms  of  Scripture  might  be  reconciled  with  his  new 
doctrines  on  the  constitution  of  the  universe."  That  is,  if  we  under- 
stand the  Dublin  reviewer  aright,  the  peculiar  heresy  condemned  by 
the  Holy  Office  in  1633  is  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  texts  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  physical  subjects  with  what  we  believe  to  be  physical 
truths.  Really  we  are  delighted  that  this  decision  only  emanates  from 
"  subordinate  functionaries,"  who  are  by  no  means  infallible. 

The  line  taken  by  the  Dublin  Review,  then,  is,  1.  That  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Rome  for  the  invention  and  promulgation  of  the  Copernican 
system.  2.  That  she  never  condemned  the  theory  nor  checked  its  dif- 
fusion. 3.  That  she  condemned  Galileo  on  purely  personal  grounds. 
4.  And  that  her  motive  for  so  doing  was  not  fear  for  the  faith  of  her 
children,  but  the  wounded  pride  of  a  Pope.  This  line  has  not  one  feature 
in  common  with  that  of  the  article  in  the  last  Number  of  the  Dublin 
Review,  where  the  reviewer  says,  with  the  most  amiable  simplicity, 
"  We  need  not  repeat  the  arguments  adduced  in  our  fifth  volume ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  here" — something  that  certainly  was  not  said  there. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  article  in  the  Rambler,  January  1852.  In 
that  article,  among  many  other  similar  statements,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  same  authority  which  bids  us  believe  in  the  inspiration  of 
Scripture,  clearly  forbids  us  to  hold  or  maintain  any  physical  theory 
which  contradicts  Scripture,  either  really  or  in  our  own  opinion ;  or  to 
maintain  any  which  in  the  opinion  of  Christians  generally  is  contrary  to 
the  divine  word  and  subversive  of  its  truth  even  in  its  accidental  state- 
ments. For  our  religion  equally  forbids  us  to  doubt  ourselves  or  to 
occasion  doubts  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  our  fellow-Christians  ;  hence  it 
may  evidently  be  an  offence  against  religion  to  maintain  even  a  truth 
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of  physical  science  under  certain  circumstances:  if  Scripture,  for  in- 
stance, has  always  been  explained  on  a  contrary  theory,  and  if  the  faith 
of  Christians  would  receive  a  rude  shock  from  its  sudden  overthrow, .  .  . 
in  such  circumstances  the  tribunals  of  the  Church  are  quite  justified  in 
branding  it  as  an  offence  against  religion,  whether  it  be  called  by  the 
generic  name  of  heresy,  or  whether  it  be  specified  as  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, that  is,  tending  to  undermine  the  authority  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ings." Again,  "It  must  be  owned  that  a  Christian  is  more  bound  to 
ri'-|'t'ct  the  faith  of  the  people  than  the  promulgation  of  any  phyi-icul 
theory,  however  true  or  useful."  Again,  "  When  the  Christian  com- 
munity values  its  religion  above  all  things,  it  will  of  course  pronounce 
all  novelties  to  be  true  or  false,  edifying  or  scandalous,  according  to  the 
bearing  which  they  have,  whether  essentially  or  accidentally,  upon  re- 
ligion." We  returned  to  this  subject  in  the  Rambler  for  August  1854, 
p.  130,  and  in  that  for  September  1855,  where  we  enforced  the  arguments 
which  have  been  reproduced  by  the  Dublin  reviewer  in  July  1858. 

Now,  though  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  converted  the  Dublin  Review 
from  its  own  erroneous  to  our  more  correct  views ;  though,  moreover, 
we  are  not  foolish  enough  to  expect  a  man  to  remember  whoce^he  got 
all  his  opinions — for  an  opinion  once  received  into  the  mind  becomes 
our  own,  and  we  are  free  to  use  it  as  we  like, — yet,  we  submit,  when 
a  writer  refers  to  an  authority  for  his  views,  and  pretends  to  give  an 
Analysis  of  another's  argument,  it  might  be  better  to  refer  to  a  book 
where  such  argument  can  be  found  than  to  a  writing  where  it  not  only 
does  not  exist,  but  where  the  direct  contrary  is  maintained.  In  the  case 
before  us  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  the  Rambler, 
vol.  ix.,  than  to  the  Dublin  Review,  vol.  v. 

Before  leaving  this  Number  of  the  Dublin,  we  will  note  two  inac- 
curacies which  have  struck  us  in  the  article  on  Foss's  very  valuable 
work,  The  Judges  of  England.  The  critic  tells  us  that  Mr.  Foss  "  repre- 
sents the  'privilege  of  clergy'  as  extending  only  to  the  clergy,  whereas 
he  knows  that  it  extended  to  all  who  could  read."  Certainly  Mr.  Foss 
knows  no  such  thing,  for  this  extension  of  the  privilege  was  not  made  till 
years  after.  Fancy  Henry  II.  sparing  a  learned  layman — if  such  an  ani- 
mal could  then  be  found — in  the  interests  of  literature !  In  this  part  of 
his  book  Mr.  Foss  was  amenable  to  some  criticism  ;  but  his  reviewer,  in- 
stead of  correcting,  follows  his  lead.  Both  were  misled  by  Dr.  Lingard, 
— who,  though  the  highest  authority  as  a  general  historian  of  England, 
has  committed  several  errors  in  detail, — into  the  admission  of  the  guilt  of 
the  clergyman  who  was  accused  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  whose 
acquittal  in  the  Bishop's  court  was  the  pretext  for  commencing  the 
great  contention.  The  accused  canon  was  not  only  innocent,  but  was 
also  pronounced  innocent,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  relatives  of 
the  person  whose  death  was  laid  to  his  charge. 
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M.  GUIZOT.* 

No.  II. 

IN  our  last  Number  we  were  occupied  less  with  M.  Guizot 
than  with  his  contemporaries.  Let  us  now  turn  from  the 
accessories  to  the  principal,  and  devote  our  attention  to  M. 
Guizot  himself,  the  central  figure  of  his  own  Memoirs. 

In  the  public  character  of  Guizot  we  find  two  distinct 
elements.  One  is,  an  ambition  which  is  justified  by  his  know- 
ledge, talents,  and  strength  of  character ;  to  this  must  be  at- 
tributed the  obstinacy  and  stubbornness  of  temper  which,  in 
the  first  period  of  his  career,  when  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a 
writer,  and  had  not  yet  appeared  in  the  Chamber,  he  exhi- 
bited in  a  higher  degree  than  he  is  willing  to  admit.  The 
other  element  is  his  powerful  and  solid  intellect,  as  formed 
by  his  ungenial  Protestant  education,  by  which  the  ambitious 
element  has  ever  been  restrained  and,  on  most  occasions,  kept 
within  bounds. 

He  has  not  a  spark  either  of  the  revolutionary  or  of  the 
Bonapartist  spirit.  He  is  too  original  and  independent  for  a 
Bonapartist,  and  too  clear-sighted  for  a  revolutionist:  for 
without  terror  at  home  and  propagandism  abroad  the  revolu- 
tion is  unable  to  subsist  for  a  moment;  while  terrorism  in- 
evitably terminates  in  the  severe  discipline  of  military  power 
at  home,  and  the  military  despotism  immediately  seizes  on  the 
organisation  of  the  revolutionary  propaganda  abroad  to  enable 
it  to  rule  over  Europe.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  the 
utter  annihilation  of  a  man  like  Guizot,  who  has  neither  re- 
volutionary nor  Bonapartist  talents. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  cut  off  by  his  Protestant  ecluca- 

*  Memoirts  pour  servir  a  I'Histoire  de  nos  Temps.    Par  M.  Guizot.   Tome  1 
Paris:  Michel  Levy,  1358. 
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tion  from  all  French  sympathies  and  passions.  Though  he 
was  the  leader  of  the  doctrinaires,  his  domineering  and  pe- 
dantic character  kept  him  almost  in  isolation  among  them. 
But  this  solitude  was  of  service  to  him ;  for  the  singularity  of 
his  position  made  him  an  imposing  figure  in  the  eyes  not  of 
his  own  adherents  only,  but  of  the  whole  French  nation  ;  and 
though  the  personal  sympathies  and  influence  of  the  doc- 
trinaires were  given  to  Royer-Collard,  Guizot  alone  had  the 
power.  It  is  true  that  he  was  no  man  of  action — it  is  the 
nature  of  the  doctrinaire  to  be  a  man  of  abstract  principle ; 
but  in  Guizot  this  principle  was  a  historical  idea,  whereas 
in  Royer-Collard  it  was  a  philosophical  one.  We  must  keep 
this  in  mind,  if  we  would  understand  how  the  man  who  was 
so  much  reverenced  could  achieve  so  little  as  minister.  Clas- 
sifying every  event,  and  reducing  them  all,  with  more  acute- 
ness  than  depth,  to  certain  categories  of  thought,  through- 
out his  political  course  he  exhibited  no  gushing  afiluence  of 
thought,  but  only  a  certain  power  of  distinguishing  and  sort- 
ing facts  and  ideas.  In  his  hands  every  thing  was  converted 
into  fixed  formulas  and  stiff  rules.  Without  any  inspiring 
genius,  he  contemplated  by  the  light  of  a  powerful  intellect 
the  history  of  modern  times  and  the  parliamentary  tactics  of 
the  Restoration  and  of  Louis  Philippe.  Though  he  never 
wasted  his  powers  or  spent  himself,  yet,  always  combating, 
he  has  never  advanced  ;  he  has  only  seen  through  the  passions 
of  parties,  without  any  insight  into  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 
For  instance,  like  the  rest  of  the  doctrinaires,  he  never  un- 
derstood how  Socialism  and  its  antagonist  Communism  were 
growing  beneath  the  mask  of  Jacobinism,  and  he  completely 
mistook  the  nature  of  the  Bonapartism  that  was  latent  in 
France,  and  which  during  the  Restoration  was  represented  in 
the  press  by  the  Constitutional  and  the  Minerve,  and  advo- 
cated by  Etienne  as  journalist  and  as  deputy.  Thiers  was 
rising  froin  its  ranks;  while  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were 
gradually  converting  it  into  a  kind  of  liberalism,  of  which 
Guizot,  after  the  fall  of  De  Cazes,  endeavoured  to  make  use. 
As  a  system  of  government,  the  pith  of  Napoleonism  was 
at  home  the  conquest  of  French  democracy,  by  wrenching  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  demagogues  after  the  lesser  Marii  had 
died  away  and  the  great  Caesar  alone  was  left ;  abroad,  the 
use  of  the  system  of  revolutionary  propagandism  for  military- 
ends,  so  as  more  or  less  to  impose  on  the  continental  nations 
the  form  and  character  of  the  servile  democracy  of  France, 
whose  essential  spirit  and  characteristic  was  the  thorough  iso- 
lation of  the  individual  in  the  family,  the  commune,  and  the 
state,  so  as  to  render  him  the  mere  instrument  of  the  central 
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power.  The  French  Revolution  was  recommended  to  the 
passions  of  the  people  by  two  things — to  the  peasants  by  the 
confiscation  and  sale  of  Church  property  and  the  estates  of 
the  emigres;  and  to  the  middle  class  by  the  destruction  of  the 
old  noblesse,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  civil  and  military  no- 
bility, which  stood  on  the  same  footing  as  the  old  at  court 
and  monopolised  all  offices.  As  a  philosophy  the  Revolution 
only  prevailed  among  the  Girondins  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Jacobins  on  the  other,  both  of  whom  derived  their  inspiration 
from  Rousseau,  but  whose  ideas  were  never  able  to  strike  deep 
root  among  the  people. 

The  scientific  ideologists  of  the  school  of  Condorcet  were 
far  less  important ;  and  the  First  Consul  had  already  begun  to 
push  them  aside.  The  handful  of  admirers  of  English  par- 
liamentary institutions  who  had  been  formed  by  Montesquieu 
and  Necker,  melted  quickly  away ;  while  the  Bourbons, — 
who  could  not  look  to  the  imperial  democracy  for  support, 
since  they  were  surrounded  by  an  aristocratic  party  of  nobles, 
and  besieged  by  landed  proprietors  eager  to  obtain  political 
consequence  at  the  expense  of  the  democracy, — inevitably 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the 
relics  of  her  father's  party,  for  whom  Benjamin  Constant  had 
written  a  remarkable  pamphlet  in  1814.  Thus  a  mass  of  so- 
called  constitutional  opinions  arose,  centering  on  one  side  in 
Chateaubriand,  on  the  other  in  Royer-Collard ;  and  the  abso- 
lutist democracy  of  Bonapartism,  in  its  opposition  to  the  Bour- 
bons and  to  the  Church,  soon  began  to  take  the  field  under 
the  banner  of  a  kind  of  artificial  liberalism. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  every  well-constituted  society  it  is  not 
reasoning,  but  habit  and  custom,  that  rule.  It  is  by  habit 
and  custom  that  the  individual  is  strong,  because  they  consti- 
tute the  moral  chain  that  binds  him  to  his  home  and  family, 
to  his  neighbours,  and  to  his  village ;  so  civil  interests  bind 
him  to  his  town  or  province,  while  a  patriotic  or  political  in- 
terest attaches  him  to  his  country  and  the  state.  Now  the 
Revolution  went  all  possible  lengths  to  destroy  the  family ; 
and  if  Napoleon  legally  revived  it,  it  was  no  longer  as  a  social, 
but  as  a  political  institution.  Family  rights,  natural  and  in- 
nate, no  longer  exist  in  France,  but  only  public  law.  The  Code 
Napoleon  takes  every  thing  under  its  tutelage,  and  organises 
the  family  on  the  basis  of  an  ultra-democratic  parity  between 
parents  and  children  as  well  as  amongst  the  children  them- 
selves. Love  still  remains  in  well-conditioned  families ;  but 
respect  is  gone,  and  parental  authority  and  filial  reverence  are 
reduced  almost  to  zero.  As  for  the  commune,  it  has  not  the 
independence  either  of  a  moral  personality,  or  of  a  society, 
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or  of  a  corporation ;  it  is  nothing  but  an  administrative  form 
invented  for  the  convenience  of  the  state ;  while  in  towns  or 
departments,  the  larger  they  are  the  more  thoroughly  are  all 
traces  of  corporate  action  effaced,  and  every  thing  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  the  central  power  of  the  administration. 

A  vast  ambition  and  a  heroic  spirit  are  undeniably  alive 
in  the  nation.  The  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  victories 
of  Napoleon  assisted  in  their  development.  But  if  the  mili- 
tary spirit  yet  survives,  the  civil  and  political  instinct  is  irre- 
trievably lost,  for  its  existence  in  a  state  is  incompatible  with 
perfect  centralisation. 

Let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  this.  There  is  a  three- 
fold moral  cord,  whereof  religion,  custom,  and  patriotism  are 
the  strands,  which  determines  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
majority  of  mankind.  God  has  not  bestowed  cleverness  on 
the  mass  of  men.  The  gift  would  have  been  fatal  to  their 
common  sense,  and  so  to  their  daily  bread ;  their  minds  would 
have  been  eaten  up  with  constant  intellectual  exercise.  We 
may  learn  this  lesson  from  seeing  what  the  Greeks  gained 
from  the  hair-splitting  of  their  sophists;  or  the  Quakers,  Ana- 
baptists, and  Puritans  from  their  interminable  controversies  ; 
or  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  all  the  systems 
of  the  Encyclopaedists.  Yet  in  all  these  cases  there  was 
something  real  at  work — a  real  spirit  of  sophistry,  or  of  belief, 
or  of  system.  Men  spoke  out  what  they  really  felt,  they  ut- 
tered their  real  passions  ;  but  what  sentiment  or  what  passion 
can  inspire  a  people  that  is  a  mere  conglomerate  of  isolated 
individuals  ? 

Look  at  the  samples  we  have.  The  empty  and  bombastic 
declamations  of  the  Revolution — who' can  stand  those  declama- 
tions now  ?  Then,  in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  bureau  de 
V esprit  publique,  under  the  direction  of  the  police,  and  partly 
conducted  by  that  same  Etienne  who  became  under  the  Re- 
storation the  originator  and  the  organ  of  the  democratic  im- 
perialists— was  there  ever  any  thing  more  shallow  than  the 
whole  of  this  official  literature  ?  Look  again  at  the  Bonapartist 
liberalism  of  the  Restoration,  its  organ  the  Constitutionnel,  and 
its  heralds  Etienne,  Jay,  and  Jouy  :  their  business  was  to  fill 
the  mass  of  units  with  a  vain  notion  of  their  own  importance, 
to  assure  every  foolish  blockhead  that  he  stood  on  a  level  with 
his  age,  that  he  could  look  down  upon  the  past,  and  was  him- 
self an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  illumination  and  light — 
that  formerly  tradesmen  and  peasants  were  the  dull  people, 
but  now  the  clergy  and  the  gentry  of  the  old  regime  were  in 
the  shade;  these  had  now  to  hold  their  tongues,  the  pre- 
scriptive right  of  talking  belonged  to  the  men  of  light.  This, 
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and  no  other,  was  the  real  character  of  the  Bonapartist  liber- 
alism of  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 

But,  on  the  other  side,  all  returned  exiles  and  emigres 
educated  abroad,  whatever  their  principles  may  be,  become 
absurd  in  the  long-run.  They  will  not  accustom  themselves 
to  the  actual  state  of  things ;  but  are  resolved  to  destroy  it,  in 
order  to  recall  an  earlier  method  of  living,  which,  since  its 
destruction,  has  become  their  ideal.  Even  able  and  eminent 
men  of  a  fallen  party  are  too  prone  to  run  into  this  absur- 
dity ;  how  much  more  a  mass  of  men  transplanted  from  expa- 
triation !  Add  to  this  the  inconceivable  frivolity  of  French 
society  before  its  fall ;  the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  old 
nobles  against  the  new,  and  of  the  old  proprietors  against 
those  whom  the  Revolution  had  enriched ;  and  the  contest  of 
theocracy  and  of  the  philosophy  of  Bonald's  school  with  Eti- 
enne's  revived  Voltairism, — and  we  have  sufficient  matter  for 
the  most  dangerous  combinations  and  conflicts. 

Some  generals  of  Moreau's  school,  such  as  Foy,  and  of 
Napoleon's,  such  as  Sebastiani,  combined  with  a  certain  class 
of  lawyers,  among  whom  three  men  of  very  ordinary  ability 
— Barthe,  Merilhou,  and  Persil — took  the  lead.  They  were 
joined  by  some  of  Tracy's  friends  the  ideologists,  and  by  a 
body  of  perpetual  malcontents  personified  by  D'Argenson. 
Hence  arose  a  series  of  conspiracies  of  young  men,  who  man- 
aged to  gain  over  the  political  vanity  of  Lafayette  by  their 
Carbonarism.  In  this  wise  the  verbiage  of  shallow  liberalism 
got  a  party  to  represent  it,  acquired,  a  sort  of  consequence, 
and  formed  an  extreme  Left,  in  which  there  were  some  lead- 
ing plotters  against  the  Restoration.  After  the  fall  of  De 
Cazes  had  arrested  the  incipient  career  of  Guizot,  he  resolved 
to  connect  himself  with  this  Opposition ;  not  by  becoming  a 
member  of  it,  but  by  making  use  of  it  to  preserve  his  politi- 
cal standing  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  influence  with  the 
nation.  It  was  a  very  clever  plan ;  but  it  made  Royer-Col- 
lard  very  angry,  and  was  but  the  dangerous  experiment  of  an 
excited  temper. 

The  real  political  sin  of  Guizot  under  the  Restoration 
was,  that  he  imagined — like  Villemain,  the  secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior — that  he  could  intellectually  com- 
mand and  inspire  the  policy  of  De  Cazes ;  a  man  who  could 
only  stand  in  the  service  of  a  king,  and  whose  desire  it  was 
to  strengthen  the  monarchy  by  conciliating  the  military  Bon- 
apartists,  towards  whom  he  strongly  inclined.  Into  these 
plans  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the  systematic  Royer-Collard. 
But  when  De  Serre,  an  emigre  of  Conde's  army,  but  a  free 
and  generous  spirit,  educated  in  Germany  during  the  Revolu- 
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tion,  broke  off  from  the  little  intrigues  and  pitiful  projects 
that  formed  the  whole  employment  of  De  Gazes,  and  joined 
in  the  policy  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  and  the  more  intelli- 
gent remnant  of  the  Chambre  Introuvable,  Guizot,  by  his  vio- 
lence and  anger,  tore  away  Royer-Collard  from  all  personal 
friendship  with  De  Serre.  The  object  he  had  in  view  was  to 
form  a  ministry  with  De  Cazes.  But  the  number  of  his 
friends  was  so  small,  that  Fievee,  who  had  already  christened 
them  doctrinaires,  now  nicknamed  them  a  canape  (a  sofa). 
They  were  few  but  able,  and  were  joined  by  some  younger 
men,  Remusat  and  Duvergier  de  Hauranne.  They  had  no 
prospect  of  attaining  power  in  connection  with  the  Left;  that 
party  had  no  sympathy  with  them,  and  would  never  have 
placed  them  at  its  head.  The  only  course  open  to  them  was 
that  taken  by  De  Serre,  in  which  Casimir  Perier  would  after- 
wards have  naturally  joined  them.  Thus  they  could  have 
effectually  modified  the  party  of  M.  de  Villele.  Instead  of 
this,  they  strengthened  it  by  their  violent  breach  with  De 
Serre.  In  all  these  matters  they  evinced  great  ability,  but 
did  not  show  that  they  possessed  the  political  wisdom  which 
their  pretensions  required. 

Such  were  the  fundamental  mistakes  of  the  doctrinaires t 
by  which  they  contributed  to  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  of  the 
Restoration,  which  owed  its  fall  solely  to  the  quarrels  and  fol- 
lies of  its  adherents.  What  with  Chateaubriand  and  Labour- 
donnaye,  who  obtained  the  name  of  pointus  during  Villele's 
ministry;  what  with  the  congregation  organised  by  Muthieu 
de  Montmorency  to  strengthen  the  Bourbons  and  increase 
the  elements  of  their  popularity  by  Catholic  missions  in  the 
country,  and  by  a  system  of  Catholic  education  for  young 
men  of  good  family,  who  were  gradually  to  fill  every  office  of 
administration  or  diplomacy,  every  vacancy  in  army  or  navy, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  not  similarly  educated ;  what  with  the 
endeavour  to  place  this  education  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits, 
—a  plan  which,  after  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Montmorency, 
passed  to  M.  de  Rayneval,  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Finance 
under  Villele ;  what  with  the  mortal  rupture  between  the 
Poinlus  and  the  Congregation,  and  the  subsequent  efforts  of 
the  Pointus  to  overthrow  Villele  with  the  aid  of  the  doc- 
trinaires and  of  the  Extreme  Left, — what  with  all  these  short- 
sighted plans  and  passionate  intrigues,  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  fell,  deplored  too  late  by  the  conscientious  Royer- 
Collard,  but  in  their  fall  carrying  the  ambitious  Guizot  to 
the  great  object  of  his  life,  political  power. 

This  brief  view  of  the  false  tendencies,  the  wild  passions, 
and  intestine  discords  of  the  Legitimist  factions  under  princes 
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too  feeble  to  control  them,  will  enable  us  to  understand  better 
the  two  great  errors  of  the  doctrinaires,  at  which  we  have  al- 
ready glanced.  The  first  was,  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
M.  de  Gazes — though  he  was  not  their  man,  but  a  mere  ad- 
ministrator, who  wished  to  transform  the  men  who  had  grown 
gray  in  Napoleon's  service  into  hearty  partisans  and  sup- 
porters of  the  Bourbons ;  a  mad  idea,  if  we  consider  the  state 
of  Legitimist  and  anti-Legitimist  feeling  at  that  time.  Their 
second  grand  fault  was,  that  after  having  substituted,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Pointus  and  the  Left,  the  ministry  of  La- 
ferronnays  and  Martignac  for  that  of  Villele,  instead  of 
supporting  it,  they  joined  with  the  Left  in  persisting  to  force 
on  Charles  X.  a  ministry  composed  entirely  of  doctrinaires. 
Guizot  is  right  in  saying  that  this  was  not  the  design  of 
Royer-Collard,  who  was,  like  Bonald,  a  man  of  purely  didac- 
tic character,  and  whose  ambition  soared  no  higher  than  the 
command  of  the  University.  But  it  was  the  heart's  desire  of 
Guizot  himself,  who  was  already  conscious  of  his  tendency, 
and  was  being  urged  on  by  all  his  younger  followers. 

Thus,  as  he  truly  tells  us,  he  was  being  more  and  more 
estranged  from  Royer-Collard.  After  the  insane  appoint- 
ment of  the  Prince  de  Polignac  to  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, Guizot  attached  himself  not  only  to  men  like  Talley- 
rand, who  reserved  themselves  in  petto  for  the  house  of 
Orleans,  and  to  persons  who,  like  the  moderate  ex-Bonapart- 
ists  Lafitte  and  Sebastiani,  half-unconsciously  tended  towards 
that  family,  but  he  even  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
circle  of  Lafayette,  the  whole  of  whose  foolish  course  during 
the  Restoration  consisted  simply  in  letting  himself  be  led  by 
the  ambitious  young  republicans  Carrel,  Cavaignac,  and  the 
rest,  who  had  many  friends  in  the  army,  and  acknowledged  La- 
fayette and  his  friend  D'Argenson  as  their  leaders ;  a  position 
which  highly  gratified  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  one  and  the 
hypochondria  of  the  other.  In  connecting  himself  with  these 
persons,  Guizot  of  course  kept  clear  of  their  Carbonarism, 
but  looked  to  their  help  in  raising  the  doctrinaires  to  power. 
Lafayette  knew  enough  of  the  world  to  see  this;  and  the 
energetic  young  republicans  of  his  party  were  let  into  the 
secret  by  Guizot's  seeking  to  become  head  of  the  society  Aide- 
toi,  le  del  t'aidera,  which  was  organised  in  opposition  to  Po- 
lignac, and  by  his  offering  himself  as  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  Chamber  and  in  the  press.  If  they  allowed  him  to  pro- 
ceed, it  was  not  with  the  idea  of  being  led  by  him,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  using  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  meant  to  use 
them. 

But  Guizot's  political  conduct  during  the  Restoration  is 
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not  more  important  than  his  career  as  public  teacher  of  his- 
tory at  the  University.  At  first  his  political  writings  were 
feeble,  whilst  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Restoration  under 
Montesquieu,  Barbe  de  Marbois,  and  De  Gazes.  His  poli- 
tical ideas  were  hampered  by  his  condition,  and  wore  the  li- 
very of  circumstances.  After  his  rupture  with  De  Serre,  the 
style  of  his  political  writings  kept  growing  in  clearness,  bril- 
liancy, and  decision  :  he  was  recognised  as  one  who  had  deeply 
pondered  the  modern  constitutions  of  France  and  England, 
had  thought  over  their  points  of  difference  and  analogy  and 
over  the  political  necessities  of  his  time.  It  would  have  been 
better  if,  instead  of  reprinting  his  criticisms  on  literature  and 
art,  which  are  cold,  heartless,  shallow,  and  unsubstantial,  he 
had  collected  his  political  pamphlets.  In  general,  the  pamphlets 
of  those  days  were  of  great  value,  and  they  deserve  to  be  col- 
lected. Those  by  Guizot,  Constant,  Chateaubriand,  Mont- 
losier,  Bonald,  and  others,  often  contain  more  substance  than 
many  a  thick  volume. 

We  have  already  said  that  Guizot  divides  rather  than 
classifies  the  epochs  of  history.  Not  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  organic  connection  of  all  events,  both  in  national  and  in 
general  history,  but  he  has  never  been  at  home  in  ancient 
history ;  the  classical  world  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  even 
the  Jewish  world,  were  less  familiar  to  him  than  the  period 
that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Again,  he  has 
completely  mistaken  the  original  constitution  of  the  Teutonic 
nations :  he  represents  them  as  mere  Turkish  hordes ;  but 
the  Mongol  and  Turkish  horde  was  alien  to  German  man- 
ners, whose  language  gives  evidence  of  a  spirit  utterly  unlike 
the  language  and  spirit  of  the  Turks.  Their  manners,  their 
religion,  and  their  government  had  a  far  deeper  significance 
and  more  intimate  connection  than  M.  Guizot  imagines.  His 
German  studies  were  only  made  during  the  course  of  his  lec- 
tures ;  he  trusted  to  German  writers,  by  some  of  whom  he 
was  led  astray.  Though  he  misunderstood  the  real  principle 
of  Teutonic  life,  which  he  regarded  as  a  personal  independ- 
ence bordering  on  the  savage  state,  without  any  firm  found- 
ation in  family  connections  or  political  and  social  institutions, 
he  was  more  successful  in  his  description  of  the  allodial  and 
early  feudal  systems,  and  of  their  conflicts,  approximations, 
and  mutual  action  and  reaction  during  the  decline  of  those 
Roman  institutions  into  which  nothing  but  the  Church  could 
breathe  a  new  life. 

His  appreciation  of  the  external  position  of  the  Church 
as  a  link  between  the  Germans  and  Romans  is  worthy  of  his 
solid  intellect :  but  even  here  all  soul  is  wanting ;  he  fails  to 
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penetrate  the  Christian  inspiration  of  the  Church,  and  beholds 
every  thing  merely  in  its  external  aspect.  He  systematises 
and  combines  his  sketches  of  the  middle  ages  from  these  two 
points  of  view,  and  makes  interesting  pictures  of  mediaeval 
civilisation.  Though  Guizot  is  not  versed  in  the  original 
sources  of  history,  and  so  is  not  a  really  learned  historian, 
— indeed  in  this  respect  he  is  very  deficient,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly modify  many  things  if  he  had  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again, — yet  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  any 
notion  of  the  intimate  connection  and  significance  of  all  his- 
tory. Montlosier's  writings,  which  appeared  at  the  same 
time,  are  derived  more  from  the  life,  and  sometimes  from 
better  sources ;  but  they  bear  the  impress  of  an  aristocratic 
mind  imbued  with  absolute  and  feudal  ideas.  Bonald's  de- 
scriptions of  the  mediaeval  world,  of  the  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV.,  of  the  parlements  and  the  Gallican  Church,  are  on  a 
very  narrow  scale — powerful,  but  purely  theoretical,  and  not 
derived  from  historical  sources.  Count  de  Maistre  manifests 
a  versatility  and  depth,  and  an  insight  into  the  Church,  which 
our  author  lacks.  But  Guizot  keeps  clear  of  the  enthusiastic 
exaggerations  and  the  political  dithyrambics  of  De  Maistre, 
as  well  as  of  the  extreme  and  oppressive  partiality  of  Bonald 
and  the  passionate  partisanship  of  Montlosier :  he  is  less  of 
a  philosopher,  a  rhetorician,  or  a  poet,  than  these  men ;  but 
with  his  common  sense,  though  less  profound,  he  is  far  more 
free  and  judicious,  and  less  easily  blinded  and  led  astray  by 
his  imagination,  than  they.  His  lectures  were  a  real  intellec- 
tual event  in  France.  In  historical  science  they  are  in  some 
measure  to  modern  France  what  the  great  Montesquieu's 
Esprit  des  Lois  might  have  been  to  the  18th  century,  if  the 
men  of  that  period  had  not  been  filled  by  the  Encyclopedic 
with  revolutionary  ideas. 

One  of  the  greatest  political  blunders  ever  committed  by 
the  government  of  the  Restoration  it  was  dragged  into,  not  by 
the  Congregation,  nor  by  the  Jesuits,  with  whom  the  Congre- 
gation was  connected,  but  by  a  coterie  of  literary  men,  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de 
Corbiere.  These  persons  imagined  that  a  public  opinion 
could  be  created  by  administrative  means,  through  a  censor- 
ship like  the  bureau  de  V esprit  publique,  which  Napoleon 
had  united  with  the  Ministry  of  Police,  wherein  the  poet 
Esmenard  wrote  for  pious  people  while  the  poet  Etienne 
tickled  the  Voltairians.  Corbiere,  an  able  and  learned  law- 
yer, had  accepted  office  against  his  wish,  only  because  his 
friend  Villele  had  need  of  him  ;  so  he  took  no  interest  what- 
ever in  public  affairs.  He  was  a  humorist  and  a  religious 
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person,  but  he  read  Bayle.  A  lawyer  of  the  old  school,  he 
let  his  bureaux  take  their  own  course.  It  was  the  hostility  of 
the  censors,  who  sat  in  one  of  his  bvreaux,  that  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  immense  applause  with  which  the  lectures  of  Gui- 
zot, Cousin,  and  Villemain  were  received.  Instead  of  recog- 
nising in  this  enthusiasm  of  a  number  of  young  men,  who  were 
any  thing  but  dangerous  to  the  Bourbons,  a  useful  diversion 
from  the  tendencies  of  another  portion  of  the  youth  of  Paris, 
— represented  by  the  Ecole  Poly  technique,  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, and  a  part  of  the  Schools  of  Law,  who  grouped  them- 
selves around  Lafayette,  Manuel,  and  D'Argenson,  and  were 
conspiring  under  their  inspiration, — the  censors  endeavoured 
to  instigate  the  indolent  minister  to  all  sorts  of  angry  mea- 
sures. They  classed  the  doctrinaires  with  the  Carbonari,  cast 
suspicion  on  Cousin,  denounced  the  persiflage  of  Villemain 
and  the  free  spirit  of  Guizot,  and,  in  spite  of  the  resistance 
of  Villele  and  of  Frayssinons,  the  good-natured  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  obtained  the  suppression  of  their  lec- 
tures. The  consequence  was,  that  Guizot  devoted  all  his 
energies  to  politics  with  continually  growing  ambition  and 
passionateness ;  for  they  had  removed  him  from  his  most 
natural  sphere  as  professor,  and  had  grossly  mistaken  the 
character  of  his  mind,  which  was  historical,  and  therefore 
essentially  anti-revolutionary.  It  was  the  right  way  to  make 
him  that  for  which  nature  had  never  intended  him — a  revo- 
lutionist. 

Thus  is  the  curse  of  your  clever  fools  not  without  wit, 
nor  without  a  kind  of  sagacity  that  snuffs  at  things  as  if  it 
had  the  instincts  and  the  nose  of  a  pointer,  but  filled  with 
vanity  instead  of  moulded  by  reason.  Confident  of  their  own 
wisdom,  they  are  free  from  any  misgivings,  and  do  the  most 
foolish  things  in  the  most  ingenious  way.  Thus  they  compro- 
mise public  authority ;  and  an  authority  thus  compromised 
is  always  in  danger  of  falling  under  the  sway  of  very  inferior 
minds. 

The  great  difference  between  the  government  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  that  of  Charles  X.  is  neatly  explained  by  Gui- 
zot. Neither  monarch  tried  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  in 
his  own  hands  ;  neither,  in  fact,  took  part  in  public  affairs. 
For  them  the  example  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  wanted  to  be  all 
in  all,  was  obsolete.  Neither  was  theirs  a  system  of  personal 
indulgence,  like  that  of  Louis  XV.  But  much  of  the  weak- 
ness of  Louis  XVI.  had  gone  as  a  heirloom  to  his  brothers. 
Louis  XVIII.  resembled  the  victim  of  the  Revolution  in  his 
insight  into  the  state  of  the  times ;  and,  with  as  much  sense 
as  his  awkward  brother,  he  had  more  talent.  But  though 
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he  could  feel  attachment  to  his  favourites,  he  had  a  frosty 
heart.  Charles  X.,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  a  certain 
amount  of  wit  and  sprightliness,  but  little  sense  or  under- 
standing, had  the  warm  heart  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  excited 
a  lively  personal  sympathy.  The  favourites  of  Louis  XVIII. 
served  him  with  respect,  but  with  little  attachment.  Those 
of  Charles  liked  him,  had  greater  freedom  of  speech  in  his 
presence,  and  were  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  him.  Louis 
XVIII.  chose  his  ministers  himself,  except  Fouche,  who  was 
forced  upon  him,  and  Talleyrand,  whom  he  did  not  like : 
though  Villele  came  into  power  through  the  fall  of  a  favour- 
ite, the  king  soon  forgot  his  affliction,  attached  himself  to  his 
new  minister,  and  supported  him  against  Chateaubriand, 
whom  he  could  not  bear,  and  against  Mathteu  de  Montmor- 
ency,  whose  head  he  held  very  cheap,  though  the  man  was  not 
without  talent.  It  may  be  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  left  the 
government  entirely  to  his  ministers,  but  kept  an  eye  upon 
them. 

Charles  X.  had  sense  enough  to  adopt  Villele,  who,  he 
felt,  would  be  far  more  useful  to  him  than  his  personal  friends. 
These  were  divided  into  two  groups :  that  of  Fitz-James 
consisted  of  men  of  chivalrous  character,  opposed  to  Villele 
and  inclined  to  Chateaubriand  ;  that  of  Polignac,  who  suited 
better  the  piety  of  the  king,  consisted  of  persons  who  hesi- 
tated between  Villele  and  Chateaubriand  without  deciding 
in  favour  of  either,  and  who  breathed  the  spirit  of  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency  without  his  position  or  experience.  When 
the  king  was  forced  to  part  with  Villele,  he  did  not  take  to 
Martignac,  who  was  an  excellent  man  of  the  same  school,  but 
without  his  predecessor's  practical  knowledge  or  good  sense. 
The  king  may  be  said  to  have  plotted  against  Martignac's 
administration,  especially  after  illness  had  obliged  Laferron- 
nays  (a  noble  and  excellent  man,  for  \\hom  he  had  the  same 
esteem  that  Louis  XVIII.  had  for  the  Due  de  Richelieu)  to 
retire  from  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs.  Martignac  was  suc- 
ceeded provisionally  by  the  learned  but  weak  Portalis,  under 
promise  of  being  made  president  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation, 
the  great  object  of  all  his  wishes.  When  this  came  about, 
Charles  succeeded  in  his  favourite  plan,  and  Prince  Polignac 
followed  Portalis  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Polignac's  character  is  easy  to  misunderstand.  He  had  all 
sorts  of  tendencies  and  inclinations,  chiefly  those  of  an  Eng- 
lish Tory;  for  he  was  connected  with  England  by  marriage. 
In  the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  represented  a  phase  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  aristocratic  party,  with  Chateaubriand,  Salares, 
Montmorency,  and  Fitz-James.  He  had  none  of  Villele's 
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provincialism,  and  was  not,  like  him,  attached  to  the  interests 
of  the  country  nobility  or  bourgeois  Legitimists.  He  was  well 
disposed  towards  the  Congregation,  though  not  under  its 
thumb.  He  would  have  been  delighted  to  have  men  like 
Chateaubriand  and  Fitz-James  in  his  ministry,  and  applied 
every  where  for  colleagues  who  would  have  given  him  a  con- 
stitutional appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  He  would 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  admit  Casimir  Perier,  if  that  statesman 
would  have  acceded  to  any  arrangement  in  which  the  Prince 
de  Polignac  was  to  play  the  first  part.  All  such  negotiations 
necessarily  failed.  Although  Royer-Collard  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  Catholic  opinions  of  the  king,  yet  even  he 
was  solicited  on  behalf  of  this  pet  of  royal  favour.  A  com- 
bination was  proposed  in  which  Polignac  was  to  have  been 
Ministre  de  la  Maison  du  Roi,  like  Blacas  at  the  beginning 
of  the  former  reign  and  Larochefoucauld  Dondeauville  under 
Charles  X.  But  all  in  vain.  Charles  felt  himself  insecure 
with  any  body  but  the  Prince  de  Polignac  as  president  of  the 
ministry  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  The  cool  and  un- 
bounded self- sufficiency  of  Polignac,  and  his  natural  obstinacy 
and  short-sightedness,  would  not  allow  him  to  give  way  one 
hair's-breadth.  That  excellent  man  proved  the  possibility  of 
the  absolute  identification  of  extreme  levity  with  extreme  ob- 
stinacy— of  the  compatibility  of  a  light  head  with  a  stiff  neck. 
Whence,  however,  came  the  violent  aversion  of  the  whole 
of  the  revolutionised  nation,  and  the  great  alarm  which  the 
middle  classes  and  the  adherents  of  Villele  manifested  for  the 
name  of  Polignac,  whose  person  had  never  yet  been  before 
the  public  eye  ?  It  was  a  singular  fatality.  The  great  mass 
of  the  nation  had  been  so  thoroughly  upset  by  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire,  that  scarcely  a  notion  of  the  old  regime  re- 
mained in  their  minds.  To  them  it  was  simply  the  loss  of 
the  national  property,  and  its  restoration  to  the  clergy  and 
noblesse.  The  infamous  libels  against  Marie  Antoinette  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  festered  with  the  bitterest 
hatred  against  the  house  of  Polignac,  the  particular  friends  of 
the  unhappy  queen.  This  was  not  forgotten.  Jacobins  and  Bo- 
napartists  bestirred  themselves  to  recall  the  name  of  Polignac 
to  thej  popular  memory  garnished  with  these  old  associations. 
In  that  one  name  every  thing  was  concentrated  that  threat- 
ened the  country  with  danger ;  and  of  this  Charles  X.  had 
no  idea,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  of  its  truth,  whilst  Polig- 
nac himself  would  not  hear  of  it.  This  was  the  fatality  which 
marked  the  last  moments  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  which,  with  the  help  of  the  moderate  Opposition,  espe- 
cially contributed  to  open  the  way  for  the  house  of  Orleans. 
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The  highest  activity  of  M.  Guizot  under  the  Restoration 
was  during  the  Polignac  ministry,  and  at  this  period  he  se- 
vered himself  completely  from  Royer-Collard.  The  latter 
was  full  of  care,  and  retired  into  the  somewhat  solemn  and 
magisterial  solitude  which  he  loved,  whilst  the  spirit  of  Guizot 
was  at  its  brightest  blaze.  Impressed  with  the  coming  events, 
and  seeing  the  political  horizon  of  the  nation  surrounded 
with  fire-tinted  clouds,  he  joined  himself  more  intimately  to 
the  society  Aide-toi,  le  del  t'aidera.  Here  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  few  friends  of  Chateaubriand,  adherents  of  Salvandy  and 
the  Journal  des  Debats  ;  by  the  young  doctrinaires  of  the 
Globe;  and  by  the  furious  republicans  of  the  National,  Thiers 
and  Mignet,  who  held  the  parties  of  Lafitte  and  Talleyrand 
together,  and  secretly  aimed  at  the  elevation  of  the  house  of 
Orleans  whilst  they  were  openly  connected  with  the  decided 
republicans  Carrel,  Gurnard,  and  Cavaignac,  the  brother  of 
the  late  general.  There  too  were  the  conspirators  of  La- 
fayette's school,  and  the  liberalised  Bonapartists.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  heterogeneous  elements  Guizot  took  his 
place,  with  his  own  ambitious  plans;  suspected  by  the  Repub- 
licans, inconvenient  to  Thiers,  but  applauded  by  all  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  organised  them  into  the  unity  of  an 
opposition  party. 

When,  under  these  circumstances,  Polignac  in  his  trouble, 
and  the  king  in  yet  greater  trouble,  only  rushed  more  blindly 
into  the  extremes  of  folly ;  when  the  fight  in  the  streets  began, 
and  in  the  circle  of  Lafitte  doubts  were  entertained  of  the 
issue,  and  when  some  of  that  party  proposed  to  send  Mar- 
mont  with  a  remonstrance  to  the  king, — then  Guizot  was  the 
first  to  declare  as  his  own  particular  view  that  which  was  the 
thought  of  them  all — of  Thiers  as  well  as  of  Lafayette  and  of 
the  writers  of  the  National — that  all  this  came  too  late,  and 
that  their  safety  was  at  Neuilly,  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  so 
resolved  was  he  to  forestall  every  possibility,  and  to  be  behind- 
hand with  no  conceivable  eventuality,  even  the  Republic, 
though  a  man  of  his  stamp  could  not  believe  in  it.  It  was 
his  determination  to  make  good  his  footing  on  the  ruins  of 
the  falling  dynasty,  not  to  be  buried  beneath  it ;  and  with  all 
the  temerity  of  his  genius,  which  was  then  developing  his 
powerful  eloquence,  to  be  ready  prepared  for  every  contin- 
gency. 

We  must  wait  for  his  second  volume  before  we  can  ap- 
preciate M.  Guizot's  account  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  his 
own  administration  under  that  monarch  ;  only  expressing  our 
hope  that  no  "  interior  or  exterior  difficulties"  will  long  pre- 
vent the  publication  of  the  rest  of  this  important  work. 
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THEMISTOCLES  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best  man  in  Athens 
because,  when  the  votes  of  the  community  were  taken,  every 
man  was  found  to  have  given  himself  the  first  place  and 
Themistocles  the  second.  In  a  similar  way,  we  may  judge  of 
the  progress  which  the  Catholic  system  is  making  in  the 
opinion  of  Englishmen  by  the  position  which  they  assign  it. 
The  philosopher,  the  representative  of  the  class  who  used  to 
pass  by  without  deigning  a  glance  at  the  Church,  now  talks 
of  her  "comprehensive  adaptation  to  the  exigences  of  man- 
kind," and  characterises  Catholic  doctrine  as  a  "  strange  con- 
geries of  profound  truths  and  puerile  fancies."*  The  man  of 
material  science  will  have  no  eye  for  these  "  profound  truths," 
but  will  be  wonderfully  attracted  by  some  of  the  "  puerile 
fancies ;"  though  probably  he  will  find  some  drawback,  some 
"  but  yet,"  to  excuse  his  acceptance  of  Popery  as  a  whole. 
"I  have  great  faith  in  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  good  works," 
says  a  doctor,  "  and  admire  the  energy  and  perseverance  shown 
in  carrying  it  oXit ;  I  can  also  see  great  beauty  in  the  doctrine 
of  purgatory ;  but  as  a  physiologist  I  detest  the  confessional 
so  firmly,  that  nothing  less  than  the  strong  arguments  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  could  make  me  a  proselyte  to  that  creed."-f- 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  a  religion, 
says  the  lawyer,  only  we  English  have  an  invincible  prejudice 
that  your  rulers  make  religion  the  pretext  for  political  med- 
dling :  we  do  not  think  you  mean  it,  but  you  are  tools  of  deep 
conspirators ;  and  whenever  we  hear  of  your  drinking  the 
Pope's  health  before  the  Queen's,  or  showing  too  much  hot 
blood  in  defending  foreign  despotisms,  our  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed in  spite  of  ourselves,  visions  of  "priestcraft"  and 
"  deposing  powers"  flit  before  our  eyes,  and  we  feel  more 
alienated  than  ever  from  that  which  in  another  aspect  had 
exerted  a  powerful  attraction  over  us.  Most  men  like  Popery 
for  some  quality  or  other,  though  numbers  find  some  objection 
to  it  as  a  whole.  These  objections  neutralise  each  other  by 
their  variety,  as  each  man  giving  himself  the  first  place  gives 
a  majority  to  none,  but  leaves  each  nowhere  ;  and  the  Catholic 
system,  in  which  each  man  finds  some  positive  peg  to  hang  his 
admiration  on,  like  Themistocles,  who  was  universally  voted 

*  James  Martineau,  Studies  of  Christianity,  p.  11. 

f  Dives  and  Lazarus  ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  an  obscure  Medical  Man  in  a  low 
Neighbourhood. 
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to  be  second  best,  is  proved  by  an  easy  arithmetic  to  "  have 
the  cry." 

We  do  not  intend  to  speak  here  of  the  political  prejudices 
against  us  ;  only  we  observe  in  passing  that  the  difficulty  about 
the  precedence  of  the  Pope's  or  the  Queen's  health  seems  to 
us  both  dishonest  and  puerile.  There  are  many  Catholics  who 
do  not  happen  to  think  that  the  relations  in  which  we  stand 
to  the  Holy  Father  can  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  those 
in  which  we  stand  to  the  Queen,  the  royal  family,  the  army 
and  navy,  the  ladies,  the  hunt,  and  the  ocean  telegraph,  but 
who  would  yet  be  the  last  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  thinks 
differently  and  chooses  to  retain  the  obnoxious  preeminence 
of  the  toast.  Englishmen  in  general,  if  they  really  understood 
the  sentiments  of  Catholics,  would  be  just  as  indifferent.  If 
we  drink  religious  toasts  at  all,  they  must  come  first.  When 
both  are  present,  we  must  place  the  supernatural  before  the 
natural,  religion  before  politics,  Pope  before  Queen ;  in  prin- 
ciple Protestants  do  the  same  when  they  say,  not  "  State  and 
Church,"  but  "  Church  and  State."  We  think  of  the  Pope  as 
the  embodiment  of  our  religion,  the  head  and  symbol  of  Ca- 
tholicity ;  not  as  a  foreign  potentate,  who  wishes  to  obtain  a 
political  footing  in  England,  arid  to  use  the  Catholics  as  his 
tools.  Not  that  we  should  grieve  if  the  toast  was  altogether 
omitted ;  for  the  same  reasons  of  reverence  which  prevent 
us  drinking  first  "  to  the  glory  of  God,"  might  excuse  the 
omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  Pope,  un- 
less they  could  be  brought  in  decorously  with  the  grace. 

But  our  doctor's  objection  is  that  which  goes  most  to 
the  heart  of  the  religious  world  in  England.  No  words  can 
express  the  disgust  which  the  great  Protestant  world  feels 
for  the  confessional ;  though,  on  the  other  hand  also,  no 
words  can  express  the  disgust  which  the  same  Protestant 
world  often  manifests  at  those  who  go  out  of  the  world  with- 
out confessing.  One  of  the  great  Evangelical  doctrines  is, 
that  as  "  all  our  righteousness  is  filthy  rags,"  so  all  our  sins 
are  not  much  worse.  Man  is  all  sin ;  whatever  he  does  is 
wicked,  and  all  his  acts  are  equally  wicked.  It  is  blasphemy 
to  make  a  distinction  between  sins,  and  to  call  some  deadly 
and  others  venial :  all  are  deadly,  and  all  are  venial ;  all 
equally  deadly  in  the  reprobate,  equally  venial  in  the  elect. 
Faith  is  the  one  virtue,  want  of  faith  the  one  sin.  Hence  it 
invincibly  follows  that  the  murderer  is  in  God's  sight  no  worse 
than  the  minister  who  expounds  at  pious  tea-parties,  If  their 
sins  differ  at  all,  it  is  only  before  human  tribunals  that  the 
difference  appears.  They  are  equally  sinners  before  God. 
Yet  no  one  asks  the  minister  to  confess  on  his  death-bed ;  but 
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if  the  murderer  goes  to  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  faces  it 
out,  and  dies  game,  the  whole  religious  world  is — very  natur- 
ally and  properly,  but  very  inconsistently — struck  with  horror. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  selfish  conscientiousness  of 
society,  which  wishes  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  hanging  the  right 
man,  and  cannot  endure  the  suspicion  that  it  may  be  putting 
an  innocent  person  to  death,  and  therefore  wishes  to  have  the 
culprit's  own  confession  besides  the  conclusive  evidence  which 
condemned  him, — making  every  allowance  for  this,  there  re- 
mains a  general  feeling  of  horror  at  the  hardened  sinner  who 
will  confess  nothing ;  an  idea  that  he  goes  before  God's  tri- 
bunal with  all  his  iniquities  on  his  head ;  that  he  certainly 
ought  to  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  instead  of  passing  out 
of  the  world  with  hypocritical  professions  of  innocence  upon 
his  lips.  Yet,  let  us  ask  the  horrified  Evangelical,  is  that 
man's  sin,  as  sin,  any  worse  than  yours  ?  And  if  not,  why 
should  he  be  expected  to  confess,  while  you  have  liberty  to 
conceal  every  thing?  At  least  in  religion,  let  there  be  no 
respect  of  persons ;  let  us  not  be  like  Pharisees,  tying  heavy 
burdens  on  others'  backs,  and  refusing  to  touch  them  with  our 
little  fingers. 

But,  says  our  friend  the  doctor, — who  is  in  this  respect  a 
fair  representative  of  the  general  British  public,  religious  and 
profane, — physiologically  the  confessional  is  an  abominable 
thing ;  it  corrupts  pure  minds,  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  a 
kind  of  pious  pruriency  to  those  already  corrupted.  These 
two  objections  turn  on  but  one  matter  of  confession ;  they 
leave  all  else  untouched ;  and  as  silence  gives  consent,  we  may 
suppose  that  our  opponents  concede  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  people  would  make  a  clear  conscience  of  all  their  dis- 
honesties, falsehoods,  thefts,  cruelties,  and  proud  and  foolish 
thoughts.  The  mere  telling  of  these  things  to  another  could 
not  possibly  have  any  corrupting  influence ;  on  the  contrary, 
making  their  own  catalogue  of  their  faults,  and  reciting  it 
aloud,  would  be  the  best  means  of  clearing  away  the  mists  of 
self-deception  by  which  most  souls  are  veiled  from  the  owners' 
eyes.  The  objections  turn  only  on  one  point — impurity ;  only 
on  one  commandment,  that  called  by  us  the  sixth,  by  Protest- 
ants the  seventh. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if  every  time  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  old  went  to  confession  the  priest  were 
to  put  to  him  or  her  all  the  questions  that  occur  in  the  course 
of  moral  theology,  hideous  corruption  would  be  the  result. 
But  the  priest  knows  his  business,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  as 
the  Protestant  or  the  doctor  can  teach  him.  He  no  more 
applies  these  strong  measures  to  the  innocent,  no  more  lets  the 
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child  into  mischievous  secrets,  than  the  apothecary  administer8 
every  mercurial  medicine  in  his  shop  as  a  remedy  for  a  cu^ 
finger.  The  Catholic  knows  better  than  the  Protestant  can 
tell  him  that  Adam  and  Eve,  instead  of  having,  like  beasts, 
strong  instincts  which  supplied  the  place  of  reason,  did  not 
even  know  that  they  were  naked  till  they  had  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge  and  had  fallen.  He  knows  that  the  Scripture 
history  never  gives  a  hint  of  any  thing  instinctive  in  man,  but 
represents  God  as  instructing  him  in  the  very  food  he  is  to  eat. 
And  he  concludes  that  there  are  no  true  instincts  in  men ;  no 
natural,  untaught,  self-acting  substitute  for  reason.  The  chick, 
immediately  it  is  hatched,  gets  on  its  legs  and  pecks  at  its 
proper  food.  The  human  infant  is  utterly  helpless,  and  would 
starve  if  its  food  were  not  put  into  its  mouth.  The  void  of 
hunger  exists;  but  no  instinct  points  out  the  right  path  or  the 
proper  nourishment  to  satisfy  it.  So  with  the  faculty  of  repro- 
duction ;  it  is  completely  dormant  in  the  human  being,  even 
up  to  his  old  age,  unless  he  is  instructed.  Previous  to  such 
instruction,  if  he  feels  an  uneasiness,  he  knows  not  the  meaning 
of  it,  nor  what  it  would  lead  him  to:  for  he  has  no  true  instinct 
to  teach  him,  he  requires  knowledge  and  instruction  to  inform 
him  how  to  satisfy  his  appetites  and  to  direct  his  bodily  capa- 
bilities. Man's  propensities,  then,  are  not  really  instincts,  be- 
cause he  cannot  gratify  them  without  knowledge  gained  by 
instruction.  And  for  this  reason,  the  real  and,  apart  from  super- 
natural grace,  the  only  perfectly  safe  fortress  of  innocence  is 
ignorance ;  ignorance,  which  is  not  only  possible,  but  natural 
and  necessary,  unless  the  child's  mind  is  prematurely  opened 
by  profligate  companions  or  teachers,  or  by  bad  books.  Now, 
so  far  from  the  Catholic  system  despising  this  ignorance,  or 
communicating  prematurely  the  dangerous  secret,  it  alone  sys- 
tematically makes  a  point  of  guarding  this  ignorance  till  the 
last  possible  moment.  Hence  the  watching  and  espionage  of 
Catholic  college-life,  which,  though  known  and  acknowledged 
to  detract  somewhat  from  manliness  of  character,  is  deliberately 
maintained,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  for  the  one  supreme  end 
of  preserving  the  boys  in  the  ignorance  which,  while  it  lasts, 
ensures  innocence.  And  the  system,  so  far  as  its  operation  is 
not  marred  by  accidents,  is  wonderfully  successful.  We  ob- 
viously cannot  enter  into  details,  but  we  are  acquainted  with 
many  instances  to  the  point.  Now  in  all  these  cases  the 
young  persons  had  been  in  the  habit  of  continually  confessing 
from  their  childhood;  yet  the  confessional  had  imparted  to 
them  no  dangerous  secret,  had  not  thrown  the  suspicion  of  a 
shadow  across  the  clear  mirror  of  their  purity.  Nor  has  it  ever 
done  so.  But  send  a  child  to  a  Protestant  school,  and  before 
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the  victim  has  been  there  a  week,  his  knowledge  is  complete ; 
his  body  may  be  virginal,  but  his  understanding  has  been  de- 
filed :  a  Pandora's  box  has  been  opened  to  him,  the  seal  has 
been  broken  from  the  vessel  where  the  evil  genius  was  con- 
fined; the  vapour  mounts  up  and  covers  the  sky  with  a  leaden 
mist,  and  hides  sun,  moon,  and  stars  from  his  bleared  eyes. 
Henceforth  you  may  trap  as  you  like  the  gully-holes  of  his 
imagination,  to  prevent  the  unsavoury  odour  from  escaping; 
but  the  cesspool  has  burst,  and  the  fetid  matter  forms  its  own 
underground  channels,  burrowing  in  all  directions,  and  hiding 
itself  from  the  light  of  day. 

And  now,  when  the  mind  is  distempered  with  the  venomed 
wound,  shall  it  nurse  and  brood  over  its  disease  in  secret;  or 
shall  it  receive  counsel,  examine  itself,  confess,  and  do  what 
it  can  to  cast  out  the  poison,  and  purge  itself  of  the  seeds  of 
the  disease  ?  How  will  the  physiologist  answer  this  question  ? 
Let  us  listen  to  one  who  published  what  he  had  to  say  while 
there  was  no  controversy  on  the  point,  and  whose  works  have 
been  received  as  oracles  by  immense  numbers  of  Englishmen. 

"Phrenological  observation,"  says  Mr.  George  Combe  in  his  Con- 
stitution of  Man,  "  has  demonstratively  established  that  the  organs  of 
the  feelings  are  distinct  from  and  larger  than  those  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  ;  and  as  each  organ  acts  in  proportion  to  its  size,  the  feelings 
are  obviously  the  more  active  or  impelling  powers.  The  cerebel- 
lum, or  organ  of  amativeness,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  mental  organs; 
and  being  endowed  with  natural  activity,  it  fills  the  mind  sponta- 
neously «ith  emotions  and  suggestions,  whose  outward  manifesta- 
tion may  be  directed,  controlled,  and  resisted  by  intellect  and  moral 
sentiment,  but  cannot  be  prevented  from  arising,  or  eradicated  after 
they  exist.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  this  : 
Whether  it  is  more  beneficial  to  enlighten  the  understanding,  so  as 
to  dispose  and  enable  it  to  control  and  direct  that  feeling  ;  or  (under 
the  influence  of  an  error  in  philosophy  and  a  false  delicacy)  to  per- 
mit it  to  riot  in  all  the  fierceness  of  a  blind  animal  instinct,  with- 
drawn from  the  eye  of  reason,  but  not  thereby  deprived  of  its  vehe- 
mence and  importunity." 

What  is  this  but  plain  common  sense  ?  Abstract  the 
phrenological  assumptions,  which  may  be  true  or  false  with- 
out affecting  the  conclusion,  and  the  false  supposition  that 
the  organs  in  question  can  act  before  and  without  knowledge, 
it  still  remains,  that  after  our  understanding  has  received 
the  perilous  secret  the  animal  nature  does  act  as  Mr.  Combe 
describes.  Shall  we,  then,  take  measures  to  control  it  by  rea- 
son ;  or  shall  we  leave  it  to  itself,  "  to  riot  in  all  the  fierceness 
of  a  blind  animal  instinct"  ?  Mr.  Combe,  with  some  reason, 
attributes  the  general  concurrence  in  the  latter  course  to 
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either  a  false  philosophy  or  a  false  delicacy.  The  false  phi- 
losophy reduces  itself  to  the  question  of  sin — what  it  is,  and 
what  it  is  not.  The  error  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
philosopher  whom  we  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  our 
article : 

"  If  there  is  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  heaven  and  earth 
which  we  can  be  said  to  know  from  ourselves,  and  to  have  no  need 
that  another  should  tell  us,  it  is  the  nature  of  sin.  There  is  no  arro- 
gance— there  is  only  sorrowful  confession — in  protesting  that  this  is 
a  matter  on  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  the  nearest  of  all 
things  to  us  ;  the  shadow  that  follows  us  where  we  go,  and  stays 
with  us  when  we  sit ;  the  clinging  presence  that  penetrates  the  very 
folds  of  our  nature,  and  is  known  only  from  within,  where  its  fibres 
strike  and  draw  their  nutriment."* 

This  philosopher  evidently  assumes  that  the  essence  of  sin 
is  the  trouble  it  causes  us ;  it  is  a  kind  of  gnawing  pain,  inde- 
scribable, personal,  incurable  by  any  external  aid,  only  eva- 
nescent by  the  slow  agency  of  time  and  by  patient  endurance. 
But  if  sin  is  pain,  the  greater  the  pain  the  greater  the  sin ; 
therefore  a  shameful  horrible  sin  is  lessened  by  being  drowned 
in  Lethe, — in  drink,  in  riot,  in  inattention,  in  the  turmoil  of 
business  and  cares, — and  increased  by  being  dwelt  upon,  held 
up  before  the  mind,  and  thought  over  in  bitterness  of  heart. 
"  The  contrition,"  said  Luther,  "  which  comes  from  the  con- 
sideration, comparison,  and  detestation  of  our  sins, — whereby 
a  man  thinks  over  his  years  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul, 
weighing  the  grievousness  and  the  number  of  his  sins,  the 
loss  of  eternal  happiness,  and  the  gain  of  everlasting  damna- 
tion,— such  contrition  makes  a  man  a  hypocrite,  yea  rather 
a  sinner.  The  best  doctrine  yet  given  about  contrition  is 
this  :  '  Not  to  do  it  again  is  the  sum  of  penance  ;'  '  the  best 
penance  is  a  new  life.'  "f  Through  different  roads  the  Uni- 
tarian or  rationalist  philosopher  and  the  passionate  fanatic 
come  to  the  same  results,  and  conspire  to  prove  the  propo- 
sition of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  object  of  all  perversions  of 
religion  is  to  find  a  substitution  for  a  violated  morality. J 

Hence  it  is  that  false  religion  and  false  philosophy  seek 
to  deaden  the  wounds  of  purity  instead  of  probing  them ; 
and,  like  the  Alexandrian  Gnostics,  pretend  to  keep  the  un- 
derstanding and  godlike  reason  apart  and  undefiled,  while 
they  deliver  over  the  animal  body  to  its  own  headlong  course 
of  corruption.  The  mind,  they  say,  has  nothing  to  do  with 

*  James  Martineau,  Studies,  p.  469. 

t  Sixth  and  seventh  propositions  of  Luther,  condemned  by  the  Bull  Exur.ye 
Donrine. 

%  BoswiU's  Johnson,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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these  filthy  suggestions:  let  a  man  go  the  shortest  way  to 
disembarrass  himself  of  their  importunity ;  and  then  let  him 
Wipe  his  mouth,  and  go  about  his  business  with  conscience 
undisturbed  and  faith  undefiled.  Such  is  the  practice;  and 
the  practice  has  generated  the  theory. 

False  delicacy,  says  Mr.  Combe,  is  another  cause  why 
people  fear  to  ask  or  give  serious  advice  about  this  shameful 
matter.  Such  false  hypocritical  modesty  made  the  writer  in 
the  Times  characterise  the  curate  of  Boyne  Hill  as  a  salacious 
priest,  and  his  questions  to  a  poor  woman  as  a  "  filthy  out- 
rage;" because,  as  was  said  very  truly,  but  not  very  appositely 
to  the  case  in  hand,  "periodical,  habitual,  salacious  conver- 
sations have  nothing  in  common  with  the  wholesome  refuge 
of  a  wounded  conscience.  Let  such  things  be  left  to  pro- 
fligate priests  and  prurient  women We  descend 

not  to  word-splitting  upon  this  subject;  for  it  is  one  that  will 
be  decided  by  the  moral  instincts  of  our  people,  and  not  by 
reference  to  forgotten  expressions  in  a  tessellated  ritual." 
When  one  thinks  that  this  piece  of  virtuous  indignation  is 
probably  the  production  of  a  hack  scribe,  with  the  usual 
morals  of  his  class, — a  man ,  perhaps,  who,  having  fought  a  duel 
about  his  neighbour's  wife,  now  sets  himself  to  watch  the 
morals  of  the  public, — it  would  be  mere  folly  to  regard  it  as 
the  cry  of  injured  virtue.  We  remember  that  in  1848  the 
Jesuits  and  Redemptorists  were  driven  from  Vienna  with 
similar  reproaches;  the  fact  being  perfectly  notorious  that  the 
cry  was  got  up  by  the  most  profligate  men  of  that  profligate 
city,  because  they  found  the  virtue  of  the  poor  servants  and 
others  who  were  the  penitents  of  these  religious  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  assail  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
find  that  of  others.  The  very  persons  who  use  the  like  lan- 
guage now  are  such  as  the  immaculate  Nancy  Arnold, — a 
woman  who  owned  to  having  lived  with  two  men  at  once, 
and  who  nevertheless  indignantly  declared  that  she  did  not 
understand  what  impurity  was ;  that  "  she  wasn't  a-going  to 
tell  the  curate  what  she  had  done;"  that  her  friend  Mrs. 
Wynch  "  would  have  given  him  a  good  smack  o'  the  head, 
and  ordered  him  out  of  the  room"  (a  sentiment  received  with 
loud  applause  by  the  public) ;  while  her  other  friend,  Mrs. 
WollFerd,  "  would  have  pretty  soon  rinsed  him  out  with  a 
bucket  of  water."  All  these  expressions  are  rather  evidences 
of  vice  than  of  real  delicacy. 

Again,  they  say  that  the  curate  asked  questions  "  such  as 
one  would  think  every  educated  gentleman,  whether  clergy- 
man or  layman,  would  feel  an  instinctive  repugnance  to." 
Yes,  instinctive  is  the  right  word  ;  for  the  brute  passion  hates 
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exposure.  It  shuts  the  shutters,  and  draws  down  the  blinds : 
it  can  get  on  well  enough  with  a  choice  companion  of  its 
debauchery ;  but  to  have  serious  talk  with  a  severe  man  in 
black,  to  receive  grave  advice  and  rebuke,  to  let  him  help  to 
examine  the  conscience,  and,  worse  than  all,  to  pour  into  his 
ears  all  the  filth  that  it  would  nevertheless  tell  with  a  boast- 
ful grin  and  many  an  exaggeration  to  one  of  its  companions 
in  wickedness, — here  forsooth  is  indelicacy,  here  is  that  to 
which  our  "  instincts"  feel  such  unconquerable  repugnance ! 
This  we  call,  with  Mr.  Combe,  false  delicacy ;  because  it  is 
not  the  modesty  of  the  modest,  but  the  prudery  of  the  pro- 
fligate. Mr.  Combe,  therefore,  was  in  the  right  when,  "in 
reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  his  readers,  that  they  would  at 
once  discriminate  between  practical  instruction  concerning 
this  feeling  addressed  to  the  intellect  and  lascivious  repre- 
sentations addressed  to  the  mere  propensity  itself, — with  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  aware  that  the  enemies  of  all  im- 
provement might  attempt  to  confound  his  observations," — he 
determined  to  print  his  instructions:  though  printed  rules 
are  evidently  not  so  good  as  pastoral  oral  instruction,  wrhere 
the  advice  given  may  be  tempered  to  the  innocence  of  each 
penitent,  whereas  a  plain-spoken  book  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
may  arouse  the  curiosity  of  those  whom  it  is  most  desirable 
to  keep  in  ignorance. 

We  have  only  adduced  arguments  which  are  derived  from 
our  natural  constitution  and  the  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart.  But  if  we  add  Christian  considerations,  the  case  is 
immensely  strengthened.  In  our  sacred  writings  the  con- 
cealment of  sins  is  always  reckoned  their  greatest  aggrava- 
tion, while  their  confession  ensures  their  pardon.  "  Confess 
your  sins  one  to  another,"  says  the  Apostle.  "  Whose  sins 
you  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,"  says  our  Lord;  and  particular 
absolution  without  particular  confession  is  a  simple  absur- 
dity. Scripture  is  so  clear,  that  even  the  English  Reformers, 
who  would  doubtless  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  whole 
embarrassing  subject,  were  forced  to  retain  the  pretence  of 
confession  and  absolution.  The  Anglican  Bishops  lay  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  minister ;  they  ordain  and  say,  "  Receive 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  for- 
given ;"  and  then  make  him  sign  his  adhesion  to  the  Prayer- 
Book,  and  send  him,  with  this  book  in  his  hand,  to  his  parish ; 
where  week  by  week  he  is  told  to  invite  his  conscience-bur- 
dened flock  to  "  come  to  him,  or  some  other  discreet  and 
learned  minister  of  God's  word,  arid  open  his  grief,  that  he 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolution."  With  the  same  book 
he  is  sent  to  the  bedsides  of  the  sick,  and  told  to  examine 
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them  whether  they  have  any  weight  on  their  mind  of  which 
they  cannot  relieve  themselves ;  and  if  so,  to  exhort  them  to 
tell  it ;  and  then  to  say  to  each  of  them,  "  I  absolve  thee  from 
all  thy  sins."  And  then  these  same  Bishops,  if  one  of  the 
ministers  takes  them  at  their  word,  and  sets  about  doing  what 
they  have  made  him  swear  to  do,  immediately  summon  the 
offender,  rebuke  him,  revoke  his  license,  and,  for  all  the  right 
reverend  fathers  in  God  know  or  care,  turn  him  out  on  the 
world  to  starve.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  though  they  periodically  go  through  what 
they  must  consider  the  solemn  farce  of  laying  hands  on  their 
ministers  and  saying  to  them,  "  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
•whose  sins  you  forgive,  they  are  forgiven,"  have  both  formally 
declared  that  "  the  practice  of  private  confession  and  absolu- 
tion is  not  authorised  by  the  Church  of  England,  but  calcu- 
lated to  bring  scandal  on  the  Church,"  and  have  suspended 
a  clergyman  for  the  practice ;  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  has 
joined  in  his  condemnation,  forbidding  him  to  officiate  again 
in  his  diocese,  and  expressing  a  "  hope  that  every  husband 
and  father  will  strenuously  resist  the  attempt  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  confession."  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  of  whom, 
but  for  his  known  moral  cowardice,  better  things  were  to  be 
expected  after  his  conversations  in  France,  issued  a  commis- 
sion to  try  a  curate  for  asking  a  sick  woman  whether  she  had 
offended  against  the  seventh  (sixth)  commandment,  where 
the  mere  fact  of  the  commission  being  issued  was  enough  to 
show  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop ;  for  if  that  of  which  the 
curate  was  accused  was  no  offence  against  the  discipline  of 
the  Anglican  body,  why  was  the  commission  issued  ?  The 
history  of  this  case  is  remarkable.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  it 
appears,  had  written  a  verbosa  et  grandis  episiola,  declaring, 
after  mature  examination,  that  there  was  nothing  to  inquire 
about;  that  there  might  have  been  some  slight  indiscretion 
in  the  form  of  inquiry,  which  the  curate,  when  older,  would 
correct  for  himself.  Yet,  after  the  poor  curate  had  been  had 
up  and  acquitted  by  his  superior,  and  told  there  was  nothing 
to  investigate,  then  this  very  superior,  terrified  by  a  contemp- 
tible explosion  of  newspaper  wrath,  drags  him  up  a  couple 
of  months  afterwards  before  another  tribunal  on  the  same 
charge,  and  allows  his  character  to  be  held  up  to  public  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  merely  because  the  journalists  did  not 
agree  with  his  Bishop.  This  same  curate  had  enjoyed  a  pre- 
vious taste  of  episcopal  equity.  He  was  curate  of  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  his  license  was  revoked  because  he  refused 
to  read  a  prayer  sent  to  him  from  the  Privy  Council  without 
passing  through  the  Bishop's  hands.  He  told  the  Bishop 
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that,  with  his  lordship's  commands,  he  would  read  it  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  Bishop  would  give  him  no  command.  He  told 
his  unjust  judge  that  he  had  the  law  of  the  Church  on  his 
side.  The  Bishop  said,  "  I  know  you  have,  but  custom  is 
against  you  ;"  and  revoked  his  license.  This  has  now  become 
the  notorious  characteristic  of  an  Anglican  Bishop, — the  most 
summary,  harsh,  and  savage  treatment  of  his  inferiors,  united 
with  the  most  tame,  cowardly,  paltry  concessions  to  every 
popular  clamour. 

After  the  Bishops,  the  Evangelical  clergy,  and  the  silly 
tract-distributing  women  who  abet  them,  are  the  most  con- 
temptible actors  in  these  movements.  The  facility  with  which 
they  judge  and  condemn  all  men ;  the  open-mouthed  admira- 
tion with  which  they  accept  every  morsel  of  scandal,  no  matter 
from  what  ditch  it  is  raked  up,  against  any  of  their  brethren 
that  have  the  good  sense  to  disagree  with  them, — is  perfectly 
monstrous.  A  woman  of  ill-fame  reports  to  a  female  busy- 
body a  conversation  with  a  curate,  spiced,  as  whining  mendi- 
cants know  how  to  spice  their  tales,  to  the  prurient  taste  of 
the  female  missionary.  The  elect  sister  enters  it  in  her  note- 
book, and  shows  it  about  with  marvellous  self-importance 
to  her  congenial  and  truly  pious  acquaintance.  In  process 
of  time  the  story  gets  into  a  provincial  paper.  The  incum- 
bent of  a  sequestered  village,  having  nothing  particular  to  do 
in  his  parish,  but  with  a  great  mission  to  set  the  whole  world 
to  rights,  takes  the  matter  up,  and  without  a  single  inquiry 
into  the  respectability  of  his  informants,  without  a  moment's 
consideration  of  the  ease  with  which  a  conversation  of  the 
kind  might  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  without  a 
thought  of  the  "  delicacy  and  difficulty  which  beset  a  clergy- 
man whenever  he  endeavours  to  excite  to  repentance  the 
conscience  of  a  hardened  and  abandoned  sinner,"  without 
saying  a  word  to  the  person  accused, — he  proceeds  to  calum- 
niate a  servant  to  his  master,  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  him- 
self up  as  judge,  jury,  and  accuser,  to  denounce  his  victim 
in  the  public  journals,  to  renew  his  accusation  after  it  had 
been  quashed,  and,  even  pending  the  second  trial,  which  his 
importunity  had  cajoled  from  episcopal  weakness,  to  write 
afresh  to  the  papers,  renewing  all  his  calumnies,  and  pre- 
judging the  case  that  was,  fortunately  for  justice,  removed 
from  his  hands.  Truly  we  hope  that  this  exhibition  of 
Evangelical  charity  and  fair-play  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  that  contemptible  system,  and  draw  down  such  a  puff  of 
scorn  as  will  extinguish  its  rushlight,  and  leave  it  "  like  an 
unsavoury  snuff,  whose  property  is  only  to  offend." 

For  the  public  and  its  faithful  jackal  the  press,  whose 
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clamour  is  the  strength  of  these  reverend  and  right  reverend 
informers,  accusers,  and  unjust  judges,  we  will  only  say,  that 
the  more  exhibitions  like  that  at  Maidenhead  that  can  he  got 
up,  the  sooner  the  people  will  be  disabused,  and  will  hold 
in  its  proper  estimation  the  party  that  now  affects  to  have  its 
hook  in  their  nose  and  its  bridle  in  their  lips.  Surely  the 
faithful  followers  of  Tartuffe  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  must  lose 
immensely  in  public  estimation  by  every  such  revelation.  We 
accept  as  good  omens  the  "considerable  cheering"  with  which 
the  Maidenhead  decision  was  received,  and  the  utter  vexation 
with  which  the  writer  in  the  Times  pronounced  the  whole 
thing  to  be  a  hoax,  and  fell  foul  of  the  poor  curate  because, 
even  when  he  had  to  deal  with  a  fallen  woman,  he  had  re- 
membered that  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  in  suggesting  ques- 
tions to  her  to  assist  her  in  self-examination  had  observed  a 
cautious  delicacy  and  reserve,  attempting  by  hints,  rather 
than  by  direct  accusations,  to  move  a  conscience  that,  after 
all,  might  not  prove  impervious  to  gentleness  and  consider- 
ation. The  curate  emphatically  denied  that  in  any  single 
question  he  had  any  intention  of  leading  to  confession ;  he 
was  merely  showing  the  woman  how  to  perform  her  acknow- 
ledged but  neglected  duty  of  examination  of  conscience.  A 
clergyman  of  common  sense  and  simple  feeling,  says  the 
writer  in  the  Times,  would  have  assumed  that  the  woman  was 
what  he  knew  her  to  be,  and  would  have  addressed  her  ac- 
cordingly :  the  curate's  sin  was,  that  he  addressed  a  loose 
female  like  a  lady,  instead  of  coming  down  upon  her  with  the 
brutal  magisterial  coarseness  prescribed  by  the  writer  in  the 
Times;  who  seems  to  forget  that  to  treat  people  as  better  than 
they  are  is  the  way  to  shame  most  minds  into  virtue,  and  that 
the  emancipating  power  of  great  trusts  and  high  inspirations 
makes  itself  felt  even  in  the  most  degraded  souls.  Even 
Nancy'  Arnold  had  been  impressed  by  this,  to  her  novel  me- 
thod ;  and  had  told  a  person  who  went  to  see  her  that  the 
curate  was  just  the  right  kind  of  gentleman  to  visit  a  sick 
person — much  better  than  his  predecessor,  whom,  however, 
she  liked  very  much.  Perhaps  the  poor  soul  was  touched, 
perhaps  some  of  Mary  Magdalen's  tears  might  have  flowed 
from  her  seared  eyes ;  but  visiting  ladies  and  Evangelical 
ministers  came  o'er  like  frosts  in  June  and  withered  all  her 
budding  resolutions,  and  left  her  as  desolate  as  before  and 
probably  much  more  wicked :  a  worthy  work  for  hypocrites, 
who  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  only  to 
render  him  ten  times  more  the  child  of  hell  than  them- 
selves. 

After  what  we  have  written,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  our 
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sympathy  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  poor  curates  who  have 
been  so  abominably  treated  by  their  Bishops,  and  of  the 
whole  party  whom  they  represent :  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
amination of  conscience,  for  which  they  are  labouring,  is  a 
thing  absolutely  and  without  drawback  for  the  benefit  of  re- 
ligion. Not  so  their  pretended  restoration  of  sacramental 
confession.  But  we  flatter  ourselves  they  cannot  do  it ;  it 
is  alien  from  the  spirit  of  their  communion.  They  dare  not 
openly  preach  about  it ;  very  few  of  those  who  recommend  it 
ever  practise  it  themselves ;  the  Anglican  clergy,  with  their 
wives  and  their  want  of  training,  are  not  the  kind  of  men  to 
attract  people  to  open  their  whole  souls  to  them.  If  they 
succeed  in  getting  it  up  in  a  few  cases,  it  is  only  a  solemn 
sham  and  a  half-conscious  imposture.  Have  any  of  them 
such  perfect  faith  in  their  orders  as  to  warrant  perfect  cer- 
tainty in  conferring  absolution  ?  Do  the  Anglican  clergy,  in 
spite  of  the  words  said  over  them  at  their  ordination,  believe, 
or  dare  to  act  upon  the  belief,  that  they  have  power  to  for- 
give sins  ?  The  negative  is  too  notorious  to  deserve  an  argu- 
ment; and  we  can  only  pity  the  sacerdotal  puerilities  of  those 
who  expect  to  regain  what  their  whole  body  has  deliberately 
cast  away  by  merely  asserting  that  they  have  it.  However, 
we  would  not  discourage  them :  at  a  considerable  sacrifice, 
they  act,  perhaps,  up  to  their  convictions ;  and  each  one  of 
them  contributes  to  effect  a  change  in  public  opinion  from 
which  the  Catholic  Church  reaps  the  ultimate  advantage. 

Finally,  if  there  is  one  thing  more  discouraging  than  ano- 
ther to  him  who  has  the  conversion  of  his  country  at  heart, 
it  is  the  state  of  the  English  poor,  whose  single  idea  about 
religion  seems  to  be,  that  that  is  best  out  of  which  they  can 
get  most.  The  whole  case  gone  into  at  Maidenhead  reveals 
the  root  of  this  evil.  A  poor  body  is  looked  upon  as  a  prize 
at  an  archery  meeting,  and  each  section  of  English  religionism 
proves  its  prowess  by  its  success  in  shooting  the  soul.  Is  a 
woman  near  her  confinement  ?  she  is  visited  by  as  motley  a 
crew  as  those  that  visited  poor  Reding  in  his  lodging ;  with 
as  many  incompatible  offers,  as  many  mutually  destructive 
denunciations,  as  many  competitive  biddings  of  canvassers, 
each  anxious  for  the  honour  of  enrolling  her  name  on  their 
catalogue.  It  is  a  regular  auction ;  it  is  a  hunt,  a  fight ;  it 
is  "  pull  devil,  pull  baker,"  for  the  woman's  vote  and  adhe- 
sion. She  is  ignorant  and  wicked,  but  she  is  also  acute, 
and  finds  that  she  is  worth  something,  and  that  her  interest 
is  to  play  off  one  set  of  missionaries  or  visitors  against  the 
other ;  arid,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  only  conviction  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  her  breast  is,  that  religion  is  all  hum- 
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bug, — the  hobby  of  the  rich,  who  have  got  nothing  else  to 
think  about;  and  thus  a  matter  out  of  which  a  poor  body  of 
any  shrewdness  may  pick  a  very  decent  livelihood.  Thus  the 
English  poor  have  come  to  their  apparent  slavishness  in  reli- 
gion, which  is  at  bottom  nothing  more  than  the  oily  hypocrisy 
of  the  dishonest  tradesman,  who  cringes  only  to  cheat.  The 
most  unintelligible  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  Anglican  cur- 
ates of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  is  their  condescending 
to  take  a  part  in  this  unmannerly  scuffle,  and  their  simplicity 
in  putting  themselves  and  their  characters  into  the  power  of 
Nancy  Arnolds.  They  might  do  all  they  want  to  do  without 
running  such  a  risk.  A  person  may  be  instructed  how  to  ex- 
amine his  conscience  in  the  presence  of  a  third  party ;  and 
such  instruction  need  never  be  put  into  the  shape  of  ques- 
tions, much  less  need  any  direct  and  personal  answer  be  re- 
quired. There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  brutality  in 
catching  a  bed-ridden  victim,  and  forcing  a  confession  out  of 
him,  for  the  Church  allows  us  to  confess  to  whom  we  like ; 
but  Anglican  curates  seem  to  insist  on  their  parishioners  con- 
fessing to  their  own  pastors,  whether  they  like  it  or  not. 


LONGFELLOW'S  NEW  POEM. 

SHALL  we  throw  Mr.  Longfellow's  new  volume  aside,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  to  him  or  his  heroes  because  they  are 
Puritans  ?  Have  we,  with  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek,  any  rea- 
son to  beat  a  fellow  like  a  dog  if  he  carries  that  name  ?  Or 
if  we  had  assured  ourselves  that  Puritans  were  only  woven 
out  of  the  same  web  as  Hudibras  and  Ralpho,  "  in  whom 
hypocrisy  and  nonsense  had  got  the  advowson  of  their  con- 
science,"— that  they  were  the  dryest,  most  unpoetical  crea- 
tures that  could  be,  fit  enough  to  drone  out  a  stave  of  a 
psalm-tune  through  the  nose,  but  too  sour  ever  to  be  fitted 
into  rhymes,  except  into  Butler's  contemptuous  iambics, — 
would  not  this  rather  be  a  reason  why  we  should  open  Miles 
Standish's  Courtship,  to  see  how  our  poet  can  make  supple 
such  rigid  materials,  or  extract  honey  from  such  a  black 
congregation  of  cockroaches  ? 

It  will  be  found  that  Mr.  Longfellow's  recipe  is  a  very  easy 
one.  His  Puritans  are  no  more  the  real  Puritans  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  than  they  are  Chinese  mandarins  or  Hindoo 
fakirs :  historical  truth  has  sat  as  lightly  on  Mr.  Longfellow's 
literary  conscience  as  it  has  on  that  of  certain  other  American 
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scribes :  he  is  quite  content  with  making  his  outline  agree 
with  an  old  story ;  the  colours  with  which  he  paints  are  all 
his  own  ;  he  neither  knows  nor  cares  what  manner  of  men  the 
Puritans  really  were,  what  were  their  principles,  their  thoughts, 
their  manners ;  sufficient  for  him  to  take  in  three  facts  about 
them, — that  they  were  men,  men  of  sword  and  gun,  and  men 
who  interlarded  their  talk  with  much  Bible  phraseology. 
Given  a  puritan  legend,  and  thus  much  intuition  of  puritan 
nature,  and  our  poet  will  make  out  of  it  a  very  pretty  fancy- 
historical  sketch,  which  even  the  bitterest  haters  of  Puritanism 
may  read  without  recognising  any  of  that  sour  crop-eared  hypo- 
crisy which  is  the  basis  of  their  ideal.  Longfellow's  Puritans 
have  in  truth  very  little  of  the  Puritan  about  them  ;  they  are 
ordinary  men  and  women,  dressed  up  in  a  few  of  the  stage- 
properties  of  Puritanism,  and  forced  to  talk  a  little  puritanical 
language  when  the  author  is  hard  up  for  any  thing  more 
sensible  to  put  into  their  mouths.  They  are  like  children 
playing  at  kings  and  queens  ;  childhood  appears  through  every 
thing,  and  the  unreality  of  their  acting  proves  at  once  that 
they  only  know  by  name  the  thing  which  they  would  repre- 
sent. So,  in  spite  of  their  denomination,  and  in  spite  of  the 
affected  language  which  sometimes  disfigures  their  talk,  the 
characters  of  our  poet  will  be  found  natural  enough,  moved 
by  the  ordinary  springs  of  action,  and  manifesting  their  pe- 
culiarities not  in  their  manners  nor  in  their  deeds,  but  only 
in  their  words. 

So,  with  this  reservation,  let  it  be  assumed  that  Miles 
Standish  and  all  the  other  settlers  in  the  American  Plymouth 
are  what  they  call  themselves,  Puritans  ;  and  then  let  the 
assumption  be  forgotten,  and  the  story  read  with  no  such 
cruel  prejudice,  and  it  will  not  be  found  either  ungenial  or 
uninteresting.  Miles  Standish  is  a  captain, — a  short,  broad, 
iron  man,  with  nut-brown  face  and  russet  beard  flaked  with 
patches  of  snow  like  a  hedge  in  November  (not  a  good  simile 
for  a  beard) ;  has  a  friend  for  his  secretary,  John  Alden,  fair- 
haired,  azure-eyed,  in  the  dew  of  youth  :  the  Captain  is 
boasting  of  his  deeds  and  his  arms,  or  commenting  on  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  and  drawing  from  each  consideration 
the  conclusion,  "  serve  yourself,  if  you  would  be  well  served." 
John  Alden  is  scribbling  many  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  England 
by  the  ship  next  day,  all  filled  with  the  praises  of  Priscilla, — 
as  pretty  and  natural  a  young  orphan  as  she  could  have  been 
even  if  her  name  had  contained  no  smack  of  the  prim  and 
the  priggish.  The  Captain  has  been  brooding  over  the  fair 
damsel ;  and  forgetful  of  his  motto  "serve  yourself,"  intrusts 
the  reluctant  and  protesting  John  with  an  embassy  of  love. 
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John  does  his  duty,  makes  the  sacrifice,  and  pleads  elo- 
quently for  his  friend ;  the  damsel  is  froward,  and  bids  him 
speak  for  himself.  He  returns,  and  tells  the  Captain  how  lie- 
has  fared.  Miles  is  furious,  insults  poor  John,  and  meditates 
further  mischief,  but  is  called  out  to  fight  the  Indians,  who, 
after  a  long  campaign,  cut  him  off  and  kill  him;  the  lovers 
incontinently  rusli  into  each  other's  arms,  and  at  the  wedding- 
day  the  dead  man,  who  has  never  been  dead  at  all,  re-appears 
in  the  character  of  heavy  father,  and  blesses  the  bridegroom 
and  the  bride  ;  and  so  the  scene  closes  with  a  tableau  of  Pris- 
cilla  sitting  like  Europa  on  a  white  ox,  and  John  leading 
her  home. 

The  Puritanism  of  Miles  was  not  inconsistent  with  "  apos- 
tolic blows  and  knocks ;"  he  maintained  twelve  men  all 
equipped  with  matchlocks,  and  paid 

"  Eighteen  shillings  a  month,  together  with  diet  and  pillage." 

He  had  also  a  little  library,  in  which  were  three  great 
books, 

"  Bariffe's  Artillery  Guide,  and  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar. 
And  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them  was  standing  the  Bible." 

Caesar  was  his  favourite,  and  he  naturally  turned  to  the  dogs'- 
eared  pages, 

" where  thumb-marks,  thick  on  the  margin, 

Like  the  trample  of  feet, proclaimed  where  the  battle  was  hottest;" 

and  which  would  therefore  have  been  a  capital  book  for  a 
schoolboy,  as  the  dirt  would  have  warned  him  what  parts  to 
miss,  and  would  at  the  same  time  evince  to  his  confiding 
parent  the  care  he  bestowed  on  solving  difficulties.  Miles 
was  a  small  sententious  man,  fiery,  "  like  a  little  chimney, 
soon  hot"  and  soon  cool  again  ;  passionate,  but  forgiving ; 
hasty,  but  seldom  forgetting  himself  so  far  as  to  use  scrip- 
tural slang,  and  when  he  did,  giving  it  a  touch  of  profanity 
rather  than  of  piety,  and  replying  to  the  arguments  of  the 
puritan  elder  with  a  rather  irreverent  parody  of  the  pente- 
costal  gift : 

"Is  it  to  shoot  red  squirrels  you  have  your  howitzer  planted 
There  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  or  is  it  to  shoot  red  devils  ? 
Truly  the  only  tongue  that  is  understood  by  a  savage 
Must  be  the  tongue  of  fire  that  speaks  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon !" 

A  sentiment  that  draws  down  a  mild  rebuke  from  the  only 
old  man  in  the  council — 


the  hill  that  was  nearest  to  heaven, 


Covered  with  snow  but  erect,  the  excellent  elder  of  Plymouth." 
It  is  this  old  gentleman's  trade  to  live  in  a  kind  of  judaical 
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world,  and  to  speak  with  the  tongues  of  Gideons  and  Oth- 
niels.  But  the  young  gentleman  John  also  comes  out  very 
strongly  in  this  line,  and  by  his  copious  use  of  scriptural 
imagery,  that  can  hardly  (in  our  altered  circumstances)  be 
the  natural  language  of  passion,  but  must  be  the  "  sweat  of 
the  brain,"  distilled  chemically  by  thought  rather  than  gush- 
ing spontaneously  from  the  heart,  nearly  succeeds  in  making 
us  take  him  for  a  hypocrite.  On  his  embassy,  when  he  thinks 
he  must  give  up  Priscilla,  and  determines  to  do  so,  after  a 
few  natural  lines,  such  as 

"  Must  I  relinquish  it  all — the  joy,  the  hope,  the  illusion  ?" 

he  soon  lapses  into  divinity,  and  puts  on  the  nightcap  of 
John  Knox — ",  truly  the  heart  is  deceitful ;"  "  Satan  appears 
like  an  angel  of  light ;"  "  this  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord :" 

"  For  I  have  followed  too  much  the  heart's  desires  and  devices, 
Worshipping  Astaroth  blindly,  and  impious  idols  of  Baal :" 

all  these  idols  being  apparently  the  poor  unconscious  Pris- 
cilla. As  he  approaches  her  house  "  in  the  solitude  of  the 
forest,"  he  hears  her 

"  Singing  the  hundredth  psalm,  the  grand  old  puritan  anthem  :" 

and  as  he  opens  the  door  he  sees  her  spinning,  with  her 
psalm-book  on  her  lap — a  Dutch-printed  volume  : 


the  words  and  the  music  together 


Rough-hewn,  angular  notes,  like  stones  in  the  wall  of  a  churchyard, 
Darkened  and  overhung  by  the  running  vine  of  the  verses." 

She  makes  a  very  graceful  picture ;  but  if  the  outward  sign 
was  present,  we  are  afraid  that  the  inward  grace  was  not 
there.  As  soon  as  she  sees  him,  she  owns  that  she  was  not 
thinking  of  what  a  pretty  Puritan  should  think  when  she 
sings  psalms  : 

"  For  I  was  thinking  of  you  when  I  sat  there  singing  and  spinning." 

Bump  went  John's  heart  when  he  heard  the  maiden's  artless 
avowal ;  and  there  he  stood 

"Awkward  and  dumb  with  delight,  that  a  thought  of  him  had  been 

mingled 
Thus  in  the  sacred  psalm  that  had  come  from  the  heart  of  the  maiden." 

No  wonder  the  girl  liked  the  "  dewy  youth"  better  than 
the  grisly  old  hero ;  no  wonder  that  John  trembled,  and  did 
his  friend's  behest  awkwardly,  and  bluntly  gave  his  mes- 
sage with  no  more  phrases  than  the  Captain  himself  could 
have  commanded.  Poor  Priscilla  had  been  prettily  confiding 
her  sorrows  to  John;  John  answers  by  delivering  his  mes- 
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sage:  "her  eyes  dilated  with  wonder,  feeling  his  words  like  a 
blow  that  stunned  her;"  but  she  at  last  plucked  up  courage 
to  say,  "  If  the  Captain  wants  me,  why  docs  he  not  woo  me 
himself?"  John  explains,  "  He  had  no  time  for  such  things." 
Unfortunate  John !  he  is  yet  deeper  in  the  mire ;  Priscilla  is 
offended. 

"  That  is  the  way  with  you  men  ;  you  don't  understand  us,  you  cannot. 
When  you  have  made  up  your  minds,  after  thinking  of  this  one  and 

that  one ; 

Choosing,  selecting,  rejecting,  comparing  one  with  another, — 
Then  you  make  known  your  desire,  with  abrupt  and  sudden  avowal, 
And  are  offended  and  hurt,  and  indignant,  perhaps,  that  a  woman 
Does  not  respond  at  once  to  a  love  that  is  never  suspected, 
Does  not  attain  at  a  bound  the  height  to  which  you  have  been  climbing. 
This  is  not  right  nor  just;  for  surely  a  woman's  affection 
Is  not  a  thing  to  be  asked  for,  and  had  for  only  the  a£>kin<r. 
When  one  is  truly  in  love,  one  not  only  says  it  but  shows  it. 
Had  he  but  waited  a  little,  had  he  only  showed  that  he  loved  me, 
Even  this  captain  of  yours — who  knows  ? — at  last  might  have  won  me, 
Old  and  rough  as  he  is  ;  but  now  it  never  can  happen." 

The  maiden's  is  not  a  very  consistent  character;  so  simple 
on  the  one  hand  that  she  as  good  as  pops  the  question  to 
John  without  meaning  it,  that  she  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend John's  consequent  awkwardness,  and  that  she  mis- 
takes his  flutter  and  trembling  for  anger :  on  the  other  hand, 
so  wise  that  she  has  generalised  love-making  into  a  law,  has 
argued  herself  into  being  an  advocate  for  the  woman's  right 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  that  delicate  proceeding,  and  can 
utter  solemn  saws  about  it  like  a  matron  of  forty. 

After  the  platonic  discourse  of  the  damsel,  the  swain  be- 
gins, in  simple  and  eloquent  language,  to  set  forth  the  praises 
of  Miles ;  and  it  is  now  that  the  maiden  coyly  asks  him  why  he 
does  not  speak  for  himself.  He  rushes  out  from  her  presence 
like  a  man -insane,  and  takes  a  good  dose  of  the  infallible 
poetical  nostrum  for  all  heartaches — a  sight  of  a  sunset  on 
the  sea-shore : 

"  Like  an  awakened  conscience,  the  sea  was  moaning  and  tossing, 
Beating,  remorseful  and  loud,  the  mutable  sands  of  the  sea-shore ; 
Fierce  in  his  soul  was  the  struggle  and  tumult  of  passions  contending; 
Love  triumphant  and  crowned,  and  friendship  wounded  and  bleeding, 
Passionate  cries  of  desire,  and  importunate  pleadings  of  duty." 

John's  position  is  a  painful  one,  doubtless  ;  and  his  con- 
duct under  it,  if  not  very  strong  or  very  sensible,  is  not  at  all 
unnatural ;  his  somewhat  chivalrous  sense  of  duty  pulls  him 
one  way,  and  his  ever-growing  passion  another.  Does  he  go 
out  for  a  walk  ?  against  his  will  he  is  run  away  with  by  his 
legs  to  Priscilla's  cottage,  where  he  sits  and  spoons,  but  never 
with  any  intention  to  supplant  the  redoubtable,  the  fiery 
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Miles,  who  is  all  the  while  slaying  Indians  in  the  forest.  At 
last,  as  they  are  sitting  together,  the  news  of  Miles's  death  is 
brought  in.  And  here  we  must  certainly  protest  against  the 
conduct  of  the  lovers:  we  should  have  thought  that  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  would  have  been  the  immediate  effect  on 
minds  decently  constituted ;  that  they  would  have  put  off  for 
a  moment  the  triumph  of  their  liberation,  while  they  took 
shame  to  think  that  it  required  the  annihilation  of  a  hero,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Hector  who  was  the  palladium  of  Plymouth, 
to  smooth  their  way  into  each  other's  arms.  But  no ;  their 
eyes  are  open  only  to  themselves ;  for  others  they  have 
scarcely  a  thought ;  they  are  lovers  after  the  model  of  those 
that  Pope  laughed  at  for  their  modest  request — 

"  Ye  gods,  annihilate  both  space  and  time, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy  ;" 

and  when  the  news  of  Miles's  death  is  told,  and  there  is 
a  panic  about  the  Indians  coming  to  burn  all  the  town  and 
murder  all  the  people,  John  Alden,  freed  once  and  for  ever 
from  his  chains, 

"  Wild  with  excess  of  sensation,  the  awful  delight  of  his  freedom 
Mingled  with  pain  and  regret,  unconscious  of  what  he  was  doing, 
Clasped,  almost  with  a  groan,  the  motionless  form  of  Priscilla; 
Pressing  her  close  to  his  heart,  as  for  ever  his  own,  and  exclaiming, 
'  Those  whom  the  Lord  hath  united,  let  no  man  put  them  asunder.'  " 

We  protest  with  all  our  might  against  Mr.  Longfellow's 
joining  the  stream  of  sentimental  romancists,  and  bringing  in 
sacred  names  to  justify  the  view  they  give  us  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  human  actions  in 
the  eyes  of  Providence.  The  god  of  novelists  is  a  kind  of 
official  Hymen,  complacent  even  to  crime,  provided  it  is  a 
means  of  attaining  the  hymeneal  end,  to  which  all  other  ends 
in  this  life  and  the  next  are  subordinate.  He  is  a  being  whose 
business  it  is  to  raise  valleys,  level  mountains,  and  bridge 
seas  that  separate  moaning  lovers  ;  by  any  means,  fair  or 
foul,  to  bring  the  pretty  creatures  together,  no  matter  whe- 
ther they  walk  over  the  ruins  of  burnt  towns,  or  drive,  like 
Tullia,  over  their  fathers'  dead  bodies.  He  is  a  being  not  to 
our  taste ;  we  don't  look  down  the  "  hatched,  matched,  and 
despatched"  column  in  the  Times  for  the  most  interesting 
news  of  the  day.  We  think  that  even  in  the  individual  life 
there  are  more  important  duties  than  love-making,  more  sig- 
nificant crises  than  a  sentimental  marriage.  So  we  confess 
that  we  do  not  like  the  conduct  of  John  and  Priscilla,  and 
that  poor  old  Miles  Standish  remains  our  hero,  as  probably 
Mr.  Longfellow  intended  he  should  remain. 

Nearly  half  the  volume  is  occupied  with  fugitive  pieces, 
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"  birds  of  passage,"  as  the  poet  names  them.  Some  of  these 
are  very  pretty.  That  called  "  St.  Augustine's  Ladder"  con- 
tains good  philosophy — "  of  our  vices  we  can  frame  a  ladder, 
if  we  will  but  tread  beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame." 

"  We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar; 

But  we  have  1'eet  to  scale  and  climb, 
By  slow  decrees,  by  more  and  more 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time 

The  heights,  by  great  men  reached  and  kept, 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight; 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night." 

In  a  country  like  America  men  of  sound  minds,  who  re- 
cognise in  the  family  the  great  constituent  element  of  social 
safety,  see  more  clearly  the  value  of  the  local  associations 
which  in  old  countries  we  enjoy  but  do  not  reason  upon : 

"  All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 

Are  haunted  houses.     Through  the  open  doors 
The  harmless  phantoms  on  their  errands  glide 
With  feet  that  make  no  sound  upon  the  floors. 

We  meet  them  at  the  doorway,  on  the  stair, 

Along  the  passages  they  come  and  go, 
Impalpable  impressions  on  the  air, 

A  sense  of  something  moving  to  and  fro. 

There  are  more  guests  at  table  than  the  hosts 

Invited;  the  illuminated  hall 
Is  throng'd  with  quiet  inoffensive  ghosts 

As  silent  as  the  pictures  on  the  wall. 

The  stranger  at  my  fireside  cannot  see 

The  forms  I  see,  nor  hear  the  sounds  I  hear ; 

He  but  perceives  what  is,  while  unto  me 
All  that  has  been  is  visible  and  clear." 

For  the  same  reason  Mr.  Longfellow  calls  the  domestic  hearth, 
or  the  chimney  of  each  man,  his  "  golden  milestone,"  from 
which  he  measures  every  distance ;  "  the  central  point"  which 
he  keeps  in  view  in  his  farthest  wanderings,  where  lives  the 
crackling  blaze  whose  sounds  he  hears  as  he  heard  them  when 
he  sat  with  those  that  were  and  are  not : 

"  Happy  he  whom  neither  wealth  nor  fashion, 
Nor  the  march  of  the  encroaching  city, 

Drives  an  exile 
From  the  hearth  of  his  ancestral  homestead. 

We  may  build  more  splendid  habitations, 

Till  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptures; 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations !" 

There  are  many  pretty  conceits  and  images  in  these  short 
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pieces,  but  nothing  great.  There  is  an  ingenious  image,  some- 
what inverted,  wherein  the  men  in  a  ropewalk  are  compared 
to  human  spiders,  who  spin  and  spin,  dropping  backward 
down  their  thread  so  thin,  each  a  great  mass  of  hemp.  The 
poet  sometimes  affects  a  kind  of  mediaeval  simplicity,  telling 
the  authority  from  which  he  draws  his  story  in  his  first  stanza, 
as  the  first  verse  of  some  of  the  psalms  consists  of  David's 
direction  to  his  chief  musician,  and  as  in  the  Lamentations  of 
Holy  Week  the  cantor  sings  the  Incipit  Lamentatio  and  the 
Hebrew  numerals  Aleph,  Beth,  and  Ghimel  as  pathetically  as 
lie  sings  the  Videte  si  est  dolor  sicut  dolor  meus  ;  so  Long- 
fellow : 

"In  Mather's  Magnalia  Christi, 

Of  the  old  colonial  time, 
May  be  found  in  prose  the  legend 
That  is  here  set  down  in  rhyme." 

Our  poet  proved  in  his  Golden  Legend  that  he  had  a  very 
great  power  of  treating  and  reproducing  the  simple  old  effu- 
sions of  the  middle  ages.  This  power  is  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  his  weakness — a  weakness  for  the  Peter-Bell  school 
of  insipid  innocence  and  sincere  milk-and-water.  But  his 
tattle  is  guarded  by  his  common  sense  from  descending  into 
the  ridiculous  ;  though  not  protected  from  the  danger  of  stop- 
ping short  before  it  has  attained  the  heights,  and  of  spending 
all  its  strength,  if  not  on  the  commonplace,  at  least  on  that 
which  is  far  from  reaching  the  ideal  of  sublimity  or  beauty. 
Hence,  perhaps,  the  facility  with  which  his  poetry  may  be 
parodied.  When  Hiawatha  appeared,  the  journals  teemed 
with  imitations,  many  not  far  short  of  the  original ;  and  we 
remember  that  a  facetious  contributor  sent  us  some  rather 
successful  versions  of  nursery  legends  done  into  the  same 
metre,  which  our  readers,  for  some  reason,  had  not  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing.  This  ease  of  imitation  shows  that  the  sample 
imitated  is  not  above  a  rather  ordinary  capacity  of  produc- 
tion. Longfellow's  power  is  in  his  affluence  ;  his  copious  flow, 
and  the  interesting  and  pathetic  character  of  his  tales, — for 
which  he  is  read  much  more  than  for  the  worth  of  his  poetical 
images  or  the  power  of  his  rhetoric, — are  the  things  which  his 
imitators  cannot  arrive  at.  His  art  does  not  reach  to  the 
production  of  a  Phidian  Jove,  or  a  Cupid  of  Praxiteles  ;  but 
he  cuts  ordinary  faces  with  the  profusion  of  a  Geerts,  and 
draws  gurgoyles  with  the  facility  of  a  Pugin.  All  his  cha- 
racters are  of  a  commonplace  type,  with  some  feature  brought 
out  with  a  touch  of  exaggeration  that  borders  on  the  carica- 
ture. Those  who  parody  him  are  so  like  him  because  they  only 
go  one  step  further  than  he  goes  ;  there 'is  no  impassable  gulf 
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between  them,  as  between  Shakespeare  and  Dr.  Croly.  His 
people  are  average  men  and  women,  with  very  proper  senti- 
ments, dressed  up  generally  very  successfully  in  old  armour,  in 
monks'  weeds,  or  in  puritan  buff,  and  generally,  as  we  said,  with 
some  feature  set  on  awry,  some  nose  out  of  joint.  Hence, 
perhaps,  his  predilection  for  the  queer,  and  his  success  in 
dressing  up  old  legends  in  modern  fancy-ball  costume,  and  in 
animating  the  singular  lore  of  Rabbins  with  pathetic  power 
and  touching  significance. 

There  is  one  such  piece  in  the  present  volume — "  San- 
dalphon,"  the  angel  of  prayer: 

"  The  angels  of  wind  and  of  fire 
Chant  only  one  hymn  and  expire 

With  the  song's  irresistible  stress ; 
Expire  in  their  rapture  and  wonder, 
As  harp-strings  are  broken  asunder 

By  music  they  throb  to  express. 

But  serene  in  the  rapturous  throng, 
Unmov'd  by  the  rush  of  the  song, 

With  eyes  unimpassioned  and  slow  ; 
Among  the  dead  angels,  the  deathless 
Sandafphon  stands  listening  breathless 

To  sounds  that  ascend  from  below." 

Mr.  Longfellow  has  quite  a  remarkable  power  of  inter- 
preting and  giving  life  to  these  legends ;  his  mind  is  pecu- 
liarly open  to  their  solid  palpable  forms,  and  is  comparatively 
unimpressionable  in  the  presence  of  more  airy  and  subtle 
modes  of  thought.  We  might  almost  call  him  a  positivist  in 
poetry,  so  material  are  all  the  forms  of  his  thought ;  though 
we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  is  no  positivist  in 
his  philosophy.  It  is  this  positivism  that  leads  him  to  make 
a  poetical  use  of  the  curiosity  which  characterises  the  natural 
historian  ;  as  the  latter  forms  a  museum  in  which  he  amasses 
old  bones,  pebbles,  broken  crockery,  rusty  nails,  and  stuffed 
animals,  so  does  our  poet  give  an  asylum  in  his  cantos  to  all 
kinds  of  rusty  worn-out  thoughts  and  mythi.  Hiawatha,  if 
we  could  implicitly  trust  it,  would  be  an  exceedingly  valu- 
able collection  of  Indian  traditions — some  of  them  so  child- 
ish, that  when  we  recall  them  we  wonder  how  any  writer 
could  have  had  the  hardihood  to  put  them  forth  as  poetry  at 
all.  But  there  are  periods  when  antiquarianism  ceases  to  be 
dry,  and  is  for  a  moment  or  two  tinged  with  the  setting  sun 
of  true  poetic  inspiration.  We  might  point  to  the  Alexan- 
drian cyclic  poets  as  one  instance,  and  to  Mr.  Longfellow 
as  another. 

This  is  one  element  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  easy  instability. 
Another  is  his  singular  choice  of  metres.  Does  it  argue  in 
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him  great  difficulty  of  invention,  a  defective  fancy,  or  a  de- 
fective ear,  that  he  always  chooses  such  easy  jog-trot  mea- 
sures arid  such  conversational  rhythms,  and  that  he  in- 
dulges us  with  so  few  rhymes  ?  The  hexameters  and  trochaics 
which  he  seems  to  have  adopted  in  his  tales  are  so  absolutely 
easy,  that  we  would  undertake  to  turn  the  last  new  novel 
into  either  measure  in  a  couple  of  months ;  after  reading  a 
hundred  or  two  such  lines,  the  words  we  would  utter  arrange 
themselves  into  metre,  and  it  becomes  almost  an  instinctive 
form.  Neither  is  Mr.  Longfellow  always  very  careful  about 
his  quantities :  we  have  found  instances  where  he  treats  two 
short  syllables  as  two  long  ones,  and  where  the  lines  halt 
grievously  in  consequence,— so  much  so,  that  if  they  were 
not  printed  as  poetry,  we  much  question  whether  the  ordinary 
reader  would  not  suppose  them  to  be  prose.  Dr.  Johnson 
tells  us  of  a  man  who  believed  he  was  a  poet,  and  that  this 
was  a  poetical  line  : 

"  Lay  your  knife  and  fork  across  your  plate." 

It  would  be  a  curious  question,  How  much  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's popularity  is  due  to  the  miscellaneous  antiquarian 
collections  which  he  embalms  in  his  pages  ?  How  far  has 
this  taste  extended  among  the  people  ?  Of  course  there  is 
now  no  question  of  restoring  the  mythology  of  the  Chippe- 
ways  or  the  theology  of  the  Rabbins.  There  are  no  students 
who  are  fanatics  enough  to  wish  to  galvanise  the  effete  sys- 
tems into  a  new  and  unnatural  life,  as  Julian  and  Plotinus 
actually  attempted,  and  as,  in  our  own  days,  Goethe  and 
Shelley  affected  to  desire.  Our  collectors  collect  with  quite 
other  aims.  Instead  of  raking  up  opinions  in  order  to  restore 
them,  our  friends  rake  them  up  to  exhibit  them :  and  to  ex- 
hibit them,  not  as  in  a  museum  of  practical  art,  for  imitation, 
but  as  in  a  mere  museum  of  antiquities,  for  curiosity ;  not  for 
the  dry  curiosity  of  the  historical  student,  which  likes  the  raw- 
material  better  than  the  same  stuff  woven  into  verse,  but 
simply  for  the  curiosity  of  an  empty  soul  that  seeks  amusement, 
and  wishes  for  an  amusement  that  has  something  human  in  it, 
and  something  that  at  the  same  time  teaches  him  a  little  of 
the  past  condition  of  the  progress  of  his  race.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  render  the  lesson  palatable,  it  must  be  pre- 
sented in  a  pleasing  form,  flattering  to  his  tastes ;  it  must  be 
invested  with  a  certain  grave  mockery  and  irony  to  make  it 
readable,  otherwise  it  would  be  as  dry  and  dusty  as  an  auc- 
tioneer's catalogue.  And  this  irony  would  not  be  the  irony 
of  love  or  passion,  like  the  reproaches  of  Elias  to  the  priests 
of  Baal,  or  the  satyric  drama  after  the  tragic  trilogy  in  Athens, 
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or  the  libellous  mocking  verses  of  the  Roman  soldiers  follow- 
ing their  general  in  triumph,  or  the  profound  alternation  of 
philosophy  run  mad  in  Tom  with  madness  philosophising  in 
Lear.  There  is  a  sort  of  irony,  says  Charles  Lamb,  which 
perplexed  lovers  use  when  they  borrow  language  of  dislike 
to  express  that  love  which  they  have  no  terms  truly  to  de- 
scribe, and  instead  of  calling  their  sweethearts  by  names  of 
formal  admiration, 

"  Call  her  cockatrice  and  siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil, 
Witch,  hyena,  mermaid,  devil ;" 

because  they  know  no  other  way  to  express  a  joy  and  a  love 
so  acute  that 

"They  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not." 

Longfellow's  irony  is  not  like  this.  It  has  no  similarity  to 
that  Neapolitan  familiarity  with  the  objects  of  worship  which 
seems  to  us  grossly  indecent,  though  to  the  warm  feelings  of 
the  Southern  it  is  the  expression  of  tenderness.  Our  poet  has 
no  tenderness,  no  feelings  towards  the  legends  he  records, 
except  sometimes  a  wonder  at  their  absurdity,  a  smile  at  their 
simplicity,  or  an  admiration  for  their  ingenuity.  But  they 
have  one  link  of  feeling.  They  remind  us  of  our  childhood 
— of  those  times  when  Queen  Mab  used  to  come  to  us,  and 
drive  over  us  in  her  tiny  coach ;  when  we  busied  ourselves 
with  the  forms  of  thought  without  much  troubling  ourselves 
what  we  should  put  into  them  ;  when  we  built  empty  castles, 
or  peopled  them  with  shadowy  kings  and  queens,  with  knights 
who  fought  dragons,  and  with  giants  who  devoured  men  ; 
when  we  thought  of 

" ladies  purloined, 

And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind  ;" 

and  when  the  Arabian  Nights  were  our  ideals,  not  of  tales, 
but  of  realities. 

But  the  man  does  not  return  to  these  legends  with  the 
faith  or  fervour  of  boyhood;  he  reminds  himself  of  them,  just 
as  he  sits  and  watches  the  Turk's  head  in  the  fire,  as  a  pleas- 
ing exercise  of  fancy  and  memory :  they  are  no  longer  his 
meat  and  drink,  but  a  mere  amusement ;  not  an  occupation, 
but  a  relaxation  of  mind.  Authors  who  have  turned  their 
powers  to  this  kind  of  writing  have  been  plentiful  since  the 
revival  of  literature.  Rabelais,  Montaigne,  Burton,  Butler 
the  author  of  Hudibras,  all  more  or  less  owe  their  power  to 
their  erudition,  and  to  the  extravagant  way  in  which  they  put 
together  and  disfigure  the  ideas  of  their  predecessors.  Long- 
fellow has  nothing  of  the  peculiar  power  of  these  great  writers ; 
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they  appeal  to  the  intellect  only ;  and  though  they  do  not 
pretend,  except  in  a  negative  way,  to  influence  the  judgment, 
— though  they  only  appear  to  help  us  to 

" construe  things  after  our  fashion 

Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves," 

by  their  pat  allusions,  quirk  ish  reasons,  tart  irony,  lusty  hy- 
perbole, plausible  reconciling  of  contradictions,  acute  non- 
sense, and  crafty  mistakes  in  the  most  obvious  matters, — yet 
almost  every  sentence  sets  the  wits  to  work  if  only  by  its 
repugnance  to  reason,  and  stimulates  thought  by  the  very 
absurdity  of  the  conceits,  which,  though  they  only  make  a 
ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  understanding,  provoke  us  to  stir 
for  ourselves  the  profounder  depths  of  thought.  In  the  mu- 
seums of  these  men  the  stuffed  animals  are  not  mere  stuffed 
animals,  but  symbols  or  caricatures  of  something  higher,  like 
those  of  a  certain  great  naturalist  in  Yorkshire,  who  makes  a 
toad  do  duty  for  Luther,  and  perhaps  a  rat  for  George  I. 
Mr.  Longfellow's  collections  are  not  of  this  kind :  they  are 
either  mere  lists  of  things,  and  properties  of  some  of  the  persons 
of  his  dramas, — not  selected  for  their  absurdity  or  acuteness, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  making  a  show  of  historical  complete- 
ness— not  as  salt  to  season,  but  as  bran  to  stuff  his  figures;  or 
they  are  opinions  chosen  for  the  sake  of  the  fanciful,  or  imagi- 
native, or  pathetic  use  he  can  make  of  them,  raising  an  exter- 
nal picture  before  our  eyes,  but  not  attracting  us  to  any  real 
exercise  of  thought.  Longfellow  is  a  romance-writer — that 
is  his  nature ;  his  province  is  to  interest  our  feelings,  which 
he  does  with  great  success :  but  he  is  neither  a  philosophic 
poet  nor  a  humorist. 
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THERE  is  none  of  the  missionary  priests  whose  lives  are  con- 
tained in  Challoner's  volumes  of  whom  less  seems  to  be  known 
than  of  John  Hambley.  And  we  are  afraid  that  the  addi- 
tional particulars  which  we  have  to  give  concerning  him  will 
not  raise  him  very  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  our  read- 
ers. However,  finis  coronal  opus.  Charity,  especially  the  cha- 
rity that  is  stronger  than  death,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
There  are  some  of  the  martyrs  of  Gorcum  whose  previous  lives 
were  scandalous;  but  they  were  purified  in  their  baptism  of 
blood,  and  the  Church  now  proposes  them  to  our  veneration. 
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Thus  much  apology  is  due  to  the  Catholic  who  feels  inclined 
to  be  scandalised  at  our  uncovering  the  nakedness  of  one  of 
our  champions,  and  showing  that  though  he  was  a  man  weak 
as  ourselves,  in  spite  of  his  falls  he  had  at  last  the  grace  to  die 
for  the  faith  "  with  wonderful  constancy,"  as  Dr.  Champney 
testifies.  If  any  of  our  Protestant  readers  is  inclined  to  sneer 
at  our  calling  such  a  person  a  martyr,  let  him  consider  on  how 
much  slenderer  grounds  he  has  awarded  the  palm-branch  to 
Cranmer, — a  man  who  recanted  any  thing  as  often  as  he  was 
bid,  and  who  at  last  only  recanted  his  recantation  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames  when  he  found  all  retreat  hopeless,  and  when  a 
lie  could  no  longer  serve  his  turn.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no 
proof  that  Hambley  was  as  weak  as  Cranmer. 

Challoner  says  that  Hambley  was  a  native  of  the  diocese 
of  Exeter;  and  F.  Warford,  his  contemporary,  declares  that 
Somersetshire  was  his  native  county.*  This  is  a  mistake  ;  he 
was  a  Cornish  man,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mabyn's,  according  to 
his  own  confession.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  Challoner  was 
in  almost  absolute  ignorance.  The  very  date  and  place  of  his 
death  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  Champney 
places  it  at  York,  September  9,  1587 ;  "Wilson  and  Molanus 
place  it  at  Chard  in  Somersetshire,  July  20, 1587.  This  also, 
though  Oliver  says  it  is  nearly  certain,  is  certainly  a  mistake. 
Dodd  antedates  his  death  by  two  years.  The  Bishop  of  Tara- 
sona  places  his  name  in  his  list  of  martyrs  for  1588. 

The  real  dates  of  the  different  acts  of  his  life  and  death, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  documents  we  are  about  to  refer 
to,  are  as  follows.  His  first  doubts  of  the  Establishment  began 
with  his  reading  Parsons's  Reasons  of  Refusal,  about  August 
1582.  At  Christmas,  the  same  year,  he  resolved  never  to  go 
to  church  again,  and  came  up  to  London.  Between  that  time 
and  May  1583  he  was  reconciled,  and  immediately  set  out  for 
Rheims.  He  landed  at  Dieppe  May  4,  went  to  Paris,  and 
thence  to  Dr.  Allen  at  Rheims,  where  he  remained  almost  two 
years.  He  returned  to  England  a  little  before  Easter  1585, 
stayed  some  five  weeks  in  London,  and  retired  to  Dorsetshire 
in  May.  Soon  after  Easter  1586,  he  was  apprehended  at 
Chard — a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  report  of  his 
being  hanged  in  that  town — and  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the 
Taunton  assizes;  however,  on  his  promising  conformity  he 
was  reprieved,  but  soon  afterwards  made  his  escape.  This 
fall  of  nis  was  considerably  softened  down  by  Warford,  who 
tells  us  that  "  he  was  betrayed  at  an  inn  by  a  gentleman's 
servant,  and  fared  very  hard  during  two  years'  imprisonment 
(this  is  a  great  mistake  in  time),  not  without  blame  to  some 
*  Oliver  Collections,  West  of  England,  p.  318. 
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Catholics  living  at  no  great  distance,  who  might  have  relieved 
him  in  his  necessities.  At  his  arraignment,  a  verdict  was 
found  against  him.  The  judge,  Mr.  Baron  Gent,  addressed 
him  in  such  soft  and  pathetic  terms,  that  the  prisoner's  con- 
stancy appeared  to  the  court  to  be  staggering,  and  he  inclin- 
ing to  conform,  when  a  stranger  stepped  forward,  and  delivered 
to  him  a  letter.  He  read  it  again  and  again,  and  became  so 
deeply  affected  as  to  burst  into  tears,  but  declined  to  tell  the 
bystanders  the  cause  of  his  distress.  The  next  morning  he 
announced  in  open  court  his  deep  shame  for  his  weakness, 
and  bitterly  repented  that  the  judge's  solicitations  and  his 
own  terror  had  for  a  time  shaken  his  resolution  ;  but  said 
that  now  the  most  excruciating  torments  would  prove  most 
acceptable  to  him.  On  the  following  day  he  went  rejoicing 
to  execution.  It  was  manifest  that  the  letter  produced  this 
extraordinary  change ;  yet  up  to  this  day,  notwithstanding 
the  most  diligent  inquiry,  it  has  remained  a  secret  who  was 
its  writer  or  its  deliverer,  whence  some,  not  without  reason, 
believed  that  it  came  from  his  angel-guardian."*  We  are 
afraid  that  the  confession  which  we  are  about  to  publish  will 
throw  the  gravest  doubts  upon  much  of  this  coloured  picture ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  his  fall  at  Taunton, 
and  one  more  fall  at  Salisbury,  he  finally  triumphed. 

After  his  escape  from  Taunton  gaol  he  went  to  Knowle, 
near  Salisbury,  where  he  was  apprehended  by  the  Bishop  and 
by  Justice  Estcourt,  August  14,  1586,  and  in  their  presence 
made  a  full  confession  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month ;  but 
still  was  kept  in  prison,  apparently  because  he  refused  to  carry 
out  his  promise  of  conformity,  and  so  was  hanged  at  Salisbury 
about  Easter  1587.  Our  authority  for  this  is,  first,  a  letter 
from  Stokes,  a  retainer  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  Dr., 
Elye,  dated  Rouen,  May  10,  1587.f  His  informant  was  a 
nun,  Elizabeth  Saunders,  a  sister  of  the  historian,  who  had 
resided  in  Hampshire,  not  so  far  from  Salisbury,  and  had  then 
just  arrived  from  England.  It  was  reported  there,  she  said, 
"  that  Mr.  Pylcher  was  executed  of  late,  with  two  laymen,  in 
Dorsetshire,  about  Easter  last.  Mr.  Hampden  at  Salisbury. 
Two  priests  at  Gloucester ;  one  was  Mr.  Saundes,  in  summer 
last.  One  other  priest  to  death  at  Worcester,  whose  name  I 
cannot  name ;  which  I  was  desirous  to  have  learned  because 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Shaw." 

Pilchard  suffered  at  Dorchester,  March  21,  1587.  Chal- 
loner  makes  no  mention  of  the  two  laymen,  who  seem,  from 
the  account  given  by  Oliver  from  Warford's  Ms.,  to  have 

*  Oliver,  ut  sup.  p.  318. 

f  Ellis's  Letters,  second  series,  vol.  Hi.  p.  128. 
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been  a  malefactor  whom  the  martyr  converted  at  the  place  of 
execution,  and  William  Pike,  a  carpenter.  Mr.  Jessop,  his 
friend,  also  died  of  misery,  filth,  and  starvation  in  Dorchester 
gaol.  The  Hampden  who  suffered  at  Salisbury  is  evidently 
Hambley,  who  would  naturally  be  hanged  where  he  was  cap- 
tured. Sandes  suffered  at  Gloucester,  August  2  or  11,  1586; 
the  other  priest  who  was  put  to  death  in  that  town  was  Ste- 
phen Rousham,  the  date  of  whose  martyrdom  was  in  March 
1587,  evidently  not  in  July,  the  alternative  date  given  by 
Challoner.  We  can  find  no  record  whatever  of  any  priest  who 
was  put  to  death  in  Worcester  at  this  time,  though  another 
letter  of  intelligence  from  Dr.  Giffbrd  to  Dr.  Elye  confirms 
the  report : 

"TRUE  INTELLIGENCE. 

Five  priests  executed  in  England,  in  divers  places — four  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  the  fifth  stoned,  because  he  would  not  answer 
to  no  interrogatories  of  ifs  and  I  cannot  tell  what.*  Their  names 
were  Pilcher,  Sandes,  Hanllie  (i.  e.  Hambley),  et  reliquos  nescio. 
The  rest,  as  1  hear  since,  Da.  Kinge,  Patinson;  but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. 

Mr.  Peters,  at  Rouen,  long  since  is  dead ;  Mr.  Parnell  taken 
by  prodition  of  a  serving-man  in  Monmouthshire 

Persecution  in  England  monstrous  great ;  no  passage  at  all  but 
by  stealth  in  Scotch  vessels  ;  great  talk  that  Drake  is  overthrown  ; 
sed  non  credo. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  is  dead,  Sir  Christopher  Hattonf  in  his 
place ;  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  dead,  and  Walsingham  in  his  place ;  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  Raleigh,  in  Hatton's  place,  and  Sir  Amias 
Paulet  in  Walsingham's  ;  the  Earl  of  Rutland  is  dead  also.  J 

They  muster  and  play  the  devil  in  England ;  great  bruit  that 
Leicester  ca'rrieth  awry  again,  sed  non  credo.  He  is  gone  to  the  Bath 
sick;  they  say  incurable,  sed  nee  hoc  credo. 

The  Lord  Paget,  Sir  Francis  Englefield,  Charles  Paget,  Fran- 
cis Throckmorton,  and  the  rest,  executed  at  London ;  their  lands  are 
confiscated  by  act  of  parliament,  notwithstanding  all  conveyances 
to  the  contrary."§ 

Such  were  the  interesting  and  encouraging  newspapers 
which  our  fathers  in  the  faith  used  to  receive  at  Rheims, 
Douai,  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  the  other  retreats  of  their  lonely 
exile.  The  above  only  contains  one  piece  of  absolutely  false 
intelligence,  namely,  the  execution  of  Lord  Paget  and  the 
rest;  so  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  foundation  for  the 

*  The  common  question  by  which  priests  were  entrapped  was,  "  I/ the  Pope 
declared  war  on  the  queen,  whose  side  would  you  take  ?" 
t  He  succeeded  Bromley  in  April  1587. 
J  He  died  April  1587. 
§  Lansdowne  Ms.,  96,  art.  31. 
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report  of  the  priest  being  stoned  or  pressed  to  death  at  Wor- 
cester for  refusing  to  plead.  But  our  present  business  is  not 
with  this  unnamed  martyr,  so  we  will  return  to  John  Hamb- 
ley and  his  confession.  The  following  documents  referring 
to  him  are  found  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  under  the  date 
of  August  20,  1586.  The  first  is  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  and  Justice  Estcourt  to  the  Privy  Council,  giving 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  Hambley. 

" Upon  a  search  made,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Assumption 

of  our  Lady  last,  in  such  suspected  and  other  recusants'  houses  as 
are  near  about  these  parts, — for  the  solemnisation  of  which  popish 
feast  we  thought  these  persons  would  assemble  themselves  together, 
— we  found  in  one  recusant's  house,  at  Knoyle,  near  Sarum,  a  semi- 
nary Rheims  man  called  John  Hambley,  alias  Tregwethan,  a  Corn- 
ish man  born,  who,  as  he  confesseth,  hath  said  divers  Masses,  as  well 
in  London  as  in  the  country,  and  hath  reconciled  divers ;  so  hath 
lie  discovered  and  set  down  the  names  of  divers  seminaries,  very 
dangerous  and  seditious  people,  some  remaining  about  London  and 
some  of  them  in  other  counties.  These  persons  being  the  known 
enemies  of  God,  and  dangerous  to  her  majesty's  most  happy  govern- 
ment, we  thought  it  our  duties  to  advertise  your  honours  as  well  of 
this  person  as  of  his  confession,  the  copy  whereof  we  have  herewith 
sent  unto  you,  to  whose  honourable  consideration  we  leave  him  and 
his  deserts.  This  seminary  (as  it  falleth  out  by  his  confession)  was, 
at  this  last  assizes  holden  in  Somersetshire,  indicted  and  condemned 
upon  the  new  statute  of  treason  as  a  seminary  priest,  and  since  brake 
prison  and  escaped ;  and  yet  the  man  is  not  so  obstinate  at  this  time 
but  he  can  be  contented  (so  he  may  obtain  mercy  of  her  majesty 
and  pardon  for  his  life)  to  forsake  the  Pope,  come  to  the  church, 
and  willingly  follow  her  majesty's  proceedings,  as  he  beareth  us  in 
hand.  And  thus  we  heartily  leave  your  good  lordships  to  God's 
merciful  tuition.  From  Sarum,  this  20th  August,  anno  1586. 

Jo.  SARUM. 

GYLES  ESTCOURTE." 

This  very  apostolic  pastoral  of  a  Bishop  thirsting,  not  for 
the  salvation,  but  for  the  blood,  of  those  whom  he  called  his 
flock,  is  followed  by  the  confession  of  Hambley,  who,  how- 
ever he  "  was  bearing  the  Bishop  in  hand,"  that  is,  hoaxing 
him  with  half  promises  of  apostasy,  did  not  hoax  him  at  all 
with  regard  to  his  brethren,  but  ruthlessly  betrayed  their 
names,  their  abodes,  and  their  personal  marks,  giving  enough 
information  about  each  to  ensure  his  condemnation  for  felony, 
if  not  treason,  as  soon  as  he  was  caught.  We  will  give  the 
substance  of  this  document,  which  is  too  prolix  to  be  copied 
word  by  word ;  it  is  headed, 

"Confession  of  John  Hambley,  alias  Tregwethan,  of  the  parish 
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of  St.  Mabyn,  Cornwall;  taken  August  18, 1586,  before  John  Bishop 
of  Sarum  and  Gyles  Estcourt,  Esq.,  J.P.  for  Wiltshire." 

Hambley  was  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  different 
schools  in  his  own  county,  where  he  learnt  Latin,  except  for 
some  time  while  he  was  living  at  home.  About  four  years 
before  his  examination,  a  book  of  Father  Parsons,  The  Rea- 
sons of  Refusal,  was  lent  him  by  a  fellow-parishioner  of  his, 
Nicholas  Baldwin,  who  had  been  scholar  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford :  his  conversations  with  this  man,  his  reading  of  Par- 
sons's  book,  and  his  previous  inclination  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, made  him  resolve,  at  Christmas  1582,  not  to  go  to 
church  any  more ;  and  since  that  time  he  never  attended  any 
service  in  any  church  in  England.  About  the  same  time,  for 
fear  of  getting  into  prison  for  his  refusal  to  go  to  church,  he 
went  up  to  London,  and  lived  at  the  Sun  and  Seven  Stars  in 
Smithfield  till  the  following  May,  during  which  period  he 
met  with  a  Cornish  priest,  David  Tomson  of  Blisland,  whose 
real  name  was  David  Kemp,  and  with  Fortescue,  another  se- 
minary priest,  who  both  lodged  at  the  Red  Lion  in  Holborn. 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  these  men  before,  having  seen 
the  latter  at  Michael  Baldwin's  in  Cornwall.  He  was  recon- 
ciled by  Fortescue  in  a  chamber  over  the  gate  of  the  Red 
Lion,  in  this  manner:  after  making  his  confession  he  kneeled 
before  the  priest,  who  reconciled  him  with  these  words  :  "  Ipse 
Dominus  noster  Jesus  Christus,  qui  est  summus  Pontifex, 
absolvat  te ;  et  ego,  auctoritate  illius  licet  indignissimo  mihi 
commissa,  absolvo  te  ab  omni  vinculo  excommunicationis 
majoris  et  minoris  quantum  possum  et  indiges.  Deinde,  ab- 
solvo te  ab  omnibus  peccatis  tuis,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et 
Spiritus  Sancti,  Amen."  After  this  he  was  enjoined  to  say 
for  his  penance  a  certain  number  of  Paters  and  Aves,  and 
one  Credo.  Tomson  and  Fortescue  had  both  been  beyond 
sea,  had  been  ordained  priests  there,  and  had  returned  ;  For- 
tescue, he  thought,  had  once  been  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 
Before  Hambley  went  over  to  Rheims,  he  used  to  resort  much 
to  Richard  Norris  and  Mr.  Tether,  two  seminary  priests  who 
were  prisoners  in  the  Marshalsea,  where  he  heard  Mass  in 
Norris's  chamber,  in  the  presence  of  Baldwin  and  others 
whom  he  had  forgotten;  this  was  in  Lent  1583.  About 
Easter,  the  same  year,  he  heard  another  Mass  in  another 
chamber  of  the  Marshalsea,  said  either  by  Mr.  Trippet  or 
by  Mr.  Warmington,  in  the  presence  of  himself,  a  lady  then 
a  prisoner,  her  daughter  and  maid-servant,  and  Mr.  William 
Norris,  brother  to  Richard  the  priest.  He  was  present  also 
at  another  Mass  in  the  beginning  of  Lent  1583,  said  by  Mr. 
Weeks,  a  seminary  priest  and  native  of  London,  in  a  cham- 
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ber  of  Alice  Holte,  near  Bishopgate,  where,  besides  himself, 
Weeks,  and  Alice  Holte,  there  were  present  a  sister  of  Mr. 
Warmington,  and  Eveline,  sister  of  Nicholas  Baldwin. 

Hambley  went  over  sea  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
Rheims,  and  took  ship  at  Rye  in  company  with  Arthur  Strat- 
ford of  Gloucestershire,  Mr.  Manney,  whose  mother  then 
lived  in  London,  Wm.  Norris,  and  two  others.  They  landed 
at  Dieppe  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  went  together  to  Rouen, 
where  they  fell  in  with  three  Lancashire  men — Hodson,  Thom- 
son and  Nightingale — also  on  their  way  to  Rheims,  with  whom 
he  and  Norris  went  to  Paris,  and  after  a  stay  of  two  or  three 
days  there,  proceeded  to  Rheims.  As  soon  as  they  had  made 
known  to  Dr.  Allen  that  they  had  exiled  themselves  for  con- 
science-sake, he  received  them  into  the  college.  There  were 
at  that  time  two  hundred  English  men  and  boys  in  the  esta- 
blishment, Allen  being  president,  Mr.  Bailey  vice-president. 
Dr.  Webb  read  to  the  collegiates  Cajetem's  Summa,  and  some- 
times Navarre,  or  the  Enchiridion  of  cases  of  conscience  and 
matters  of  confession ;  Dr.  Barrett  read  controversies ;  Dr. 
Stephens  and  Dr.  Elye  were  students ;  Dr.  Gifford  read  the 
first  part  of  St.  Thomas ;  Mr.  Parkins,  or  Parkinson,  licen- 
tiate, expounded  a  part  of  a  chapter  every  day  after  dinner, 
and  Mr.  Morris  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  after  supper. 
Mr.  Lewknor  was  governor  of  the  little  boys ;  Mr.  Gerard,  a 
priest,  had  some  charge  over  them ;  and  young  Gifford  and 
Hudson  taught  logic  and  philosophy.  Hambley  also  per- 
mitted himself  to  reveal  the  names  of  a  number  of  priests  and 
students  who  were  still  awaiting  at  Rheims  their  turn  to  be 
sent  over  to  England.  Among  the  priests  were  Hemans,  God- 
sail,  Cope,  James,*  Baldwin  (a  Lancashire  man),  Hanmer, 
Reynolds,  Yaxley,f  Harrison,]:  Lancaster,  Michel,  Grey,  Lys- 
ter,  and  Wollesley.  Among  the  students  were  Simpson,  Way,§ 
Gerard, ||  Osbaldeston,^[  Patinson,**  and  two  boys,  Bray  and 
Grey.  Hambley  remained  nearly  two  years  at  college,  study- 
ing cases  of  conscience  under  Dr.  Webb,  and  controversy  under 
Barrett.  He  received  the  minor  orders  from  the  Cardinal  of 
Guise,  the  subdiaconate  from  the  Bishop  of  Transalpina,  the 
diaconate  from  the  Cardinal,  and  was  ordained  priest  at  Laon 
by  the  Bishop  there. 

Dr.   Webb  gave  him  about  four  pounds  to  pay  for  his 

*  Martyred  at  Chichester,  Oct.  1,  1589. 
t  Oxford,  July  5,  1589. 

York,  March  22,  1602. 

Kingston,  Surrey,  Sept.  23,  1588. 

Rochester,  April  30,  1590. 

York,  1594. 

Tyburn,  1592. 
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journey  to  England,  and  dressed  him  up  like  a  serving-man, 
"  as  the  manner  is :"  he  was  sent  "  by  the  license  and  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Allen,  to  convert  those  that  were  in  error 
and  to  save  souls,  to  whom  he  did  affirm  to  do  his  uttermost 
endeavour  to  convert  those  in  England  which  were  not  of  the 
Romish  religion."  He  came  over  in  Lent,  a  little  before 
Easter  1585,  in  a  French  bottom,  and  landed  on  the  sands 
thirty  miles  beyond  Ipswich.  Two  priests  came  over  with  him, 
Morris  Williams,  a  Welshman,  and  James  Clayton,  the  latter 
of  whom  landed  at  Newcastle.  Hambley  and  Williams  went 
together  to  London,  and  lodged  at  the  Blue  Boar,  Holborn, 
for  about  a  fortnight,  when  he  removed  to  the  Red  Lion, 
Holborn,  leaving  Williams  at  the  Blue  Boar.  He  remained  in 
London  about  five  weeks,  and  said  Mass  by  the  appointment 
of  Father  Cornelius  in  a  chamber  of  Gray's  Inn,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  nine  or  ten  gentlemen,  mostly  of  Gray's  Inn,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Good.  They  had  provided  all  things  ne- 
cessary for  him, — "  a  Mass-book,  and  all  other  things  incident 
and  appertaining  to  the  same."  The  chamber  was  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  court  of  Gray's  Inn,  coming  from  the  upper 
part  of  Holborn  and  turning  to  the  left.  In  it  there  were 
vestments  provided  for  him — alb,  amice,  maniple,  stole,  girdle 
— wine  and  "singing-cake,"  aMass-book,superaltare,  and  altar- 
cloths.  After  Mass  he  made  holy  bread  and  holy  water.  Mr. 
Good  was  a  young  man,  somewhat  high-coloured  in  favour, 
whom  he  reconciled  in  a  little  study  in  the  same  chamber,  on 
the  north  side,  at  the  upper  end  from  the  entrance.  The 
board  where  he  said  Mass  stood  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
light  came  from  the  west.  He  was  introduced  by  his  country- 
man Father  Cornelius*  to  Good,  who  brought  him  to  the 
chamber.  The  gentlemen  were  about  twenty-four  years  old, 
except  one,  who  might  have  been  thirty,  with  a  black  beard 
and  lean  face,  and  dressed  as  if  he  belonged  to  one  of  the 
inns  of  court :  they  collected  about  ten  or  eleven  shillings  for 
him  ;  six  or  seven  of  the  party  communicated. 

After  this  Good  and  he  had  two  or  three  conferences  toge- 
ther in  Gray's-Inn  Fields,  a  place  behind  Gray's  Inn  where 
seminaries  and  Catholics  sometimes  made  appointments  to 
meet.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  said  another  Mass  in 
Fleet  Street,  at  a  house  near  the  great  conduit,  on  the  left 
going  towards  Paul's,  within  two  or  three  doors  of  a  chandler's 
shop.  He  was  taken  there  by  two  of  those  who  had  heard  his 
Mass  in  Gray's  Inn  ;  the  congregation  included  Mr.  Good  and 
Mr.  Smith,  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  a  gentleman  of  a 

*  Martyred  at  Dorchester,  1594. 
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reasonable  stature,  pale  face,  and  lean,  without  any  beard: 
one  or  two  communicated,  and  they  collected  for  him  about 
five  shillings. 

Hambley  left  London  in  May  1585,  and  was  directed  by 
his  countryman  Nicholas  Blewett  to  Andrew  Munday,*  living 
at  a  farm  of  Mr.  Watkins,  in  Beaminster,  Dorset,  where  he 
has  generally  resided,  and  has  said  eight  or  nine  Masses  served 
by  Wm.  Barrett,  a  weaver  of  Maperton.  At  one  of  these 
Masses  two  unknown  gentlemen  were  present:  one  of  them 
somewhat  high-coloured,  with  a  flaxen  beard,  of  middle  sta- 
ture, and  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  other  about  the  same 
height,  somewhat  blacker  in  complexion,  with  a  black  beard, 
and  not  thirty  years  old.  At  the  other  Masses,  which  were  all 
said  in  Munday's  chamber,  only  Munday  and  Barrett  assisted. 
He  also  said  a  Mass  in  January  1586  at  Mr.  Whitell's,  within 
a  mile  of  Munday's.  Moreover  he  resorted  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  James  Peppyns,  near  Bridgwater,  whom  he  had  recon- 
ciled at  the  Three  Crowns  Inn  there,  in  a  chamber  where 
they  two  lay  all  night.  This  gentleman  gave  him  about  five 
shillings. 

Since  Easter  1586  he  had  ridden  to  Chard  to  meet  Mr. 
Fulford,  son  to  Sir  John  Fulford,  a  person  who  had  been  a 
Catholic  much  longer  than  Hambley :  he  met  him  at  an  inn 
where  they  slept  that  night,  and  the  next  day  came  towards 
Munday's,  when  he  was  apprehended  in  the  way  at  Crock- 
horn,  with  Mr.  Fulford  and  a  young  lady  whom  Fulford  was 
going  to  marry  at  Munday's  house ;  all  three  were  taken  be- 
fore the  attorney -general,  who  committed  him  to  the  gaol  at 
Ilchester,  and  let  the  man  and  woman  go  home  to  Devonshire. 
He  intended  to  marry  these  persons  the  next  day  at  Munday's 
house. 

Afterwards  he  enumerated  the  money  he  had  received 
from  different  friends  towards  his  maintenance :  twenty  shil- 
lings from  Father  Cornelius ;  five  from  a  priest  named  Crow- 
der ;  five  from  a  gentleman  named  White,  a  tall  slender  man 
with  a  black  beard ;  arid  ten  from  Mr.  Fulford  at  Chard,  be- 
sides that  already  mentioned. 

Then  he  betrayed  the  names  of  other  priests  whom  he 
knew  in  England, — Sherwood,  Dallison,  Vivian  and  Father 
Curry,  both  Cornish  men ;  and  of  two  more  students  whom 
he  remembered  at  Rheims,  Trevethan  and  Williamson.  He 
apologised  for  not  remembering  more  names  because  "  the 
common  manner  among  the  seminaries  is  not  to  be  known 
the  one  to  the  other,  not  what  they  do  nor  where  they  live ; 
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but  when  they  meet  they  confer  one  with  another  in  cases  of 
conscience  and  questions  in  divinity,"  to  help  each  other. 

He  told  how  there  were  Jesuit  schools  at  Verdun,  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  and  Eu,  where  English  boys  were  brought  up  in 
the  Catholic  religion ;  and  how  the  manner  at  Rheims  was, 
that  when  any  person  came  thither  to  be  instructed,  he  should 
bring  sufficient  with  him  to  maintain  him ;  if  not,  he  was 
maintained  by  the  contributions  and  benevolence  of  the  Pope 
and  King  of  Spain  and  different  persons  in  France. 

At  the  last  assizes  holden  at  Taunton,  Somerset,  he  was 
condemned  for  being  a  seminary  priest,  "and  had  his  judg- 
ment thereupon ;  and  yet,  upon  his  submission  and  promise 
of  reconcilement  to  her  majesty's  laws,  he  was  reprieved :" 
but  because  he  lay  there  upon  the  hard  boards,  and  had 
but  the  allowance  of  a  penny  a  day,  and  could  not  get  the 
additional  twopence  a  day,  nor  the  bed,  which  were  allowed 
and  appointed  to  him,  he  escaped,  and  came  to  the  widow 
Brown's  house  at  Knoyle,  by  a  direction  he  had  received 
through  Dallison  from  Mr.  Barnes,  a  Catholic,  and  son-in- 
law  to  Mrs.  Brown,  at  whose  house  he  was  apprehended 
during  a  search  on  Sunday  night,  August  14,  1586. 

The  confession  is  signed,  "John  Hambley,  alias  Treg- 
wethan  ;"  and  countersigned,  "  Jo.  Sarum"  and  "  Gyles  Est- 
court." 

Now  all  this  reads  like  very  innocent  good-natured  gossip; 
but  there  was  not  a  word  but  had  its  sting.  Would  Bishops 
and  justices,  think  you,  have  blandly  extracted  all  this  out 
of  a  reluctant  examinee,  had  it  fairly  copied,  and  sent  up  to 
the  head-quarters  of  government,  to  be  studied  by  the  lords 
of  the  council,  unless  they  expected  to  make  something  of  it? 
To  complete  their  list  of  names  to  be  sent  to  all  English 
ports;  to  guide  the  officers  in  their  capture  of  priests ;  to  help 
them  to  purge  the  inns  of  court  of  the  troublesome  Papists 
that  infested  them  ;  to  put  pursuivants  on  the  scent,  and  lead 
to  the  capture  of  the  priests  in  England ; — such  was  the  real 
use  and  the  real  meaning  of  all  this  confession.  And  the 
government  knew  what  to  do  with  it.  There  are  but  few  out 
of  all  the  names  which  Hambley  mentioned  which  do  not 
appear  either  in  the  lists  of  prisoners  or  in  that  of  martyrs ; 
some,  alas,  also  in  that  of  apostates,  or  at  least  of  weak  men 
who  were  frightened  by  the  prospect  of  martyrdom,  and  escaped 
by  an  external  conformity. 

Hambley  never  went  so  far  as  this.  He  scrupled  not  to 
"bear  in  hand  "his  tormentors,  and  to  make  them  believe 
that  he  would  in  time  do  all  they  told  him  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  like  some  others  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
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complained,  "  he  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow,"  and  either 
broke  prison  and  escaped,  or,  if  he  were  too  well  watched  for 
that,  submitted  his  neck  to  the  rope,  and  his  bowels  to  the 
knife,  rather  than  commit  the  sin  which  in  a  moment  of 
weakness  he  had  promised  to  commit. 


THE  LATE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  COLOGNE  AND  PRUSSIAN 
DIPLOMACY. 

IF  ever  a  royal  house  attained  to  greatness  by  means  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  is  that  of  Prussia.  At  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation Prussia  belonged  to  the  order  of  Teutonic  Knights, 
who  had  subdued  and  converted  it  to  Christianity.  In  1511 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  elected  grand-master  of  the  order. 
In  1 522  he  repaired  to  a  diet  of  the  German  Empire  at  Nu- 
remberg, to  solicit  aid  from  the  Emperor  against  the  King 
of  Poland :  the  king  exacted  homage  and  tribute  from  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  Albert  now  sought  to  shake  off  the 
yoke.  At  Nuremberg  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Osiander 
and  Luther,  who  advised  him  to  seize  Prussia  for  himself,  and 
convert  it  into  a  secular  dukedom ;  in  other  words,  to  swindle 
his  fellow-knights  out  of  the  property  which  they  had  in- 
trusted to  his  stewardship.  Albert  followed  this  advice,  and 
came  to  an  agreement  with  Sigismund  king  of  Poland  by 
which  he  received  Prussia  as  a  temporal  dukedom  in  fee  from 
the  Polish  crown.  This  agreement  took  place  April  8,  1525. 
In  vain  the  people  rose  in  insurrection ;  in  vain  the  Teutonic 
Knights  protested  against  so  nefarious  a  transaction.  Abetted 
by  the  King  of  Poland,  by  his  servile  states,  and  the  apostate 
Bishops  of  Samland  and  Pomerania,  Albert  triumphed  over 
every  opposition.  The  ban  of  the  empire  was  fulminated 
against  him ;  but  the  thunderbolt  was  harmless,  owing  to  the 
political  difficulties  which  then  beset  the  emperor.  Thus  the 
faithless  grand-master  was  enabled  to  carry  out  with  impu- 
nity his  plans  of  aggrandisement,  to  suppress  the  convents 
and  chapters  of  his  new  dukedom,  to  marry  a  wife,  contrary 
to  his  vows  of  chastity — in  a  word,  to  turn  Protestant,  and 
compel  his  subjects  to  do  the  same.  In  1701  the  Elector, 
Frederic  111.  of  Brandenburg,  first  assumed  the  title  of 
Frederic  I.  king  of  Prussia.  Afterwards  came  Frederic  II., 
the  hero  of  his  race ;  a  hero  worthy  of  his  ancestor,  the  grand- 
master Albert,  whose  work  he  completed  by  raising  the  new 
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kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  leading  European  power,  and  par- 
titioning Poland  in  payment  of  Albert's  debt  to  King  Sigis- 
mund.     It  is  well  known  in  how  flagrant  a  manner  he  con- 
quered Silesia  from  Austria.     At  the  Peace  of  Breslau,  in 
1742,  when  that  Catholic  province  was  made  over  to  him,  ho 
solemnly  agreed  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     This  agreement  he  kept  as  a  friend  of  Voltaire 
might  be  expected  to  keep  it.     He  observed  a  few  forms,  to 
show  a  decent  exterior ;  while,  by  a  series  of  secret  orders  to 
the  government  authorities  in  Silesia,  he  entirely  excluded 
the  Catholics  from  all  offices  of  state,  as  well  as  from  the 
higher  municipal  dignities.     He  also  usurped  into  his  own 
hands  the  election  of  Bishops  and  abbots ;  and  in  their  ap- 
pointment pursued  a  system  of  intimidation  which  silenced 
all  opposition.     Thus  he  compelled  the  canons  of  Breslau, 
after  a  short  resistance  on  their  part,  to  elect  his  favourite, 
Count  Schaffgotch,  a  notorious  disciple  of  Voltaire,  as  Prince- 
Bishop  of  that  city.     Frederic  moreover   declared  null  and 
void  all  contracts  entered  into  by  married  persons  before  mar- 
riage regulating  the  education  of  their  children.     He  decreed 
instead  that  the  sons  should  be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  daughters  in  that  of  their  mothers,  till 
they  reached  the  years  of  discretion.     Under  Frederic's  suc- 
cessors, the  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia 
was  carried  on  with  increased  rigour.     The  equality  of  Ca- 
tholics before    the  law  was  systematically  violated  to   their 
prejudice  in   every  branch   of  the  public   service.     Infidel- 
minded  teachers  were  arbitrarily  appointed  in  their  schools ; 
their  convents  and  pious  foundations  were  every  where  sup- 
pressed, and  the  funds  applied  to  Protestant  purposes.     In 
1810  a  law  was  passed  obliging  all  Catholic  soldiers  to  attend 
the  service  of  the  Protestant  Church  one  Sunday  in  every 
month,  in  order,  as  it  was  said,  to  impress  them  with  a  due 
respect   for    the  prevailing   religion    of  the  state.     Nothing 
short  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Catholic  religion  seemed 
to  be  contemplated.    For  this  end,  the  laws  relating  to  mixed 
marriages   were   deemed   of  the  last   importance,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  the  surest  means  of  gradually  merging  Catho- 
licism in  the  Protestantism  of  the  state.     The  Prussian  poli- 
ticians calculated  that,  in  a  country  inhabited  by  a  majority 
of  Protestants,  the  chances  of  a  Protestant  man  marrying  a 
Catholic  wife  must  be  much  more  frequent  than  the  reverse, 
because  experience  taught  that  mixed  marriages  mostly  took 
place  from  the  men  changing  their  places  of  abode,  as   in 
the  case  more  particularly  of  government  officials.     Hence  a 
royal  declaration  was  issued  in  1803,  to  the  effect  that  in  fu- 
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ture,  instead  of  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  being  edu- 
cated, the  sons  in  the  religion  of  the  father,  the  daughters  in 
that  of  the  mother,  till  their  fourteenth  year,  as  decreed  by 
Frederic  II.,  they  should  all,  without  difference  of  sex,  be 
bred  up  exclusively  in  the  religion  of  the  father ;  and  that 
neither  of  the  parents  should  have  the  power  to  make  the 
other  depart  from  this  regulation  by  any  kind  of  compact. 
In  Silesia,  such  was  the  religious  indifference  which  sprang 
up  among  clergy  and  laity  under  the  auspices  of  Bishops  like 
Schaffgotch  and  his  successor  Hohenloe  Bartenstein,  a  man 
of  kindred  character,  that  the  iniquitous  laws  of  the  govern- 
ment on  mixed  marriages  were  accepted  without  opposition. 

Far  different  was  it  in  Westphalia  and  the  Rhine  pro- 
vinces, on  their  falling  under  the  sway  of  Prussia  in  1814.  In 
these  strictly  Catholic  regions,  Westphalia  especially,  mixed 
marriages  were  hitherto  almost  unknown.  But  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  influx  of  Protestant  officials  appointed  by 
the  government  at  Berlin,  such  marriages  began  to  be  very 
frequent.  The  spiritual  authorities,  therefore,  aware  of  the 
laws  already  in  force  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  applied  for 
instructions  at  Rome.  Pope  Pius  VII.  addressed  in  conse- 
quence a  Brief,  dated  April  25th,  1817,  to  the  vicariate- 
general  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  enjoining  the  Catholic  clergy,  at 
the  celebration  of  mixed  marriages,  to  abstain  from  every  act 
which  could  imply  any  approbation  of  such  unions.  If  it 
were  sought  to  compel  Catholic  pastors  to  assist  at  their  cele- 
bration, "  then,"  said  the  Brief,  "  you  must  by  all  means 
manifest  your  pastoral  zeal,  and  declare  your  resolution  to 
obey  God  rather  than  man."  In  another  Brief,  of  October 
31st,  1819,  to  the  same  vicariate,  the  Pope  declared  that  a 
dispensation  for  a  mixed  marriage  would  not  be  granted  by 
the  Holy  See  except  on  condition  of  the  Catholic  education 
of  the  children  being  first  of  all  guaranteed :  "  such  being 
required,"  wrote  his  Holiness,  "  by  our  holy  religion,  which, 
as  it  is  alone  holy,  alone  true,  alone  from  God,  must  needs  re- 
ject all  other  confessions,  nor  can  tolerate  that,  from  a  marriage 
solemnised  under  its  auspices,  an  offspring  should  proceed 
which  would  be  excluded  from  the  fold  of  Christ."  These  Briefs 
were  received  with  due  obedience  by  the  clergy  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  strictly  followed.  This  exasperated  the 
Prussian  government  to  the  highest  degree.  In  1825,  King 
Frederic  William  III.  issued  a  cabinet  order  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Westphalia  and  on  the 
Rhine  as  an  abuse,  from  which  they  were  required  to  desist 
in  future  on  pain  of  deprivation,  and  proclaiming  the  royal 
declaration  of  1803  to  be  as  much  the  law  of  the  land  for 
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them  as  for  Silesia.  Nay,  his  majesty  even  went  so  far  as  to 
lay  down  regulations  for  the  clergy  m  the  confessional,  for/- 
bidding  them  to  make  the  Protestant  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  a'mixed  marriage  a  reason  for  withholding  absolution. 
Such  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  conscience  as  was 
this  cabinet  order  naturally  created  the  greatest  excitement; 
and  the  complaints  of  the  newly-appointed  Bishops  forced  the 
cabinet  at  Berlin  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Holy 
See.  The  result  was  the  Brief  of  Pius  VIII.,  dated  March 
25th,  1830,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  his  suffragan 
Bishops  of  Treves,  Munster,  and  Paderborn,  in  which  the 
Pope  conceded  to  the  temporal  power  all  that  he  possibly 
could  permit  consistently  with  Catholic  doctrine.  He  con- 
ceded, in  a  word,  the  validity  of  such  mixed  marriages  as  in 
future  might  not  be  concluded  according  to  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Council  of  Trent  (no  other  canonical  impedi- 
ment standing  in  the  way),  and  allowed  Catholic  priests,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  had  repeatedly  admonished  the  bride  of 
her  duty  beforehand,  to  assist  passively  at  mixed  marriages 
in  an  unconsecrated  place,  without  performing  any  religious 
rite,  and  so  to  enter  them  in  the  registry-book.  And  yet  this 
Brief  by  no  means  satisfied  the  wishes  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment ;  so  tkat,  though  it  was  accepted  with  thanks  by  Che- 
valier Bunsen,  the  Prussian  envoy  at  Rome,  it  was  not  pub- 
lished, but  kept  back  till  Gregory  XVI.  succeeded  the 
short-lived  Pius  VIII.,  when  it  was  presented  to  the  new 
Pope,  with  the  request  that  he  would  make  certain  altera- 
tions in  it.  These  were,  that  the  Brief  should  be  purged  of 
all  expressions  referring  to  the  dogma  of  the  one  saving 
Church ;  of  all  passages  of  an  admonitory  sort  on  the  duty  of 
educating  children  as  Catholics ;  finally,  of  every  word  about 
the  passive  assistance  of  the  clergy  at  uncanonicai  mixed  mar- 
riages, especially  about  their  abstaining  on  such  occasions 
from  every  religious  ceremony  or  sign  of  approbation.  To 
this  the  Holy  Father  replied,  that  he  could  not  possibly 
make  such  alterations  without  betraying  the  duties  of  his 
apostolical  office.  The  matter  now  remained  quiet  till  the 
spring  of  1834,  when  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  instructed  to  quit 
Rome  for  Berlin,  and  to  bring  the  Brief  of  Pope  Pius  with 
him.  At  the  same  time  Count  Spiegel,  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, also  received  a  royal  summons  to  repair  to  Berlin. 
Here  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  Frederic 
William  III.,  and  to  join  his  majesty  and  Chevalier  Bunsen  in 
concocting  a  secret  convention,  by  which  the  Brief  of  Pope 
Pius  VIII.  was  subjected  to  a  forced  interpretation,  contrary 
to  its  true  meaning,  and  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
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Prussian  monarch.  This  done,  Archbishop  Spiegel  visited 
his  suffragans,  the  Bishops  of  Treves,  Munster,  and  Pader- 
born,  who,  partly  by  his  persuasion,  partly  by  threats  from 
the  government,  were  induced  to  subscribe  the  secret  con- 
vention of  Berlin.  In  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Munster  ac- 
tual deception  was  employed  to  procure  his  signature.  The 
Brief  of  Pius  VIII.  was  then  published,  to  the  great  jubilee 
of  the  Catholics,  who,  being  ignorant  of  the  secret  conven- 
tion devised  by  the  king,  the  Archbishop,  and  the  diplomatist, 
imagined  that  the  vexed  question  of  mixed  marriages  had  at 
last  been  settled  between  Berlin  and  Rome  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  both.  This  happened  in  June ;  and  on  Bunsen's 
return  to  Rome  in  August,  he  hesitated  not  to  declare  that 
the  Brief  of  Pope  Pius  had  been  duly  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  prelates  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  In  the  summer  of  the 
following  year,  1 835,  Archbishop  Spiegel  died.  The  govern- 
ment thought  this  a  good  opportunity  of  ingratiating  itself  a 
little  with  the  Prussian  Catholics,  who  were  beginning  to  be 
impatient  under  their  many  wrongs,  by  selecting  as  the  de- 
funct prelate's  successor  a  man  of  unimpeachable  holiness 
and  orthodoxy,  the  sanction  of  whose  name  might,  it  was 
hoped,  be  won  by  adroit  management  for  the  secret  conven- 
tion of  Berlin.  Such  were  the  motives  which  prompted  the 
choice  of  Clement  Augustus  Droste-Vischering  as  successor  to 
Count  Spiegel  in  the  metropolitan  see  of  Cologne.  Indeed, 
no  prelate  was  more  generally  known  and  revered  than  he 
for  theological  learning,  attachment  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
and  unshaken  firmness  of  character.  These  qualities  he  had 
displayed  in  a  very  signal  manner  as  Vicar-General  of  his 
native  diocese  of  Munster,  in  face  of  great  difficulties,  from 
the  year  1807  till  1813,  when  he  laid  down  his  office  on  the 
dissolution  of  his  chapter  by  Napoleon  I.  In  1815  he  re- 
sumed it  by  command  of  the  Pope,  and  exercised  it  with  his 
accustomed  energy  and  independent  spirit  till  1821,  when, 
on  the  concordat  with  Prussia  being  concluded,  and  new 
Bishops  being  appointed,  he  again  retired  into  private  life. 

He  had  already  given  the  Prussian  ministry  too  much  trou- 
ble, by  his  resolute  opposition  to  their  insidious  attempts  at 
invading  the  natural  rights  of  the  Church  while  Vicar- Gene- 
ral, to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  office  longer  than  could  be 
helped.  Since  1821,  he  had  therefore  lived  wholly  secluded 
from  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Now,  however,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  Prussian  government,  to  whom  he 
supposed  he  was  so  obnoxious,  wanted  to  have  him  for  Arch- 
bishop. But  there  was  one  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  and 
that  was  his  well-known  sentiments  on  mixed  marriages. 
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An  agent  of  the  minister  Altenstein  accordingly  waited  on 
him,  and  asked  him  whether,  in  case^  he  were  elected  Arch- 
bishop, he  would  neither  attack  nor  subvert  an  agreement 
respecting  mixed  marriages  concluded  between  the  autho- 
rities of  the  state  and  Archbishop  Spiegel  in  conformity  with 
the  Brief  of  Pius  VIII.,  but  would  maintain   it  inviolate. 
Droste-Vischering,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  secret  convention 
of  Berlin,  answered  without  suspicion,  that  he  certainly  would 
take   care   not   to  violate   the  agreement  in  question,  con- 
cluded in  conformity  with  the  Brief  of  Pius  VIII.     Here- 
upon he  was  formally  elected  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  De- 
cember I,  1835,  and  enthroned  May  29,  1836;  after  which 
he  set  out  for  Berlin  to  present  himself  at  court,  as  custom 
required.     Here  it  was  that  he  first  came  to  a  knowledge  of 
the   secret  convention  on   mixed  marriages.     He  could  not 
help  giving  way  to  a  burst  of  indignation.    "  I  had  thought," 
exclaimed  he,  "  to  discharge  my  office  in  peace ;  but  1  now 
see  that  God  has  destined  me  for  the  conflict."     On  his  re- 
turn to  Berlin,  and  entering  on  the  government  of  his  diocese, 
he  only  observed  the  terms  of  the  secret  convention  in  so  far 
as  they  coincided  with  the  Brief  of  Pius  VIII.,  and  no  far- 
ther.    Being  presently  called  to  account  by  the  government 
for  his  conduct,  he  declared  that  two  rules  for  his  conduct 
lay  before  him,  the  Brief  and  the  convention ;  as  far  as  pos- 
sible he  would  follow  both,  but  where  the  second  did  not 
accord  with  the  first,  he  should  keep  to  the  Brief.     Mean- 
while intelligence  had  reached  the  Holy  See  of  a  secret  "  in- 
struction" having  been  issued  by  the  late  Archbishop  Spiegel 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  Brief  of  Pope  Pius. 
This  led  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  addressing  a  con- 
fidential note  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of 
the  "instruction"  in  question,  desiring  an  explanation.    Bun- 
sen  stoutly  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  "  instruction," 
and  stigmatised  the  information  given  about  it  as  emanating 
from  ignorance,  calumny,  and  fanaticism.     Presently  Bishop 
Hommer  of  Treves  was  attacked  by  his  last  illness,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Pope  shortly  before  his  death  expressive  of  his 
remorse  for  having  subscribed  the  secret  convention  of  Ber- 
lin, and  solemnly  retracting  what  he  had  done.     This  circum- 
stance at  once  revealed  to  his  Holiness  the  whole  mystery. 
True,  there  was  no  secret  "  instruction ;"  but  there  was  a 
secret  convention  just  as  treacherous.     Bunsen's  diplomatic 
duplicity  being  thus  exposed,  his  position  at  Rome  became 
no  longer  tenable.     Besides,  he  saw  but  too  clearly  that  all 
the  advantages  in  respect  of  mixed  marriages,  which  it  had 
cost  him  so  much  time  and  trouble  to  achieve,  were  on  the 
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point  of  being  entirely  lost,  if  the  Bishops  who  had  agreed  to 
the  secret  convention  were  not  compelled  to  adhere  to  it  in 
spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  Pope.  If  he  could  only  suc- 
ceed in  this,  the  foundations  of  a  schism  would  be  laid.  Every 
thing  depended  for  the  moment  on  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 
His  course  would  be  sure  to  decide  that  of  his  suffragans.  To 
Cologne,  then,  Bunsen  repaired  in  the  summer  of  1837,  at  the 
call  of  his  sovereign,  to  see  if  he  could  not  cajole  or  bully 
Droste-Vischering  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  secret  con- 
vention of  Berlin.  But  he  soon  found  out  that  there  was  not 
the  shadow  of  a  hope  that  the  Archbishop  would  be  seduced 
into  an  act  of  open  disloyalty  to  the  Apostolic  See.  The  astute 
chevalier  therefore  drew  up  a  declaration,  worded  with  an 
art  peculiar  to  himself,  capable  of  bearing  different  interpreta- 
tions, and  sought  to  get  the  Archbishop  to  affix  his  signature 
to  it.  But  Clement  Augustus  was  on  his  guard,  and  showed 
in  a  manner  too  clear  to  be  mistaken  in  what  sense  alone  he 
understood  the  text  of  the  declaration,  and  would  sign  it. 
Completely  baffled,  Chevalier  Bunsen  broke  off  further  nego- 
tiations, and  intimated  to  the  Archbishop  that  he  would  have 
to  resign  his  office.  Indeed,  a  letter  from  the  minister  Alten- 
stein,  Bunsen's  active  colleague,  soon  afterwards  informed 
Droste-Vischering  that,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct  in  af- 
fairs of  mixed  marriages,  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  the  administration  of  his  diocese  unless  he  changed  his 
course  altogether ;  but  that  if  he  was  restrained  from  doing 
so  by  scruples  of  conscience,  he  would  be  suffered  to  make  a 
voluntary  resignation  of  his  office,  in  which  case  no  further 
measures  would  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  past.  To  this 
the  Archbishop  made  answer,  "  that  it  was  not  scruples  of 
conscience,  but  the  clear  knowledge  of  his  duty,  which  for- 
bade him  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  State.  That  with 
regard  to  resigning  his  office,  his  obligations  to  his  flock 
would  not  allow  it.  That  for  the  rest,  he  could  not  omit  to 
claim  religious  liberty  for  himself,  and  to  defend  the  rights  of 
the  Church.  That  in  all  worldly  things  he  was  a  true  and 
obedient  subject  of  the  king's."  It  was  now  clear  to  him 
that  the  decisive  hour  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  duty  of 
self-justification  required  him  to  forestall  the  designs  of  his 
enemies.  He  accordingly  assembled  the  members  of  his  ca- 
thedral chapter,  and  exposed  to  them,  November  4th,  the 
whole  state  of  affairs.  He  did  the  same  thing  to  an  assembly 
of  the  parish  priests  of  Cologne.  He  next  sent  a  copy  of 
Altenstein's  letter,  with  his  own  answer,  to  Rome,  to  Mun- 
ster,  Treves,  and  Paderborn.  Several  parish  priests  of  the 
diocese  also  received  similar  communications  from  him.  All 
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this  was  a  bitter  surprise  at  Berlin ;  for  his  persecutors  relied 
on  the  possibility  of  a  false  representation  of  his  case  as  the 
principal  weapon  they  possessed  against  him.  This  weapon 
he  had  now  effectually  blunted  and  broken.  As  soon  as  some 
idea  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  got  abroad,  a  gene- 
ral consternation  seized  his  flock.  This  only  made  Clement 
Augustus  the  more  anxious  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  other  demonstration,  which  would  have  been  so 
gladly  made  use  of  by  his  enemies  as  a  handle  of  accusation 
against  lu'm.  On  hearing  that  the  citizens  of  Cologne  in- 
tended giving  a  procession  by  torchlight  in  honour  of  his 
name-day,  he  requested  them  not  to  do  so,  and  was  obeyed. 
He  begged  every  one  to  pray  for  him,  and  enjoined  the  clergy 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  calm  the  popular  excitement. 

On  the  20th  of  November  1837,  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  Archbishop  Droste-Vischering  was  sitting  alone 
with  his  secretary  at  work  in  his  study.  Suddenly  Herr  von 
Bodelschwingh,  chief-president  of  the  Rhine  provinces,  en- 
tered the  apartment  without  being  announced,  accompanied 
by  three  men.  All  the  streets  round  the  archiepiscopal  pa- 
lace were  guarded  by  the  soldiery.  Once  more  the  Arch- 
bishop was  desired  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  king  and 
government  in  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages.  With  calm 
resolution  he  answered,  that  he  should  abide  by  the  written 
declaration  he  had  already  given  on  the  subject.  "  In  that 
case,"  said  the  chief-president,  "  I  am  to  inform  you  that  you 
must  quit  Cologne  and  the  archdiocese,  to  await  further  pro- 
ceedings." "  The  good  shepherd  does  not  forsake  his  flock," 
was  the  apostolic  reply.  Confounded  by  such  sublime  intre- 
pidity of  character,  Bodelschwingh  sought  to  convince  Cle- 
ment Augustus  of  the  necessity  of  submission ;  but  was  pre- 
sently interrupted  in  his  remarks  by  the  assurance  that  they 
were  wholly  in  vain.  Thereupon  the  heroic  prelate  was  placed 
under,  arrest,  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Minden. 

The  extraordinary  sensation  which  such  an  atrocious  act 
of  tyranny  produced  in  Germany,  was,  if  possible,  enhanced  by 
the  equally  atrocious  statement  of  the  Archbishop's  pretended 
guilt,  coujobbled  by  Bunsen  and  Altenstein,  and  posted  up 
every  where  the  next  morning.  It  declared  that  Clement 
Augustus  had  put  forward  the  question  of  mixed  marriages  as 
the  reason  of  the  proceedings  taken  against  him  in  order  to 
conceal  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  so  as  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  people  and  excite  religious  hatred  in  their  breasts. 
That,  in  truth,  the  government  had  proceeded  against  him 
because  he  had  broken  the  solemn  promise  he  gave  in  respect 
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of  mixed  marriages  before  his  election,  and,  worse  than  all, 
because  his  whole  conduct  was  found  out  on  the  clearest  evi- 
dence to  proceed  from  the  treasonable  connection  in  which  he 
stood  with  two  revolutionary  parties  against  the  State.  But 
it  was  in  vain  that  a  deputation  of  the  nobles  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  proceeded  to  Berlin  to  request  a  judicial  inquiry;  in 
vain  that  the  publication  of  the  criminating  documents,  posi- 
tively affirmed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  was  de- 
manded again  and  again.  They  could  not  be  published  at 
present,  it  was  announced,  for  grave  reasons  of  state.  It 
soon  became  perfectly  notorious  that  both  the  accusation  and 
the  documents  were  mere  fabrications.  Every  doubt  on  this- 
head  was  presently  set  at  rest  by  the  allocution  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  spoken  December  10th,  1837,  in  full  consistory,  which 
solemnly  attested  the  innocence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  clearly  exposed  the  perfidious  and  brutal  conduct  of  the 
Prussian  government;  every  one  of  whose  proceedings  against 
the  sense  of  the  Brief  of  Pius  VIII.  his  Holiness  pronounced 
to  be  illegal  and  inadmissible.  This  memorable  allocution 
was  like  a  trumpet-call  to  the  Catholics  of  Germany.  To  a 
man  they  declared  for  the  confessor  incarcerated  at  Minden. 
They  were  wakened  up  to  a  new  fervour  for  their  religion ; 
and  the  wall  of  separation,  which  for  three  hundred  years  had 
been  reared  up  with  so  much  toil  between  the  Catholic  heart 
of  the  nation  and  Rome,  was  overthrown  for  good.  As  to 
Prussia,  the  immediate  results  were  that  the  Bishops  of  Treves 
and  Munster,  far  from  being  frightened  at  the  imprisonment 
of  their  metropolitan,  embraced  his  cause,  and  formally  re- 
nounced their  adhesion  to  the  secret  convention  of  Berlin. 
Meanwhile  the  Archbishop  of  Posen,  Martin  Dunin,  was  em- 
boldened to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  Droste-Vischering ;  and, 
after  passing  through  a  similar  ordeal,  ended  by  achieving  a 
like  success  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church  in  his- part  of  the 
monarchy.  Even  Silesia  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bishops  of  Ermland  and  Culm.  The  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Breslau  alone  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  crisis,  and  so  resigned  his  dignity  at  the  call  of  the  Pope. 
Archbishop  Droste-Vischering  continued  a  prisoner  at  Min- 
den till  1839,  when  the  shattered  state  of  his  health  procured 
him  permission  to  remove  to  a  country-seat  of  his  family  near 
Munster.  Meanwhile  Altenstein,  his  inveterate  foe,  died ;  and 
soon  after,  in  1840,  the  old  king  himself.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, the  present  king,  Frederic  William  IV.,  being  desirous 
to  bring  the  affair  of  Cologne  to  a  settlement,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  Pope  for  that  purpose  soon  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  intentions, 
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addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  Clement  Augustus  exoner- 
ating him  from  the  accusation  of  having  been  implicated  in 
revolutionary  intrigues — an  accusation  for  which  his  majesty 
declared  there  never  existed  the  least  grounds.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1842  a  final  arrangement  between  Rome  and  Ber- 
lin was  brought  about.  The  secret  convention  was  annulled ; 
the  election  of  the  Bishops  made  free  in  reality,  which  before 
was  only  so  in  name ;  the  theological  chairs  at  the  University 
were  restored  to  their  entire  control ;  and  the  degrading  re- 
strictions on  the  freedom  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Apos- 
tolic See  abolished.  In  return  for  these  concessions,  the  king 
demanded  that  Droste-Vischering  should  not  resume  his  epis- 
copal functions  at  Cologne.  The  Pope  admitted  the  difficulty 
of  the  king's  situation ;  but  decidedly  refused  to  accede  to  his 
demand,  unless  with  the  express  and  free  consent  of  the  Arch- 
bishop himself.  With  a  noble  disinterestedness  worthy  of 
his  character  Clement  Augustus  consented  to  receive  a  coad- 
jutor with  right  of  succession  (the  present  Cardinal- Archbishop 
Geissel),  who  should  assume  in  his  stead  the  government  of  his 
diocese ;  and  retired  into  private  life  for  the  third  time,  satis- 
fied with  the  arduous  battle  he  had  fought  and  the  glorious 
victory  he  had  won.  Meanwhile  he  resolutely  refused  the 
dignity  of  Cardinal  offered  him  by  the  Pope.  In  1844  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  stewardship  in 
person  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  When  he  attempted  to  cast 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness,  the  Pope  would  not  allow 
it,  but  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  long  held  him  locked  in 
his  embrace.  After  his  return  to  Germany,  his  health  conti- 
nued to  sink,  and  he  died  October  19th,  1845.  On  receiving 
the  news,  Gregory  XVI.  made  it  the  subject  of  an  allocution 
to  the  assembled  Cardinals :  "  If,"  said  his  Holiness,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  the  Apostle,  we  ought  not  to  mourn  for 
the  dead,  like  those  who  have  no  hope,  what  are  we  to  think 
of  a  man  who,  by  reason  of  the  brightness  of  his  virtue,  was 
made  before  his  decease  a  spectacle  for  the  world,  for  angels, 
and  men  ?  Every  one  knows  his  invincible  strength  of  soul, 
with  which,  under  great  straits,  he  strove  to  preserve  the  pu- 
rity of  the  Catholic  religion  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Let  us  beseech  the  Father  of  all  compassion  that  the  great 
Archbishop  may  attain  his  imperishable  crown  of  glory  as 
soon  as  possible ;  and  that,  as  he  was  clear  and  resplendent  as 
a  star  on  earth,  he  may  also  shine  in  Heaven,  with  all  those 
who  point  out  to  many  the  way  of  justification,  like  a  star  to 
all  eternity." 
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DR.  JOHNSON  considered  all  East  Indians  to  be  barbarians. 
Questioned  by  Boswell,  he  expressly  refused  to  except  the 
Chinese.  When  Bozzy  urged  the  written  character  of  their 
language,  he  replied,  "  Sir,  they  have  not  an  alphabet ;  they 
have  not  been  able  to  form  what  all  other  nations  have  formed :" 
and  to  the  somewhat  indiscreet  allegation  that,  from  the  im- 
mense number  of  their  characters,  there  was  more  learning 
in  their  language  than  in  any  other,  he  responded,  "  It  is  only 
more  difficult  from  its  rudeness,  as  there  is  more  labour  in 
hewing  down  a  tree  with  a  stone  than  with  an  axe." 

If  Dr.  Johnson  had  lived  to  the  times  of  Remusat,  Mea- 
dows, Hue,  and  a  host  of  other  students  of  Chinese  manners 
and  literature,  he  would  have  found  no  reason  to  alter  his 
opinion.  Every  definition  of  civilisation  must  at  least  include 
security  to  person  and  property,  ensured  by  the  administra- 
tion of  equal  laws ;  but  80,000  written  characters,  and  a  code 
of  rites  which  professes  to  regulate  all  things  from  infancy  to 
death,  will  not  rescue  from  the  charge  of  barbarism  a  people 
steeped  in  the  most  shameful  and  unbridled  licentiousness, 
who  spill  blood  like  water,  and  sell  such  justice  as  an  im- 
moral legal  system  affords  with  the  most  unblushing  effrontery. 
We  have  before  us  the  latest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this  singular  and  almost 
incomprehensible  nation,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Wingrove  Cooke's 
"  Special  Correspondence  from  China  in  the  years  1857-58," 
first  published  in  the  Times,  and  now  reproduced,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  in  a  readable  octavo  volume.  The  course 
adopted  by  the  "  leading  journal,"  of  sending  a  "  commis- 
sioner" to  the  scene  of  important  military  or  naval  opera- 
tions, is  beyond  a  doubt  a  useful  one  in  the  interests  of  the 
public,  though  the  presence  of  a  newspaper-reporter  in  the 
tent  of  a  commander-in-chief  or  cabin  of  a  commodore  must 
grate  somewhat  harshly  on  the  feelings  of  many  an  officer 
nurtured  in  the  school  of  Nelson  or  "  the  Duke."  We  must 
do  the  Times,  however,  the  justice  to  say,  that  its  selection 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  on  its  behalf  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Canton  has  been  made  with  much  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. Mr.  Cooke  has  had  the  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  his  predecessor,  whose  faults  of  inexperience  in  so  novel  a 
field  he  has  consequently  had  the  opportunity  to  avoid ;  an 
opportunity  which  he  has  not  neglected.  In  all  matters  in 
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which  caution  was  needed  in  the  face  of  military  or  naval 
operations,  and  where  insufficient  observations  could  only 
lead  to  hasty  and  imperfect,  and  therefore  pernicious,  decisions 
in  matters  relating  to  commerce,  he  has  exercised  consider- 
able prudence  and  self-restraint.  At  the  same  time  he  has 
recorded  almost  every  thing  of  interest;  and  bringing  a  vigor- 
ous and  active  mind  to  bear  upon  all  that  he  saw  and  heard, 
tells  his  story  in  a  clear  and  incisive  style.  He  is  less  diffuse 
than  Mr.  Russell ;  and  has  thus  a  better  chance  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  especially  on  such  portions  of  his 
book  as  contain  few  allusions  to  the  active  warlike  operations 
going  on  by  land  and  water. 

We  have  been  accustomed,  with  the  Abbe  Hue,  to  look  at 
the  Chinese  perhaps  a  little  too  much  through  Chinese  spec- 
tacles. The  fact  is,  that  the  ministers  of  religion  and  those 
devoted  to  commerce,  who  pass  many  years  in  this  strange 
country,  are  forced  to  spend  as  it  were  their  lives  in  master- 
ing, for  their  own  special  ends,  the  interminable  ceremonial 
which  binds  and  almost  strangles  Chinese  social  life.  They 
begin  at  last  to  a  certain  extent  to  believe  in  it,  just  as  people 
reptat  a  jest  till  they  come  to  identify  themselves  as  princi- 
pals in  the  joke.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  look,  then, 
at  China  with  the  eager  and  undimmed  eyes  of  a  new  and 
unprejudiced  observer,  who  is  watching  for  us  at  a  time  when 
the  political  system  of  this  360,000,000  of  people  is  being 
brought  into  rude  contact  with  the  policy  of  the  West,  and 
tlie  crafty  mandarin  matched  against  the  skilled  plenipoten- 
tiary. 

Mr.  Cooke  does  not  pretend  to  have  done  more  than  col- 
lect materials,  since  he  considers  that  as  yet  we  are  far  from 
having  the  necessary  knowledge  to  reduce  the  glaring  incon- 
sistencies, the  chaos  of  contradictions,  that  meet  us  at  every 
turn,  into  something  like  form  and  order.  We  yet  want  the 
key.  He  says : 

"  I  have  in  these  letters  introduced  no  elaborate  essay  upon 
Chinese  character.  It  is  a  great  omission.  No  theme  could  be 
more  tempting,  no  subject  could  afford  wider  scope  for  ingenious 
hypothesis,  profound  generalisation,  and  triumphant  dogmatism. 
Every  small  critic  will  probably  utterly  despise  me  for  not  having 
made  something  out  of  such  opportunities.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
written  several  very  fine  characters  for  the  whole  Chinese  race  ;  but 
having  the  misfortune  to  have  the  people  under  my  eye  at  the  same 
time  with  my  essay,  they  were  always  saying  or  doing  something 
which  rubbed  so  rudely  against  my  hypothesis,  that  in  the  interest 
of  truth  I  burnt  several  successive  letters.  I  may  add,  that  I  have 
often  talked  over  this  matter  with- the  most  eminent  and  candid  sino- 
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logues,  and  have  always  found  them  ready  to  agree  with  me  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  a  western  mind  forming  a  conception  of  Chi- 
nese character  as  a  whole.  These  difficulties,  however,  occur  only 
to  those  who  know  the  Chinese  practically :  a  smart  writer,  entirely, 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  might  readily  strike  off  a  brilliant  and  anti- 
thetical analysis,  which  should  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  but  truth." 

We  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  do  in  a  few  pages  what 
Mr.  Cooke  gives  very  sufficient  reasons,  as  we  think,  for  leav- 
ing undone ;  but  content  ourselves  with  making  such  extracts 
from  his  pages  as  picture  some  of  the  more  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  Chinese  life  and  manners.  Lord  Elgin,  who  has 
shown  great  ability,  under  the  immense  difficulties  of  a  mis- 
sion arduous  enough  in  itself,  and  complicated  by  the  dangers 
and  anxieties  of  another  and  gigantic  Eastern  war,  thus  ad- 
dressed his  countrymen  after  the  capture  of  Canton,  and  before 
the  negotiations  which  have  terminated  in  a  treaty  which  may 
at  some  future  time  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the  Chinese 
into  the  comity  of  nations  :  "  In  my  communications  with 
the  functionaries  of  the  Chinese  government,  I  have  been 
guided  by  two  simple  rules  of  action.  I  have  never  preferred 
a  demand  which  I  did  not  believe  to  be  both  moderate  and 
just;  and  from  a  demand  so  preferred  I  have  never  receded." 
With  the  original  casus  belli  we  conceive  we  have  now  nothing 
to  do,  neither  had  our  ambassador ;  and  certainly  no  sensible 
man  can  cavil  at  the  principles  by  which  he  has  shaped  a  po- 
licy which  has  borne  valuable  fruit.  To  appreciate  his  skill, 
we  must  study  the  character  of  the  man  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  the  notorious  "  Yeh,"  the  absolute  and  all  but  irre- 
sponsible administrator  of  a  province  the  inhabitants  of 
which  outnumber  the  whole  population  of  France.  In  Yeh 
we  have  a  compendium  of  Chinese  character,  in  all  its  hete- 
rogeneous composition.  If  we  can  make  out  Yeh,  we  shall 
have  made  some  progress  in  unravelling  the  twisted  skein  that 
has  baffled  English  sinologues  and  Teutonic  philosophers. 
Mr.  Cooke  had  the  important  advantage  of  being  the  travel- 
ling companion  of  this  great  Chinese  statesman  from  Canton 
to  Calcutta,  and  made  the  most  of  it.  His  task  was  not  agree- 
able. Yeh  is  not  a  hero  in  the  favourable  sense  of  the  term, 
and  his  manners  and  habits  are  not  lovely  in  European  eyes. 
But  he  is  one  of  those  leading  powers  which  make  China 
what  it  is ;  and,  "  like  a  landslip  or  a  fallen  avalanche,"  blocks 
up  the  pass  which  leads  to  change  or  amendment.  "  It  is 
plain  that  Yeh  is  the  Eldon  of  China — Eldon  intensified,  and 
omnipresent  and  omnipotent  in  Chinese  life.  It  is  '  bows 
and  arrows  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors ;'  no  barbarians 
and  the  Chinese  constitution."  It  is  by  him,  and  such  as  him, 
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that  the  present  system  is  upheld ;  a  system  which  Mr.  Cooke 
cleverly  describes  as  a  hollow  thing,  with  a  hard  brittle  sur- 
face. "  We  try  in  vain  to  scratch  it ;  but  some  day  a  happy 
blow  will  shiver  it.  It  will  all  go  together."  The  second 
man  in  the  empire, — a  post  to  which  he  has  attained  under 
the  system  of  competitive  examination, — for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  has  worked  out  his  policy  in  one  unchecked  reign 
of  terror.  "  He  tells,  with  a  coarse  laugh,  that  he  has  him- 
self sentenced  to  death  100,000  of  his  countrymen  and  country- 
women ;  and  he  boasts  that  the  estimate  must  be  quadrupled, 
if  we  take  into  account  the  towns  and  villages  destroyed  by 
his  orders."  Death  by  the  law,  or  what  stands  for  law  in 
China,  constantly  implies  torture  also;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  executions  are  principally  for  political 
offences.  He  never,  according  to  his  own  statement,  spared 
any  on  account  of  youth,  or  sex,  or  station,  or  good  charac- 
ter. The  evidence  was  given  by  his  spies.  The  details  of  his 
field  of  blood  and  his  butcheries  are  so  sickening,  that  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  quote  them ;  but  refer  our  readers 
to  the  details  given  in  pages  367-8  by  Mr.  Cooke,  on  the  evi- 
dence of  eye-witnesses.  This  utter  disregard  of  the  value  of 
human  life  is  a  most  striking  feature  of  Chinese  character, 
and  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarity  of  Yeh.  For  instance,  a 
corps  of  coolies,  who  will  serve  any  master  for  wages,  carried 
the  ammunition  which  was  to  be  expended  in  the  destruction 
of  their  city  and  countrymen  up  to  the  rear  of  the  attacking 
columns.  "  When  a  cannon-shot  took  off  the  head  of  one  of 
them,  the  others  only  cried,  '  Ey  yaw !'  and  laughed  and 
worked  away  as  merrily  as  ever."  Again,  when  the  junks 
were  boarded  at  the  battle  of  Fatshan,  in  one  of  them  the 
sailors  rescued  an  old  man  and  a  boy  chained  to  a  gun  and 
left  to  burn ;  in  another  they  found  a  woman  and  child  tied 
with  wisps  of  bamboo  to  a  32-pounder.  We  could  easily 
multiply  instances  to  show  that,  in  a  true  Chinaman's  eyes, 
blowing  out  a  candle  and  a  man's  brains  are  matters  of  about 
equal  importance ;  and  doubtless  in  this  indifference  we  have 
some  solution  of  the  fact,  that  in  so  ungenial  a  soil  the  blood 
of  martyrs  is  shed  without  producing  its  accustomed  fruit. 
To  die  for  a  dogma  seems  but  little  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
die  for  nothing  whatever. 

The  feature  next  to  be  observed  in  the  Chinese  character 
is  disregard  of  truth.  A  particular  lie  may  be  an  offence  to 
the  party  lied  to ;  but  lying  itself  is  a  lawful  thing.  Almost 
all  savages  may  be  held  to  truth  by  some  formula  which  they 
believe  to  be  binding :  but  with  the  Chinaman  this  is  not  so ; 
and  herein  lies  a  terrible  difficulty  to  the  missioner  and  the 
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diplomatist.  Let  us  again  turn  to  Yeh  for  proofs.  "  He 
lies,"  says  Mr.  Cooke,  "  with  an  aplomb  and  oily  placidity 
which  makes  one's  face  burn,  remembering  that  it  is  a  man 
of  high  office  and  great  learning  who  is  emitting  the  ridicu- 
lous falsehood ;"  and  of  course,  as  he  considered  that  others 
would  use  the  same  privilege,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  giving 
them  the  lie  direct.  This  he  did  very  coarsely,  after  asking 
questions  as  to  matters  of  fact  occurring  on  deck ;  a  proceed- 
ing which  her  Majesty's  officers  on  board  must  have  endured 
with  a  very  ill  grace  : 

"  When  I  told  him  that  proclamations  had  been  issued  levying 
duties  on  opium,  he  said,  '  That  is  not  so.'  I  produced  copies  of 
the  proclamation.  He  simply  remarked  that  this  was  out  of  his 
provinces,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  it;  he  believed  the  emperor 
knew  nothing  about  it.  I  regretted  to  hear  that  high  Chinese  offi- 
cials put  forth  proclamations  and  received  duties  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  emperor.  He  said  that  this  was  impossible.  I  asked 
whether  these  duties  ever  reached  the  emperor's  treasury,  or  whether 
they  were  embezzled.  He  said  that  embezzlement  by  a  public  of- 
ficer was  an  impossibility  in  China.  I  produced  half  a  dozen  Pekln 
Gazettes  which  recounted  such  embezzlements,  and  referred  the 
crime  to  the  proper  board.  He  said  that  these  instances  were  not 
within  his  viceroyalty.  I  asked  how  it  happened  that  public  officers 
receiving  almost  nominal  salaries  made  large  fortunes.  He  said  that 

no  man  in  office  ever  did  make  a  large  fortune He  was  never 

in  the  smallest  degree  disconcerted  by  being  directly  contradicted 
by  a  public  document ;  and  I  ventured  upon  no  subject  upon  which 
1  was  not  well  fortified  by  the  Pekin  Gazettes.  It  is  true,  he  never 
disputed  the  authority  of  a  public  document :  that  would  have  been 
to  damage  the  official  infallibility.  It  was  a  curious  spectacle  to  see 
this  Chinese  mandarin,  versed  for  twenty-five  years  in  all  the  ini- 
quity of  official  corruption,  enjoying  at  the  moment  its  proceeds  in 
the  shape  of  an  unlimited  credit  upon  Howqua's  house  for  any 
moneys  he  may  think  fit  to  spend,  yet  gravely  asserting  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  all  Chinese  magistrates,  and  even  reasoning  upon  this 
most  notorious  falsehood  as  an  axiom  so  thoroughly  true,  that  no 
fact  inconsistent  with  it  could  be  true,  and  every  proposition  contra- 
dictory to  it  must  be  absurd." 

One  night  he  supplied  a  ridiculous  instance  of  this  habit 
of  lying.  The  captain  having  beat  to  night-quarters  to  exer- 
cise his  crew  at  the  great  guns,  Yeh  was  forewarned  lest  he 
should  be  startled  from  his  slumbers.  His  informants  found 
him  up  and  inquiring,  having  heard  the  bustle  on  deck ;  but, 
on  receiving  the  news,  he  quietly  turned  in  again  ;  and  the 
next  morning  declared  that  he  had  slept  quite  through  the 
firing,  though  the  68-pounder  pivot-gun  had  been  blazing 
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away  just  over  his  head,  and  the  broadsides  had  shaken  the 
ship  from  stem  to  stern.  Once,  however,  he  inadvertently 
told  a  truth  which  was  a  curious  comment  on  his  allegation 
as  to  the  incorruptibility  of  officials.  "  Is  it  a  proper  ques- 
tion," said  our  busy  commissioner,  "  to  ask  your  excellency 
how  much  you  paid  your  secretaries  ?"  "  Usually  100  taels 
a  month  (331.)"  "  And  what  did  they  make  by  perquisites  ?" 
"300  or  400  taels  more."  He  afterwards  withdrew  this  re- 
ply, and  substituted  "  30  or  40 :"  but  this  was  an  afterthought; 
the  first  was  the  true  estimate. 

There  was  a  subject  on  which  Yeh  was  at  all  times  willing 
to  converse;  and  here  we  must  admit  that  no  Chinese  pecu- 
liarity was  involved.  That  subject  was  himself  and  his  doings ; 
and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  his  statements.  He  has  taken  four  degrees,  and  passed 
seven  examinations,  three  unsuccessfully,  four  successfully, 
and  in  the  last  he  was  so  distinguished  as  to  be  placed  second 
on  the  list  of  all  the  candidates  who  passed.  The  "  four 
books,"  the  "five  classics,"  the  history  of  China,  correct 
writing  and  official  style,  are  all  that  is  required  from  com- 
petitors ;  and  from  the  successful  among  these  the  whole  go- 
verning classes  of  China  are  selected.  Yeh  had  fulfilled  every 
kind  of  judicial  and  political  post.  He  had  been  judge  of 
Yunnan  for  four  years ;  but,  according  to  his  own  assertion, 
never  read  the  Chinese  code  or  studied  Chinese  law,  could 
neither  speak  nor  read  Mantchou,  nor  the  Cantonese  dialect, 
nor  his  own  native  dialect.  "  I  was  educated  at  Pekin,  as  my 
ancestors  were ;  and  I  speak  only  the  language  of  Pekin." 
The  sole  qualification  of  the  ruling  mandarins  he  thus  de- 
scribed: "We  are  only  expected  to  speak  Taoli — to  talk 
true  doctrine."  What  is  this  "  Taoli"  ?  On  a  single  occasion 
only  was  Mr.  Cooke  a.ble  to  get  Yeh  to  talk  at  any  length 
upon  the  subject.  We  have  not  space  to  make  so  extended 
an  extract ;  but  we  recommend  this  most  singular  conversa- 
tion to  the  especial  notice  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  Chinese  character.  "  Taoli"  is  the  very  foundation 
of  the  whole  Chinese  system  ;  it  is  the  name  for  that  wretched 
philosophy  which  "  recognises  only  nature,  self-produced,  ac- 
tive, but  will-less  and  unintelligent ;"  and  which,  according 
to  our  author,  pervades  all  grades  of  Chinese  society,  substi- 
tuting a  dreamy  cogitation  on  a  self-generating  system  and 
the  laws  of  the  universe  for  religion  and  morals.  "  If  a  man 
who  has  learned  to  talk  Taoli  does  not  do  Taoli,  does  any 
punishment  arise  to  him  ?"  "  Such  a  man  would  be  very 
bad."  "  Would  Shangti  (Upper  Spirit)  punish  him  ?"  "  The 
things  of  heaven  how  can  we  tell  ?"  answers  the  Chinese 
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statesman  and  philosopher.  Shangti,  however,  in  no  respect 
stands  for  God.  It  was  produced  by  the  male  and  female 
principle,  and  men  previously  existed.  But  we  must  leave 
Yen's  ethics,  and  turn  to  his  manners.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  refinements  of  Chinese 
manners,  and  the  splendour  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  weal- 
thier mandarins.  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico.  The  manners 
are  never  overnice,  and  sometimes  very  filthy ;  the  palaces 
are  ruinous,  and  the  gardens  very  much  of  a  sham.  Such  at 
least  was  found  to  be  the  case  at  Canton  : 

"  How  different  are  all  the  realities  of  Chinese  life  from  our 
English  notions  of  oriental  magnificence  !  Their  ridiculous  manda- 
rins live  in  houses  in  which  an  English  gentleman  would  be  ashamed 
to  lodge  his  steward,  and  keep  their  retainers  in  places  which  an 
English  farmer  would  think  quite  unworthy  of  his  cows.  It  is  ex- 
plained that  they  allow  their  vast  yamuns  to  fall  into  decay  because 
their  tenure  of  office  seldom  exceeds  three  years ;  their  luxuries, 
therefore,  are  fur  dresses,  embroidered  tunics,  jadestone  sceptres, 
loose  silk  chair-covers,  and  such-like  movables." 

We  are  all  acquainted  with  Yen's  face,  and  Mr.  Cooke 
has  not  failed  to  repeat  it  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  book.  As 
the  little  personal  traits  of  such  a  man,  the  Eldon  of  China, 
cannot  but  be  interesting,  we  hope  our  readers  will  be  de- 
lighted with  a  full-length,  in  which,  it  may  be,  the  details  are 
carried  out  with  a  little  too  much  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  spirit. 
We  must  remember  that  this  is  a  portrait  of  a  man  to  whom 
a  hundred  Irish  viceroys  would  be  as  nothing, — who  was  lord 
of  thirty  millions  of  souls,  in  the  land  of  glossy  silks,  fragrant 
tea,  and  priceless  porcelain  : 

"  In  the  practice  of  that  virtue  which  we  westerns  are  glad  to 
rank  next  to  godliness  Yeh  is  certainly  not  conspicuous.  A  more 
undesirable  messmate  for  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  can  hardly 
be  .imagined.  He  spits,  he  smokes,  he  eructates,  and  he  blows  his 
nose  with  his  fingers.  Captain  Brooker  has  taught  him  the  comfort 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief,  but  not  to  use  it  for  this  purpose.  His 
daily  ablutions  consist  of  a  slight  rubbing  of  his  face  with  a  towel 
moistened  with  hot  water.  He  has  a  horror  of  fresh  air,  and  while 
in  Chinese  waters  never  willingly  went  on  deck.  He  loved  to  have 
the  ports  closed  and  the  skylights  down.  He  wears  thickly  padded 
stockings,  the  long  blue,  sleeved,  quilted  cape,  and  blue  pantaloons 
tied  at  the  ancle,  common  to  all  Chinamen.  He  boasts  that  he  has 
worn  his  outer  coat  for  ten  years ;  and  its  appearance  justifies  his 
assertion, — it  is  stiff  with  grease.  When  we  drew  near  Singapore, 
within  one  degree  of  the  line,  the  heat  became  frightful.  His  prac- 
tice then  was,  while  steaming  from  libations  of  hot  tea,  to  strip  off 
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his  coat  and  sit  in  his  long  yellow  grass-cloth  shirt,  wet  and  dis- 
coloured— a  most  disgusting  object." 

Once,  after  six  weeks,  he  intimated  his  intention  of  taking 
a  bath,  and  all  the  needful  appliances  were  eagerly  offered 
him ;  out  alas,  all  he  required  was  a  small  pan  of  boiling 
water.  The  cabin  was  given  up  to  him,  and  on  his  next  ap- 
pearance the  old  greasy  unwashed  jacket  shocked  the  eyes  of 
his  unfortunate  shipmates.  Worse  than  all,  on  one  occasion 
Mr.  Alabaster  (the  interpreter) 

"  saw  to  his  horror  an  unknown  but  most  suspicious  insect  crawling 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  captain's  cabin.  He  pointed  out 
the  insect  to  Yeh,  who  looked  at  it  with  immovable  gravity,  and  said 
sententiously,  '  It  is  a  louse.'  " 

Yeh  preferred  the  captain's  cabin  to  a  separate  sleeping- 
berth  ;  but  Mr.  Cooke  does  not  inform  us  what  became  of  the 
captain  himself.  He  must  have  been  sorely  tempted  to  dis- 
pose of  his  passenger  in  a  way  that  would  have  brought  him 
within  the  compass  of  a  court-martial.  We  can  scarcely 
imagine  the  permitted  presence  of  this  unwieldy,  obese,  un- 
savoury potentate  on  the  spotless  planks  of  the  quarter-deck 
of  a  Queen's  ship,  much  less  his  invasion  of  the  awful  pre- 
cincts of  the  commander's  private  apartments ;  and  we  are 
lost  in  admiration  at  the  heroic  sense  of  duty  which  secured 
Yeh  in  the  complacent  exercise  of  all  the  abominations  of  his 
daily  existence.  Yet  let  us  do  him  justice.  Sanguinary, 
cruel,  dirty,  and  narrow-minded,  Yeh  is  the  husband  of  one 
wife,  and  is  believed  to  be  unstained  by  the  frightful  vices 
which  fester  and  ulcerate  the  souls  and  bodies  of  millions  and 
millions  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  is  a  murderer  and  a 
liar  ;  but  he  murders  and  lies  on  principle  ;  and  if  he  chuckles 
as  he  orders  the  wife  of  a  rebel-leader  to  be  sliced  slowly  to 
death  on  a  cross,  or  as  he  indites  the  text  of  a  flowery  pro- 
tocol to  deceive  the  "  foreign  devils,"  it  is  not  probably  so 
much  in  enjoyment  of  the  sufferings  of  his  victim,  or  of  the 
successful  blinding  of  his  political  enemy,  as  at  the  happy 
consciousness  that  he  has  placed  thereby  another  stone  on  the 
wall  that  defends  China  and  its  traditions  from  any  attack  on 
the  system  under  which  it  has  nourished  for  ages,  to  the  ex- 
altation of  his  own,  that  is,  the  governing  class.  In  China, 
emphatically,  whatever  is  is  right ;  and  to  maintain  whatever 
is  must  be  the  highest  duty. 

We  have  been  thus  full  in  reproducing  Mr.  Cooke's  ela- 
borate picture  of  the  terrible  Chinese  statesman,  because  it 
shows  the  national  habits,  mental  and  physical,  with  which 
we  had  to  deal ;  and  with  which  Lord  Elgin  has  dealt  to  such 
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good  purpose,  that  it  will  henceforward  be  the  fault  of  the 
Western  nations  if  they  ever  again  lose  their  vantage-ground 
in  the  wide-spread  fields  of  this  wonderful  empire.  Common 
sense  has  untied  the  knot  of  difficulty  which  the  wisdom  of 
sinologues  fumbled  at  in  vain.  We  cannot  hope  to  foil  the 
Chinese  with  their  own  weapons.  We  must  use  such  as  are 
familiar  to  our  hands ;  and  in  the  end  the  right  will  prevail. 
For  the  "  long-time-in-the-country  and  speak-the-language 
men,"  as  he  calls  them,  Mr.  Cooke  has  a  thorough  and  seem- 
ingly well-justified  contempt.  On  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
in  the  modest  sense  of  his  own  ignorance,  he  immediately 
sought  the  advice  and  instruction  of  these  philosophical  lin- 
guists. His  first  master,  of  fifteen  years'  standing,  could 
speak  the  language,  and  supplied  him  with  floods  of  facts  and 
startling  theories ;  only  insisted  on  unlimited  faith  in  himself, 
and  disbelief  in  all  that  others  had  written,  and  nearly  all  that 
his  pupil  "  fondly  fancied  he  had  seen."  "  Yet  somehow," 
says  our  author,  "  he  did  not  talk  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
fancy  that  Gamaliel  must  have  talked ;"  and  his  teachings 
sent  Mr.  Cooke  away  in  a  saddened  and  meditative  mood. 
His  second  master  had  been  a  shorter  time  in  the  country, 
but  could  speak  and  write  the  language.  He  too  required 
a  preliminary  disbelief  in  all  that  had  gone  before,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  teachings  of  master  number  one.  "  Surely  you 
do  not  mean  to  entertain  the  English  public  with  the  crotchets 
of  that  man  ?  Why,  sir,  he  is  mad ;  stark  mad."  A  still 
older  resident,  when  the  name  of  this  last  friend  was  men- 
tioned, exclaimed,  with  an  indulgent  smile,  "  A  smatterer,  my 
good  sir,  a  mere  smatterer.  It  is  very  creditable  to  him  to 
have  got  up  a  little  Chinese ;  but  all  he  has  told  you  about 
that  tract  of  the  Tai-pings  is  based  upon  an  utter  misconcep- 
tion of  the  language."  "But  the  Pekin  Gazettes?"  "He 
can't  read  them,  and  can't  understand  his  teachers  when  they 
explain  them."  Another  and  another,  and  ten  others,  only 
produced  the  same  unsatisfactory  result;  each  oracle  de- 
stroyed another  by  conflicting  vaticinations ;  none  could  be 
found  whom  any  other  Chinese  scholar  would  admit  to  be  a 
safe  stay. 

"  One  was  a  merchant,  I  was  told,  an  opium-dealer,  one  who  can 
see  but  little  of  the  Chinese,  and  that  of  the  baser  kind  ;  to  a  second 
it  was  objected  that  he  was  a  missionary,  whose  only  object  was  to 
work  up  reports  for  Exeter  Hall ;  a  third  was  an  official  man,  who 
could  only  look  upon  China  through  mandarin-despatches,  or  at 
least  out  of  his  sedan-chair ;  a  fourth  was  a  very  good  ornithologist, 
and  had  a  smattering  of  geology,  and  some  acquaintance  with  beetles, 
but  knew  nothing  of  Cliina  ;  a  fifth  was  a  rabid  rebel ;  a  sixth  a  red- 
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hot  imperialist ;  a  seventh  used  his  Chinese  learning  as  alchemists 
used  their  chemistry,  only  to  work  out  some  absurd  theory ;  an 
eighth  shut  himself  up  and  wrought  a  notion  of  Chinese  character 
from  his  own  inner  consciousness ;  and  a  ninth  was  a  Jesuit,  who 
had  lived  too  long  among  the  Chinese  to  know  any  thing  about 
them." 

Mr.  Cooke  does  not  presume  to  say  that  all  these  objec- 
tions are  well-founded,  nor  does  he  deny  that  much  informa- 
tion is  to  be  gained  from  Chinese  scholars ;  but  he  claims  the 
right  to  question  opinions  often  falsified  by  the  event,  and 
often  hotly  disputed  among  the  scholars  themselves.  His 
notion  is,  that,  in  dealing  with  the  Chinese,  we  should  no 
longer  strive  to  conform  with  servile  care  to  the  empty  va- 
nities of  a  code  of  rites ;  but  while  enforcing  a  just  claim, 
treat  the  cumbersome  forms  of  Chinese  negotiation  and  the 
sneers  of  crafty  mandarins  with  perfect  indifference.  That  this 
course  would  not  be  unintelligible  to  Chinese  politicians,  is 
strikingly  set  forth  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  me  Emperor, 
in  1842,  by  the  well-known  Kei-ying. 

11  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  regulate  the  customs  of 
the  Western  State  by  the  ceremonial  of  China;  and  to  break  out  in 
rebuke,  while  it  would  do  nothing  to  cleave  their  dullness,  might 
chance  to  give  rise  to  suspicion  and  ill-feeling.  With  the  English 
barbarians  the  ruler  is  a  female ;  with  the  American  and  French,  a 
male.  The  English  and  French  rulers  reign  for  life :  the  American 
is  elected  by  his  countrymen,  and  is  changed  once  in  four  years ; 
and  when  he  retires  from  his  throne,  he  takes  rank  with  the  non- 
official  classes.  With  a  people  so  uncivilised  as  they  are,  blindly 
unintelligent  in  styles  ant!  modes  of  address,  a  tenacity  of  forms  in 
official  correspondence,  such  as  would  duly  take  place,  the  superior 
above  and  the  inferior  below,  would  be  a  riving  of  the  tongue  and  a 
blistering  of  the  lips.  The  only  course  in  that  case  would  be  to 
affect  to  be  deaf  to  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  a  contest  about  empty 
names,  which  can  be  of  no  practical  utility,  it  has  been  held  better 
to  pass  by  minor  details  while  following  out  a  great  policy." 

This  report  received  the  imperial  approval  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  It  was  the  only  proper  arrangement  to  be  made. 
We  understand  the  whole  question."  Mr.  Cooke,  it  seems  to 
us,  makes  out  his  point.  We  want  Chinese  scholars,  as  he 
truly  observes,  to  interpret  the  policy  of  English  statesmen, 
not  to  originate  a  policy  of  Chinese  crotchets.  "  Our  prin- 
cipal difficulties  have  arisen  from  adopting  the  Chinese  prac- 
tice of  submitting  questions  of  state  policy  to  men  of  merely 
literary  attainments.  They  are  excellent,  most  valuable, 
most  indispensable  in  their  proper  sphere  ;  but  they  are  neces- 
sarily men  who  see  atoms  through  microscopes,  and  lead  us 
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into  national  wars  for  matters  not  worth  a  sheet  of  foolscap." 
Of  the  eighteen  languages  of  China,  none  of  our  scholars,  he 
affirms,  can  speak  three  with  fluency,  or  safely  write  or  inter- 
pret an  important  paper  in  any  one  of  them  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  "  teacher."  These  teachers  are  the  scum  and  refuse 
of  the  Chinese  literary  body  ;  and  yet  they  instruct  the  sino- 
logue, who  in  his  turn  indoctrinates  the  puzzled  general  or 
admiral  with  Chinese  customs  and  ceremonial.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  barbarians  should 
be  made  to  eat  much  dirt,  and  that  the  finely-conceived  strokes 
of  foreign  ministers  should  fail  lamentably  and  disgracefully 
in  their  execution. 

"  In  a  country  where  the  roses  have  no  fragrance,  and  the  women 
wear  no  petticoats ;  where  the  labourer  has  no  sabbath,  and  the 
magistrate  no  sense  of  honour ;  where  the  roads  bear  no  vehicles, 
and  the  ships  no  keels  ;  where  old  men  fly  kites ;  where  the  needle 
points  to  the  south,  and  the  sign  of  being  puzzled  is  to  scratch  the 
antipodes  of  the  head ;  where  the  place  of  honour  is  on  the  left 
hand,  and  the  seat  of  intellect  is  in  the  stomach  ;  where  to  take  off 
your  hat  is  an  insolent  gesture,  and  to  wear  white  garments  is  to 
put  yourself  in  mourning, — we  ought  not  to  be  astonished  to  find  a 
literature  without  an  alphabet,  and  a  language  without  a  grammar. 
If  we  add  that  for  countless  centuries  the  government  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  state  philosophers,  and  the  vernacular  dialects  have 
been  abandoned  to  the  labouring  classes  (I  am  about,  in  the  next 
few  words,  to  call  forth  the  execration  of  every  sinologue  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia),  we  must  not  be  startled  to  find  that  this  Chinese 
language  is  the  most  intricate,  cumbrous,  and  unwieldy  vehicle  of 
thought  that  ever  obtained  among  any  people." 

The  moral  of  all  this  lively  description  is,  that  a  vehicle 
so  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  must  be  driven  by  those  who  do 
not  lose  their  eye  for  the  road  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
astounding  complexities  of  the  machine  they  undertake  to 
guide.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  Chinaman  can  under- 
stand a  plain  phrase  plainly  interpreted ;  but  an  endeavour  to 
emulate  the  flowery  pencil  of  the  crafty  mandarin  can  only 
end  in  what  Kei-ying  calls,  as  we  have  quoted  above,  a  riving 
of  the  tongue  and  a  blistering  of  the  lips.  Our  readers  have 
no  doubt  already  travelled  with  Mr.  Cooke  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times.  We  can  only  say  that  his  letters  gain  by  repe- 
rusal ;  he  has  taken  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  the  in- 
formation he  has  collected  on  all  is,  considering  his  means, 
strikingly  full  and  well  digested.  Of  course  we  demur  to 
some  of  his  conclusions ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirm- 
ing that  his  work  will  aid  more  materially  in  enabling  English- 
men to  form  sound  opinions  on  Chinese  matters  than  many 
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others  of  greater  pretension.  That  Chinese  civilisation,  what- 
ever it  may  be  worth,  will  shortly,  or  in  process  of  time,  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  civilisation  of  the  West,  is 
abundantly  clear ;  and  few  can  help  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  result.  Religion,  politics,  and  commerce  are  all  con- 
cerned. In  this  country  the  last  occupies  the  first  rank ;  but 
even  in  contact  with  us  China  has  morally  something  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose,  and  the  commerce  of  England  will  force 
a  channel  for  the  pious  labours  of  those  who  are  better  than 
ourselves. 

The  whole  history  of  China,  says  Schlegel,  from  beginning 
to  end,  displays  one  continued  series  of  seditions,  usurpations, 
anarchy,  changes  of  dynasty,  and  other  violent  revolutions 
and  catastrophes.  Its  system  has  not  conduced  to  the  peace, 
stability,  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  sooner 
such  a  system  can  be  changed  the  better ;  and,  for  our  own 
part,  we  shall  no  more  weep  over  the  means  by  which  Confu- 
cius and  Mencius  are  brought  to  grief  than  we  do  over  the 
disasters  which  the  Russian  war  has  not  averted  from  the  im- 
postor Mahomet. 


A  Letter  to  tJie  Parishioners  of  Lawshall,  telling  them  why  he  left 
them  and  became  a  Catholic.  By  Evan  Baillie,  M.A.  (London,  Burns 
and  Lambert.)  This  is  a  simple  and  sincere  picture  of  the  progress  of 
the  conversion  of  an  Anglican,  and,  as  such,  doubly  valuable — first,  to 
tho.se  whom  it  may  help  in  their  own  change ;  and  secondly,  to  the  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  examine  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  movement, 
and  to  trace  the  springs  by  which  it  acts. 

Mr.  Baillie  was  first  moved  by  the  conversion  of  Dr.  Newman;  he 
read  his  essay  on  Development,  but  hoping  its  argument  to  be  not  un- 
answerable, accepted  preferment.  The  appointment  of  Dr.  Hampden 
next  shook  him,  and  now  he  wonders  that  it  did  not  affect  him  more. 
But  men,  he  says,  do  not  always  act  up  to  their  professed  principles,  or 
even  quite  believe  in  them.  When  the  time  comes,  the  best-intentioned 
flinch  and  appear  spell-bound  :  they  are  entangled  in  their  worldly 
affairs  ;  or  they  are  tired  of  resistance,  and  think  they  must  make  the 
best  of  things;  or  they  yield  to  the  examples  and  persuasions  of  others 
whom  they  regard  ;  or  they  quiet  themselves  with  the  thought  that  per- 
fection is  nowhere  to  be  found  ;  or  they  give  themselves  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  and  abjure  inquiry,  because  it  would  make  lii'e  a  fruitless 
struggle:  they  cling  to  every  forlorn  hope  ;  when  their  plank  of  safety 
is  snatched  away,  they  grasp  a  straw,  continually  finding  in  the  lowest 
depth  a  lower  still,  till  they  lose  all  shame,  and  boast  of  that  which 
in  their  heart  of  hearts  they  know  is  their  ignominy. 

Mr.  Baillie  then  studied  Popery  in  Protestant  books  till  he  was  again 
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roused  by  the  tumult  which  greeted  Archdeacon  Deriison's  sermon  011 
the  Eucharist.  The  effect  was  to  confirm  his  belief  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, and  to  make  him  quite  in  earnest  in  his  search  for  the  truth.  He 
soon  saw  that  the  key  of  the  controversy  was,  whether  the  Pope  is  the 
centre  of  unity  and  successor  of  Peter.  Atthe  same  time,  Collier's  Church 
History  made  him  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  Reformation,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  appreciating  the  two  works  of  Mr.  Allies  on  St.  Peter 
and  his  See,  which  have  gained  such  a  well-deserved  celebrity.  Mr. 
Allies' arguments  appeared  irresistible  ;  the  English  schism  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unjustifiable,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  admitted. 
Yet  it  was  some  time  before  Mr.  Baillie's  mind  was  brought  to  a  fit  state 
to  act  upon  his  convictions,  or  to  see  that  his  first  duty  was  to  beg  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Mother  Church. 

He  fancied  that  perhaps  individuals  were  not  bound  to  take  this  step, 
but  rather  to  remain  and  prepare  the  Anglican  body  to  do  it  en  masse. 
But  a  little  calm  reflection  showed  him  the  hopelessness  of  this  expecta- 
tion. A  study  of  what  the  royal  supremacy  really  was,  and  claimed  to 
be,  convinced  him  that  a  few  Anglicans  remaining  true  to  their  princi- 
ples, and  asserting  their  mother's  spiritual  independence,  could  do  abso- 
lutely nothing ;  for,  in  fact,  the  Church  of  England  was  not  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  old  Church,  but  a  new  body,  established,  against  the  will 
of  all  the  Bishops  and  most  of  the  clergy,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is  a  lay  institution ;  its  pedigree  does  not  go  up  to  Bishops,  but  to 
princes  and  prime  ministers  ;  and  it  has  now  no  more  than  it  received. 

Mr.  Baillie  seems  to  have  been  munificent  in  his  restoration  of  Laws- 
hall  church :  many  have  owed  their  conversion  to  their  generous  sacri- 
fices made  to  God  while  they  were  in  the  Establishment.  But  Mr.  Bail- 
lie's  doubts  soon  began  to  make  him  unhappy ;  though  he  felt  that  he 
had  intended  his  offering  for  God,  and  that  God  would  somehow  or  other 
overrule  it  for  good.  At  the  opening  of  the  church,  he  asserts  that  the 
power  of  ecclesiastical  principles  over  men's  hearts  was  exhibited:  the 
services  made  the  multitudes  glad,  and  captivated  them  ;  the  church- 
doors  were  seldom  closed  by  day  ;  the  parish  answered,  and  more  than 
answered,  the  expectations  of  the  clergyman ;  the  services  made  mend 
think  more  and  more  of  heavenly  things,  raised  their  desires  from 
earth,  and  led  them  to  meditate  on  subjects  on  which  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  speaks, — the  communion  of  saints  in  heaven  with  us  on 
earth,  and  their  invocation,  and  the  purgatorial  preparation  for  the  bea- 
tific vision.  Mr.  Baillie  soon  saw  that  the  groove  in  which  Protestant 
thought  is  allowed  to  travel  is  narrower  than  the  Word  of  God  has 
made  it ;  arid  that  the  development  of  a  single  article  of  the  Creed, — 
"  the  Communion  of  Saints," — will  almost  cover  the  whole  Roman  and 
Anglican  controversy. 

Next  his  ideas  began  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 
"  It  may  seem  strange,  and  indeed  it  is  very  strange,  that  any  should 
profess  to  believe  in  the  Real  Presence,  and  not  as  a  natural  and  inevit- 
able consequence  see  the  necessity  of  adoration.  But  so  it  was,  and  so 
I  believe  it  is  the  case  still  with  the  majority  of  even  High-Church  An- 
glicans ;  for  years  I  professed  my  belief  in,  and  thought  I  believed  in, 
the  Real  Presence ;  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to 
adore  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  present  in  the  consecrated  elements." 
His  eyes  were  opened  by  Archdeacon  Denison  and  Mr.  Keble. 

This  led  to  anxious  inquiries  concerning  the  truth  of  Anglican  or- 
ders, on  which  the  truth  of  the  Sacraments  evidently  depended.  Mr. 
Baillie  was  led  to  doubt  on  this  point  apparently  by  the  letters  from 
which  we  in  great  measure  derived  our  article  on  the  Anglican  hier- 
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urchy  in  the  Rambler  of  January  last.  About  Barlow's  consecration  lie 
says,  as  the  result  of  his  own  inquiry,  "  that  there  are  certain  very  n^ly 
and  suspicious  facts  to  account  lor;  and  that  whilst  si.cli  ^ravc  reasons 
for  doubting  his  consecration  exist,  it  is  impossible,  without  further  evi- 
dence than  has  yet  been  produced  by  Protestants,  to  prove,  or  even 
to  feel  morally  certain,  that  Barlow  was  ever  consecrated  ;  and  I  would 
strongly  urge  every  Anglican  to  inquire  carefully  whether  this  is  at  all 
an  exaggerated  estimate."  While  such  perplexities  and  doubts  remain, 
he  asks,  How  is  it  possible  to  have  faith,- — not  a  feeling  of  tolerable  secu- 
rity, changing  each  day,  but  a  perfect,  unhesitating,  unvarying  confi- 
dence, the  same  one  day  and  another,  and  always? 

While  this  interior  struggle  was  going  on,  a  curate  of  his  became  a 
Catholic;  and  in  consequence,  on  the  6th  of  February  last,  Mr.  Baillie 
resigned  his  living.  The  mental  trials  that  accompanied  the  act  are  very 
touchingly  described  by  him: 

"  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  has  not  gone  through  it  himself 
to  conceive  the  severity  of  the  trial,  from  the  time  that  the  first  grave 
doubt  has  taken  hold  of  the  mind  to  that  in  which  a  man  comes  at  last 
as  a  penitent  to  his  long-neglected  parent's  feet,  and  begs  for  pardon 
and  admission  into  the  household  and  family  of  Christ. 

"  No  one  who  has  not  passed  through  it  himself'  can  form  an  idea  of 
what  it  is ;  and  to  suppose  that  any  conscientious  person  would  go 
through  it  as  an  intellectual  gratification,  or  from  any  other  motive 
than  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  is  to  suppose  what  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  anguish  it  occasions  would  declare  to  be  an  impossibility.  Even  to 
one  to  whom  the  sacrifice,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view,  is  not  so  great 
(as  I  thank  God  was  my  own  case),  but  that  enough  still  remains  for 
the  maintenance  of  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him, — even  to 
him,  to  go  out,  as  Abraham  did,  from  his  own  country  and  kin  into  a 
strange  land,  and  to  know  that  henceforth  he  will  be  suspected  and  re- 
garded as  an  alien  by  his  former  friends;  that  between  him  and  many 
of  those  whom  he  loves  there  will  be  a  great  and  almost  impassable  gulf; 
and  that,  do  what  he  may,  they  will  be  unable  to  dispossess  themselves 
of  the  feeling  that  he  is  no  longer  to  them  what  he  was  before  :  to  know 
that  his  older  relatives  will  be  in  their  hearts  afraid  of  him,  and  as  it 
were  by  instinct  wish  to  withdraw  their  children  from  his  influence; 
and  that,  however  kindly  friends  may  feel  in  their  hearts,  there  must 
henceforth  be  between  him  and  them  '  a  dislocation  of  sympathies,'  to 
say  the  least ; — to  know  and  to  feel  all  this,  and  much  more,  must  it  not 
be  a  trial  indeed  to  any  one  of  ordinary  feeling, — a  trial  which  nothing 
but  the  grace  of  God  and  an  approving  conscience  can  carry  one  through  ? 
But  what  in  addition,  and  above  all,  must  the  trial  be  to  one  who  has 
others  dependent  on  him,  and  who  knows  that  in  order  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  conscience  he  must  give  up  that  which  is  his  only  known 
means  of  providing  them  with  bread  !  It  seems  as  if  human  nature 
could  not  bear  so  great  a  strain  ;  and  unassisted  it  could  not.  Yet  many 
have  had  faith  given  to  them  equal  even  to  this  ordeal ;  and  for  many 
more  (it  is  to  be  feared)  the  same  severe  trial  is  still  in  store.  God 
grant  that  as  their  day  is,  so  may  be  their  strength  !" 

After  he  left  the  living,  he  did  what  he  could  to  have  the  services  in 
the  church  continued  ;  but  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  Bishop.  Instead  of  things  being  allowed  to  go  on  smoothly,  or  gently 
altered,  every  thing  was  plunged  into  disorder:  daily  prayer  ceased; 
there  were  no  Lenten  services ;  the  church  closed  on  Ascension  Day ; 
there  was  but  one  Communion  for  months  ; — all  in  consequence  of  the 
Bishop  and  patron's  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  Lawshall.  Mr. 
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Baillie  asks  his  parishioners  whether  this  was  not  the  case,  and  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  My  dear  friends,  I  do  not  know  how  to  ask  you  this  question 
without  appearing  to  indulge  in  unseemly  satire ;  but  that  is  not  my 
feeling.  I  have  described  what  took  place  in  the  gentlest  language  I 
can  think  of ;  but  when  I  reflect  on  what  existed  before  I  left  you,  and 
that  what  followed  \vas  supposed  to  be  for  the  better,— a  sort  of  Protest- 
ant Reformation,  in  fact, — I  hardly  know  how  to  characterise  my  feel- 
ings at  the  way  in  which,  under  a  professed  regard  for  the  purity  of  re- 
ligion, you  were  deprived  of  your  privileges.  And  when  I  think  of  the 
way  in  which  a  laborious  and  most  exemplary  curate  was  dismissed, 
upon  whom  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  romanising  tendencies  could 
fairly  rest,  who  was,  in  fact,  wholly  uninfluenced  by  my  difficulties,  as 
the  Bishop  knew,  and  whose  only  wish  was  faithfully  to  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  who  had  never  done  any  thing  but 
what  should  have  drawn  on  him  the  favour  and  encouragement  of  his 
diocesan  ; — when  I  remember  that  it  was  with  the  Bishop's  full  know- 
ledge of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  services  in  Lawshall  church,  and 
with  something  more  than  tacit  consent,  that  he  left  his  lordship's  pre- 
sence in  London  to  carry  on  those  services  (with  one  exception*)  ex- 
actly as  they  had  hitherto  been  performed ;  and  that  he  was  within  a 
few  days,  without  any  intervening  notice,  sternly  commanded  to  alter 
those  services  entirely,  or  at  once  to  leave  his  cure  ; — when  I  think  of 
all  this,  done  in  total  ignorance  of  the  feelings  of  the  parishioners,  in 
ignorance  (until  within  a  few  days)  even  of  the  very  situation  of  the 
parish, — done  by  one  who  ought  to  be  at  least  somewhat  acquainted 
with  his  clergy,  but  who,  upon  my  going  to  him,  did  not  know  me  even 
by  my  name  or  incumbency  ;  who  supposed  I  had  only  lately  come  into 
his  diocese,  although  I  had  been  in  it  for  almost  eleven  years  ;  although 
my  church  had  been  closed  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  afterwards 
re-opened  under  circumstances  which  had  been  the  talk  of  thousands, 
and  the  subject  of  comment  in  various  journals; — when  I  think  of  all 
this,  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  little  tinge  of  bitterness  in  my  sorrow 
that  such  a  farce  should  pass  for  episcopal  care  ;  and  cannot  help  won- 
dering that  of  the  Church  of  England's  own  clergy  or  laity  not  one 
should  have  come  forward  at  the  time  to  call  public  attention  to  such  a 
melancholy  instance  of  episcopal  incompetency." 

After  this  Mr.  Baillie  enters  into  some  discussion  of  the  questions  of 
confession  and  privatejudgment  with  reference  to  modern  controversies ; 
and  thus  finishes  a  calm,  dignified,  affectionate,  and  instructive  letter, 
which  we  hope  will  reach  those  for  whom  it  is  written,  and  which  we  are 
sure  will  do  good  to  any  sincere  Protestant  that  will  read  it. 

And  it  may  do  good  to  Catholics  too ;  it  may  teach  us  to  look  with 
more  charity  on  those  who  are  groping  their  way  in  the  dark,  and  to 
give  them  credit  for  honesty  in  spite  of  sinister  appearances,  and  for 
good  sense  in  spite  of  much  that  indicates  the  contrary.  Life  is  not 
only  a  moment — only  the  course  of  a  bird  through  a  hall,  or  of  an 
arrow  from  the  bow  :  the  days  of  our  life  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
and  if  once  in  that  interval  we  can  come  to  be  converted  from  the  heresy 
in  which  we  were  born,  it  is  sufficient.  Let  it  be  done  once,  and  done 
thoroughly,  on  ripened  convictions  and  with  eyes  wide  open,  and  we 
should  be  content.  Conversion  is  a  question  of  principles,  not  so  much 
of  doctrines;  if  a  person  has  adopted  Catholic  principles,  they  will  gra- 
dually germinate,  and  the  budding  force  will  burst  the  artificial  bands 

*  The  division  of  the  Morning  Prayer. 
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of  Protestant  articles  and  formularies,  and  will  mould  itself  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith.  But  principles  do  not  grow  and  develop  suddenly  ;  they 
do  not  flash  on  the  mind  like  the  proof  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  or 
like  the  beauty  of  a  piece  of  poetry.  Their  acquisition  is  slow,  like  the 
formation  of  taste,  or  learning  a  language,  or  the  gradual  development 
of  a  school  of  thought.  We  must  he  patient  with  those  who  are  in 
labour  with  principles;  and  not,  like  children,  dig  up  at  night  the  seeds 
we  have  sown  in  the  morning  to  see  whether  they  have  begun  to  sprout. 

Day  by  Day  at  Lucknow  ;  a  Journal  of  the  Siet/e.  By  Mrs.  Case. 
(London,  Bentley.)  This  journal  is  interesting  from  its  very  dullness. 
The  mere  notification  of  the  succession  of  facts  by  one  who  has  no  power 
of  describing  them,  still  less  of  reasoning  upon  them,  gives  an  idea  of 
that  weary  time  which  a  less  wearisome  style  could  not  give.  The  journal 
is  the  aptest  symbol  of  the  vacant  suffering  which  the  ladies  confined  in 
that  dreadful  place  had  to  endure  through  long  days  and  weeks  of  pro- 
tracted fear  and  disappointed  hope.  Read  in  this  light,  we  have  found 
it  very  touching,  even  to  the  "consternation"  which  Sir  Colin's  haste 
for  their  departure  caused  among  them. 

"  Colonel  Inglis  told  us  that  Sir  Colin's  orders  are,  that  we  are  all 
to  leave  Lucknow  to-morrow  evening!  Our  consternation  may  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described."  Yet  they  had  spent  months  in  feeding 
the  one  sentiment  of  longing  to  get  away  from  such  a  "hell."  The 
difficulty  at  last  was  to  tear  themselves  away  from  their  crockery. 

"  We  were  busy  packing  up  the  whole  day,  and  trying  to  compress 
our  few  things  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible,  not  knowing  for  how 
much  we  should  be  allowed  carriage.  Our  linen  we  sewed  up  in  pillow- 
cases, and  took  as  pillows;  the  other  things  which  we  absolutely  did  not 
want  to  leave  behind  us  we  put  into  boxes.  We  contrived  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  our  plate  among  our  clothes ;  but  all  our  glass  and  crockery 
we  were  obliged  to  leave  behind  us,  besides  many  other  things  we  should 
like  to  have  saved." 

They  found  moving  as  great  a  dislocation  of  comfort  as  if  they  had 
been  comfortable  where  they  were ;  there  was  the  same  heap  of  little 
nasty  things,  after  people  thought  all  was  got  into  the  cart,  of  which 
Charles  Lamb  so  whimsically  complains:  "  Old  dredgirig-boxes,  worn- 
out  brushes,  gallipots,  phials,  things  that  it  is  impossible  the  most  neces- 
sitous person  can  ever  want,  but  which  the  women,  who  preside  on  these 
occasions,  will  not  leave  behind  if  it  was  to  save  your  soul." 

The  influence  of  their  sufferings  on  the  various  ladies  is  a  curious 
psychological  study.  One  of  them,  as  usual,  stands  out  with  great  and 
honourable  prominence — Mrs.  Inglis,  the  wife  of  the  commander  of  the 
garrison. 
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THE  PATERNITY  OF  JANSENISM. 

[WE  are  happy  to  enrich  our  pages  with  the  following  letter, 
which  we  have  received  from  a  divine  of  European  reputation 
both  as  a  theologian  and  as  a  historian.  We  publish  it,  not 
indeed  with  any  great  expectation  of  reconciling  our  cen- 
surers  to  the  expression  which  it  defends,  but  chiefly  because 
it  would  be  a  crying  shame  to  permit  so  finished  a  piece  of 
critical  learning  to  be  lost,  and  because  we  are  loth  to  allow 
the  unfounded  accusations  made  against  us  to  delude  those 
who  have  hitherto  borne  us  no  ill-will,  or  to  undermine  our 
credit  and  cramp  our  independence  by  sowing  suspicions  of 
our  orthodoxy.  It  is  our  right,  as  well  as  our  duty  towards 
ourselves  and  those  who  think  with  us,  to  prove  that  the  de- 
nunciations made  against  us  spring  rather  from  the  timidity 
of  ignorance,  the  dogmatism  of  party  views,  or  a  ceremonious 
reverence  to  great  names,  than  from  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  in  dispute  as  could  give  those  who  accuse  us  any 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  opinions.  We  may  at  the 
same  time  suggest  the  possibility,  that  what  is  true  in  the  pre- 
sent case  has  been  more  or  less  true  in  former  instances  where 
we  have  suffered  from  similar  misinterpretations  of  our  mean- 
ing or  from  prejudiced  condemnations  of  our  views. — ED.  Jt.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

DEAR  SIR, — You  tell  me  that  an  expression  incidentally 
used  in  the  Hambler,  to  the  effect  that  St.  Augustine  was  the 
father  of  Jansenism,  has  given  deep  offence  to  many  of  your 
readers,  and  that  many  intimations  of  dissent  and  censure 
have  reached  you  in  consequence.  You  are  anxious  to  have 
my  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  desire  in  particular  that  I 
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should  adduce  from  theological  literature  and  ecclesiastical 
history  evidence  of  the  light  in  which  the  Church  has  under- 
stood the  position  of  St.  Augustine  towards  Jansenius  and  his 
system.  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  your  wishes  as  well  as 
shortness  of  time  and  numerous  occupations  will  permit. 
What  1  have  to  say  will,  I  doubt  not,  he  satisfactory  to  your- 
self: whether  it  will  content  the  readers  of  the  Jiamblertand 
reconcile  them  to  the  expression  which  you  used,  remains  to 
be  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  it  was 
not  the  design  of  the  writer  to  imply  that  the  great  African 
doctor  was  the  father  of  Jansenism  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
one  might  say  that  Pelagius  was  the  author  of  Pelagianism, 
or  Luther  the  father  of  Lutheranism.  The  connection  of 
these  men  with  the  doctrines  and  parties  named  after  them 
is  a  real  and  immediate  one ;  they  were  the  conscious  and  in- 
tentional originators  of  them.  Pelagianism  contains  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  Pelagius  expressly  taught  and  meant; 
and  in  like  manner  the  Lutheran  system  is  the  pure  integral 
product  of  Luther's  mind,  conceived,  born,  and  nurtured  by 
him.  The  symbolical  books  of  the  Lutherans,  especially  the 
formula  Concordice,  the  most  important  and  explicit  among 
them,  contain  nothing  which  had  not  been  taught  by  Luther, 
and  deposited  in  his  writings.  But  St.  Augustine  and  Jan- 
senism are  separated  by  an  interval  of  1200  years.  All  that 
that  passage  implied,  therefore,  was,  that  Jansenius  and  his 
school  derived  the  elements  of  their  system  from  certain 
writings  of  the  father ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  in  his  dispute 
with  Pelagians  and  semi-Pelagians  Augustine  did  not  merely 
state  and  defend  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  Church,  but 
in  some  points  went  beyond  it,  and  in  the  matter  of  pre- 
destination and  the  efficacy  of  grace  developed  in  his  later 
writings  views  which  are  peculiar  to  him,  which  he  had  not 
held  before,  and  which  have  at  no  time  been  the  teaching  of 
the  Church.  Of  these  peculiar  opinions  and  explanations 
the  Jansenist  party  took  possession,  formed  them  into  a  com- 
plete and  coherent  system,  and  drew  conclusions  from  the 
premises  in  their  own  way.  Such  portions  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  works  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  partly  also  in  his  later  writings,  were  either 
rendered  subordinate  to  these  dogmas  (of  absolute  election 
and  reprobation,  and  of  the  infallible  or  irresistible  action  of 
grace — adjutorium  quo),  or  they  were  ignored  or  explained 
away.  In  this,  and  in  no  other  way,  did  that  which  we  call 
Jansenism  take  its  rise.  This  can  be  denied  by  no  theologian 
who  has  studied  the  two  things,  Jansenism  and  the  works  of 
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St.  Augustine,  accurately  and  in  the  sources  themselves,  and 
who  has  not  derived  his  notions  of  the  one  and  the  other  from 
mere  compendia. 

From  this,  however,  it  appears  to  follow  that  Jansenius 
and  his  school  were  not  altogether  in  the  wrong  when  they 
proudly  called  themselves  the  disciples  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
when  they  wrote  voluminous  works  to  prove  the  conformity 
of  their  theology  with  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enter  fully  and  with  the  requisite  distinctions 
into  the  merits  of  that  controversy.  It  will  be  enough  to 
examine,  concerning  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  the  opi- 
nions of  the  most  eminent  among  the  older  divines, — of  men 
whose  judgment  ha»  ever  been  of  peculiar  weight  in  the 
Church.  We  shall  find  in  the  whole  Church,  -from  the  six- 
teenth century  downwards,  a  perpetual  protest  against  Au- 
gustine's later  theory  of  predestination,  and  of  the  consequent 
resistlessness  of  grace  and  denial  of  free-will,  sometimes  loudly 
and  distinctly  uttered,  sometimes  with  more  forbearance  and 
reserve,  according  to  the  position  and  character  of  individual 
writers. 

I  will  begin  with  one  whose  name  shines  like  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  among  those  who  in  the  sixteenth  century 
laboured  to  reform  and  to  restore  the  Church,  Cardinal  Sa- 
dolet,  Bishop  of  Carpentras.  To  him  it  appeared  intolerable 
that  Augustine,  herein  forsaking  the  doctrine  of  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  fathers  before  him,  should  have  asserted  the  theory 
of  absolute  election,  according  to  which  God  bestows  His  grace 
on  a  few  only,  and  abandons  the  rest  of  mankind  to  misery 
and  perdition.*  He  does  not  hesitate  to  add,  that  modern, 
heretics  (Luther  and  Calvin)  had  taken  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  develop  their  theory  of  the  bondage-of  the 
will,  and  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the  authority  of  .holy, 
men  (Augustine  and  Eulgentius).  Had  Sadolet  lived  a  cen- 
tury later,  what  would  he  have  said  to  the  book  of  Jansenius  ?. 

Some  years  earlier,  another  Cardinal,  the  Dominican  Tho- 
mas de  Vio  (Cajetanus),  one  of  the  most  learned  and  able  theo^ 
logians  of  his  time,  had  declared  that  as  St.  Thomas,  in  com- 
bating the  doctrine  of  Averroes,  had  strayed  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  namely,  by  asserting  that  the  heavens  are  animated 
by  the  intellect  that  moves  them,  so  too  it  had  happened  to 
St.  Augustine  in  his  dispute  with  the  Pelagians.-f:  Cardinal 

•  "  Ex  altera  parte,  etsi  ab  ea  stet  doctor  maximus  idemque  gravissimus  et 
sanctissimus  vir  (Augustinus),  tamen  durum  admodum  mihi  videtur,  quodque 
illabi  non  facile  queat  ad  sensus  nostros,  si  omnino  a  nobis  uihil  sit,  quod  valeut 
ad  obtiuendam  gratiam,"  &c.  (Com.  in  ep  ad  Rom.  lib.  ii.) 

f  "  Sustinent  autem  verba  hanc  glossam,  quia  quando  contra  Averroem  erat 
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Augustine  Valerius,  Bishop  of  Verona,  the  friend  of  St. 
Charles,  expresses  the  same  idea  in  another  way  in  his  work 
on  ecclesiastical  eloquence,  when  he  warns  the  clergy  to  ivad 
the  works  of  St.  Augustine  with  especial  caution,  as  very  able 
men  had  been  led  into  error  by  them.*  It  is  probable  that  he 
had  in  his  eye  Thomas  Bradwardine,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  was  afterwards  so  often  cited  by  the  Calvin ists, 
and  his  contemporary  Gregory  of  Rimini,  General  of  the 
Augustinians,  whose  writings  exercised  so  great  an  influence 
over  Luther. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  theologians  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  particular  felt  and  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning St.  Augustine  on  the  question  of  election  and  free-will. 
I  will  let  four  of  them  speak :  Genebrard  Archbishop  of  Aix, 
Claude  de  Xaintes  Bishop  of  Evreux,  Cornelius  Mussus 
Bishop  of  Bitonto,  and  Ambrosius  Catharinus  Archbishop  of 
Conza.  In  the  epistle  to  Charles  IX.,  prefixed  to  his  edition 
of  Origen,  Genebrard  distinctly  avows  that,  in  the  contro- 
versy with  the  Pelagians,  St.  Augustine  did  not  do  justice  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will.-j-  Claude  de  Xaintes  points  out  the 
novelty  of  the  Augustinian  theory  of  election,  and  laments 
that  he  should  have  forsaken  the  common  doctrine  of  the 
earlier  fathers,  which  was  founded  on  Scripture.}:  Mussus, 
in  consequence  of  his  great  reputation  as  an  ecclesiastical 
orator,  held  the  office  of  preacher  to  the  council  during  its 
first  period.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Romans  he  exhorts 
his  readers  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree influenced  by  Augustine  in  the  doctrine  of  election  and 
the  lot  of  unbaptised  infants  ;§  and  he  appeals  to  the  saint 
himself,  who  would  certainly  not  approve  that  so  many  great 
fathers  should  be  abandoned  in  order  that  he  alone  should  be 
followed. 

sermo,  fas  erat  declinare  in  oppositum,  ut  Augustinus  contra  Pelagianos  fecit" 
(In  Summain  6.  Thomee,  p.  L  q.  70,  art.  5). 

*  "  Beati  Augustini  scripta  clerici  caute  admodum  legant.  Ita  enim  acumine 
ingenii  priestitit,  et  de  rebus  difficilibus  tarn  subtiliter  disputavit,  ut  non  mediocri 
ingenio  przediti  viri  ejus  libros  legentes  in  errores  aliquando  lapsi  sint"  (De  Rhe- 
torica  Eccles.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xlii.). 

f  "  Sic  idemqui  supra  Augustinus  fuit  iniquior  interdum  libero  arbitrio,  quod 
Pelagianos  haberet  in  procinctu,  nihil  aliud  extollentes  quam  vires  liberi  arbitrii, 
Dei  autem  gratiae  minimum  tribuentes." 

£  "  Pour  resolution  de  ma  foy,  lasoumettant  au  jugement  de  1'eglise  catholique, 
j'estimeque  S.  Augustin,  d'une  ardeur  contre  les  Pelagiens,  s'est  un  peu  trop  pre- 
cipite"  a  me'priser  la  science  et  le  con?entement  de  ses  ancestres,  attendu  qu'ils 
ont  bon  fondement  en  1'escriture,  et  qu'ils  ne  conviennent  en  rien  avec  le  Pela- 
gianisme,  qu'ils  e"difient  plus  les  consciences,  et  les  excitent  a  travailler  a  bien  faire 
moyennant  la  grace  de  Dieu"  (Athe'isme  de  Calvin,  tit.  de  la  Predestination). 

§  '•  Non  ergo  vos  moveat  Augustinus  vel  tantillum.  Hoc  est  enim  illi  pecu- 
liare,  ut  cum  aliquem  expugnat  errorem,  tanta  vehementia  ilium  exaggeret,  ut 
alter!  opposite  causam  prsebere  videatur." 
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The    opinion   of  the  Dominican    Ambrosius    Catharinus 
(Politi)  seems  to  me  of  peculiar  weight.     He  was  the  first 
theologian  in  Europe  who  combated  the  errors  of  Luther  in 
a  dignified,  profound,  and  strictly  theological  manner;  and 
he  continued  to  be  the  chief  opponent  of  the  Protestant  sys- 
tem, particularly  when  it  threatened  to  invade  Italy.     He, 
was  eminent,  not  only  in  dogmatic  divinity,  but  also  as  an 
interpreter  of  Scripture,  as  he  proved  by  his  commentary  on 
the  apostolic  epistles  ;  and  the  Pope  had  specially  selected 
him  as  one  of  those  who  were  to  take  part  in  the  Council  of 
Trent.     From  the  experience  he  acquired  in  his  controversy 
with  the  Protestants,  he  became  so  determined  an  enemy  of 
the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  predestination,  that  he  opposed 
it  with  twenty-five  arguments  in  his  commentary.    He  clearly 
and  forcibly  points  out  the  novelty  of  St.  Augustine's  teach- 
ing ;  and  refers  to  his  admission  that  he  could  not  answer  one 
of  the  chief  objections  to  it,  and  to  the  contradictions  in  which 
he  involved  himself,  more  particularly  in  his  book  De   Cor- 
reptione  et  Gratia.* 

Whilst  Sadolet,  in  his  letters  to  his  friends,  openly  avers 
that  Augustine  sacrifices  the  freedom  of  the  will,-f-  the  cele- 
brated Dominican  Sixtus  of  Sienna,  perhaps  the  most  learned 
divine  the  order  at  that  time  possessed,  says  the  same  thing, 
but  in  the  milder  form  of  Genebrard  ;  the  holy  doctor,  he 
says,  sometimes  ascribes  to  free-will  less  than  is  due.£  An- 
other eminent  contemporary,  Jerome  Osorio,  Bishop  of  Silves 

*  "  Primus  et  unus  (Augustinus)  istud  de  massa  perditionis  commentum  in- 
duxit  et  suadere  conatus  est.  Ipse  enim  sentiens  se  dicere  dura  minis  inducens 
contra  se  argumentutn  quod  modo  diximus"  (that  it  is  "  mera  delusio  et  elisio  sine 
causa"  that  God  should  extend  His  grace  to  the  reprobate,  but  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  not  remain  in  it)  "  fatetur  se  solutionem  nescire."  Of  Augustine's 
proposition,  "  Quod  Deus  nollet  hominemnon  praedestinatum,  cui  dederatgratiam, 
posse  perseverare,"  Catharinus  says,  "quod  est  incredibilissimum ;"  and  that 
Augustine  had  in  consequence  so  grossly  contradicted  himself  in  the  same  book 
(Ambrosius  Catharinus  in  omnes  divi  Pauli  Epistolas  Commentaria,  Paris,  1566, 
folio,  p.  88).  The  Jesuit  Annat  observes  upon  his  severe  judgment  on  St.  Au- 
gustine :  "  Tanta  cseterorum  doctorum  conspintio  satis  ostendit,  Catharinum  hac 
in  re  non  ut  Catbarinum,  qui  suo  saepe  ingenio  nimium  indulsit,  sed  ut  ecclesiee 
catholicse  archiepiscopum  et  doctorem  id  sensisse  hac  in  parte,  quod  nequaquam 
abhorreret  a  coramuni  sensu  eorum  etiam  cum  quibus  egit  in  Tridentino  cui  inter- 
fuit"  (Augustinus  a  Bajanis  vindicates,  Par.  1652,  4to,  p.  866).  Cardinal  Noris, 
in  his  Vindicate  Augustinianes  (Op.  ed.  Veron.  i.  1 119),  endeavours  to  weaken  the 
force  of  this  by  the  fact  that  Catharinus  wrote  his  work  De  1'rcedestinatione  in 
1541,  therefore  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  when  he  was  not  yet  a  Bishop; 
but  the  above  passage  is  from  a  work  dedicated  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  which  must 
consequently  have  been  written  after  1550. 

•{•  "  Primum  tibi  prcedico,  me  in  ilia  de  libero  arbitrio  sententia  non  omnino 
assentiri  Augustino,  qui  libertatem  nostrae  voluntatis  perspicue  aufert ;  dumque 
Dei  gloriam  maxime  complecti  vult,  videtur  mihi  illi  derogare  aliquid  potius 
quam  quod  videatur  tribuere"  (Epistolse,  lib.  ix.  ep.  10)... 

J  Bibliotheca  Sancta,  p.  875. 
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in  Portugal,  goes  farther  in  his  strictures  on  the  Augustinian 
^doctrine  of  grace  and  predestination.  He  shows  that  the 
•whole  Church,  for  the  first  four  centuries,  the  long  list  of 
fathers  from  Clement  to  Jerome,  held  that  the  divine  decree 
respecting  the  eternal  salvation  of  man  is  dependent  on  the 
•  eternal  knowledge  which  God  has  of  the  man's  free  actions; 
and  that  St.  Augustine,  who  was  originally  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, ultimately  deviated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  fathers  and 
from  himself.*  Then  follows  a  powerful  and  detailed  refu- 
.tation.of  Augustine's  doctrine,  in  which  Osorio  particularly 
represents  to  the  Angustinians  and  Thomists  of  his  day  the 
Absurdity  of  speaking  of  a  sufficient  grace,  when,  according 
to  their  system,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  man,  and  therefore  utterly 
insufficient.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add,  that  this  work  of 
Osorio  was  reprinted,  together  with  his  other  writings,  at 
Rome,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  in  .1592. 

The  opinion  of  Osorio  is  also  that  of  the  best  commentator 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Maldonatus.  He  too  reproaches  the 
Augustinian  doctrine  with  its  novelty,  and  with  being  in  con- 
.tradiction  with  the  whole  Greek  Church  ;f  and  he  shows  how 
forced  is  the  construction  which  the  saint  puts  upon  certain 
passages  of  St.  Paul,  such  as  1  Tim.  ii.  4.^ 

With  these  men  we  need  not  hesitate  to  associate  in  the 
present  question  one  of  the  greatest  saints  and  most  enlight- 
ened theologians  of  the  last  three  centuries,  St.  Francis  of 
Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva.  Attentive  readers  of  his  beauti- 
ful, consoling,  and  edifying  treatise  De  V Amour  de  Dieu  are 
aware  of  the  theory  to  which  he  adheres  respecting  the 
relation  of  the  divine  decree  to  the  salvation  of  man.  In  a 
letter  to  the  eminent  Jesuit  divine  Lessius  he  speaks  distinctly 
on  this  head.  He  rejoices  that  Lessius  had  maintained  that 
opinion,  "  so  ancient,  so  consoling,  and  so  fully  authorised  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  taken  in  their  natural  sense, 
namely,  that  men  are  predestined  to  glory  in  consequence  of 
their  foreseen  merits."  He  is  alluding  to  the  singularly 
perspicuous  and  accurate  work,  De  Gratia  efficaci,  Decretis 
divinis,  Libertate  Arbitrii,  et  Preescientia  Dei  conditionata, 
Antwerp,  1610,  4to.  It  is  properly  a  vindication  by  Lessius  of 

*  "  In  bac  eadem  sententia  fuit  Augustinus,  ut  illius  scripta  declarant :  sed 
aliquando  tandem  a  reliquis  omnibus  atque  a  se  ipso  discessit"  (De  Justitia,  lib. 
ix.  cap.  i.). 

t  "  Nam  sententia  Augustini  ante  ilium  inaudita  fuit,  et  post  ilium  nullus 
Graecus  author  earn  secutus  est"  (De  Prsedestinatione,  Maldonati  Opera  varia, 
Paris,  1677,  ii.  107). 

*  "  Quod,  quidquid  dicat  Augustinus,  non  potest  intelligi  nisi  de  singulis  ho- 
minibus  (namely,  that  God  wishes  the  salvation  of  all  men).     Interpretatioues 
enim  D.  Augustini  alienissimse  sunt  a  sensu  D.  Pauli"  (Ibid.  109). 
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his  own  teaching;  for  so  early  as  1587-8  the  theologians  of 
Louvain  and  Douay,  mostly  disciples  of  Baius,  had  condemned 
in  thirty-four  propositions  the  system  of  Lessius  and  of  his 
brother  Jesuit  Hamelius.  Now  Baius  was  the  master  and 
precursor  of  Jansenius ;  and  Baianism,  which  continued  to 
maintain  itself  in  the  Belgian  universities  in  spite  of  a  nomi- 
nal submission  to  the  Bulls  directed  against  it,  was  in  reality 
nothing  but  Jansenism  in  its  first  stage.  The  Jansenists  were 
at  all  times  conscious  that  their  cause  must  stand  or  fall  ac- 
cording as  the  Baianist  system  was  admitted  or  rejected.  This 
is  why  Jansenism  afterwards  made  such  fearful  progress  in 
the  Netherlands,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  account  in  Fenelon's 
correspondence.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  very 
words  of  the  saint,  who  goes  on  to  say:  "  Ce  qui  a  este  pour 
moy  le  sujet  d'une  grande  joye,  ayant  toujours  regarde  cette 
doctrine  comme  la  plus  conforme  a  la  misericorde  de  Dieu  et  a 
sa  grace,  comme  la  plus  approchante  de  la  verite  et  comme  la 
plus  propre  a  nous  porter  a  aimer  Dieu."*  Francis  had  other 
grounds  besides  these  for  abandoning  the  opinion  of  St.  Au- 
gustine ;  for  he  too  had  convinced  himself  that  the  common 
teaching  and  tradition  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries 
was  opposed  to  it,  and  he  has  stated  this  in  plain  terms  in  one  of 
his  letters.-f-  Serry  rebukes  the  saint  for  this,  which,  he  says, 
is  a  false  and  dangerous  opinion  that  has  been  rejected  by  the 
schools.  But  in  this  question,  which  must  be  determined  on 
purely  historical  grounds,  it  matters  not  what  the  Thomists 
and  Augustinians,  in  the  traditional  theology  of  their  schools, 
have  settled  upon  the  point,  or  what  they  have  laid  down  in 
their  lectures.  Among  theologians  of  real  historical  and  pa- 
tristic learning  the  matter  has  never  been  doubtful ;  and 
when  we  find  that  Bossuet,  in  his  posthumous  work  against 
Richard  Simon,  who  surpassed  him  in  knowledge  of  early 
ecclesiastical  literature,  gives  himself  incredible  pains  to  ex- 
plain away  the  fact  of  the  great  difference  between  the  primi- 
tive teaching  of  the  Church  and  the  specific  doctrine  of  St. 
Augustine,  we  must  remember  that  Bossuet  approved  and 
wrote  to  defend  the  work  of  Quesnel,  which  is  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  Jansenism,  and  was  condemned 
after  his  death  by  the  Bull  Unigenittts.  We  can  oppose  to  the 

*  Meyer,  Errata  de  1'Histoire  des  Congregations  de  Auxiliis  composee  par 
I' Abbe"  Le  Blanc,  Liege,  1702,  p.  190 ;  and  CEuvres  completes  de  Saint  l-'rai^ois 
de  Sales,  1850,  iii.  337.  The  Antwerp  Jesuits  preserved  the  original. 

\  This  remarkable  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Serry,  Historia  Cungregationum 
de  Auxiliis,  p.  762,  ed.  Venet.,  who  quotes  lib.  i.  ep.  61  :  "  In  ea  queestione, 
utrum  prsdestinatio  sit  ex  praevisis  mentis,  seu  antiqua  Patrum  qui  Ambrosium 
prsecessere  senteatia  teneatur,  seu  Augustini  aut  Angelici  Doctoris  opinio  pro- 
betur,"  &c. 
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weight  of  his  name  the  authority  of  the  most  learned  among 
the  Augustinians,  Cardinal  Noris,  which  on  this  point  is 
certainly  not  inferior  to  his  own.  In  his  work,  Anonijml 
Scrupuli  evulsi  et  eradicati,  p.  71,  he  concedes  to  Petavius 
what  the  latter  had  incontestably  proved,  that  the  view  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hippo  on  predestination  and  grace  was  new.  He 
moreover  admits  that  Vincent  of  Lerins,  in  his  Connnonito- 
rium,  had  chiefly  Augustine  and  his  doctrine  of  grace  in  view 
in  his  warnings  against  a  deviation  from  the  general  tradition. 
But  he  defends  him  against  the  charge  of  being  an  inno- 
vator in  matters  of  dogma,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  started 
a  new  opinion  only  in  a  matter  which  had  not  yet  been  de- 
cided by  the  Church.* 

Among  the  contemporaries  of  St.  Francis,  we  find  the 
most  subtle  of  the  scholastic  divines,  the  Jesuit  Vasquez,  re- 
peatedly and  expressly  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, especially  his  particularising  of  grace. -j-  But  it  is  time 
to  turn  to  the  theologians  who  wrote  after  Jansenius  and  the 
formation  of  his  school. 

I  have  cited  Bossuet ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  doubts  and 
misinterpretations,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  more  distinctly 
the  position  of  the  great  Bishop  and  doctor  towards  St.  Au- 
gustine and  the  Jansenists.  It  is  true  that  Bossuet  required 
that  a  certain  number  of  passages  in  Quesnel's  voluminous 
work  should  be  altered;  but  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  book  and  the  man  know  that  this  would  have  been  far 
from  enough ;  for  the  Jansenist  ideas,  which  attained  their 
most  concise  expression  in  the  passages  condemned  by  the 
Bull,  constantly  recur,  and  form  the  substance  of  the  book. 
In  order  to  disinfect  it  of  the  heretical  poison,  it  must  have 
undergone  the  same  treatment  as  the  knife  which  had  first  of 
all  a  new  blade  put  on  it,  and  then  a  new  handle  to  match. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  Bossuet  did  not  incline  towards  Jan- 
senism, in  spite  of  his  esteem  and  friendship  for  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party,  and  especially  Arnauld.  The  recently- 
published  journal  of  his  secretary,  the  Abbe  Le  Dieu,  places 
this  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  in  his  Traitc  du  libre  Arbitre  he 
rejects,  on  Thomist  principles,  one  of  St.  Augustine's  chief 
doctrines,  the  distinction  of  the  two  states  before  and  after 
the  fall,  and  the  corresponding  adjutorium  sine  quo  and  adju- 

*  "  Novatores  appellantur  qui  nova  dogmata  orthodoxse  fidei  antiquitus  traditse 
contraria  comminiscuntur,  non  qui  novain  opinionem  in  queestione  nondum  ab 
ecclesia  definite  proponunt." 

f  "  Mini  in  hac  parte  non  probatur  doctrina  S.  Augustini,  sed  existimo  aliter 
philosophandum"  (Comment,  in  lam  2dae  disp.  193,  cap.  iv.).  Compare  what 
he  says,  disp.  132,  cap.  iii. :  "  Ex  ea  opinione  (Augustini)  cogimur  incidere  in 
sententias  Pelagii." 
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torium  quo.  But,  in  the  first  place,  he  set  too  narrow  limits 
to  his  definition  of  Jansenism,  or  to  what  was  in  his  eyes 
objectionable  in  that  system,  and  thought  that  the  scandal  and 
heresy  consisted  in  a  single  article.  Secondly,  he  insisted  that 
a  forbearance,  which  proved  but  too  injurious  to  the  Catho- 
lic cause,  should  be  exhibited  towards  the  Jansenist  leaders. 
The  Abbe  Le  Dieu  records  in  his  Journal  (ii.  70) :  "  Mon- 
seigneur  de  Meaux  a  dit  qu'il  falloit  epargner  M.  Arnauld, 
un  si  grand  homme,  et  par  consequent  son  ami  si  zel£  le 
Pere  Quesuel,  qui  ne  parle  et  n'imprime  que  pour  sa  justifi- 
cation." Lastly,  he  repudiated  and  combated  whatever  could 
tend  to  call  in  question  the  authority  of  his  beloved  and  re- 
vered Augustine,  although  he  himself  was  rather  a  Thomist 
than  an  Augustinian ;  and  yet,  in  defending  free-will  against 
the  Calvinists,  he  admitted  that  the  Thomist  system  is  bur- 
dened with  insurmountable  difficulties.  Like  other  heresies, 
Jansenism  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  Church  through 
the  discussions  brought  about,  in  its  later  period,  by  the  Bull 
Unigenitus.  Just  as  Arianism  was  of  incalculable  use,  by  im- 
pelling the  Church  to  a  more  accurate  definition  and  a  more 
complete  development  of  the  dogma  of  the  Son  and  of  His 
relation  to  the  Father,  and  by  proving  to  divines  that  many 
expressions  which  the  ante-Nicene  fathers  do  not  hesitate 
to  use  were  exceptionable  because  of  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  them,  so  Jansenism  too,  in  spite  of  the  unspeakable 
injury  which  it  inflicted  on  the  Church,  especially  in  France 
and  the  Netherlands,  had  a  very  beneficial  influence.  It 
opened  the  eyes  of  those  theologians  who  were  not  held  cap- 
tive by  the  systems  of  the  schools,  whether  Thomism,  Augus- 
tinianism,  or  Congruism,  and  convinced  them  that  no  system 
could  maintain  itself  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Church,  or 
could  effectually  defend  Christianity  against  the  assaults  of 
an  unbelieving  philosophy,  which,  by  assuming  an  absolute 
predestination,  with  its  natural  and  inevitable  consequence, 
the  particular  and  therefore  irresistible  and  infallible  action 
of  grace,  shakes  that  which  is  the  pillar  of  all  true  religion, 
the  free-will  and  moral  responsibility  of  man ;  and  in  reality 
represents  as  the  true  cause  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  great 
part  of  mankind  not  the  will  of  the  creature  but  the  will  of 
God,  who  places  or  leaves  His  creatures  in  a  position  brought 
about  independently  of  their  own  personal  will,  in  which  they 
are  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  for  their  own  sal- 
vation. Jansenism  did  not  become  a  dangerous  heresy  by 
attributing  to  St.  Augustine  a  system  arbitrarily  conceived 
and  totally  foreign  to  the  great  doctor.  Let  us  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  what  Jansenius  was,  and  what  he  wanted.  He  was 
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a  pious,  learned,  and  zealous  Bishop,  who  had  upheld  the 
cause  of  the  Church  against  the  Protestants  with  distinguished 
success ;  who,  after  studying  for  thirty  years  the  writings  of 
St.  Augustine,  had  at  last  produced  a  work  which,  when 
dying,  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  See,  and 
in  which  he  cites  on  every  page  the  words  of  the  master,  and 
desires  only  to  work  out  his  ideas  and  to  reduce  them  to  sci- 
entific unity  and  a  systematic  form.  That  such  a  man,  whose 
good  faith  cannot  be  called  in  question,  should  have  failed 
utterly  in  the  labour  of  his  whole  life,  and  have  entirely  mis- 
taken the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine,  is  hardly  credible ;  nor 
can  it  be  believed  that  men  so  distinguished  for  their  piety, 
genius,  and  learning,— men  who,  setting  their  Jansenism  aside, 
were  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  literature  of  France,  such 
as  Arnauld,  Nicole,  Tillemont,  Hermant,  Sacy,  &c., — could  be 
deluded  by  the  book  of  Jansenius  alone.  These  men,  who,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  were,  next  to  Bossuet,  the  best,  the  most 
dreaded,  and  the  most  victorious  antagonists  of  the  Protestant 
errors,  were  fully  in  earnest  with  their  claim  to  the  title  of  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Augustine,  They  studied  his  writings  daily  ;  Ar- 
nauld, for  instance,  knew  some  of  them  almost  by  heart ;  and 
yet  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  too  obstinately  blind  to  see 
through  the  pretended  deception  of  Jansenius.  He  that  can 
believe  this,  must  at  least  admit  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  mind  presents  no  other  instance  of  a  similar  delusion. 
Jansenism  was  condemned  and  cast  out  of  the  Church  because 
it  clung  blindly  to  the  authority  of  a  single  man — holy  indeed, 
and  singularly  gifted,  but  yet  liable  to  error;  and  because, 
despising  all  others  in  comparison  with  him,  it  tried  to  compel 
the  whole  Church  to  submit  unconditionally  to  his  single  dic- 
tation— because  it  claimed  for  the  great  Bishop  a  position  in 
the  Church  against  which  he  himself  had  protested,  and  which 
he  had  positively  refused  for  himself  as  well  as  for  every 
other  writer.  Hence  nearly  all  the  divines  who  have  written 
on  grace  and  election  against  the  Jansenists  argue  that  the 
authority  of  St.  Augustine  alone  is  not  supreme  and  conclu- 
sive on  these  points.  They  commonly  appeal  to  the  famous 
words  of  Pope  Celestine :  *'  Profundiores  vero,  difficilioresque 
partes  incurrentium  quaestionuni,  quas  latius  pertractarunt 
qui  haereticis  restiterunt,  sicut  non  audemus  contemnere,  ita 
non  necesse  habemus  adstruere,"  &c.  ;*  and  this  even  when, 
on  particular  points,  they  afterwards  seek  to  weaken  the 
effect  of  certain  passages  quoted  against  them  by  interpreta- 
tions which  are  sometimes  extremely  far-fetched. 

*  See,  for  instance,  Jac.  Robbe,  Tractatus  de  Gratia  Dei,  Paris,  1780,  i.  118 ; 
also  Assermet,  Tonrnely,  and  others. 
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If  I  am  required  to  cite  other  eminent  theologians  who 
expressly  or  implicitly  admit  that  the  Jansenist  doctrines  are 
at  least  partially  borrowed  from  the  later  writings  of  St. 
Augustine,  I  would  quote  the  Jesuits  Petavius,  Adam,  De- 
champs,  Cardinal  Sfondrati,  andLanguet  Archbishop  of  Sens. 
I  would  point  out  especially  the  tenth  book  of  the  Dogmata 
Theoloyica  of  Petavius,  and  in  particular  the  passage,  cap.  v. 
no.  1,  on  the  dura  et  immitis  sententia,  with  the  admission  of 
the  Dominican  Serry  that  the  great  theologian  endeavours 
throughout  this  book  to  demonstrate  "  Augustinum  apostoli 
(Pauli)  mentem  minus  feliciter  attigisse  atque  ab  ea  toto  ccelo 
aberrasse."*  Consider  also  what  he  says  in  an  earlier  work  :*f* 
"  Non  enim  pauca  neque  contemnenda  sunt  Augustini  dog- 
mata, quae  vel  ecclesiae  universae  vel  theologorum  aut  om- 
nium aut  multorum  nee  infimi  subsellii  judicio  reprobantur." 

About  the  same  time  the  Paris  Jesuit  Adam,  who  com- 
bated, under  the  name  of  Calvin,  the  Jansenism  which  was 
just  beginning  to  appear,  spoke  yet  more  strongly.  His  own 
position  towards  St.  Augustine  he  defines  as  follows :  "  Je 
tiens  le  milieu  entre  Pelage  et  Calvin  :  car  si,  adoucissant  les 
paroles  de  S.  Augustin,  je  descendois  trop  bas,  je  serois  pela- 
gien  ;  et  si  je  demeurois  dans  leur  elevation,  je  serois  cal- 
viniste."J  He  affirms  "  que  les  livres  de  ce  saint  et  savant 
docteur  sont  couverts  de  tenebres  et  de  nuages  ;  que  sa  doc- 
trine est  tres  embarrassee,  puisqu'il  n'y  en  a  point  qui  le  soit 
davantage  que  celle  qui  en  apparence  se  combat  elle-meme : 
qu'il  n'est  pas  si  heureux  dans  le  choix  de  ses  sentences  et 
des  fondemens  sur  lesquels  il  les  appuie,  qu'il  ne  laisse  a.  nos 
entendemens  la  liberte  tout  entiere  de  retenir  leur  consente- 
ment,  et  de  deTendre  un  parti  contraire  a  celui  qu'il  protege. 
— II  s'est  jete  dans  des  extr^mites  dangereuses — il  a  parle* 
avec  exces  dans  les  matieres  de  la  grace  et  de  la  pre"destina- 
tion."§  He  confesses  that  if  St.  Augustine  is  accepted  as 
arbiter,  his  Jansenist  adversary  wins  the  day :  "  Ces  opinions 
de  Calvin  sont  exprime'es  en  quelques  endroits  des  livres  de  S. 
Augustin,  si  vous  suivez  le  dehors  des  termes.  II  me  suffit 
d'obliger  mon  ennemi  a  confesser  que  S.  Augustin  a  parle 
exte"rieurement  en  faveur  des  deux  partis,  de  celui  de  Teglise 
et  de  celui  de  Calvin  ;  et  sur  cet  aveu  le  tirer  hors  de  com- 
bat, et  porter  le  combat  dans  le  champs  des  conciles  et  des 
peres."  He  calls  certain  propositions  of  the  father  farouches, 

*  Historia  Congregationum  de  Auxiliis,  lib.  J.  cap.  xix.  p.  115,  ed.  Venet. 
f  De  Tridentini  Concilii    Interpretation  et  S.  Augustini  Doctrina,  Paris, 
1649,  p.  54. 

J  Calvin  ddfait  par  soi-meme,  Paris,  1651,  p'.  640. 
§  Ibid.  pp.  614,581,  626,  369. 
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,  cruels,  and  even  says,  "  que  son  sentiment  (de  la  pre- 
destination) et  du  partage  des  elus  et  des  r^prouv^s  sur  le 
fondement  du  p6che  originel  lui  cause  de  1'horreur."* 

Etienne  Dechamps,  rector  of  the  Jesuit  College  in  Paris, 
and  one  of  the  best  divines  of  the  order,  has  devoted  a  volume 
of  336  pages  in  folio  to  prove  Jansenius  S.  August  ini  pa- 
tr  unique  corruptor.-\-  But  in  1664,  long  after  the  appear- 
ance of  that  work,  he  writes  to  the  Prince  de  Conti  :  "  Le 
grand  principe  de  Calvin  est  que  par  le  peche  d'Adam  la 
liberte  est  devenue  une  necessite,  —  ex  libertate  facia  est  ne- 
cessitas,  —  et  par  consequent  que  nous  n'avons  plus  la  liberte^ 
qui  exclut  la  necessite.  Or  il  est  evident  qu'on  trouve  dans 
tous  les  ouvrages  de  S.  Augustin  contre  les  Pelagiens  un 
grand  nombre  de  passages  qui  semblent  expres  et  forinels 
pour  ce  principe  de  Calvin."^  Like  Adam,  he  speaks  of  Cal- 
vin, but  means  Jansenius. 

In  naming  Cardinal  Sfondrati  in  company  with  these  Je- 
suits, I  have  in  my  eye  what  he  says  in  his  Nodus  prcedes- 
tinationis  dissolutus,§  of  the  danger  which  the  writings  of 
Augustine  present  to  those  who  adopt  his  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination. || 

Finally,  I  shall  conclude  this  list  of  authorities  with  a 
quotation  from  a  prelate  who  was  the  ornament  of  the  French 
episcopate,  the  best  divine  among  the  Bishops  of  his  time, 
and  who  was  honoured  in  Rome  as  the  foremost  adversary  of 
the  later  Jansenists.  In  his  Premiere  Instruction  pastorale  of 
1718,  p.  95,  against  the  appellants,  Languet,  then  Bishop  of 
Soissons,  adopts  the  words  of  Dupin  on  St.  Augustine  (Bib- 
liotkeque  Eccles.  iii.  387),  "  qu'il  s'est  souvent  eloigne  des 
sentimens  de  ceux  qui  Favoient  pr£ced£,  pour  suivre  une 
route  toute  nouvelle,  soit  dans  les  explications  de  1'ecriture, 
soit  dans  les  opinions  des  theologiens,"  with  the  reservation 
afterwards  added  by  Dupin  himself  in  his  Retractation  : 
"  C'est  ce  que  je  n'ai  nullement  entendu  des  dogmes  de  foi, 

•  Calvin  ddfait  par  soi-meme,  Paris,  1651,  pp.  639,  661,  667. 

f  It  appeared  first  under  the  assumed  name  of  A  ntonius  Ricardus,  1645.  It 
was1  republished  at  Paris  by  Souciet,  1728,  under  the  title  "  De  Hseresi  Jan- 
seniana  ab  Apostolica  Sede  merito  proscripta," 

J  These  letters,  with  the  answers  of  the  prince,  who  was  inclined  to  favour 
Jansenism,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  "  Bibliotheque  interessante,  ou  Re- 
cueil  de  Monumens  qui  servent  a.  demontrer  le  supreme  empire  de  Dieu  sur  la 
volonte  de  I'homme,"  Francfort  (Paris),  1773,  vol.  ii. 

§  Pars  i.  §  1,  no.  17,  p.  96,  ed.  Colon.  1708. 

||  On  account  of  its  anti-Augustinian  tone  this  book  excited  the  ill-will  of 
two  prelates  who  were  favourable  to  the  Jansenists.  Cardinal  de  Noailles  and 
Le  Tellier  Archbishop  of  llheims,  and  of  Bossuet,  who  was  united  with  them  on 
this  point  ;  they  denounced  it  in  Rome,  and  drew  up  a  severe  censure  upon  it: 
but  it  was  in  vain,  and  in  Rome  nothing  was  found  to  object  to  in  it. 
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mais  de  quelques  opinions,  qui  ne  sont  regardees  par  les 
theologiens  que  comme  de  simples  opinions."  Languet  con- 
cludes from  this  that  we  must  seek  to  reconcile  Augustine 
with  the  other  fathers  ;  but  that  this  must  be  done,  not  ac- 
cording to  our  private  opinion,  but  taking  for  our  guide  the 
decisions  of  the  Church.  This  is  intelligible  enough. 

So  much  at  least  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said,  that 
the  writer  of  the  passage  on  the  paternity  of  Jansenism,  if, 
as  I  doubt  not,  he  understood  it  with  the  above  restrictions, 
finds  himself  in  very  good,  I  may  say,  in  most  select  com- 
pany. I  know  none  better  in  the  Church. 

#    ********* 
******  3d  November  1858. 
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MUST  we  conclude  from  Mr.  Buckle's  popularity  that  the 
positive  philosophy  which  he  assumes  as  true,  and  on  which 
he  founds  his  reasoning,  is  congenial  to  the  thoughts  and 
temper  of  the  English  mind  ?  That  we  are  so  hard,  practical, 
and  unreflecting,  that  it  is  a  comfort  to  us  to  have  the  contro- 
versy about  free-will  and  election  reduced  to  a  mere  question 
of  stomach,  religion  to  dread  of  earthquakes,  and  Providence 
to  registrar -generals'  reports  ?  That  as  a  new  quack  medicine 
soon  becomes  popular,  so  does  any  system  which  promises  to 
substitute  a  new  arid  easy  method  for  an  old  and  complicated 
one  ?  Knowledge  at  first  is  both  widely  spread  and  shallow ; 
as  it  grows  deeper,  it  comes  to  be  more  confined.  In  its  in- 
fancy, when  it  is  not  knowledge  but  only  opinion,  every  one 
shares  it ;  the  peasant's  opinion  is  as  good  as  the  peer's,  and 
he  has  as  much  right  to  maintain  it.  But  when  observations 
have  accumulated,  and  the  system  has  acquired  the  propor- 
tions of  a  science,  it  becomes  confined  to  those  few  professors 
and  students  who  can  afford  to  devote  time  to  its  study.  For 
instance,  when  the  art  of  statuary  was  in  its  first  rudiments, 
every  body  might  have  set  up  to  be  his  own  sculptor;  but 
when  the  art  is  advanced,  and  a  Phidias  has  arisen,  sculpture 
is  set  apart  as  the  occupation  of  a  few  skilled  workmen. 
When  clothes  were  only  fig-leaves  or  calves-skins,  every  man 
might  have  been  his  own  tailor.  When  astronomy  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  any  star-gazer  knew  as 
much  as  the  astronomers.  So  little  was  known,  that  every 
body  might  soon  learn  the  whole  sum  of  knowledge.  It  was 
science  in  a  nut-shell,  at  the  level  of  the  lowest  intelligence. 
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Every  one  had  an  equal  right  to  theorise ;  not  enough  was 
known  to  take  it  out  of  the  domain  of  private  judgment. 
But  now  the  profound  labours  of  astronomers  for  three  cen- 
turies have  given  certainty  to  the  science,  have  removed  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  people  to  those  of  the  professors,  and 
have  made  it  a  matter  of  observation  and  law,  not  of  guess- 
work and  fancy.  And  what  has  been  the  consequence  ?  The 
people  have  been  obliged  to  leave  off  their  crude  opinions, 
and  to  listen  to  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  laws  of  science. 
So  in  chemistry  and  geology :  half  a  century  ago  every  one 
thought  himself  capable  of  deciding  about  them ;  so  little 
was  known  in  the  way  of  fact,  that  public  judgment  had  no 
grounds  to  stand  upon,  and  so  stood  on  theological  or  any 
other  ground  that  occurred  to  it;  and  thus  whatever  was  held, 
was  necessarily  held  as  a  private  speculation.  Now  the  ac- 
cumulation of  observed  facts  is  so  great,  that  no  one  pretends 
to  an  opinion  except  when  founded  on  reasoning  from  the 
facts,  that  is,  on  science. 

Hence  we  see  why  a  new  and  quack  science  is  so  popular. 
People  soon  get  sick  of  subjects  they  cannot  use  for  small- 
talk,  and  on  which  they  know  that  their  opinions  are  worth- 
less. A  new  system  arises,  of  which  nothing  is  known ;  about 
which  any  spoony  may  be  as  wise  as  the  wisest,  and  every 
sciolist  can  chatter:  it  is  the  harvest-field  of  humbug,  the 
arsenal  of  ignorance ;  so  it  becomes  at  once  the  talk  of  the 
nation.  In  our  own  days  we  have  seen  the  rise  of  such  new 
sciences.  Take  for  examples,  in  medicine,  Morrison's  hygeian 
system  and  homoeopathy  ;  in  metaphysics,  positivism  ;  and  in 
morals,  phrenology. 

All  these  are  cases  in  point.  Medicine,  as  studied  by  the 
faculty,  whatever  may  be  its  uncertainties,  is  a  science  which 
requires  years  of  application,  depends  on  the  comparison  of  a 
multitude  of  facts,  and  is  therefore  confined  to  its  professors. 
Hahnemann  or  Morrison  suggests  a  ne%v  system,  which,  simply 
because  it  is  new,  rests  on  few  observations,  and  is  rather  a 
hypothesis  than  a  proven  theory.  But  for  this  very  reason 
it  is  short  and  easy;  every  one  can  read  its  brief  exposition  ; 
it  is  a  very  paradise  for  quacks:  so  the  people  seizes  upon  it, 
and  takes  globules,  or  doses  itself  with  Morrison's  pills,  ex- 
pecting to  be  cured  by  them  of  sore  throats,  broken  bones, 
and  corns.  Simplify  medicine  to  the  administration  of  but 
one  remedy,  and  then  every  man  may  be  his  own  doctor. 
But  at  the  same  time  medicine  loses  the  form  of  a  science, 
and  only  becomes  attractive  because  every  one  can  have  a 
finger  in  the  pie,  because  each  old  crone  can  exercise  her 
dear  private  judgment  upon  it.  When  medicine  is  a  science, 
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the  laity  know  they  can  have  no  voice  in  it ;  the  moment  it  is 
reduced  to  an  ignorance,  it  straightway  belongs  to  their  do- 
main :  every  man  becomes  his  own  doctor,  because  all  real 
doctrine  is  lost. 

Metaphysics  have  fared  still  worse  than  medicine.  On 
one  side  we  have  had  the  insane  spiritualism  of  the  mesmerists 
and  table-tippers,  and  on  the  other  the  cold  materialism  of 
the  positivists.  The  shallow  trumpery  of  each  school  has 
been  greedily  sucked  down,  because  it  pretended  to  be  an 
easy  solution  of  questions  over  which  the  most  abstruse  phi- 
losophers had  broken  their  brains  in  vain,  and  because  it 
promised  a  ready  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  metaphysical 
science,  so  distasteful,  not  to  the  British  public  only,  but  to 
the  whole  future  "  Republic  of  the  West."  But  yet,  whatever 
we  may  think,  do  what  we  can,  we  are  all  of  us  metaphysi- 
cians in  our  way.  We  all  see  in  external  things  more  than  we 
can  possibly  see  of  them,  more  than  objects  can  show  us  or 
our  senses  teach  us.  In  judging  of  the  nature  of  what  we 
see,  we  all  of  us  go  beyond  the  nature  which  speaks  to  our 
senses.  None  of  us  ever  saw  substance,  soul,  spirit,  or  God ; 
yet  we  all  know  and  decide-  something  about  these  things. 
Who  taught  us  this  ?  Not  our  senses  ;  not  that  reason  which 
is  only  the  supplement  of  our  senses,  and  which  the  positivist 
maintains  to  be  our  only  rational  faculty ;.  but  a  more  inward 
reason,  that  lies  deeper  than  sense,  and  which  an  ill-informed 
ill-regulated  reason  hates  to  dive  into  as  much  as  a  guilty 
conscience  hates  self-examination.  We  don't  like  entering 
into  ourselves,  because  it  gives  our  self-love  too  unpleasant  a 
shock ;  our  internal  condition  is  too  mortifying  a  subject ;  our 
enfeebled  soul  holds  itself  in  horror,  and  fearing  to  look 
within,  fastens  itself  on  the  follies  of  others,  and  so  feeds  its 
own. 

Here  too  is  the  phrenologist's  boast — to  have  got  rid  of 
the  necessity  of  any  thought  that  goes  deeper  than  observa- 
tion, or  that  underlies  the  experience  of  the  senses.  And 
they  have  gone  quite  frantic  with  joy  at  their  supposed  dis- 
covery. Cicero  turned  poet  to  congratulate  Rome  on  his  dis- 
covery of  Catiline's  conspiracy — 0  fortunalam  natam  me  con- 
sule  Romam !  The  phrenologists  rise  early  and  cry  out  in 
the  streets  to  congratulate  the  world  on  a  still  more  sublime 
birth,  that  of  the  true  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  constitu- 
tion of  man.  Listen  to  Mr.  Combe's  paean  :  "  Until  phreno- 
logy was  discovered,  the  nature  of  man  was  not  scientifically 
known ;  .  .  .  .  but  after  this  science  shall  have  been  appre- 
ciated and  applied,  clouds  of  darkness,  the  accumulation  of 
ages,  may  be  expected  to  roll  away,  as  if  touched  by  the  rays 
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of  the  meridian  sun,  and  with  them  many  of  the  miseries 
that  attend  total  ignorance  or  imperfect  information  to  dis- 
appear." He  proclaims  the  coming  day  when  phrenology 
shall  reign,  and  laws  be  all  repealed ;  for  "  hitherto  man  has 
been  incapable  of  framing  institutions  in  harmony  with  his 
nature,  of  living  happily,  of  putting  the  precepts  of  Chris- 
tianity into  practice,  because  he  has  been  ignorant  of  his  na- 
ture and  its  relations.  And  this  has  been  because,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  they  did  not  know 
how  to  study  their  subjects  in  a  manner  calculated  to  attain 
true  principles  and  practical  results;  but  now,  by  phrenology, 
the  sciences  of  politics,  legislation,  education,  morals  and  re- 
ligion, will  receive  a  new  basis."  So  all  these  sciences  are  to 
be  reconstructed,  because  somebody  has  discovered  that  as 
distinct  nerves  are  requisite  for  seeing  or  hearing,  so  distinct 
organs  of  the  brain  are  requisite  for  the  different  departments 
of  thinking  and  feeling;  and  that  the  relative  size  of  these 
organs,  and  consequently  the  relative  natural  power  and  dis- 
position of  man,  may  be,  if  not  discovered,  at  least  guessed  at 
by  an  inspection  of  bumps !  No  wonder  that  Combe's  Con- 
stitution of  Man  should  have  been  sold  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, when  it  opened  such  a  short  road  to  knowledge,  and 
promised  to  make  men  politicians,  legislators,  professors,  mo- 
ralists, and  divines,  by  the  simple  process  of  feeling  for  the 
knots  and  furrows  of  the  skull.  "What  a  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge !  But  at  the  same  time  what  a  degradation  of 
science  into  opinion !  what  a  quackery,  what  a  characteristic 
result  of  the  glorification  of  private  judgment ! 

The  first  result  of  this  popularity  of  the  materialisation 
of  what  should  be  spiritual,  of  the  reduction  to  sight  of  what 
should  only  be  objects  of  thought,  is  a  most  wonderful  bump- 
tiousness and  incredible  conceit  in  the  charlatans  who  vend 
this  quack  medicine.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  mediocre 
talent  to  think  itself  a  discoverer,  and  to  take  out  a  patent. 
"When  a  philosopher,"  says  David  Hume,  himself  a  philo- 
sopher not  unamenable  to  his  own  criticisms,  "  has  once  laid 
hold  of  a  favourite  principle,  which  perhaps  accounts  for 
many  natural  effects,  he  extends  the  same  principle  over  the 
whole  creation,  and  reduces  to  it  every  phenomenon,  though 
by  the  most  violent  and  absurd  reasoning.  But  if  this  infir- 
mity of  philosophers  is  to  be  suspected  on  any  occasion,  it  is 
in  their  reasonings  concerning  human  life,  and  the  methods 
of  attaining  happiness."  It  is  just  this  suspiciousness  that 
such  philosophers  will  never  admit.  The  Pyrrhonist  will 
doubt  of  every  ihing  except  the  certainty  of  his  own  conclu- 
sions ;  the  sceptic  is  most  dogmatical  in  proclaiming  the  doubt- 
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fulness  of  all  that  he  doubts  and  other  men  believe.     But 
of  all  ridiculous  dogmatists,  the   class  of  philosophers  that 
we  are  now  describing  is  the  worst.     Our  readers  had  a  taste 
of  Jeremy  Bentham  in  a  late  Number,  and  of  George  Combe 
in  our  last  page.     One  of  the  most  moderate  phrenologists 
whom   we  know  sent  us  his  book,  with  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote,  dear  man,  because  "  he  thought  we  should  like  per- 
haps to  hear  from  a  man  who  has  written  the  book  which, 
after  the  Bible,  if  he  did  not  deceive  himself  very  much,  we 
should  most  appreciate."     There  is  another,  whom  we  may 
call  the  Catholic  phrenologist,  Don  Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler, 
whose  book  of  eleven  hundred  pages,*  double  columns,  comes 
recommended  to  us  by  the  portrait  of  the  author,  born  in 
such  a  place,  at  such  a  time,  by  the  dictamen  of  the  eccle- 
siastical censors  of  Barcelona,  and  by  a  sonnet  addressed  to 
the  author, — "Hail,  O  Cubi,  O  saintly  genius,  blessed  pro- 
pagator of  peace  and  light;  hail,  O  Cubi!"     In  this  work, 
the  author  is  only  rescued  from  the  extravagances  of  Combe 
by  a  rigid  and  external  rule.     In  a  Catholic  country   like 
Spain,  he  was  obliged  to  speak  as  a  Catholic ;  he  was  obliged, 
to  respect  Catholic  truth,  and  to  own  that  the  Church  had 
some  knowledge  of  mankind,  had  some  notion  of  how  the 
precepts  of  Christianity  could  be  and  were  to  be  fulfilled, 
even    before   Gall    and    Spurzheim   arose    with   phrenology 
on  their  wings.     "  A  phrenologist  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  am. 
far  from  saying  that  phrenology  is  all  mental    philosophy, 
is  the  only  true  system  that  can  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
soul.     Where  would  phrenology  be  without  the  system  of 
the  Ego,  which  confirms  the  organology  of  the  brain  by  com- 
paring it  with  our  internal  sensations?....  .  .  .Phrenology 

is  but  a  step  forward  in  the  unlimited  progress  of  mental  phi- 
losophy. It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  it  as  hydropathy, 
homoeopathy,  and  aeropathy  to  medicine"  (exactly  what  we 
said);  "  as  railways  to  transportation  ;  as  spinning-jennies  and 
steam-looms  to  weaving;  as  gas  to  lighting:  it  is  a  means 
the  more,  a  method  the  more,  an  expedient  the  more,  a  step 
in  the  inarrestible  march  of  progressive  amelioration  which 
God  has  assigned  to  man."  And  so  on ;  all  which  seems  to 
show  that,  if  he  dared,  Senhor  Cubi  would  make  as  grand 
claims  as  Combe  for  his  so-called  science. 

"Phrenology,"  says  Combe,  "is  the  most  correct  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  man  that  has  yet  been  given."  Now 
we  will  avow  in  the  outset  that  we  have  no  religious  scruples 
against  phrenology  as  it  may  be  taught,  as  Senhor  Cubi 

*  La  Frenolojia  t  sus  ylorias.     Barcelona,  Castauos,  1853. 
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teaches  it,  with  ecclesiastical  approbation,  in  Spain.  It  is  not 
necessarily  materialistic  because  it  assumes  the  brain  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  thinking  soul,  whose  different  faculties  act 
througn,  and  use  as  instruments,  the  different  cerebral  con- 
volutions. Every  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  soul, 
believes  that  it  is  one  and  the  same  soul  that  thinks,  per- 
ceives, and  feels, — that  sensations  and  perceptions  are  as  pro- 
perly and  exclusively  its  own  acts  as  thought  is.  But  since 
the  soul  feels  and  perceives  through  the  instrumentality  of 
organs,  may  not  the  same  media  be  requisite  for  its  thought  ? 
may  not  a  particular  fibre  of  the  brain  be  as  necessary  for  the 
memory  of  a  sensation  as  the  optic  nerve  for  its  first  reception  ? 
The  soul  acts  through  the  brain  ;  the  brain,  being  matter, 
consists  of  parts ;  why  may  not  each  part  of  this  organ  be 
appropriated  to  a  different  act  or  faculty  of  the  soul  ? 

This  concession  by  no  means  involves  the  necessity  of 
granting  that  phrenologists  have  proved  their  peculiar  localis- 
ation and  division  of  the  organs  of  thought ;  much  less  does 
it  allow  that  a  brain  is  in  any  way  a  necessary  appendage  to 
a  thinking  being,  that  a  soul  could  not  think  without  organs, 
or  that  it  could  not  be  as  well  supplied  with  organs  of  a 
totally  different  composition  and  make.  Phrenologists  have 
placed  in  the  cerebellum  certain  passions,  which  fishes  and 
reptiles,  without  any  cerebellum  at  all,  show  unmistakable 
signs  of.  It  is  not  always  true  that  the  intelligence  of  ani- 
mals is  in  proportion  to  their  volume  of  brain,  absolute  or 
relative ;  moreover  insects,  with  no  brain  at  all,  often  show 
more  intelligence  than  animals  with  very  considerable  brains. 
Here  we  evidently  have  organs  which  serve  instead  of  brain, 
through  which  the  vital  principle  can  make  the  same  mani- 
festations as  it  can  through  brain. 

In  its  practical  application  to  individual  cases  the  diffi- 
culties of  phrenology  are  yet  more  insurmountable.  Who 
can  tell  whether  the  "  bumps"  of  the  skull  correspond  to  the 
rises  and  falls  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  ?  who  knows  whe- 
ther these  rises  and  falls  are  always  sure  indications  of  the 
volume  of  brain  beneath  ?  who  can  decide  what  allowance  is 
to  be  made  in  each  case  for  "  temperament,"  for  coarse  or  fine 
fibre,  for  high  or  low  organisation  ? 

Yet  phrenology  is  "  the  most  complete  and  correct  expo- 
sition of  the  nature  of  man  yet  given."  Then  what  are  its 
peculiar  virtues  ?  First,  it  alters  the  field  of  observation ; 
instead  of  examining  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  expressed 
in  actions,  thoughts,  and  words,  it  dissects  the  organs  of  the 
brain,  through  which  it  assumes  these  manifestations  to  be 
made.  Not  that  it  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  mere  exarni- 
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nation  of  the  brain  can  reveal  its  use.  "  No  person  by  dis- 
secting the  optic  nerve  could  predicate  that  its  office  is  to 
minister  to  vision,"  nor  deduce  the  laws  of  vision,  and  still 
less  find  out  what  the  man  had  seen,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  fibre  ;  any  more  than  by  examining  a  brick  he  could  tell 
whether  it  had  been  made  by  a  man  or  a  boy,  whether  it  had 
arrived  by  water  or  rail,  and  whether  the  cart  which  conveyed 
it  was  drawn  by  a  horse  or  a  mule.  The  phrenologist  must 
therefore  either  take  the  old  "  exposition  of  human  nature" 
ready  made  from  the  metaphysicians, — and  then  what  be- 
comes of  his  new  discoveries  in  that  line  ? — or  else  he  must 
put  away  phrenology  for  the  time,  turn  metaphysician,  ob- 
serve his  own  consciousness  and  the  laws  of  his  reason,  and 
thus,  without  phrenology,  concoct  a  new  "  exposition  of  hu- 
man nature"  on  the  old  metaphysical  principles.  But,  objects 
Mr.  Combe,  this  will  not  teach  us  phrenology ;  "  by  reflect- 
ing on  consciousness,  which  the  metaphysicians  chiefly  did  as 
their  means  of  studying  the  mind,  we  can  discover  nothing 
concerning  the  organs  by  which  the  faculties  act,  and  run 
great  risk  of  forming  erroneous  views  of  human  nature  by 
supposing  mankind  in  general  constituted  like  ourselves."  But 
does  not  the  phrenologist  run  the  same  risk  ?  does  he  not  put 
forth  a  model  head,  with  all  the  divisions  marked  ?  and  does 
he  not  assume  that  every  man  approaches  more  or  less  to  that 
standard,  has  at  least  the  germs  of  every  organ,  and  a  high 
development  of  several  of  them  ?  The  "  metaphysician"  runs 
no  other  risk  ;  he  never  supposes  that  all  men  are  equally 
endowed  by  nature  ;  but  he  supposes  that  each  man,  qua  man, 
has  a  certain  complexus  of  faculties,  all  of  them  existing  at 
least  in  their  rudiments,  some  highly  developed  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  him  and  the  phrenologist  is  in  their  respective 
methods  of  estimating  this  development.  The  old-fashioned 
philosopher  judged  of  a  man's  capacity  by  his  works,  of  what 
he  is  by  what  he  does,  of  what  he  can  do  by  what  he  has 
done ;  the  phrenologist  pure  puts  all  such  considerations 
aside,  and  determines  a  man's  whole  value  by  an  inspection 
of  his  bumps. 

But  now,  suppose  for  an  instant  that  phrenology  was 
proved,  that  experience  had  confirmed  this  new  gauge  of  hu- 
man nature,  this  material  phrenometry,  and  that  it  was  con- 
ceded that  only  a  measuring-tape  and  a  pair  of  compasses 
were  required  to  make  an  exact  survey  of  a  man's  intellectual 
stature  and  moral  topography, — how  would  this  gauge  make  us 
more  learned  in  the  nature  of  man  ?  Do  we  know  the  nature 
of  any  thing  the  better  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  it  ?  The 
phrenologist  has  first  determined  metaphysically  what  the 
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nature  of  man  is ;  and  has  analysed  it  into  so  many  faculties, 
the  perfect  and  proportionate  development  of  which  consti- 
tutes the  ideal  perfection  of  human  nature.  It  is  absolutely 
no  advance  in  this  knowledge  to  discover  that  such  a  faculty 
uses  a  frontal  portion  of  the  brain  as  its  organ,  and  such 
another  faculty  uses  an  occipital  organ.  It  is  certainly  in 
one  sense  an  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  for 
human  nature  is  a  composite  thing ;  there  is  body  as  well  as 
soul,  and  there  is  the  connection  between  them  ;  it  is  very  easy 
to  use  the  word  in  an  indefinite  equivocal  sense.  Hitherto  both 
we  and  Mr.  Combe  have  used  it  in  the  metaphysical  sense, 
for  the  soul  and  its  faculties  ;  if  he  now  wants  to  alter  his 
meaning,  he  should  have  told  us  so ;  but  sticking  to  the  sense 
in  which  we  have  hitherto  used  the  words,  phrenology  pro- 
mises no  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  what  human  nature  is, 
but  only  in  our  knowledge  of  how  it  acts;  just  as  the  anatomy 
of  the  eye  is  no  new  revelation  of  what  the  sense  of  vision  is, 
but  of  how  it  acts  through  its  organs,  or  rather  of  the  organs 
through  which  it  acts — for  the  mode  of  its  action  will  ever 
remain  a  secret. 

Phrenology,  then,  is  only  the  science  of  the  organs  of  the 
hrain,  the  uses  of  which  are  not  discovered  by  phrenology  but 
by  a  previous  metaphysical  analysis.  But  if  so,  what  did  Mr. 
Combe  mean  by  asserting  that  his  science  showed  "  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  animal  propensities  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties"  ?  or  that  all  the  faculties  of  man  are  in  them- 
selves mere  instincts,  mere  emanations  of  the  organism;  the 
moral  sentiments  and  intellect  being  only  superior  secretions, 
as  bile  might  be  superior  to  mucus  ?  that  will  or  volition  is 
nothing  in  itself,  but  only  a  result  of  the  action  of  several  of 
these  instincts  in  combination,  the  choice  necessarily  following 
the  preponderating  pleasure  ?  that  the  higher  instincts  seek 
the  welfare  of  others  as  their  aim,  and  desire  purely  and  dis- 
interestedly the  happiness  of  their  objects  ?  We  should  have 
liked  to  see  Mr.  Combe  behind  his  lecturing  table,  with  a 
brain  before  him  and  a  scalpel  in  his  hand  ;  and  to  hear  him 
demonstrate  from  the  size  of  the  convolutions,  the  direction 
of  the  fibres,  the  colour  of  the  material,  or  any  other  sensible 
quality  of  the  brain,  any  one,  or  any  fragment  of  any  one,  of 
the  above  propositions.  To  any  man  acquainted  with  the 
forms  of  logic  the  attempt  is  as  evidently  futile  as  that  of  a 
poor  crazy  antiquary  named  Pococke,  who  a  few  years  ago 
professed  to  prove  that  the  centaurs  were  real  beings,  "  not 
by  any  rationalising  process,  but  by  the  very  unpoetic  evi- 
dences of  latitude  and  longitude."  It  is  just  as  rational  to 
divine  the  future  by  pitch  and  toss,  as  to  determine  whether 
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benevolence  is  purely  disinterested  or  is  only  a  more  refined 
selfishness  by  tracing  the  course  of  a  nerve  or  comparing  the 
bulk  of  a  couple  of  bumps.  Mr.  Combe  came  to  phrenology 
with  a  mind  already  imbued  with  the  then  current  Scotch 
psychology,  and  soon  became  unable  to  separate  what  he  owed 
to  the  one  from  what  was  due  to  the  other.  He  had  already 
learned  to  cut  up  the  mind  into  a  number  of  faculties,  before 
phrenology  taught  him  to  cut  up  the  brain  into  a  similar 
number  of  organs.  Dugald  Stewart  had  taught  him  to  omit 
will  from  the  list,  before  he  thought  of  proving  its  non-exist- 
ence by  his  having  failed  to  establish  a  bump  of  will.  Cal- 
vinism had  taught  him  that  our  faculties  are  mere  instincts, 
and  that  we  had  no  self-determining  and  controlling  power 
over  them,  before  he  drew  the  same  conclusion  from  their 
acting  through  organs  which  are  necessarily  put  in  motion  by 
external  impulses.  He  had  learned  from  the  civilisation  in 
which  he  was  nurtured  that  the  passions  are  subordinate  to 
the  intellect  and  the  moral  faculties,  before  he  boldly  ven- 
tured on  proving  the  same  proposition  by  the  fact  that  the 
organs  of  passion  occupy  more  space  in  the  skull,  and  are 
heavier  and  larger  than  the  organs  of  intellect  and  the  moral 
faculties  united.  So,  when  he  said  that  "  phrenology  shows 
the  relations  and  uses  of  the  faculties  of  mind,"  he  did  not 
mean  phrenology,  but  that  compound  of  metaphysics,  psy- 
chology, Calvinistic  tradition,  and  civilised  opinion  with  which 
his  head  was  furnished  before  he  applied  himself  to  his 
favourite  study, 

If  matter  had  been  spirit,  or  if  spirit  had  been  a  mere 
harmony,  motion,  or  emanation  of  matter,  then  perhaps  Mr. 
Combe  might  have  gazed  upon  a  mass  of  brain,  and  treated  it 
with  caloric  and  galvanism,  acids  and  alkalies,  till  he  could  see 
thought  and  passion  steaming  up  from  it  like  a  vapour,  or 
radiating  from  it  like  light.  This  is  the  "  philosopher's  stone" 
of  materialistic  research.  It  is  suggested  by  a  desire  as  crude 
and  uninstructed  as  that  which  urges  little  boys  to  cut  open 
a  pair  of  bellows,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  stores 
of  wind  within ;  it  is  as  infantine  as  the  interest  with  which  a 
child  gazes  on  a  machine  the  complex  wheels  of  which  he 
believes  have  power  to  grind  old  men  young ;  or,  again,  it  is 
of  the  same  character  as  that  love  of  magic  which  was  lately 
epidemic — the  absurd  expectation  that  passes  and  pokes,  and 
crystals  and  iron  bars,  will  turn  out  to  have  some  occult 
power  of  revealing  the  future  and  making  the  distant  near. 
Still,  after  phrenologists  and  mesmerisers  and  table-turners 
have  expended  all  the  thought  they  could  find  in  their  cracked 
noddles  on  the  question,  the  realm  of  mind  remains  separate 
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and  remote  from  that  of  matter;  the  one  continues  to  be  in- 
vestigated through  the  inward  sense  or  consciousness,  the 
other  through  the  external  senses  aided  by  instruments.  Mr. 
Combe,  arming  himself  with  scalpel  and  microscope,  and  de- 
monstrating the  mind  by  anatomy,  was  quite  as  pitiable  a 
spectacle  as  a  schoolman  demonstrating  nature  and  nature's 
laws  from  ti-priori  principles  which  he  had  caught  from  his 
own  fancy  or  the  fancy  of  the  fathers.  Our  author  was 
very  sharp  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  latter  absurdity ; 
the  former  he  hugged  and  dandled  with  the  most  parental 
fondness. 

Whether  he  liked  to  own  it  or  not,  Mr.  Combe  certainly 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  a  materialist;  the  conclusions  he 
pretended  to  draw  from  phrenology  could  only  be  elicited  by 
the  obstetric  aid  of  materialistic  principles.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  to  believe  in  any  theory  of  pure  phrenology  that  does 
not  overpass  its  own  limits,  and  at  the  same  time  to  remain 
an  orthodox  spiritualist.  In  truth  there  is  nothing  novel 
about  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science  :  it  is  only  an 
extension  of  the  old  physiognomy,  as  they  called  the  knack 
of  estimating  a  man's  character  from  his  countenance ;  and 
which  is  mentioned  by  ^Eschylus  under  the  not  very  compli- 
mentary name  of  Probatognomy,  and  thus  identified  with  the 
power  of  the  shepherd  to  distinguish  the  countenances  of  his 
sheep.  Physiognomists  studied  the  temperament,  the  fore- 
head, the  neck,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  and  face ; 
phrenologists  study  in  addition  the  configuration  of  the  skull 
and  the  volume  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  mere  individual  and 
partial  art.  It  may  help  us  to  form  an  opinion  concerning 
the  capacity  of  persons  when  other  and  safer  grounds  are 
wanting ;  but  that  it  should  ever  be  made  the  a-priori  ele- 
ment in  our  choice  of  friends,  companions,  or  servants,  that  it 
should  be  our  single  guide  to  point  out  to  us  the  vocation  of 
our  children  and  the  line  to  be  adopted  in  their  education, 
we  hold  to  be  a  mischievous  quackery,  subversive  of  sense 
and  often  fearfully  unjust  in  result.  If  we  extend  phreno- 
logy beyond  this  merely  technical  use,  it  must  be  made  a  gauge 
rather  of  our  weakness  than  of  our  strength,  rather  of  the 
limits  of  our  prison-walls  than  of  our  freedom.  The  soul, 
liberated  from  the  body,  may  be  analysed  into  three  great 
forces,  of  which  every  one  is  conscious,  and  which  he  is  prone 
to  attribute  to  every  person  and  thing  he  sees  or  hears  of,  but 
with  which  it  is  perfectly  impossible  for  him  to  become  ac- 
quainted through  the  outward  senses  alone.  These  forces  are 
in  some  form  or  other  the  subject-matter  of  all. metaphysical 
research,  and  can  only  be  known  through  the  internal  sense 
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or  self-consciousness.  They  are  'power,'  'knowledge,'  'will' — 
posse,  scire,  velle.  Together  they  go  to  make  up  our  idea  of 
spirit ;  a  spirit  would  be  maimed  or  imperfect  if  he  lacked 
any  one  of  them  ;  all  three  are  equally  and  essentially  neces- 
sary to  our  idea  of  a  perfect  spirit.  These  forces  may  be 
either  unlimited,  or  variously  limited.  Their  non-limitation 
is  called  by  St.  Bernard,  in  his  treatise  De  Gratia  et  Libero 
drbitrio,  their  liberty.  Spirit  is  not  that  which  is  extended 
in  space  or  successive  in  time,  but  that  which  is  presentable 
under  the  three  aspects  of  power,  reason,  and  volition.  God, 
the  Infinite  Spirit,  is  not  something  infinitely  extended  in 
space,  but  something  illimitable  in  these  three  aspects.  He 
has  infinite  liberty  of  power  or  omnipotence,  infinite  liberty 
of  knowledge  or  omniscience,  infinite  liberty  of  will,  result- 
ing in  the  Divine  goodness  and  justice.  Created  pure  spirits, 
though  free,  cannot  have  a  liberty  equally  unlimited ;  their 
nature  is  finite,  and  their  liberty  must  be  limited  by  their 
nature.  But  we  attribute  to  them  a  liberty  which,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  forces,  is  free  from  the  necessity  of  using  means  or 
instruments  to  perform  the  functions  of  these  forces.  At  such 
a  liberty  do  oriental  contemplatives  aim  through  a  complete 
emancipation  from  the  body.  The  solecism  of  power,  says 
Bacon,  speaking  of  kings,  is  to  will  the  end  without  the  means. 
The  aspiration  of  the  soul  conscious  of  its  essential  capacity  is 
to  operate,  not  partially  and  laboriously  by  instruments  and 
tools,  but  to  do  by  a  simple  act  or  fiat  that  which  it  is  at 
present  obliged  to  circumvent  by  contrivance  and  by  round- 
about means.  The  aspiration  of  the  soul  conscious  of  its 
capacity  of  knowing  is  to  have  intuition ;  to  know  without 
the  labour  of  learning;  without  the  imperfection  of  the  under- 
standing, which  so  often  misconstrues  the  symbols  which  con- 
vey knowledge  to  us,  and  without  the  deception  of  the  senses, 

"  .  .  .to  understand  all  books 
By  judging  only  with  your  looks  ; 
Resolve  all  problems  with  your  face 
As  others  do  with  B's  and  A's ; 
Unriddle  all  that  mankind  knows 
With  solid  bending  of  your  brows; 
All  arts  and  sciences  advance 
With  screwing  of  your  countenance, 
And  with  a  penetrating  eye 
Into  th'  abstractest  learning  pry  ; 
Know  more  of  any  trade  b'  a  hint 
Than  those  that  have  been  bred  up  in't." 

Pure  spirits  have  no  corruptible  body  to  weigh  down  the 
soul  and  reduce  it  to  slavery.  The  servitude  of  the  soul  con- 
sists, not  in  being  without  that  infinite  liberty  which  God 
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alone  can  have,  but  in  not  having  direct  and  immediate  power 
of  exercising  its  spiritual  functions,  and  in  being  obliged  to 
perform  them  imperfectly  and  by  deputy  through  the  organs 
•of  an  animal  body.  Our  soul  would  have  perfect  liberty  in 
its  kind,  if  it  could  do  immediately  all  that  soul,  as  such, 
can  do.  But  our  soul  has  not  liberty  of  power,  because  this 
•power  is  on  all  sides  cut  off  and  put  an  end  to  by  our  bodily 
weaknesses  and  necessities.  If  we  could,  our  wishes  would 
-carry  us  swift  as  the  light,  to  visit  the  orbs  that  shine  above 
our  heads;  we  would  dive  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  re- 
port its  structure;  we  would  disembarrass  ourselves  of  the 
-questionable  aid  of  locomotive  appendages,  which  only  help 
us  to  a  certain  extent,  and  then  are  en-cumbrances,  not  aids, 
— which  weary  us  by  their  very  use,  exhaust  our  forces,  and 
.  cause  us  to  expend  on  the  means  the  powers  which  should 
have  been  reserved  for  the  end, — which,  in  a  word,  only  limit 
the  liberty  they  seem  to  confer.  Our  ideal  of  a  perfectly 
free  intellect  is  one  that  knows  without  effort  all  that  it  is 
capable  of  comprehending ;  that  can  dispense  with  the  labo- 
rious channels  through  which  our  knowledge  passes,  and  be- 
comes changed  in  its  passage,  so  that  our  means  of  learning 
are  only  the  fetters  of  our  liberty  of  learning.  Absolute 
freedom  of  will  would  enable  us  to  love  or  hate  without  effort 
that  which  our  reason  tells  us  is  worthy  of  love  or  hatred ; 
but  the  bodily  organs  which  now  present  objects  to  our  love 
are  so  ill-arranged  and  disordered,  that  they  only  harass  us 
with  appeals  to  love  or  hate  just  the  things  which  reason  for- 
bids us  to  regard  with  sympathy  or  aversion  respectively.  If 
•our  liberty  of  will  was  perfect,  we  should  be  free  from  this 
internal  conflict,  as  Adam  was  in  Paradise,  and  our  volition 
would  never  be  invited  by  its  own  ministers  to  a  disorderly 
course.  Still  it  is  evident  that  our  will  has  a  liberty  which 
our  power  and  reason  have  not.  Our  power  is  ideally  limited 
by  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  materially  limited  by  the  capa- 
city of  our  bodies.  We  can  know  no  more  than  our  senses 
.can  present  to  us,  or- our  reflection  fish  up  from  the  depths  of 
our  ideal  abyss.  But  our  will  is  not  limited  to  what  we  can 
.do  or  can  know.  It  is  not  entirely  conditioned  by  external 
laws,  it  is  not  obliged  to  consent  to  what  the  passions  and 
sentiments  present  to  it ;  but  amidst  all  their  suggestions  it 
stands  free  to  accept  or  reject.  Our  will  enjoys  a  liberty  de- 
nied to  our  faculties  of  power  and  knowledge.  These  are 
absolutely  limited  by  our  bodily  organs,  can  only  act  through 
-them,  and  as  far  as  they  can  act,  and  must  follow  their  lead: 
but  the  will  stands  free,  it  may  act  or  not,  as  it  pleases ;  it  is 
-tied  to  no  organ,  its  prerogatives  have  been  conveyed  to  no 
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deputy,  it  remains  unfettered  amid  all  the  clamorous  in- 
stincts that  ought  to  obey  it:  if  it  has  lost  the  prerogative  of 
absolute  sway,  it  has  not  fallen  into  the  degradation  of  ser- 
vitude. 

But  for  all  our  union  with  the  body,  power,  knowledge, 
and  will  cannot  be  the  products  of  our  organs,  or  mere 
functions  of  matter.  Unextended  themselves,  force,  know- 
ledge, and  will  cannot  be  simple  results,  tied  down  to,  and 
having  a  constant  ratio  with,  the  extended  substance  from 
which  they  emanate.  If  this  were  the  case,  infinite  power, 
knowledge,  and  will  would  be  impossible,  except  as  aggre- 
gates of  parts,  whole  forces  made  up  of  a  number  of  atoms  of 
imperfect  force.  The  great  difference  between  matter  and 
spirit  is  this:  given  infinite  matter,  and  no  other  material 
thing  is  possible  except  as  a  part ;  whereas  with  infinite  spirit, 
which  does  not  occupy  space,  the  coexistence  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  subordinate  but  really  distinct  spirits  is  possible. 
Once  attribute  extension  to  the  infinite  spirit,  and  you  can 
only  affirm  the  coexistence  of  other  spirits  by  making  empty 
places  in  the  great  spirit,  and  putting  souls  one  inside  the 
other  like  a  nest  of  boxes.  But  abstract  all  notions  of  space, 
and  then  you  will  see  that  because  God  has  infinite  power  is 
no  reason  why  another  being  should  not  have  real,  even  inde- 
pendent, though  derived,  power  also;  liable,  however,  to  be 
at  any  moment  overwhelmed  and  annihilated  by,  and  there- 
fore in  this  sense  also  dependent  on,  the  Divine  power. 
Thus  the  moment  you  speak  of  God  in  terms  of  space,  you 
become  materialist  or  pantheist;  for  the  infinite  in  space 
elbows  out  every  other  possible  existence  that  is  not  a  quotal 
part  of  itself:  whereas,  out  of  space,  the  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  dwells  peaceably  and  at  ease  with  any 
number  of  subordinate  powers,  intelligences,  or  wills,  pro- 
vided only  they  do  not  attempt  to  oppose  themselves  to  His 
action.  Spirit,  therefore,  or  soul,  is  neither  extended  itself, 
nor  a  function  of  extended  substance,  except  accidentally,  in 
men,  whose  souls  are  clipped  in  and  confined  by  being  neces- 
sitated to  express  themselves  through  material  organs  and  in 
terms  of  matter. 

And  hence  phrenology  is  not  a  science  of  man's  powers, 
but  their  critic ;  it  tells  us  not  what  we  can  do,  but  what  we 
cannot  do;  it  is  a  measure,  not  of  our  force,  but  of  our  weak- 
ness. This  view  is  fundamentally  different,  we  may  say  dia- 
metrically opposite,  to  that  of  Mr.  Combe,  who  derived  all 
the  powers  of  man  from  his  bodily  organs.  With  us  the  body 
is  man's  weakness,  with  him  it  is  his  strength.  We  allow  that 
the  soul  is  "  cribbed,  cabined,  confined,"  limited,  restrained, 
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shaped,  and  individualised  by  the  body.  Annna  indiridnatur 
a  corpore,  says  St.  Thomas.  But  the  body's  influence  is  ii 
live,  not  positive;  without  body  the  soul  would  be  uncon- 
ditioned except  by  the  limits  of  her  nature ;  now  she  lies  at 
its  mercy ;  a  particular  state  of  its  organs  is  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  her  acts.  But  Mr.  Combe  speaks  of  man  as 
a  mere  animal — the  highest  animal  at  present  discovered. 
Man  has  only  some  few  organs  which  no  other  animal  pos- 
sesses, and  lias  most  of  the  rest  better  developed  ;  still  he  is 
only  an  animal,  divided  from  the  monkey  by  no  impassable 
gulf.  We,  on  the  contrary,  call  man  a  spirit,  cramped,  fet- 
tered, and  enslaved  by  a  disordered  animal  nature.  Still  the 
two  hypotheses  have  much  common  ground.  No  phrenolo- 
gist has  been  more  positive  than  Malebranche  in  maintaining 
that  the  difference  of  the  constitution  of  brain  occasions 
almost  the  whole  of  that  vast  inequality  which  we  find  in 
the  capacities  of  men,  not  only  in  their  intellect,  but  also  in 
their  moral  tendencies.  Yet  Malebranche  never  dreamed  that 
nerves  or  brain  constitute  the  thinking  principle,  or  that  no 
thought  is  possible  without  their  instrumentality.  He  thought 
with  us  that  the  configuration  of  the  body  may  limit  the 
liberty,  but  can  never  determine  the  essence,  of  the  soul. 

We  scarcely  like  to  hazard  so  clear  a  principle  upon  a 
questionable  illustration ;  nevertheless,  let  us  mention  the 
fact  so  often  noticed  by  physiologists,  that  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  brain  often  gives  rise  to  curious,  sometimes  to  ad- 
mirable, intellectual  developments.  Things  long  forgotten, 
even  never  consciously  observed,  are  clearly  recollected  in 
fever  and  delirium.  Disease  has  drawn  forth  political  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  from  grooms  and  serving-men,  and  deep 
classical  acquirements  from  ignorant  waiting-women.  Now 
is  this  whole  manifestation  the  sole  effect  of  disease  ?  Is  it 
natural  that  an  organ  should  perform  its  functions  better  in 
disease  than  in  health  ?  May  we  not  rather  imagine  that  as 
long  as  the  soul  acts  through  the  organ,  her  manifestations 
must  be  proportionate  to  its  condition ;  but  that  she  may  be 
set  free  by  disease,  which  is  a  partial  and  temporary  death, 
and  enabled  to  act  without  the  organ,  in  which  case  her 
forces  are  much  more  astonishing  than  when  confined  to  their 
ordinary  channels  ?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  disease 
promotes  the  healthy  action  of  the  diseased  organ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  some  diseases,  by  killing  or  stupefying 
the  organ,  liberate  the  soul  from  dependence  upon  it,  and 
transfer  her  action  to  other  channels.  Certainly  the  brain  is 
sometimes  extensively  diseased  without  the  action  of  the 
mind  being  sensibly  impaired ;  this  holds  good,  according  to 
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Dr.  Abercrombie,  both  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of  each 
individual  part  of  the  brain  and  with  regard  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  whole  cerebral  mass  may  be  diseased  or  destroyed. 
It  is  a  terrible  job  to  materialist  phrenologists  to  account  for 
the  faculty's  acting  when  the  organ  is  destroyed.  To  the  spi- 
ritualist it  is  only  a  thing  that  might  be  expected.  He  holds 
that  behind  the  confused  brain  of  the  clown  or  the  innocent, 
just  as  much  as  behind  the  well-developed  organs  of  the  phi- 
losopher, there  sits  a  royal  intellect,  a  mighty  reason,  an  un- 
fathomed  power,  ready  to  start  into  action  as  soon  as  its  tools 
are  improved  or  its  impediments  removed.  He  holds  that 
the  stupidest  clown  has  in  petto  real  though  unused  powers 
which  surpass  in  brilliancy  the  present  faculties  of  the  most 
eminent  man  ;  and  he  does  not  wonder  at  any  accident,  be  it 
even  disease  or  madness,  that  makes  them  burst  forth  for  a 
moment  into  a  blaze.  It  was  a  grand  thought  in  Shakespeare, 
to  make  the  foolish  old  king  become  a  sage  in  his  madness  ; 
to  make  "  thoughts  burst  forth  more  profound  than  Lear  iu 
his  prosperous  hour  could  have  conceived,"  to  use  Hallam's 
words.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  popular  belief,  that  the  im- 
becile have  occasional  glimpses  of  a  higher  knowledge,  cer- 
tainly not  through,  but  in  spite  of,  their  organs. 

We  may  suppose  the  soul  to  be  "  the  inward  man,"  and 
the  harmony  of  its  organs  to  be  "  the  law  in  the  members," 
which  St.  Paul  speaks  of.  This  law  is  the  mere  inclination, 
or  penchant,  of  our  organisation,  and  therefore  in  it  no  good 
thing  (supernaturally  speaking)  can  reside  ;  for  no  Christian 
virtue  can  have  its  root  in  the  animal  nature,  but  only  in  the 
free-will  cooperating  with  the  grace  of  God.  The  mere  in- 
stinctive action  of  our  organs,  however  amiable  and  pleasant  to 
ourselves  and  others,  has  no  religious  value  whatever.  The  lamb 
and  the  dog,  judged  by  a  moral  standard,  are  no  better  than  the 
wolf  and  the  tiger.  The  soft  amiable  disposition  is  not  one 
step  nearer  Paradise  than  the  sourest  temper ;  for  temper  is 
organisation,  while  virtue  is  volition.  It  is  not  necessarily 
virtuous  to  do  that  for  which  we  have  a  natural  inclination ; 
it  may  be  virtuous  to  mortify  our  inclinations,  however  jolly, 
good-natured,  or  beneficent  they  may  be  :  our  most  amiable 
feelings  may  make  us  rebels,  if  not  as  easily,  at  least  as  fatally, 
as  our  lower  propensities. 

This  is  a  truth  which  phrenology,  as  taught  by  Mr.  Combe, 
had  set  itself  to  oppose  tooth  and  nail ;  and  in  doing  so  it  has 
only  contributed  to  swell  the  muddy  stream  of  that  philo- 
sophy whose  object  has  been  to  preach  "  a  charity  that  flows 
only  from  the  genial  heart,  that  looks  with  kindly  compla- 
cency on  all  things  and  all  persons,  and  with  a  sort  of  animal 
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sympathy  licks  every  sore  of  humanity  that  lies  at  its  gate : 
....  that  has  no  moral,  no  religious  element ;  that  con- 
demns nothing,  and  worships  nothing  ;  .  .  .  .  that  is  sensitive 
to  suffering,  not  to  sin ;  and,  if  it  can  but  wipe  out  pain,  will 
do  it  even  upon  guilty  terms,  and  charm  away  a  God-sent 
remorse  as  freely  as  it  would  an  anguish  of  the  innocent."* 


BELGIUM. 

A  Few  years  ago  Belgium  was  reckoned  to  be  the  last  recep- 
tacle of  liberty  in  Europe,  the  only  oasis  in  the  desert  of  the 
Continent  where  unfettered  freedom  was  considered  compa- 
tible with  good  government,  and  where  it  was  proved  that 
personal  liberty,  instead  of  being  pernicious,  was  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Have  these 
views  been  verified  by  events,  or  not?  Does  the  liberty 
which  exists  in  Belgium,  we  will  not  say  support  the  cause 
of  Catholicity,  but  does  it  even  respect  the  Church  ?  Do  the 
Belgian  Liberals,  when  they  have  the  power  in  their  hands, 
intend  to  leave  the  Catholics  at  liberty  ;  or  does  their  liberal- 
ism mean  freedom  for  their  own  ideas,  and  intolerance  and 
persecution  for  those  of  all  others  ?  If  we  are  obliged  to 
give  an  unfavourable  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  the  question  whether  Catholicity  is  compatible 
with  freedom  is  one  inch  nearer  being  resolved  than  it  was 
before ;  the  only  thing  that  we  determine  in  this  case  is,  that 
Catholicity  is  incompatible  with  liberalism  as  understood  by 
the  Belgian  Liberals.  But  then,  their  idea  of  liberty  is  by  no 
means  that  which  we  cherish  as  our  birthright;  it  is  such 
liberty  as  Jeremy  Bentham  imagined,  not  such  as  we  are  used 
to.  Catholicity,  perhaps,  is  not  compatible  with  the  liberal- 
ism of  those  countries  over  which  Josephism  or  the  French 
Revolution  has  passed,  and  has  deposited  the  slaver  of  its 
poison  and  the  seeds  of  its  busy  prying  despotism  ;  but  this 
fact  does  not  prove  that  Catholicity  is  incompatible  with  real 
freedom,  such  as  we  flatter  ourselves  we  have  in  England. 

Probably  the  emeutes  of  May  1857  were  the  turning-point 
of  Belgian  constitutionalism.  As  soon  as  King  Leopold  had 
received  the  reward  of  his  twenty-five  years  stewardship,  in 
the  shape  of  the  popular  ovations  and  fetes  given  to  celebrate 

*  James  Martineau,  Studies,  p.  467. 
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his  jubilee,  his  sun  appears  to  have  passed  its  meridian,  his 
flower  to  be  fading,  and  the  authority  which  he  supposed  he 
held  with  so  firm  a  hand  to  become  gradually  more  and  more 
shadowy  and  vaporous,  and  to  be  vanishing  from  his  grasp. 
For  in  that  May  he  showed  that  he  lacked  either  the  power 
or  the  prudence  of  a  king. 

We  need  not  go  deeply  into  the  history  of  last  year's  riots ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  Belgium,  as  in  all  countries 
which  passed  under  the  ploughshare  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, all  associations,  public  or  semi-private,  were  abolished, 
and  their  functions  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  central  bu- 
reaucracy. Thus  all  hospitals  and  charitable  associations  for 
the  relief  of  misery  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  to  which 
their  founders  had  committed  them,  and,  when  not  entirely 
abolished,  consigned  to  the  hands  of  a  central  bureau  de  bien- 
faisance,  which  was  one  branch  of  the  administrative  govern- 
ment. Not  only  had  this  bureau  the  right  of  administering 
the  funds  of  the  existing  institutions  which  were  transferred 
to  it,  but  also  the  revolutionary  law  declared  that  no  similar 
foundations  could  be  made  unless  they  were  consigned  in 
trust  to  the  same  administration.  Hence,  though  persons 
could  club  together  to  found  and  administer  a  hospital,  they 
could  not  make  any  provision  for  its  continuance  after  their 
death  unless  they  chose  to  consign  their  foundation  to  the 
hands  of  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance.  But  when  the  revolu- 
tion which  set  Leopold  on  the  throne  engendered  the  Bel- 
gian constitution,  one  of  the  foremost  articles  of  that  docu- 
ment provided  for  entire  freedom  of  association.  Henceforth, 
it  was  hoped,  any  body  who  chose  could  found  any  institution, 
and  provide  for  its  continuance.  In  this  hopeful  spirit,  the 
revolution  respected  the  existing  institution,  and  the  old  bu- 
reau continued  its  functions.  But  the  bureau,  with  the  true 
instincts  of  bureaucracy,  did  not  respect  the  spirit  of  the 
new  constitution  ;  it  insisted  that  the  right  of  association  was 
only  personal,  and  did  not  include  the  right  of  founding  as- 
sociations in  perpetuity ;  and  succeeded  in  attaching  to  the 
laws  of  the  16th  Vendemiaire  and  the  7th  Frimaire  of  the 
sixth  year  of  the  republic  a  harsher  and  more  monopolising 
interpretation  than  prevailed  even  in  France.  So  the  bureau 
continued  as  before  to  take  into  its  care  all  foundations  of 
the  kind  that  were  erected.  But  now  our  readers  will  easily 
conceive  that  foundations  of  hospitals  and  almshouses  are  ge- 
nerally made  with  religious  intent,  and  by  religious  persons. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance  consisted  of  func- 
tionaries of  a  notoriously  irreligious  turn.  Persons  of  piety  did 
not  fancy  giving  all  their  money  into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  func- 
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tionaries  who  might  and  would,  after  the  founder's  death,  find 
means  to  turn  his  foundation  to  uses  little  contemplated  by  him. 
It  was  found  that  nuns  and  monks  were  the  kindest,  mo.->t  at- 
tentive, and  most  successful  superintendents  and  managers  of 
hospitals  ;  in  fact,  such  institutions  generally  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  the  charity  and  activity  of  monks  or  nuns.  But  the 
members  of  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance  held  monks  and  nuns 
in  abomination ;  and  practised  all  means,  fair  and  foul,  to 
remove  them  from  the  institutions  which  came  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  office.  Hence  no  little  discontent  arose 
among  those  from  whose  purses  all  the  hospital-moneys  had 
flowed,  and  were  still  expected  to  flow.  On  this  the  govern- 
ment in  power  in  1857  introduced  and  passed  a  bill  to  re- 
medy the  anomaly,  extend  the  liberty  of  association  to  the 
liberty  of  foundation,  and  to  allow  founders  to  name  the 
trustees  of  the  charities  they  founded.  The  bill  was  a  con- 
cession to  liberty,  and  was  passed  in  the  most  constitutional 
way  by  a  majority  of  the  Chamber.  All  means  had  been 
tried  in  vain  to  defeat  it ;  one  only  remained,  the  accustomed 
resource  of  revolutionary  liberalism — an  emeute.  The  threat- 
ened law  was  a  retrogressive  measure;  a  decentralisation,  a 
partial  destruction  of  that  officious  bureaucracy  which  is  the 
inquisition  of  revolutionary  despotism.  It  would  be  fatal  to 
the  soi-disant  liberalism  of  Belgium,  and  must  be  crushed. 
The  riot  was  commenced  at  Brussels  by  about  twenty  young 
men,  connected  partly  with  the  infidel  university  of  that  place* 
and  partly  with  the  bureau  de  bienfaisance :  the  point  of  at- 
tack was  the  Jesuits'  College.  The  rioters  were  for  hours 
and  days  making  the  most  contemptible  and  ridiculous  de- 
monstrations against  that  establishment ;  a  party  of  six  police- 
men might  have  extinguished  the  whole  affair;  the  Jesuits 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restraining  their  own  students 
from  taking  summary  vengeance  on  the  impertinent  rioters. 
But  license  engendered  audacity ;  the  weakness  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  connivance  of  the  police,  administered  by 
another  branch  of  the  same  bureaucracy  as  that  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  riot  was  got  up,  allowed  the  rioters  time  enough 
gradually  to  gain  over  some  of  the  ignorant  factory  hands : 
then  Brussels  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  mob ;  till 
some  one  suggested  that  the  Bank  was  in  danger,  and  the 
artificial  storm  was  soon  quelled.  But  not  without  the  deep- 

*  We  may  be  justified,  in  the  eyes  even  of  Protestants,  for  calling  a  univer- 
sity infidel  where  the  philosophical  course  embraces  ex  professo  the  following  four 
theses :  the  impossibility  of  Revelation  ;  the  impossibility  of  the  Incarnation ; 
the  impossibility  of  Miracles ;  and  the  correctional,  and  therefore  temporary,  na- 
ture of  all  Divine  punishment. 
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est  disgrace  to  the  king,  whose  weakness  had  permitted  these 
excesses ;  who  had  failed  to  keep  the  peace,  and  had  betrayed 
the  liberty  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend;  who  had  so  ham- 
pered his  government  as  to  prevent  decisive  measures,  and  had 
thus  rendered  himself  contemptible  to  the  whole  country. 

In  the  elections  which  followed  the  result  was  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  disorganisation  and  disgust  of 
the  Catholic  party.  The  Liberals  followed  up  their  victory, 
and  placed  their  own  men  in  power.  But  the  passive  resist- 
ance of  the  immense  Catholic  majority  of  the  country  is  too 
strong  for  them,  and  things  go  on  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  whether  Conservative  or  Liberal  sits  at  the  helm.  The 
great  difference  is  in  the  distribution  of  patronage,  and  in  the 
characters  of  the  men  to  whom  the  places  of  administration 
are  intrusted.  But  a  result  like  this  does  not  satisfy  our 
Belgian  Liberals  ;  their  wish  is  not  to  see  things  go  on  as  they 
are,  but  to  alter  the  framework  of  society  to  suit  their  own 
theories.  They  have  become  impatient  of  the  cramped  action 
of  their  own  chosen  leaders,  who  must  perforce  respect  the 
public  will,  and  leave  the  liberal  theories  to  be  talked  of,  not 
to  be  acted  upon. 

Probably  it  was  this  impatience  that  led  to  the  outrage 
which  was  committed  about  midnight  of  the  20th  of  October 
last  on  the  same  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Michael.  About  the 
same  number  of  young  men  as  in  May  occupied  the  street 
of  the  Ursulines,  two  parties  guarding  the  two  ends,  and 
about  seven  occupying  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  college; 
they  had  with  them  an  infernal  machine,  made  like  a  great 
maroon,  covered  with  greased  paper,  bound  round  with  cord 
and  copper  wire,  and  containing  a  stone  bottle  of  spirits  of 
wine.  They  lighted  the  match,  and  tried  to  hurl  the  machine 
into  one  of  the  first-floor  windows — those  of  the  ground-floor 
being  too  well  barred ;  intending  to  set  the  place  on  fire,  to 
raise  a  cry,  to  rush  in  when  the  gates  were  opened,  and  to 
turn  the  whole  establishment  upside  down.  Luckily  they 
missed  their  aim  ;  the  thing  exploded  outside :  one  of  the  fel- 
lows was  heard  to  cry  out,  C'est  un  coup  manque,  others  were 
seen  treading  out  the  lighted  paper  that  had  fallen  about. 
The  explosion  was  so  loud  that  the  guard  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  thought  it  a  report  of  a  cannon. 
Justice,  of  course,  immediately  made  its  "  instructions,"  the 
liberal  papers  printed  a  few  pretty  paragraphs ;  but  not  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  seize  any  of  these  young  men.  The  bur- 
gomaster, the  civic  guard,  the  ministry,  are  too  liberal  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  and  pleasures  of  young  scamps  and 
would-be  revolutionists,  so  long  as  they  only  attack  Jesuits 
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and  boys'  schools,  and  threaten  to  beat  down  the  gates  of  con- 
vents ;  only  let  a  counter-cry,  A  la  Banque,  be  raised,  and  the 
Garde  civique  will  turn  out  quickly  enough  to  guard  its  pen- 
ates,  and  even  to  cover  the  Jesuits  and  nuns  with  the  skirts  of 
the  garment  of  its  protection.  This  is  the  way  that  liberty  is 
abused  by  the  Liberals ;  and  the  consequence  is  the  most  pro- 
found mistrust  of,  and  contempt  for,  the  government.  "  We 
have  no  government,"  is  the  phrase  heard  on  all  sides.  The 
king  lets  things  go  as  they  please ;  he  has  betrayed  all  parties ; 
he  is  in  the  position  in  which  Louis  Philippe  found  himself 
at  the  end  of  his  career  ;  there  is  no  great  party  in  the  country 
whose  interest  is  bound  up  in  the  continuation  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  he  has  disgusted  the  Liberals  by  his  Austrian  alliances, 
and  the  whole  morality  of  the  people  by  his  notorious  profli- 
gacy. 

The  king  knows  this  as  well  as  any  one  else ;  he  knows 
his  own  powerlessness  in  the  country,  and  the  country  knows 
that  he  knows  it.  Accordingly,  when  the  report  went  out 
that  his  majesty  had  said  that  "  unless  Antwerp,  were  forti- 
fied there  would  be  no  Leopold  II.,"  the  result  on  men's 
opinions  was  decisive,  without  any  question  whether  the  king 
had  really  said  so  or  no.  Certain  it  is  that  the  fortification 
of  Antwerp  is  chiefly  a  dynastic  measure,  intended  to  enable 
the  king  to  retire  in  case  of  revolution  or  invasion,  and  with 
his  army  to  hold  the  key  of  the  country  till  either  the  revolu- 
tion,— which  is  soon  starved  out  in  a  little  industrial  country 
like  Belgium,  as  it  was  in  the  petty  German  states  in  184-8, — 
had  run  its  brief  course,  or  till  the  advent  of  his  allies  would 
enable  him  to  resist  the  invader. 

The  invader  can  only  be  France ;  and  it  is  against  France 
that  Leopold  wished  Antwerp  to  be  fortified,  and  that  he 
seeks  to  ally  himself  with  England,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
Europe,  he  supposes,  would  never  allow  France  to  annex  Bel- 
gium ;  he  would  only  have  to  maintain  himself  in  Antwerp  till 
an  English  fleet  came  up  the  Scheld  and  a  Prussian  army 
crossed  the  frontier  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  whole  danger 
would  die  a  natural  death.  But  his  project  has  been  nipped 
in  the  bud,  his  measure  rejected,  and  Belgium  has  proclaimed 
openly  that  it  does  not  want  protection  against  France.  The 
causes  do  not  lie  very  deep :  First,  the  whole  Walloon  pro- 
vinces, nearer  akin  in  blood,  in  sympathies,  in  temperament, 
in  language,  to  the  French  than  to  the  Flemish,  would  find  it 
more  to  their  interest  to  be  Frenchmen  than  to  be  Belgians; 
the  iron-masters  of  Liege  and  the  coal-masters  of  Charleroi 
sell  the  greatest  part  of  their  produce  in  France,  and  pay  tran- 
sit-duties of  some  fifty  per  cent ;  consequently,  if  they  were 
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annexed,  their  property  would  be  nearly  doubled  in  value  at 
once.  Secondly,  all  the  Belgian  journals  that  are  published 
in  the  French  language  depend  as  much  on  their  French  as  on 
their  Belgian  circulation ;  consequently  they  speak  of  France 
in  a  way  that  will  not  prevent  their  passage  across  the  fron- 
tier. The  result  is,  that  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  criti- 
cism on  the  government  and  constituent  elements  of  Belgium, 
with  the  utmost  diversity  on  the  subject  of  home  politics,  all 
agree  in  treating  the  French  government,  if  not  with  favour, 
at  least  with  respect.  Moreover,  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  countries  in  the  eyes  of  journalists  is  such,  that 
whereas  the  questions  of  home  politics  occupy  generally  about 
half  a  column,  those  of  French  politics  are  often  spun  out  to 
three  or  four.  Every  Belgian,  therefore,  who  takes  up  a  na- 
tional newspaper  finds  not  only  his  own  country  postponed  to 
France,  but  also  he  finds  that  whereas  all  Belgian  papers  have 
some  fault  or  other  to  find  with  Belgium, — the  Radicals  abusing 
the  "  clerical  party,"  and  turning  up  their  noses  at  nuns,  col- 
leges, priests,  and  religion  in  general,  which  they  treat  as  the 
incubus  of  Belgium ;  the  party  of  order  abusing  the  govern- 
ment, the  municipal  officers,  the  Lycees,  and  fifty  other  things, 
— France  is  faultless  in  their  eyes.  And  from  these  two 
things  he  is  led  by  the  Belgian  press  to  prefer  French  to 
Belgian  nationality  ;  a  conclusion  to  which,  in  spite  of  all  de- 
clarations to  the  contrary,  the  so-called  liberal  press  is  con- 
tributing much  more  powerfully  than  Catholic  journalism. 
The  Independance,  which  was  once  the  declared  enemy  of 
France,  is  now  merely  the  trumpeter  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Its  own  partisans  own  it  to  be  a  creature  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  Journal  de  Bruxelles  is  at  once  the  most  Catholic 
and  the  most  patriotic  of  Belgian  papers,  and  as  such  is  fre- 
quently confiscated  on  the  French  frontiers.  Thus  does  the 
freedom  of  the  Belgian  press  deliberately  lead  to  the  extinction 
of  freedom.  In  the  third  place,  the  two  parties  into  which 
Belgium  is  divided  naturally  lean  towards  France.  The  Radi- 
cals and  Liberals,  who  talk  of  liberty  and  freedom,  and  who 
therefore  gain  over  the  ill-informed  prejudice  and  sympathy 
of  Englishmen,  do  not  understand  liberty  as  we  do ;  they  do 
not  understand  it  as  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  entirely 
independent,  except  in  the  few  little  things  where  he  is  obliged 
to  resign  his  liberty  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  great  things,  and 
the  habit,  energy,  and  character  founded  on  the  exercise  of 
this  right, — on  the  contrary,  the  Belgian  Liberals  are  the 
greatest  slaves  in  existence  ;  they  are  generally  affiliated  to 
secret  societies,  which  enslave  them  body  and  soul,  direct  their 
movements  and  their  opinions,  prescribe  the  schools  where 
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they  shall  send  their  children,  and  the  friends  and  companions 
with  whom  they  shall  converse :  amateur  bureaucrats,  that 
would  reduce  every  thing  to  a  formula,  a  rule,  an  order,  and 
make  education  a  universal  drill  into  the  routine  of  a  single 
barren  idea  of  destructiveness  and  hostility, — such  are  the  men 
who  would  be  the  leaders  and  heralds  of  liberty.     But  the 
liberty  they  would  introduce  is  clearly  only  that  of  the  revolu- 
tion,— a  liberty  that  can  only  result  in  despotism ;  a  liberty 
which,  in  fact,  is  the  despotism  of  the  mob,  and  which  is  only 
tolerable  when  that  despotism  has  been  gathered  into  one  pair 
of  hands.     Hence  Belgian  liberalism  has  more  sympathy  even 
for  French  Csesarism  than  for  English  freedom  ;  its  true  sym- 
pathies are  of  course  with  the  red  republicanism  of  the  barri- 
cades of  Paris.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  unorganised 
Catholic  party,  consisting  of  the  great  majority  of  Belgians, 
who  only  wish  to  live  in  peace,  to  preserve  their  liberties  in- 
tact, to  be  defended  from  attacks  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  profess  and  practise  their  religion  in 
perfect  freedom.     They  are  surrounded  with  a  set  of  hostile 
institutions  of  education  and  charity,  erected  by  a  self-styled 
liberal  government,  and  paid  with  Catholic  taxes  to  insult 
and  undermine  the  Catholic  faith  and  to  send  forth  agents  to 
stir  up  the  people  to  violence  against  it.     They  look  to  the 
government  for  redress ;  the  government  is  liberal,  and  se- 
cretly sympathises  with  the  midnight  incendiaries  and  flingers 
of  infernal  machines.     They  look  to  the  king :  the  king  no 
longer  believes  himself  firm  on  his  throne  ;  he  refuses  to  act, 
throws  the  blame  on  the  civic  guard,  and  betrays  his  trust. 
Then,  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  he  invests  his  pro- 
perty abroad,  and  seeks  foreign  alliances  to  strengthen  his 
throne.  But  the  alliances  he  seeks  are  not  such  as  would  secure 
the  liberty  which  the  Catholics  have  tasted  and  would  keep : — 
The  prying  bureaucracy  of  Austria,  remembered  but  too  well 
in  its  savage  repression  of  bread-riots,  and  in  the  acts  of  eccle- 
siastical oppression  which  began  in  the  infamous  suppression 
of  the  Jesuit  houses  in  1773  and  ended  \>y  exciting  the  revolt 
of  Brabant  in  1789.     The  Austrians  are  hated  in  Belgium ; 
and  if  they  were  not,  their  frontier  is  too  distant  to  allow  them 
to   afford   any  effectual  protection  to  the  king  at  Brussels. 
The  infidel,  astute,  dishonourable  officialism  of  Prussia,  the 
promise  of  which  is  not  improved  by  being  put  under  the 
direction  of  the  new  caliph,  who  unites  in  his  hands  the  office 
of  regent  with   that   of  grand  master  of  the   secret  socie- 
ties  of  his  kingdom.     The  English  alliance  has  no   greater 
charms  for  the  Catholic  party  than  that  of  Prussia  ;  they  see 
in  England  only  the  nurse  of  Protestantism,  the  encourager 
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of  revolution,  the  bully  of  weak  states,  the  source  of  funds 
for  souper  propagandism.  Consequently,  in  the  question  of 
the  fortification  of  Antwerp  many  Catholic*  members  voted 
with  the  liberal  majority,  and  defended  their  vote  on  the 
ground  that  they  would  rather  be  Frenchmen  than  English- 
men. 

These  things  show  a  tendency  of  the  whole  country  to- 
wards amalgamation  with  France  ;  most  pronounced  in  the 
Walloon  provinces,  but  not  absent  from  the  Flemish  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  A  tendency  founded  on  material  interests,  on 
political  sympathies,  on  the  desire  of  safety  and  of  order  ; 
and  only  counteracted  by  a  national  unity  which  is  disappear- 
ing every  day  under  the  process  of  assimilation  to  France, 
and  on  a  national  language  which  the  clerical  party  have 
patriotically  endeavoured  to  preserve  and  the  Liberals  to  de- 
stroy, and  which  is  quickly  being  exterminated,  for  it  has 
as  many  dialects  as  there  are  towns  in  the  country,  and  is 
scarcely  used  in  polished  society.  Not  but  that  the  Flemish 
character  is  quite  opposed  to  the  French  ;  it  has  the  elements 
of  a  strong  nationality,  and  might  easily  be  made  to  preserve 
it,  if  it  were  treated  with  common  prudence  :  the  immense 
majority  of  the  Flemings  are  Catholics,  sincerely  attached  to 
their  religion,  and  though  neither  interested  nor  active  in  po- 
litics, apt  to  manifest  that  passive  resistance  which  is  always 
the  real  strength  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  overwhelm 
with  their  phlegmatic  mass  any  government  that  would  sap 
the  foundations  of  their  religion,  even  at  the  risk  of  throwing 
itself  into  the  arms  of  France.  Thus  even  in  Flanders  the 
French  tendency  exists ;  at  present  only  a  tendency,  but  cer- 
tain to  be  developed  if  the  government  follows  the  hateful 
policy  of  the  Liberals.  And  Flanders  too  may  look  for  more 
material  advantages  from  France  than  she  can  hope  from  any 
other  country.  If  Belgium  were  annexed,  Ghent  would  im- 
mediately be  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  the  north  of 
France, — a  rival  of  Rouen  and  Mulhouse,  and  far  superior  to 
Lille.  Antwerp  would  naturally  become  the  first  port  in  the 
empire;  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Napoleon  I.  had  destined 
it  to  be  the  rival  of  London.  Brussels  is  the  only  town  which 
would  lose ;  from  being  the  petty  Paris  that  she  is,  she  would 
soon  sink  to  a  provincial  capital,  bearing  about  the  same  po- 
litical proportion  to  the  metropolis  as  Bath  bears  to  London. 
The  country  people  would  not  be  conscious  of  a  change  ; 
even  in  free  Belgium  they  are  liable  to  be  drawn  for  the 
army  ;  and  the  conscription  must  be  more  felt  in  a  little  king- 
dom, where  the  army  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  there  is  no  military  tradition 
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to  sustain  a  warlike  enthusiasm,  than  in  an  empire  where  the 
enormous  armament  is  partly  justified  by  the  numbers  of  the 
population,  and  by  the  military  glory  which  is  the  tradition 
of  imperial  France.  All  the  official  interferences  which  wo 
think  so  annoying  in  France,  are  quite  as  active  and  nearly  as 
vexatious  in  Belgium.  Besides  the  conscription,  the  octroi 
system  gains  ground  every  year  :  the  peasant  cannot  drive  his 
cart  into  the  town  without  having  long  skewers  thrust  through 
his  hay  to  tap  .contraband  beer,  or  to  stick  concealed  turkeys  ; 
the  country  girl  has  to  open  her  lap  or  her  basket  to  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  municipal  commis,  to  prove  that  she  is  not 
supplying  a  burgess  with  fresh  eggs  that  have  not  paid  their 
town-tax.  Neither  do  we  discover  that  the  Belgian  is  much 
better  off  with  respect  to  passports  than  the  Frenchman.  You 
must  show  your  passport  when  you  enter  the  country,  you 
must  show  it  at  Ostend  when  you  want  permission  to  get  out 
of  it ;  at  the  hotels  at  Liege  a  notice  is  stuck  up  that  the 
landlord  will  be  fined  if  he  allows  any  stranger  to  remain  at 
his  inn  more  than  three  days  without  carrying  his  passport  to 
the  police  and  getting  a  permit  de  sejour.  Innkeepers  and 
lodginghouse-keepers  all  over  the  country  are  obliged  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  police  the  lists  of  their  lodgers. 

But  the  prying  inquisitorial  bureaucracy  is  not  content 
with  this  mere  external  interference  ;  it  must  also  attempt  to 
regulate  a  man's  most  sacred  engagements,  and  even  interfere 
in  some  cases  with  the  Sacraments.  If  it  should  chance  to 
any  of  our  female  readers  to  be  engaged  to  marry  a  Belgian 
officer,  we  will  inform  her  beforehand  what  she  will  have  to 
undergo.  The  government  interferes  sufficiently  with  the 
marriages  of  civilians ;  but  its  superintendence  of  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  nuptials  of  military  men  is  perfectly  mon- 
strous. Supposing  a  lady  wishes  to  marry  a  Belgian  officer, 
whom  we  will  suppose,  like  most  of  his  class,  to  have  no 
private  means,  she  must  first  prove  to  the  government  that 
she  has  a  capital  sufficient  to  furnish  an  annual  income  of 
2000  francs  (SO/.).  If  her  property  consists  of  land  or  houses, 
she  must  mortgage  to  the  government  so  much  of  it  as  is 
sufficient  to  produce  that  sum.  In  order  that  this  mortgage 
should  be  accepted,  she  must  first  prove  that  her  property  is 
free  from  previous  mortgages,  and  deposit  the  proofs  with  the 
government.  If  her  property  happens  to  be  in  Holland,  this 
may  be  done  by  a  certificate  from  the  bureau  des  hypolheques, 
or  mortgage-register  office  ;  but  then  she  must  have  her  cer- 
tificate countersigned  by  the  burgomaster  of  the  town  where 
her  property  lies,  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  by 
the  Belgian  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  by  whom  all  other 
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papers  regarding  the  property  must  also  be  signed.  These 
signatures,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  require  both  time  and 
money  to  obtain.  Next  the  lady  has  to  sign  an  engagement 
that  she  will  not  attempt  to  follow  her  husband  in  camp  or 
campaign,  and  at  the  same  time  she  has  to  provide  a  certi- 
ficate of  her  good  conduct  from  the  burgomaster  of  the  town 
where  she  has  usually  resided.  Besides  this,  she  must  produce 
a  certified  copy  of  her  baptismal  register,  countersigned  by 
the  ambassador  of  her  native  country  at  Brussels  and  by  the 
Belgian  minister  of  foreign  affairs  ;  this  she  must  have  trans- 
lated into  a  tongue  understood  by  Belgian  bureaux,  and  the 
translation  must  be  guaranteed  by  the  signature  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  tribunal  of  justice,  and  countersigned  by  the 
minister  of  justice.  In  getting  all  these  signatures  and  coun- 
tersignatures,  the  lady  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  petty  dirty 
commis  of  every  little  bureau,  who  may  allow  her  papers  to 
lie  idle  on  his  desk  for  a  fortnight,  with  the  certainty  that,  as 
a  member  of  the  official  bureaucracy,  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  wrath  of  any  person  not  of  that  clique,  whom  it 
may  please  his  high  mightiness  to  keep  dancing  attendance 
upon  him. 

But  after  she  has  got  all  these  papers  her  troubles  are 
not  over.  She  is,  let  us  say,  thirty  years  of  age, — old  enough, 
one  would  think,  to  be  her  own  mistress,  and  to  marry  whom 
she  likes  without  asking  any  one's  consent.  The  Belgian 
bureaucracy  is  not  of  this  opinion  ;  it  is  part  of  their  mission 
to  keep  up  the  authority  of  parents.  The  lady  shall  not  be 
married,  they  tell  her,  till  she  shows  the  consent  of  her  father 
and  mother,  testified  by  their  bodily  presence,  if  possible ;  if 
not,  by  a  duly  witnessed  notarial  act,  giving  their  formal  con- 
sent, and  signed  by  the  president  of  the  tribunal,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  heaven  knows  how  many  officials.  If  her  father 
and  mother  are  dead,  and  delivered  from  these  formalities, 
then  she  must  produce  the  registers  of  their  burials,  signed, 
countersigned,  and  translated  as  above.  But  yet  she  is  not 
delivered  from  parental  control ;  the  duty  which  her  father 
and  mother  cannot  accomplish  devolves  iipon  her  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers  :  their  notarial  acts  of  consent  must  be  got, 
if  they  are  alive;  or  if  dead,  the  registers  of  their  deaths,  signed, 
countersigned,  and  translated  as  before, — with  this  exception, 
that  if  the  registers  come  from  Prussia,  France,  or  Holland, 
the  signature  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  is  dispensed 
with.  All  the  papers  of  whatever  sort  must  be  timbre,  or 
stamped,  and  all  must  go  through  the  hands  of  the  bride- 
groom, who  delivers  them  to  the  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
who  sends  them  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  despatches  them 
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to  the  bureau  of  one  Colonel  Guillaume,  the  gentleman  who 
presides  over  the  hymeneal  department  of  the  Belgian  army, 
and  who  often  amuses  himself,  or  satisfies  his  spleen,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  keeping  the  papers  waiting  an  unconscion- 
able time  before  he  condescends  to  notice  them,  thus  forcing 
the  young  folks  to  defer  from  week  to  week  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  contract ;  and  when  all  this  is  over,  the  formal- 
ities required  by  the  Code  Napoleon  for  a  civil  marriage,  as 
well  as  the  ceremonies  required  by  the  Church  for  a  Christian 
marriage,  have  yet  to  be  gone  through ;  and  by  the  time  all 
is  done,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  all  parties  that  matri- 
mony in  the  Belgian  army  is  about  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world  :  nor  is  its  expense  much  less  than  its  difficulty ; 
the  time  it  takes  to  get  all  the  papers  right  is  inconceivable ; 
there  is  no  guide-book  published  to  conduct  the  lorn  lover 
through  the  labyrinth  ;  and  after  she  has  spent  her  weeks  and 
her  guineas  in  getting  a  paper,  the  chances  are  that  she  will 
get  it  back  scrawled  all  over  with  almost  illegible  characters, 
accompanied  by  a  curt  note  to  tell  her  that  it  is  not  in  form, 
and  must  be  done  all  over  again.  If  there  should  be  an  officer 
who,  through  the  fault  of  his  parents,  does  not  know  who  his 
father  and  mother  were,  then  to  him  legal  marriage  is  prac- 
tically forbidden,  and  the  priest  that  unites  him  to  his  wife 
does  so  at  his  own  proper  risk  and  peril.*  And  with  this 
odious  officialism  and  prying  bureaucracy  continually  grow- 
ing in  Belgium,  and  striking  deeper  and  deeper  roots  into  the 
soil  of  its  pretended  freedom,  what  would  the  Belgians  lose 
by  union  with  France  ?  The  conscription,  the  octroi,  the  pass- 
port system,  are  nearly  identical  in  both  countries.  France 
certainly  gags  the  press ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she  concedes 
a  liberty  to  charity  which  the  Belgian  bureau  de  bienfaisance 
denies,  and  refrains  from  such  tedious  torture  in  the  affair  of 
marriages.  France  may  be  a  great  bully  ;  but  Belgium  is  a 
little  sneak,  with  much  of  the  meanness  of  a  pettifogging 
tradesman  :  a  man  can  slip  along  more  easily  in  the  groove  of 
French  officialism  ;  the  weight  is  heavier,  the  momentum 
greater,  and  he  is  carried  along  comfortably  enough  in  the 
crowd.  In  the  Belgian  government  and  king  there  is  nothing 
historical,  and  nothing  grand  ;  neither  nobility  nor  power  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  enlist  loyalty,  and  to  awaken  a  national 
burst  of  feeling ;  what  nationality  appears  is  got  up  in  col- 
leges or  by  journalists,  and,  like  all  got-up  demonstrations, 
soon  proves  itself  a  sham.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commer- 

*  The  difficulty  is  as  great  in  other  countries.  We  know  of  a  young  lady 
who  was  a  year  getting  married  to  an  officer  in  Baden ;  in  Bavaria  no  officer  is 
allowed  to  marry  till  he  is  thirty. 
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cial  classes  of  Belgium  are  attracted  to  France  by  the  promise 
of  great  material  advantages  ;  the  Radicals  by  sympathy  with 
the  revolutionary  system,  and  the  Catholics  by  the  promise, 
however  illusive,  of  protection  for  their  religion.  The  ten- 
dency exists;  and  unless  it  is  effectually  counteracted,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  Belgium  will  fall  like  a  ripe  fruit 
into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  III.,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
England,  Prussia,  and  Austria  to  support  the  family  of  Leo- 
pold on  the  throne. 


WILLIAM  HARRINGTON. 

ONE  of  the  most  engaging  of  our  martyrs  is  William  Har- 
rington, of  whose  life  and  labours  Dr.  Challoner  complains 
that  he  was  able  to  learn  little  or  nothing.  Dr.  Oliver  has, 
however,  printed  a  letter  containing  full  particulars  of  his 
execution,  which,  added  to  the  memorials  of  him  that  we  have 
found  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  is  enough  to  give  us  a  very 
decent  idea  of  the  man. 

It  appears,  then,  from  his  examination,  taken  by  Justice 
Young,  May  21,  1593,*  that  William  Harrington  was  born 
about  1566,  and  was  one  of  the  six  sons  of  William  Harring- 
ton, gentleman,  of  Mount  St.  John  in  Yorkshire,  at  whose 
house  Father  Campion  received  hospitality  for  twelve  days 
just  before  Easter  1581,  and  composed  part  of  his  famous 
Decem  Rationes.  About  three  years  afterwards  our  martyr, 
then  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  went  over  to  Douai  and 
Rheims  for  his  religion,  and  then  entered  the  novitiate  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Tournay  ;f  but  on  the  failure  of  his  health  returned 
to  London,  where  we  find  information  about  him  in  a  confes- 
sion of  Ralph  Miller,  dated  Bridewell,  October  9,  1584,  who 
states  that  "  William  Harrington,  a  young  man,  came  from 
Rheims  a  month  past.  He  lies  at  a  tailor's  next  the  White 
Horse,  Holborn,  this  side  Fetter  Lane,  where  two  of  his  bre- 
thren also  lie.  Harrington  was  at  the  Mass  at  Lord  Vaux's 
with  this  examinant;  and  wishes  to  be  a  Jesuit,  and  to  send 
over  his  elder  brother.  He  knows  of  priests  about  Kentish 

*  State-Paper  Office,  Domestic,  same  date. 

•f  An  album  of  the  Tournay  novitiate,  beginning  in  158i,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Bourgogne  at  Brussels.  It  contains  several  brief  autobio- 
graphies of  English  and  Irish  novices ;  among  others,  of  Henry  VValpole  and  two 
of  his  brothers ;  but  Harrington  must  have  written  his  account  of  himself  in  an 
earlier  volume,  now  apparently  lost. 
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Town."  On  this  information  he  was  apprehended ;  but  on 
account  of  his  youth  was  released,  or  rather  sent  down  to 
his  father  to  be  kept  in  his  custody,  at  the  motion  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  the  President  of  the  North.  He  remained 
in  Yorkshire  almost  seven  years ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
1591  he  left  home  once  more,  and  proceeded  to  Dover,  and 
took  ship,  and  sailed  to  Flushing  and  Middelburgh,  where  he 
had  an  acquaintance  with  one  Captain  White  ;  thence  he 
went  to  Douai  to  see  his  old  friends,  and  stayed  there  six 
weeks.  From  Douai  he  passed  into  France,  on  his  way  to 
Rheims;  but  was  taken  prisoner  at  St.  Quentins,  and  detained 
there  seven  or  eight  months,  probably  on  suspicion  of  his 
being  a  spy  in  the  Spanish  interest.  On  his  discharge  he 
went  to  Rheims,  where  he  was  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop 
of  Placentia,  legate  in  France,  in  Lent  1592.  Then  he  went 
into  Lorraine,  perhaps  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  so  returned  to 
England  by  Namur,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  St.  Omers,  where  he 
saw  Father  Holt,  and  Calais. 

In  London  he  went  about  as  a  young  man  of  fashion,  and 
wore  a  pistol,  which  he  had  borrowed  of  some  Catholic  friend. 
He  was  apprehended  in  May  1593,  in  the  chamber  of  Mr. 
Henry  Dunne,  a  young  gentleman  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Young,  who  committed  him  to  Bridewell,  and 
forthwith  examined  him.  At  first,  when  he  was  asked  whe- 
ther he  was  a  priest,  he  answered  that  "  he  knew  not  himself 
to  be  a  priest ;"  but  would  not  directly  say  that  he  was  no 
priest.  Then  he  was  confronted  with  Henry  Dunne,  who 
said  that  he  was  a  priest,  and  had  shriven  him  ;  but  Harring- 
ton refused  to  confess  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  At  last, 
probably  wearied  out  with  the  torture,  he  confessed  that  he 
was  a  priest,  ordained  abroad  ;  and  that  he  had  come  into  Eng- 
land "  to  give  testimony  of  God's  truth,  knowing  that  most 
priests  were  executed  and  the  Church  pulled  down." 

At  the  next  sessions,  about  the  end  of  June,  Harrington 
was  removed  to  Newgate,  and  indicted  of  high  treason.  He 
pleaded  Not  guilty ;  and  on  Sergeant  Drew,  the  recorder, 
asking  him  "  how  he  would  be  tried,"  he  answered,  "  By 
God  and  the  bench."  He  was  told  to  say,  "  By  God  and 
his  country;"  but  he  declared  that  he  would  not  lay  the  guilt 
of  his  death  on  a  jury  of  simple  men  :  the  bench  was,  or 
should  be,  wise  and  learned,  and  knew  whether  the  law  was 
just,  and  the  prisoner  guilty;  he  would  put  himself  on  no 
other  trial.  He  was  then  told  that  judgment  would  be  pro- 
nounced against  him  immediately ;  he  said  he  was  prepared 
for  it.  Puzzled  and  struck  by  Harrington's  resolute  answers, 
the  recorder  respited  judgment,  and  sent  him  back  to  New- 
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gate.  He  was  then  taken  before  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general  to  be  examined,  and  was  committed  by  them  to  the 
Marshalsea,  from  which  place  he  wrote  the  following  noble 
letter  to  the  Lord-Keeper  Puckering.  It  is  a  beautifully- 
written  document,  fine  and  regular  as  copperplate  engraving, 
showing  that  our  martyr  was  no  ordinary  proficient  in  calli- 
graphy.* It  is  endorsed : 

"  Harrington  the  Jesuit  to  the  Lord-Keeper  Puckering. 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE  AND  MY  VERY  GOOD  LORD, — Knowing  right 
well  your  singular  humanity,  which  even  from  your  childhood  hath 
grown  with  you,  and  now  is  not  a  little  increased  by  your  late  hon- 
ours, well  deserved  and  hetter  bestowed,  1  presume  the  boldlyer 
to  present  this  my  simple  suit,  hoping  your  honour  will  not  reject 
without  cause  him  whom  many  reasons  may  move  in  some  sort  to 
protect.  And  if  your  honour  desire  to  know  that  of  me  which 
others  could  better  report,  as  having  both  certain  and  sufficient  intel- 
ligence what  I  have  done,  well  or  evil,  I  will  briefly  declare,  and 
request  humbly  your  honourable  patience.  I  am,  then,  by  birth  a 
gentleman,  in  conscience  a  Catholic,  in  profession  a  poor  priest  of 
the  seminary  of  llheims.  I  lived  in  my  country  with  credit  and 
countenance  fitting  my  calling,  and  answerable  to  my  father's  estate. 
I  left  my  country,  not  compelled  by  want  or  discontentment,  but 
incited  thereunto  by  sundry  examples  of  men  of  all  sorts,  whose 
innocent  lives  in  part  I  knew,  and  glorious  deaths  I  much  com- 
mended. Campion  I  desired  to  imitate,  whom  only  love  to  his 
country  and  zeal  of  the  house  of  God  consumed  before  his  time. 
I  dispute  not  how  true  his  accusations  were,  nor  yet  of  what  credit 
were  those  men  whose  testimonies,  though  scant  agreeing,  yet  were 
received,  to  our  great  loss  and  his  eternal  gain.  And  here  your 
honour  shall  give  me  leave  in  my  conscience  to  think  that  in  that 
man  was  no  treason  to  her  majesty,  no  hurt  to  his  country,  for 
whose  good  he  so  willingly  and  mildly  offered  his  life.  Neither 
doth  my  conscience  accuse  me,  before  God  I  speak  it,  of  any  treach- 
ery, which  I  always,  even  from  the  cradle,  abhorred,  in  thought, 
word,  or  work,  against  my  prince  and  country  ;  for  whose  good, 
and  at  whose  appointment,  I  am  willing  to  lease  my  life  and  liberty, 
yea  twenty  lives,  if  so  many  God  had  lent. 

And  how  dangerous  a  man  soever  I  seem  to  some  that  know  me 
not,  yet  fear  I  nothing  that,  if  your  lordship  shall  vouchsafe  with 
indifferent  mind  to  examine  my  going  and  coming  home,  my  beha- 
viour since,  and  many  of  like,  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  argument  of  my 
simple  mind  and  sincere  intention  free  from  all  disloyalty,  and  ab- 
horring from  all  treacherous  practices,  wherein  I  boldly  profess  and 
protest  myself  ignorant.  And  hence  it  proceeded,  my  good  lord, 
that  hearing  those  bitter  terms  of  treason  and  traitor  so  oft  redoubled 
against  me, — which  a  guilty  conscience  in  me  would  never  have 

*  State- Paper  Office  ;  misplaced  in  Dora.  1592. 
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endured, — I  was  not  much  amazed,  nor  yet  much  troubled  with 
those  popular  outcries  of'  Hang  him,  hang  him,'  since  I  knew  that  to 
an  innocent  mind  even  ignominy  itself  is  in  the  end  glorious. 

Now  to  iirgue  with 'my  judge  whether  my  punishment  be  justly 
inflicted,  it  were  a  controversy  without  end  or  profit,  since  I  mu>t 
still  plead  innocency,  and  your  honours  need  not  believe  me.  Then 
only  thus  much  I  boldly  say,  and  may,  I  hope,  without  offence  still 
say,  that  if  the  cause  which  I  defend  be  good,  my  impiisonment  and 
persecution  must  needs  be  propter  justiliam,  and  so,  by  consequent, 
I  happy  if  I  persevere.  This  granted,  I  shall  never  be  found  a 
traitor ;  but  that  law  too  severe,  and  to  be  abrogated,  or  at  least 
mitigated,  which,  though  it  make  my  religion,  or  rather  my  function, 
treason,  yet  can  it  never  make  me  an  enemy  to  God,  my  prince,  or 
my  country.  On  the  other  side,  prove  my  cause  naught,  and  un- 
doubtedly I  must  yield  myself  a  traitor  to  Almighty  God,  and  a 
seducer,  not  instructor,  of  my  liege's  people ;  and  then  all  punish- 
ment too  little,  and  death  itself  too  merciful.  Again,  if  to  be  a 
priest  be  a  perfection  and  dignity  in  the  Christian  religion  ;  if  to  do 
my  function  wherever  I  am  sent  be  a  thing  now  of  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  that  of  the  Apostle,  Vce  mihi  si  non  evangelizavero, — then 
shall  it  invincibly  follow  that  I  suffer  for  religion,  for  my  conscience, 
for  God's  cause  and  Church,  although  it  be  alleged  :igainst  me 
never  so  much,  Nos  legem  habemus,  et  secundum  legem  debet  mori, 
quia  sacerdotem  Dei  se  dieit.  If  all  this  be  contrary,  my  religion 
error,  my  faith  opinion,  and  my  expectation  frustrate,  then  vere 
miserabifior  sum  omnibus  hominibus.  All  this,  my  good  lord,  under 
correction,  I  speak  to  let  your  honour  see  how  far  my  thoughts  have 
hitherto  been  from  such  practices  as  I  always  condemned  in  others, 
and  most  of  all  should  detest  in  myself;  and  that  what  I  have  done 
since  my  coming  into  England  hath  only  appertained  to  my  func- 
tion, which  I  take  to  be  none  other  than,  according  to  the  talent 
God  hath  given  me,  to  endeavour  to  call  men  from  vice  to  virtue, 
to  awake  men  out  of  the  dangerous  sleep  of  inconsideration  wherein 
most  nowadays  have  perished,  and  lastly,  to  administer  to  all  such 
as  do  worthy  fruits  of  penance  the  sacraments  of  God's  Church, 
which  are  conduits  of  His  grace;  not  once  meddling  with  affairs  of 
state,  as  being  not  comprehended  within  my  commission,  and,  to  say 
truly,  far  exceeding  my  simple  reach  and  capacity. 

Furthermore,  if  my  boldness  and  resolute  answers,  as  some  term 
them,  move  any  man,  I  desire  him  to  remember  that  even  nature 
and  my  bringing  up,  which  hath  not  been  illiberal,  always  taught 
me  in  a  just  cause  to  be  assured  and  confident.  And,  more  than 
this,  in  His  cause  my  Saviour  expressly  commandeth  me  not  to  fear 
those  who,  having  in  ignominious  sort  hanged  or  quartered  my  body, 
have  then  no  more  to  do  with  me.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  protest 
sincerely  unto  your  honour  that,  after  once  I  had  determined  this 
course,  which  at  God's  good  pleasure  and  yours  I  shall  consum- 
mate, I  made  no  more  account  of  life  or  any  worldly  pleasure  :  but, 
sleeping  and  waking,  death  was  the  continual  object  of  my  mind, 
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the  end  of  my  desires,  and  the  greatest  honour  which  in  this  world 
I  expected  as  the  reward  of  my  long  and  painful  labours.  And, 
this  well  considered,  who  will  blame  me  if  I  replied  boldly  when 
and  where  by  so  doing  my  sincere  dealing,  my  innocent  and  loyal 
heart,  my  quiet  conscience  (which  is  never  joined  with  treacherous 
intents),  might  best  be  manifested  to  all  the  world  ? 

Now  that,  contrary  to  this  my  account,  and  beyond  all  hope  and 
expectation  both  of  friends  and  enemies,  I  live  still  through  mercy 
of  my  prince,  when  the  laws  established  could  not  have  spared  me, 
1  do  so  much  the  more  wonder  by  how  much  the  less  I  find  in  my- 
self any  cause  thereof;  and  grieve  the  more,  because  I  know  not 
by  what  means  I  may,  if  not  requite,  at  least  endeavour  to  requite, 
so  strange  and  undeserved  kindnesses.  And  whereas  her  majesty 
is  perhaps  informed  of  me,  minimus  apostolorum,  as  one  that  knew 
much,  and  might  and  could  reveal  many  things  necessary  to  be 
known  in  these  dangerous  times  ;  and  whereas,  upon  such  informa- 
tion, I  am  urged  much,  against  my  conscience,  to  bewray  those  who 
to  me,  forsaken  of  carnal  friends,  have  been  instead  of  parents, — I 
solemnly  protest  unto  your  honour,  and  by  that  faith  in  which  I 
desire  and  hope  to  be  saved  I  swear,  first,  that  as  I  had  sworn 
within  my  heart  never  to  admit  nor  lodge  therein  any  thought  or 
intention  prejudicial  to  her  majesty  or  my  country,  so  was  I  never 
made  privy  to  any  such  plot  or  practice  contrived  by  any  other,  in 
what  sort  or  sorts  soever.  And  if  in  this  behalf  my  oath  and  protes- 
tation seem  to  your  honour  not  worthy  credit,  I  refuse  no  trial  your 
lordship  will  appoint  to  prove  herein  my  innocencyand  ignorance; 
although  I  am  not  ignorant  that  by  my  oath  of  allegiance,  taken  be- 
fore the  commissioners,*  I  stand  bound  before  God  and  man  to  give 
notice  hereon  according  to  my  knowledge.  As  for  the  bewraying, 
or  rather  betraying,  of  my  friends,  since  I  dare  swear  for  their 
fidelity  to  her  majesty  and  crown,  and  am  assured  that  such  my 
bewraying  could  in  no  sort  do  my  prince  or  country  service,  but 
give  occasion  and  opportunity  to  their  enemies,  I  hope  in  all  huma- 
nity I  may  be  pardoned,  and  wish  not  to  live  with  such  a  spot  of 
infamy,  more  intolerable  far  than  death  itself. 

And  therefore,  to  conclude,  my  very  good  lord,  if  it  may  any 
way  stand  with  her  majesty's  favourable  proceedings,  and  with  the 
pleasure  and  good  liking  of  her  most  honourable  council,  to  grant 
me  life  or  liberty  with  such  conditions  as  I  may  observe  without 
prejudice  to  my  conscience  and  profession,  I  will  unfeignedly  account 
my  life  received  again  by  her  majesty's  mercy  and  your  honour's 
singular  favour ;  I  will  endeavour  by  all  means  to  deserve  it,  and, 
when  no  other  mean  is  left,  I  will  remain  a  poor  beadsman  for  her 
highness  and  my  country,  in  which  I  found  so  gracious  and  benign 
a  princess  to  me,  a  man  of  so  small  desert.  And  if  otherwise  I 

*  This  was  no  oath  of  supremacy,  but  simply  a  recognition  of  the  civil  rights 
of  the  queen,  allowed  to  be  taken  by  all  Catholics  from  the  time  that  Gregory 
XIII.  mitigated  the  Bull  of  Pius  V.,  April  1580. 
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shall  be  thought  altogether  unworthy  of  such  extraordinary  favour, 
I  will  nevertheless  in  all  joy  and  patience  expect  my  final  sentence, 
and  most  willingly  resign  myself  to  the  holy  disposition  of  Almighty 
God  and  your  most  grave  determination,  standing  myself  as  it  were 
in  tequilibrio,  ready  to  embrace  most  thankfully  what  shall  be  ap- 
pointed. And  thus,  requesting  humbly  your  honour  to  pardon  my 
boldness,  and  to  accept  in  good  part  my  tedious  letter,  and  referring 
myself  to  your  lordship  in  all  things  reasonable,  I  leave  to  trouble 
you,  and  remain  your  honour's  most  humble  suppliant, 

WILLM.  HARRINGTON." 

The  Christian  charity,  childlike  simplicity,  and  chivalrous 
manliness  of  this  letter  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  quite  a 
psychological  study,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the  coexistence 
within  the  martyr's  soul  of  two  equal  desires, — the  super- 
natural desire  of  martyrdom,  and  the  natural  love  of  life. 
Perhaps  it  had  some  influence  on  the  council ;  for  he  was  left 
quiet  in  the  Marshalsea  till  Friday  the  15th  of  February  1594-, 
when  Pilate  having  sent  him  to  Herod,  Herod  sent  him  back 
again  to  Pilate,  and  he  was  suddenly  taken  to  Newgate,  where 
the  sessions  were  being  held,  and  tried  on  his  former  indict- 
ment. He  was  again  asked  whether  he  would  yet  put  him- 
self upon  his  country ;  he  said  he  was  resolved  not  to  do  it. 
The  recorder  said  that  if  he  thought  that  course  would  save 
his  life,  he  was  much  mistaken ;  for  that  they  might  and  would 
pass  sentence  on  him.  Harrington  answered  that  he  knew 
it  very  well,  for  they  had  a  precedent  in  York,  where  two 
priests,  who  would  not  involve  more  men  than  necessary  in 
the  guilt  of  their  deaths,  had  been  sentenced  without  jury. 
So  he,  knowing  that  the  jury  would  find  him  guilty,  and  that 
the  judge  would  have  to  give  sentence,  meant  to  free  the  jury, 
and  lay  all  the  guilt  of  his  death  on  the  judge  and  the  bench. 
"  Then,"  said  the  recorder,  "  it  is  manifest  you  are  a  priest, 
and  come  into  England  with  traitorous  intent;  and  therefore 
I  will  give  judgment."  "  My  intent,"  said  Harrington,  "  in 
coming  into  England,  was  and  is  no  other  than  that  of  St. 
John  Baptist  in  going  to  Herod ;  as  he  told  Herod  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  have  his  brother's  wife,  so  I  tell  my 
loving  countrymen  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  go  to  church,  and 
to  live  in  schism  and  heresy.  So,  if  I  be  a  traitor,  St.  John 
was  a  traitor ;  his  case  and  mine  being  all  one."  After  this 
the  recorder  sentenced  him  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quar- 
tered; whereat  he  was  nothing  dismayed;  so  the  chief-jus- 
tice, pitying  his  youth  and  admiring  his  bravery,  said,  "  You 
are  a  young  man,  and  the  queen  is  merciful ;  do  but  go  to 
church,  and  you  may  live."  Harrington  turned  round  to  the 
people,  and  begged  them  to  mark  what  goodly  treason  his 
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was  :  if  he  would  go  to  church,  he  should  live ;  but  because  he 
would  not,  he  must  die ;  therefore  his  not  going  to  church 
was  all  his  treason. 

After  sentence,  he  was  removed  to  one  of  the  condemned 
cells,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  limbos,  of  Newgate ;  where 
he  remained  from  the  Friday  afternoon  till  Monday  the  18th 
of  February,  when,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  after  giving  his  blessing  to  some  poor  women  who 
had  found  means  to  visit  him  and  sending  by  them  his  hand- 
kerchief and  other  tokens  to  his  friends,  he  was  brought  out 
and  bound  to  the  hurdle  and  drawn  towards  Tyburn.  When 
they  were  approaching  the  place,  the  sergeant  said  to  him, 
"You  have  not  far  to  go  now,  so  prepare  yourself  to  die  like 
a  Christian."  One  of  Harrington's  brothers,  who  was  follow- 
ing the  procession,  answered,  "  You  need  not  trouble  him,  you 
see  he  is  willing  enough  to  die  ;"  and  so  bade  his  last  farewell  to 
his  brother,  and  returned.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  they  said, 
"  It  would  have  been  a  good  deed  to  have  apprehended  him," 
and  asked  the  martyr  who  he  was.  Harrington  answered,  that 
he  was  one  of  his  five  brothers ;  but  one  who  was  no  Catholic, 
and  so  had  no  reason  to  fear  :  "  for  which  cause,"  he  said,  "  and 
to  think  of  the  lamentable  state  of  my  poor  countrymen,  my 
very  heart  doth  bleed ;"  and  at  the  same  time  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes.  "  Why,"  quoth  one  of  the  sergeants,  "  what 
think  you  of  us  ?"  He  answered,  "  As  of  all  schismatics  and 
heretics,  that  unless  you  repent  you  cannot  be  saved."  By 
this  they  had  reached  Tyburn,  where  ten  men  and  three 
women  had  first  to  be  hanged  for  felony.  While  the  sergeants 
were  busy  with  these,  ari  Anglican  minister  came  to  Harring- 
ton, who  was  still  lying  bound  to  the  hurdle,  and  proposed 
many  questions  of  divinity  to  him.  Harrington  told  him 
that  if  he  would  choose  any  one  question,  whichever  he 
pleased,  and  stick  to  that,  he  would  answer  him;  so  they 
began  to  argue  about  St.  Peter's  primacy ;  when  TopclifFe 
came  up  and  interrupted  them,  and  told  them  that  it  was 
neither  time  nor  place  to  dispute.  Then  he  said  to  Harring- 
ton, "  Since  I  hear  you  are  a  gentleman,  I  wish  you  would 
resolve  to  acknowledge  your  treason,  and  to  ask  the  queen 
forgiveness."  Harrington  answered,  that  he  had  never  of- 
fended her;  so  he  was  immediately  put  into  the  cart,  and 
with  the  halter  round  his  neck  he  began  to  speak  to  the 
people.  "  O,  my  loving  countrymen,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains  and  patience  in  coining  hither  to  bear  witness  of  the 
manner  and  cause  of  my  death."  Here  TopclifFe  broke  in, 
"  Come,  come,  you  are  not  in  Borne ;  this  is  no  place  for  you 
to  preach."  "  Why,"  said  Harrington,  "  may  1  not  speak  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  said  Topcliffe,  "  if  you  will  speak  to  these  three 
points :  that  is  to  say,  any  thing  that  tendeth  to  the  good  of 
her  majesty's  person,  the  good  of  the  realm,  or  the  reforming 
of  your  conscience;"  hinting  at  the  same  time  that  though  he 
had  not  sufficient  authority  to  save  his  life,  yet  the  sheriff 
had  special  powers :  so  he  advised  him  to  speak  plainly  of  the 
West  country,  where  they  knew  he  had  lived  and  conversed. 
Harrington  answered,  "  I  know  nothing,  except  that  your 
mercy  is  worse  than  the  Turks,  who,  when  they  have  the  bod}' 
in  subjection,  seek  not  to  destroy  the  soul ;  but  you  are  never 
contented  till  you  have  destroyed  both.  You  are  a  blood- 
sucker, and  I  pray  God  forgive  you."  Topcliffe  re-plied, 
"  Thou  liest ;  and  so  didst  thou  say  the  queen  was  a  tyrant  ?" 
He  answered,  "  1  say  nothing  of  the  queen,  but  that  I  never 
offended  her :  but  J  say  you  are  a  tyrant  and  a  bloodsucker ; 
and  no  doubt  you  shall  have  blood  enough  as  long  as  you 
have  hands  and  halters  to  hang  us.  You  shall  not  want 
priests.  We  were  three  hundred  in  England ;  you  have  put 
an  hundred  to  death,  other  two  hundred  are  left.  "When  they 
are  gone,  two  hundred  more  are  ready  to  come  in  their 
places ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  hope  my  death  will  do  more  good 
than  ever  my  life  could  have  done."  When  he  was  ready  to 
be  turned  from  the  cart,  a  gentleman  called  out  to  him,  and 
asked  for  what  religion  he  died.  "  No  more  of  that,"  said 
Topcliffe,  "  he  dieth  for  treason,  and  not  for  religion  ;"  and  so 
ordered  the  cart  to  be  drawn  away,  and  the  rope  to  be  cut 
instantly.  Harrington  fell  on  his  feet,  confused  and  bewil- 
dered, but  not  "half -dead."  The  hangman  came  up  to 
seize  him ;  a  deadly  struggle  ensued,  says  Stowe,  but  he  was 
soon  thrown,  stripped,  dismembered,  bowelled,  and  quartered  ; 
and  commands  were  given  that  the  blood  should  be  clean  dried 
up,  that  the  Catholics  might  not  wait  in  expectation  of  col- 
lecting any.  And  thus  he  happily,  and  with  great  fortitude, 
obtained  his  crown  of  martyrdom. 

One  great  lesson  that  Harrington  appears  to  teach,  is  the 
value  of  being  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  Christian.  We  see 
through  his  letter  and  in  his  whole  conduct  how  his  sense  of 
honour  came  in  as  a  supplementary  motive  to  keep  him  firm 
to  his  duties  amid  the  sorest  temptations.  He  always  remem- 
bered, and  made  others  understand  and  acknowledge,  that  he 
was  a  gentleman  as  well  as  a  Christian  ;  indeed,  the  natural 
high  spirit  and  independence  of  the  English  squire  crops  out 
every  where :  the  pistol  he  wore  at  his  belt ;  his  declaration 
that  he  lived  in  Yorkshire  with  credit  and  countenance ;  his 
bold  defence  of  Campion  ;  his  apology  for  his  decided  answers, 
that  even  nature  and  his  education,  which  was  not  illiberal, 
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always  taught  him  to  be  assured  and  confident  in  a  just  cause; 
his  Christian  contempt  for  Topcliffe  the  bloodsucker;  and 
finally,  when  he  was  stunned  by  being  half-hanged,  his  nature 
boiling  up,  and  making  him  close  in  mortal  struggle  with  the 
hangman, — all  show  the  nobleness  of  the  gift  that  he  offered, 
and  the  strength  of  the  grace  that  could  thus  subdue  the 
proud  nature  of  a  genuine  English  gentleman. 

His  poor  friend  Henry  Dunne,  in  whose  chambers  he  was 
taken,  and  who  was  so  weak  in  confessing  him  to  be  a  priest, 
was  committed  to  the  Clink,  where  he  persevered  constantly 
in  his  religion.  But  his  father  had  intrusted  to  the  chamber- 
lain's office  in  London  the  sum  of  500/.,  to  be  paid  on  his  son's 
attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  if  he  lived  so  long.  Dunne 
was  about  to  attain  his  majority,  when  the  chamberlain,  hear- 
ing that  the  plague  was  in  Newgate,  removed  him  thither  from 
the  Clink.  The  poor  young  man  sickened  and  died  within  a 
few  days,  and  the  City  of  London  kept  his  money. 

It  is  said  that  seven  of  the  thirteen  felons  who  were  exe- 
cuted with  Harrington  were  reconciled  by  him  the  night  be- 
fore his  martyrdom.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  them  protested 
they  would  die  in  his  faith,  and  refused  to  join  in  prayer  with 
the  ministers. 


HANSEL'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES.* 

MR.  HANSEL'S  lectures  are  remarkable,  not  only  for  their 
eloquence,  their  close  reasoning,  and  their  logical  force,  but 
for  deep  and  extensive  erudition,  of  a  kind  not  often  to  be 
found  in  men  of  the  author's  standing  in  the  University.  The 
book  deserves  attention  and  study ;  and  if  we  begin  with  ad- 
verse criticisms,  it  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  the  writer, 
but  from  sincere  regret  that  his  work,  which  is  so  good,  should 
not  have  been  still  better.  We  have  every  reason  for  the  very 
reverse  of  unfriendly  feelings.  Mr.  Mansel  has  done  his  best 
to  defend  the  truths  which  we  in  common  believe  from  the 
attacks  of  the  rationalist.  In  all  his  book  there  is  not  a  harsh 
word  against  Catholics  or  the  Church  ;  and  in  all  his  represen- 
tations of  Christian  doctrine  we  do  not  think  there  is  one  to 
which  a  Catholic  could  not  subscribe. 

The  faults  which  we  notice  are  faults  not  of  out-spokenness 
but  of  reticence — faults  into  which  his  position  and  the  very 

*  The  Limits  of  Heligious  Thought  examined,  in  Eight  (Hampton)  Lectures. 
By  H.  L.  Mansel,  B.D.     London  and  Oxford:  Murray  and  Purker. 
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atmosphere  of  Oxford  have  driven  him,  but  which,  neverthe- 
less, serve  to  cast  much  suspicion  upon  his  book,  and  to 
weaken  his  argument.  In  the  first  place,  when  a  man  pro- 
fesses to  examine  the  limits  of  religious  thought,  and  to  prove 
that  religious  dogmas  cannot  by  any  alchemy  be  distilled  from 
our  natural  faculties,  but  must  come  from  revelation,  is  it  not 
foolish,  first,  to  assume  the  whole  Catholic  faith  as  contained 
in  the  Athanasian  Creed ;  and  then,  not  once  only,  but  over 
and  over  again,  to  declare  that  the  only  fount  of  this  faith  is 
the  Bible  ?  If  the  Bible  alone  is  the  source  and  the  criterion 
of  our  faith  ;  if  Scripture  is  to  the  theologian  all  that  Nature 
is  to  the  philosopher;  and  if  it  is  "  dogmatism"  to  seek  to 
build  up  a  complete  scheme  of  theological  doctrine  out  of 
Scripture  by  the  development  of  its  leading  ideas,  or  by  ex- 
tending its  import  to  ground  which  it  does  not  occupy,  and 
by  attempting  inferentially  to  solve  problems  which  Scrip- 
ture suggests  but  does  not  directly  answer, — then  how  does 
Mr.  Mansel  know  that  his  theological  system,  which  he  justly 
calls  orthodox,  is  the  orthodox  one  ?  How  can  he  dare  to 
call  other  systems,  which  also  have  their  array  of  texts,  false, 
and  to  treat  all  other  inferential  developments  of  Scripture 
but  his  own  as  heretical  ?  We  are  sure  there  is  a  reticence 
here.  Mr.  Mansel  is  too  acute  a  man  not  to  see  that  if  he 
invokes  Scripture  only,  he  has  no  right  to  call  any  opinion 
heresy  that  is  not  directly  so  called  in  Scripture.  But  since 
he  brands  many  opinions  as  heretical,  it  is  evident  that  he 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal tradition,  though,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  thinks  fit 
to  say  nothing  about  them.  Once,  indeed,  he  does  talk  of 
the  Anglican  body  as  if  she  had  composed  and  imposed  the 
Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds.  But  his  way  of  mentioning 
it  is  so  conventional  and  so  unreal,  that  we  cannot  give  him 
credit  for  sincerity  on  this  point.  He  cannot  think  that  from 
the  Bible  alone  certainty  regarding  the  body  of  doctrines 
taught  there  is  attainable.  The  case  of  Scripture  is  exactly 
like  that  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  "  Although  we  may  con- 
clude," says  a  philosopher  to  whom  he  refers  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  honour,  "  that  we  possess  all  the  written  works  of 
Plato,  it  is  not  certain  that  we  possess  all  his  opinions.  Cer- 
tain aypa(f>a  Soyfiara  (unwritten  dogmas)  are  spoken  of  in 
Aristotle's  Physics  ;*  and  Suidas  says  that  Aristotle  arranged 
the  '  unwritten  opinions'  of  Plato  in  a  work  of  his  own  con- 
cerning the  Good.  It  is  impossible  to  know  what  was  the  real 
Platonic  doctrine  without  these  unwritten  traditions  "-\  So 

*  iv.  2,  3.  f  Archer  Butler,  Lectures  on  Philosophy,  vol.  ii.  p-  46. 
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St.  Paul  speaks  of  traditions,  and  of  doctrines  delivered  "  whe- 
ther by  word  or  by  epistle."  It  must  be  equally  impossible 
to  know  what  is  the  real  scriptural  doctrine  without  these  un- 
written traditions. 

The  next  reticence  is  one  which,  although  only  personal, 
has  given  us  a  more  painful  impression  than  the  first.  How 
is  it  that  a  lecturer  so  learned,  and  who  makes  so  much  parade 
of  his  learning, — who  is  so  particular  in  assigning  to  each  writer 
every  idea,  or  portion  of  an  idea,  which  he  adopts, — who  quotes 
almost  all  moderns  who  have  treated  of  the  same  matter  that 
he  is  treating,f — leaves  out  one — just  one — name,  and  that 
the  most  important  of  all  ?  When  Mr.  Mansel  was  an  under- 
graduate, and  for  a  short  time  after  he  had  taken  his  degree,  all 
Oxford  was  full  of  the  fame  of  one  man,  who  was  recognised 
on  all  hands  as  the  leading  spirit  of  the  University, — recognised 
as  such  both  by  those  who  admired  him  and  by  those  who  dis- 
liked him.  We  know  that  there  was  a  third  party  that  affected 
to  keep  itself  quite  aloof,  to  preserve  independence  by  ignor- 
ance, and  to  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Newman.  But  this  was  a 
piece  of  ridiculous  donnish  affectation,  which  the  greenest  fresh- 
man could  see  through.  No  one  who  thought  at  all,  was  able 
to  withdraw  himself  from  the  subtle  influence  of  the  great 
teacher,  the  reviver  of  religious  thought  in  Oxford.  If  the 
influence  came  not  directly  from  the  preacher's  lips,. it  eame 
indirectly  through  others,  or  it  was  felt  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place.  Mr.  Mansel  is  not  a  man  who  can  be  accused  of 
want  of  thought ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  one  of  the  deepest 
thinkers  in  Oxford.  In  these  Bampton  Lectures  he  is  going 
over  the  very  ground  that  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  so  diligently  cultivated ;,  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  two  men  arrive  are  much  alike,  and  there  is  a 
wonderful  conformity  in  their  very  phraseology.  Yet  neither 
in  text  or  note  is  Dr.  Newman's  name  once  mentioned.  Is  it 
fear  of  giving  offence  that  restrained  the  Bampton  lecturer  ? 
Was  he  one  of  those  who  affected  to  be  outside  the  influenced 
circle  ?  or  does  he  really  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Newman's  writ- 
ing and  teaching  ?  This  last  supposition  would  make  as  great 
a  hole  in  the  completeness  of  his  learning  as  the  other  two 
would  in  his  character  for  honesty  and  generosity.  We  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  see  how  to  extricate  Mr.  Mansel  from  a 
rather  discreditable  dilemma. 

"  Throughout  every  page  of  holy  Scripture  God  reveals 

Himself,  not  as  a  law,  but  as  a  Person Doubtless  in  this 

there  is  accommodation  to  the  weakness  of  man's  faculties;  but 
not  more  than  in  any  other  representation  of  any  of  the  Divine 

*  Except,  indeed,  certain  Germans 
VOL.  X. — NEW  SERIES.  G  G 
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attributes."*  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early  works 
of  Dr.  Newman,  know  with  what  varied  illustration  he  incul- 
cated these  truths.  His  monumental  History  of  the  Arianx  is 
built  upon  them.  "  The  first  chapter  of  Job,  and  the  twenty- 
second  of  the  first  (third)  book  of  Kings,  are  oeconomies,  that 
is,  representations  conveying  substantial  truth  in  the  form  in 
which  we  are  best  able  to  receive  it,  and  to  be  accepted  by  us 
and  used  in  their  literal  sense  as  our  highest  wisdom,  because 
we  have  no  powers  of  mind  equal  to  the  more  philosophical 
determination  of  them ; . . . .  what  is  told  us  from  heaven  is  true 
in  so  full  and  substantial  a  sense,  that  no  possible  mistake  can 
arise  practically  from  following  it."-f-  Again  :  "  The  system- 
atic doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  considered  as  the  shadow 
projected  for  the  contemplation  of  the  intellect  of  the  object 
of  scripturally  informed  piety ;  a  representation,  reconomi- 
cal ;  necessarily  imperfect,  as  being  represented  in  a  foreign 
medium,  and  therefore  involving  apparent  inconsistencies  and 
mysteries."  Here  is  the  whole  gist  of  Mr.  Mansell's  book. 
One  of  the  most  able  Reviews  of  the  day  J  thus  sums  up  his 
doctrine  :  "  The  key  to  all  religious  doctrine  is  the  distinction 
between  speculative  and  regulative  truths.  We  may  have 
a  knowledge  of  a  religious  principle  sufficient  for  practical 
guidance,  which,  however,  does  not  amount  to  a  real  insight 
into  the  subject-matter ;  nay  more,  if  we  attempt  to  find  the 
grounds  on  which  our  practical  principle  rests,  we  shall  be 
entangled  not  merely  in  difficulties  but  in  contradictions." 
All  this,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  was  preached  over  and  over  again 
from  the  pulpit  where  Mr.  Mansel  preached,  and,  we  must 
add,  with  infinitely  more  elegance  and  profoundness  of  view 
than  Mr.  Mansel  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Take  but 
one  instance,  from  the  Parochial  Sermons,  vol.  vi.  p.  380, 
where,  after  speaking  of  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity, 
Dr.  Newman  said : 

"  If  there  is  confusion  of  language  here,  and  an  apparent  play 
upon  words,  this  arises  from  our  incapacity  in  comprehension  and 
expression.  We  see  that  all  these  separate  statements  must  be  true; 
and  if  they  result  in  an  apparent  contrariety  with  each  other,  this  we 
cannot  avoid  ;  nor  need  we  be  perplexed  about  them,  nor  shrink 
from  declaring  any  one  of  them.  The  simple  accuracy  of  state- 
ment which  would  harmonise  all  of  them  is  beyond  us,  because  the 
power  of  contemplating  the  Eternal  as  He  is  is  beyond  us.  We 
must  be  content  with  what  we  can  see,  and  use  it  for  our  practical 
guidance,  without  caring  for  the  contradiction  of  terms  involved  in 
our  profession." 

And  it  is  not  only  in  the  whole  gist  of  his  argument  that 

*  Mansel,  p.  21.  f  Arians,  p.  85. 

J  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  23. 
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Mr.  Mansel  has  been  thus  anticipated  by  Dr.  Newman ;  the 
details  of  his  proof  have  been  wrought  with  much  greater 
artistic  completeness  and  beauty  by  that  master-mind  than 
by  the  Bampton  lecturer.  Let  any  one,  for  instance,  compare 
Mr.  Mansel's  sketch  of  the  dogmatic  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  the  consciousness  of  duty,  pp.  112, 113,  with  that  of  Dr. 
Newman,  in  his  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Oxford,  pp.  19  et  seq.,  and  he  will  soon  see  which  of  the  two 
is  the  original  thinker.  Then  again,  let  him  compare  Mr. 
Mansel's  arguments  for  the  eternity  of  punishment,  pp.  220 
et  seq.,  with  the  wonderful  passage  in  Callista,  p.  170,  where 
Dr.  Newman  has  certainly  been  more  cautious  than  Mr.  Man- 
sel, who  follows  Leibnitz  in  founding  the  eternity  of  punish- 
ment on  the  eternal  increase  of  guilt,  as  rendered  probable 
by  what  we  see  of  the  daily  hardening  of  heart  of  the  sinner, 
— "  the  dread  punishment,"  as  Coleridge  says,  "  attached  by 
nature  to  habitual  vice,  that  its  impulses  wax  as  its  motives 
wane;"  whereas  Dr.  Newman  is  careful  not  to  prejudge  the 
question  whether  demerit  can  accumulate  in  the  next  world, 
and  founds  his  analogy  on  the  ever-growing  misery  and  un- 
happiness  of  minds  of  certain  temperaments,  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  accumulation  of  sin.  We  should  have  thought 
that  when  St.  John  permits  himself  to  describe  the  damned  as 
gnawing  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  blaspheming  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  repenting  not  of  their  deeds,  this  caution  was 
superabundant. 

We  have  had  occasion  once  before,  in  criticising  Dr. 
Newman's  style  and  method,  to  point  out  the  side  where  his 
powers  are  limited.  He  gives  us  colossal  fragments,  but  he 
does  not  usually  construct  a  finished  edifice.  He  is  like 
Homer,  from  whom  all  the  Greek  philosophers  took  their 
texts,  as  St.  Thomas  culls  the  principles  of* his  science  from 
Scripture.  The  systematise!'  who  comes  after  him,  and  who 
selects  and  arranges  some  portions  of  his  boundless  wealth, 
naturally  gets  much  of  the  credit  that  should  fall  to  the  crea- 
tor of  the  store.  But  if  Mr.  Mansel  has  not  rendered  honour 
where  honour  was  due,  perhaps  we  are  not  those  who  should 
throw  stones  at  him.  The  judicial  oblivion  to  which  Dr. 
Newman  has  been  consigned  in  the  communion  which  he  has 
left  has  found  too  faithful  an  echo  among  ourselves  ;  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  Dr.  Newman  has  almost  ceased 
from  literary  production.  A  priest  has  a  higher  vocation  than 
a  mere  artist.  An  artist  creates  to  satisfy  his  instinct  of 
creation,  and  forms  beautiful  objects  for  the  mere  love  of 
beauty.  But  the  priest  is  a  man  of  action  ;  he  must  husband 
his  forces,  and  use  them,  not  to  create  beautiful  objects,  but  to 
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convert  souls.  His  conscience  will  not  allow  him  to  spend  all 
his  time  in  literary  work,  unless  he  sees  that  work  produce 
the  fruits  he  seeks  for;  and  how  shall  he  measure  this  fruit- 
fulness  but  by  the  reception  his  works  meet  with  ?  A  cold 
welcome  freezes  the  stream,  and  the  fountain  forms  another 
channel  for  its  waters.  It  is  not  praise  that  we  ask  for  Dr. 
Newman ;  it  is  the  recognition  of  his  influence.  There  is 
nothing  easier  than  flattery,  and  nothing  more  uncommon 
than  well-merited  praise.  Undistinguishing  laudation  is  much 
worse  than  satire ;  this  sometimes  leads  men  to  mend,  but  no 
one  was  ever  surrounded  with  unmixed  praise  without  being 
spoiled,  as  Poggius  says*  To  be  praised  by  those  who  show 
no  discrimination  in  their  admiration,  can  be  no  encourage- 
ment to  Dr.  Newman :  first,  he  must  doubt  their  sincerity  ; 
secondly,  he  must  mistrust  the  competence  of  their  judgment, 
even  when  they  praise  him  at  all,  which  is  seldom  enough. 

One  more  objection  to  Mr.  Mansel,  and  then  we  have 
done  with  our  blame.  His  philosophy,  as  he  puts  it,  destroys 
all  scientific  theology,  and  proves  that  the  scientific  part  of 
the  mind  is  not  apt  to  receive  theological  ideas.  Yet,  in 
common  with  all  theologians,  he  declares  that  even  prior  to 
revelation  we  must  believe  that  God  exists  ;  though  we  can- 
not know,  and  must  not  seek  to  know,  His  absolute  essence 
(p.  171).  Now  here  we  find  a  great  omission.  Mr.  Mansel 
ought  to  have  told  us  what  he  understands  by  God,  and  what 
by  exists.  "  God'1  is  a  mere  word  j  when  Mr.  Mansel  has 
explained  the  idea  he  attributes  to  that  word,  and  has 
affirmed  the  objective  reality  of  this  idea,  he  has  already 
made  a  theology — he  has  first  affirmed  the  impossibility  of 
thinking  the  absolute,  and  then  he  has  thought  it. 

The  fact  is,  we  can  think  the  absolute ;  not  in  the  catego- 
ries of  Kant,  but  in  the  forms  of  power,  knowledge,  and  will. 
There  is,  and  there  must  be,  an  infinite  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Will ;  there  cannot  be  an  infinite  cause,  an  infinite  relation- 
ship, an  infinite  unity  and  plurality,  or  an  infinity  in  any 
mode  that  takes  its  denomination  from  time  and  place.  The 
absolute  force  is  not  the  sum  of  all  forces,  but  a  force  whose 
power  extends  over  all  other  forces  and  infinitely  transcends 
them  ;  the  absolute  knowledge  is  not  a  compound  composed 
of  the  sum  of  all  modes  of  consciousness,  as  Mr.  Mansel 
asserts, — for  a  mode  of  consciousness  is  a  limitation  of  know- 
ledge,— but  is  a  knowing  force  that  has  infinite  liberty  of 
knowledge  transcending  all  modes.  The  absolute  voluntary 
cause  may  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  because  cause  is  only 
just  so  much  force  as  embodies  itself  in  effect ;  and  to  make 
God  absolute  cause,  is  to  affirm  His  creation  to  be  infinite  and 
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necessary,  which  is  absurd.  But  there  is  no  contradiction  in 
saying  with  St.  Bernard  that  God  is  the  absolute  and  infinite 
liberty  of  Power,  Knowledge,  and  Will. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  construct  these  three  infinites 
that  doubts  and  contradictions  meet  us ;  up  to  this  point  there 
is  apodictic  certainty.  But  when  we  come  to  ask,  What  are 
the  behests  of  this  infinite  Will  ?  what  are  the  relations  of 
our  modes  of  power,  thought,  and  will  to  this  infinity  ?  then 
we  are  at  sea,  and  need  a  revelation.  There  is  a  philosophy, 
of  the  absolute  up  to  a  certain  point ;  beyond  it  we  require 
the  regulative  principles  of  a  revelation.  Where  this  point 
is,  Mr.  Mansel  has  failed  to  show ;  rather  he  denies  its  exist- 
ence, because,  though  the  mind  of  man  is  so  constituted  as 
to  affirm  the  absolute,  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever  think 
it.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  more  details  on  this  matter, 
or  we  shall  have  no  room  for  what  we  have  to  say  in  praise 
of  the  lectures  :  for  though  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Mansel's 
grand  conclusion,  we  own  that  most  of  his  details  are  ad- 
mirable. 

The  first  lecture  begins  with  a  comparison  of  dogmatism 
and  rationalism  as  modes  of  religious  thought.  By  the  first 
the  lecturer  means,  not  the  proclamation  of  doctrines  as  au- 
thoritatively revealed,  but  the  attempt  to  prove  these  revealed 
doctrines  by  the  assumptions  of  reason.  It  not  only  accepts 
the  revealed  dogmas,  but  also  assures  you  that  they  could 
not  rationally  have  been  expected  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  an. 
official  philosophy,  where  reason  is  forced  to  argue  out  a  pre- 
determined system  which  it  would  never  have  guessed  if  it 
had  not  been  told.  It  is  the  pretence  of  discovering  by  reason 
that  which  has  really  been  discovered  in  some  other  way.  It 
is  betting  on  a  subject  on  which  you  have  information,  pro- 
phesying something  which  you  have  seen,  and  pretending  to 
find  a  natural  proof  of  that  which  you  can  only  know  by 
supernatural  means.  Its  highest  criterion  of  religion  is  reve- 
lation ;  but  it  calls  you  a  fool  unless  your  reason  accepts  the 
revelation,  not  on  its  external,  but  on  its  internal  evidence, 
and  proves  the  revealed  dogma,  and  it  alone. 

Rationalism  takes  the  opposite  line,  makes  reason  the 
master,  and  forcibly  bends  revelation  to  its  supposed  demands. 
Both  aim  at  reconciling  our  belief  and  our  thought ;  one  by 
forcing  our  thought  to  agree  with  our  belief,  the  other  by 
accommodating  our  belief  to  our  thought.  Dogmatism  em- 
ploys reason  to  prove,  rationalism  to  disprove,  what  reason 
cannot  know.  The  former  treats  you  as  a  heretic  if  you  do 
not  understand  the  dogmas  in  the  sense  of  its  school;  the 
latter  'scorns  you  if  you  do  not  explain  them  away  : 
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"  The  one,  in  the  character  of  an  advocate,  accepts  the  doctrines 
of  revealed  religion  as  conclusions  ;  but  appeals  to  the  reason,  en- 
lightened it  may  be  by  revelation,  to  find  premises  to  support  them. 
The  other,  in  the  character  of  a  critic,  draws  his  premises  from 
reason  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  adopting  these  as  his  standard, 
either  distorts  the  revealed  doctrine  into  conformity  with  them,  or, 
if  it  obstinately  resists  this  treatment,  sets  it  aside  altogether.  The 
one  strives  to  lift  up  reason  to  the  point  of  view  occupied  by  reve- 
lation, the  other  strives  to  bring  down  revelation  to  the  level  of 
reason." 

Dogmatism  lays  hold  of  a  sentence  of  revelation,  gene- 
ralises it  into  a  universal  principle,  and  then  uses  this  prin- 
ciple to  prove  every  thing,  even  the  doctrine  from  which  it 
was  derived.  Thus  it  might  take  the  sentence  of  St.  John, 
"  We  know  that  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him 
as  He  is,"  to  prove,  first,  that  to  know  God  we  must  be  like 
Him  ;  secondly,  in  general,  that  to  know  any  thing  we  must 
receive  the  form  of  it  into  our  minds ;  and  thirdly,  to  affix 
the  imputation  of  heresy  on  all  who  do  not  admit  the  scho- 
lastic ideology.  We  could  mention  a  Catholic  university 
where  the  student  who  objecis  to  the  mediaeval  realism  is  con- 
sidered scarcely  sound — suspicious,  at  least,  in  his  orthodoxy. 
Against  such  a  folly  Mr.  Mansel  is  most  vigorous : 

"  Philosophy  and  theology  alike  protest  against  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  claims  both  of  reason  and  of  revelation  as  is  implied  in  the 
association  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  with  one  of  the  most 
questionable  speculations  of  mediaeval  metaphysics.  What  does 
theology  gain  by  this  employment  of  a  weapon  which  may  at  any 
moment  be  turned  against  her  ?  Does  it  make  one  whit  clearer  to 
our  understandings  the  mysterious  twofold  nature  of  one  Christ, 
very  God  and  very  man  ?  By  no  means.  It  was  a  truth  above 
human  comprehension  before,  and  it  remains  a  truth  above  human 
comprehension  still.  We  believe  that  Christ  is  both  God  and  man, 
for  this  is  revealed  to  us.  We  know  not  how  He  is  so,  for  this  is 
not  revealed  ;  and  we  can  learn  it  in  no  other  way.  Theology  gains 
nothing ;  but  she  is  in  danger  of  losing  every  thing.  Her  most 
precious  truths  are  cut  from  the  anchor  which  held  them  firm,  and 
cast  upon  the  waters  of  philosophical  speculation,  to  float  hither  and 
thither  with  the  ever-shifting  waves  of  thought.  And  what  does 
philosophy  gain  ?  Her  just  domains  are  narrowed,  and  her  free 
limbs  cramped  in  their  onward  course.  The  problems  which  she 
has  a  native  right  to  sift  to  the  uttermost  are  taken  out  of  the  field 
of  free  discussion,  and  fenced  about  with  religious  doctrines  which 
it  is  heresy  to  call  in  question.  Neither  Christian  truth  nor  philo- 
sophical inquiry  can  be  advanced  by  such  a  system  as  this,  which 
revives  and  sanctifies  as  essential  to  the  Catholic  faith  the  forgotten 
follies  of  scholastic  realism,  and  endangers  the  cause  of  religion  by 
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seeking  to  explain  its  greatest  mysteries  by  the  lifeless  forms  of  a 
worn-out  controversy." 

Dogmatism,  such  as  here  described,  is  especially  rife  among 
ourselves.  Catholics  are  not  safe  in  each  other's  eyes  if  they 
are  simple  Catholics — they  must  be  something  more  besides. 
One  anathematises  his  brother  if  he  holds  the  truth  in  Gothi- 
cism;  while  the  Goth  thinks  there  must  be  some  latent  heresy 
in  the  man,  however  orthodox  his  profession  of  faith,  who 
hates  rood-screens  and  loves  figured  music.  This  one  is  quite 
cooled  in  his  esteem  for  you  if  he  hears  you  think  Bossuet 
and  Petavius  theologians  ;  another  would  hardly  sit  at  your 
table  if  you  swear  by  the  lights  of  the  Sapienza.  This  one 
suspects  you  unless  you  are  Italian  and  anti-English  ;  ano- 
ther spurns  you  unless  you  can  answer  budget  to  his  intensely 
national  mum.  It  is  as  if  we  all  had  a  vocation  for  cursing 
that  which  the  Church  has  not  cursed,  and  for  excommuni- 
cating opinions  whose  harbourers  are  allowed  to  eat  of  the 
same  altar  as  ourselves.  We  call  people  uncatholie  and  un- 
orthodox who  are  quite  as  catholic  and  as  orthodox  as  we  are, 
and  delight  in  affixing  a  stigma  on  our  brother  without  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  that  it  brings  on  him.  "  The 
tone  of  this  person  or  that  periodical  is  uncatholie,"  we  pro- 
claim ;  and  yet  perhaps  the  person  blamed  may  have  made 
sacrifices  for  his  religion  that  his  self-constituted  judge  would 
not  make,  and  the  writer  may  have  studied  the  subject  he 
speaks  of  more  profoundly  than  his  dogmatical  critic.  There 
is  a  pregnant  sentence  in  Coleridge's  Friend*  that  is  worth 
meditating  on :  "  The  only  true  spirit  of  tolerance  consists  in 
our  conscientious  toleration  of  each  other's  intolerance." 


ST.  URSULA  AND  THE  ELEVEN  THOUSAND  VIRGINS.f 

THE  life  of  St.  Ursula  is  one  that  has  much  interest  for  the 
Englishman ;  she  and  her  companions  are  said  to  have  been 
natives  of  our  island,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  royal  personages,  the  proof  of  whose  existence 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  annals  of  our  country.  The 
author  of  the  present  remarkable  work,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  great  Bollandist  collection,  confesses  in  the  outset  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  123. 

•j-  De  S.  Ursula  et  undecim  millibus  Sociarum,  Virginum  et  Martyrunv Colonise 
Agrippinse.     Auc.  V.  de  Buck,  Presb.  S.J.     Brussels,  Greuse,  1858. 
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difficulties  which  surround  him.  The  lives  of  saints  are 
generally  meant  for  spiritual  reading,  not  for  historical  criti- 
cism ;  and  the  pious  reader  is  apt  to  be  disedified  rather  than 
encouraged  in  his  devotion,  if,  instead  of  a  swimming  narra- 
tive of  the  wonders  of  the  inner  life,  or  miraculous  external 
manifestations  of  sanctity,  he  finds  only  the  truth  of  details 
called  into  question,  and  the  traditionary  legend  criticised. 
There  are  persons  who  would  think  it  almost  a  sacrilege  to 
allow  themselves  to  doubt  about  St.  Ursula.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  most  pious  and  learned  Catholics  who 
have  almost  resigned  the  hope  of  reducing  her  history  to  any 
decent  degree  of  probability.  Baronius  does  not  hesitate  to 
call  it  "  well-nigh  fabulous."  Between  these  two  extremes 
there  has  been  every  variety  of  opinion  with  regard  to  all  the 
principal  ciicumstances  of  the  history,  the  number  of  her 
martyred  companions,  and  the  epoch  of  their  death. 

So  little  is  known  of  these  saints,  and  that  so  varying  in 
detail  and  so  uncertain,  that  their  history  cannot  come  under 
the  usual  idea  of  hagiography,  but  must  belong  to  the  critical 
and  historical  class  of  books.  And  as  the  first  work  of  a  critic 
is  to  destroy,  so  several  of  F.  de  Buck's  earlier  chapters  are 
occupied  in  destroying  the  authenticity  of  the  documents 
from  which  the  common  history  of  St.  Ursula  is  taken.  Se- 
veral of  these  are  revelations  or  visions  of  certain  persons, 
since  canonised  or  beatified,  with  which  they  were  favoured 
on  the  occasion  of  the  excitement  which  followed  the  disco- 
very of  the  repositories  of  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  unknown  bones  were  taken  to  certain 
persons  famed  for  their  sanctity,  who  found  no  difficulty  in 
divining  the  names  and  history  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
had  belonged. 

It  certainly  would  be  satisfactory  if  these  histories  could 
be  proved  to  agree  with  genuine  historical  monuments,  espe- 
cially as  those  who  "revealed"  the  information  are  reckoned 
among  the  saints.  But  as  this  proof  was  impossible,  it  only 
remained  for  the  Bollandist  father  to  show  how,  without  any 
•charge  of  mendacity  or  imposture  against  the  person  who  is 
supposed  to  make  the  revelations,  however  strongly  a  divine 
inspiration  may  be  asserted,  such  visions  are  always  suspi- 
cious, to  be  trusted  with  the  greatest  caution,  and,  in  fact, 
only  fully  believed  after  the  event  has. proved  them  to  be  true. 
The  "  revelations"  about  St.  Ursula  come  from  two  persons. 
Those  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Schonau  are  proved  to  be  not 
divine,  because,  while  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  power  of 
mere  imagination,  they  have  all  the  properties  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  an  excited  fancy :  she  had  her  revelations  while  in  a 
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diseased  and  feverish  state — while  she  was  herself  desirous,  or 
expected  by  others  to  have  them,  or  was  asked  to  answer  a 
question  proposed  to  her ;  she  saw  many  things  over  and  over 
again ;  she  revealed  many  things,  word  for  word,  as  she  had 
read  them  in  the  Gospels  or  other  histories ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  many  were  contradictory  to  one  another  and  to  his- 
torical truth.  Besides  all  this,  St.  Elizabeth  was  too  positive, 
and  hardly  modest  enough  in  asserting  her  inspiration,  which 
she  could  confirm  by  no  miracles  or  other  requisite  signs  of 
the  supernatural.  With  regard  to  the  visions  of  B.  Her- 
mann Joseph,  the  other  author  of  these  revelations,  F.  de 
Buck,  while  allowing  that  he  passed  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  in  a  state  of  ecstasy,  with  his  mind  continually  fixed  on 
(rod  and  on  sacred  things,  yet  maintains  that  persons  in  this 
condition  have  complete  liberty  of  imagination  and  fancy. 
With  Papebroche  and  BeneHict  XIV.,  he  distinguishes  the 
substance  of  their  visions  from  the  accidents.  The  mind  may 
really  be  fixed  on  divine  things,  and  may  be  assisted  by  (rod 
in  the  contemplation  of  them ;  yet  the  active  imagination  and 
fancy  may  be  surrounding  the  central  idea  passively  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  with  all  kinds  of  additions,  which  owe 
their  origin  not  to  God  but  to  the  mind  itself,  and  yet  are 
liable  to  be  confused  with  that  which  the  mind  receives  from 
God. 

Instances  of  the  same  kind  take  place  continually.  In 
our  daily  meditations  we  all  know  that  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  gift  of  faith  help  us  to  apply  our  minds  to  the  mysteries 
we  contemplate :  yet  we  each  have  our  own  way  of  represent- 
ing these  mysteries  ;  the  imagination  of  each  person,  though 
assisted  by  God,  gives  the  mystery  a  different  clothing  and 
colour.  In  other  words,  we  each  of  us  represent  these  things 
to  ourselves  in  a  different  way.  Whence  this  difference  ? 
Certainly  not  from  God's  assistance;  which,  though  one  and 
invariable,  yet  leaves  the  imagination  at  liberty.  The  case 
of  ecstatics  is  the  same,  only  raised  to  a  higher  power.  While 
we  meditate,  we  are  generally  sufficiently  alive  to  external 
things  to  know  exactly  where  our  fancy  begins  to  transport 
us  beyond  the  phenomena  which  actually  surround  us.  But 
in  an  ecstasy  people  see  no  more  of  external  things  than  they 
do  in  sleep  ;  the  external  term  of  the  comparison  is  wanting ; 
and  the  internal  image  is  the  only  phenomenon  that  presents 
itself,  and  is  therefore  necessarily  judged  to  be  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  a  present  reality.  In  an  ecstasy,  therefore,  per- 
sons are  much  more  liable  to  be  deceived  than  otherwise.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  not  detract  either  from  the  high  state  of  an 
ecstatic,  or  from  the  sanctity  of  those  who  give  entire  credit 
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to  all  they  have  imagined  in  that  state.  The  grace  of  God 
\\as  with  them  in  elevating  their  mind,  and  in  abstracting  it 
entirely  from  things  of  earth  ;  but  it  did  not  destroy  the  free- 
dom of  the  imagination.  Though  their  outward  senses  were 
closed,  their  minds  were  wakeful,  and  every  inward  power 
was  increased  in  activity.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  must 
not  expect  such  visions  to  contain  historical  truth.  Not  that 
God  is  unable  to  teach  us  such  truth  by  means  of  visions, 
for  He  has  often  done  so;  many  visions  of  saints,  as  those  of 
St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  St.  Felicitas,  and  others,  were  really 
fulfilled :  we  only  affirm  that  when  God  helps  us  to  fix  our 
minds  entirely  on  the  mysteries  of  our  faith,  He  generally 
leaves  our  imaginations  free  to  surround  these  mysteries  with 
such  clothing  and  colouring  as  our  imagination  and  fancy  are 
able  to  produce. 

After  disposing  of  these  visionary  histories,  our  author 
conducts  us  to  Geoifrey  of  Monmouth,  whose  historical  autho- 
rity is  annihilated  by  comparing  bis  fictions  with  the  real 
history  of  the  Arrnorican  Britons.  From  all  these  sources, 
however,  the  author  gathers  up  a  small  thread  of  consenting 
tradition,  which  he  follows  till  be  is  able  to  set  the  history  of 
St.  Ursula  on  a  certain  basis.  The  conduct  of  this  inquiry 
leads  him  to  give  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Gaul  by  Attila  and  the  Huns  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  introduced  by  an  essay  on  the  origin  and  first  wan- 
derings of  that  people,  and  on  their  history  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  in  which  be  sums  up  all  the  learning,  ancient 
and  modern,  that  has  been  expended  on  that  obscure  point. 
He  traces  with  great  completeness  their  incursion  into  Gaul ; 
on  their  return  from  which  he  proves  that  they  massacred 
the  martyrs  of  Cologne.  There  is  not  very  much  positive 
testimony  that  Cologne  was  one  of  the  cities  destroyed  by 
them  ;  but  by  a  minute  analysis  of  the  annals  of  that  town  he 
proves  that  certain  ravages  there  committed  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  Huns,  of  whose  wholesale  brutality  he  brings 
sufficient  examples.  The  last  point  to  be  proved  was  the 
British  origin  of  the  martyrs,  which  he  owns  rests  on  a  less 
sure  foundation  than  the  rest  of  the  legend.  Yet  the  most 
ancient  traditions  concur  in  calling  them  British ;  and  the  po- 
litical state  of  Britain  at  that  epoch  makes  their  emigration 
probable;  especially  when  contemporary  history  contains 
traces  of  the  presence  of  Britons  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
where  they  appear  to  have  acted  as  missionaries.  The  re- 
ceived legend  of  the  11,000  virgins  under  St.  Ursula  emi- 
grating together,  then  making  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
being  butchered  on  their  return  at  Cologne,  is  absurd  enough ; 
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but  that  there  was  some  such  pilgrimage,  which  served  as  the 
foundation  of  the  legend,  is  proved  from  a  passage  of  St.  Gre- 
gory of  Tours.  Altogether,  then,  the  history  of  St.  Ursula 
rests  on  a  real  foundation;  under  the  disfigured  traditions 
much  truth  lies  hid,  which  may  be  brought  to  light  by  means 
of  a^diligent  comparison  of  the  data  of  the  traditions  with  the 
data  of  other  historical  documents  of  the  era. 

The  author  sums  up  his  history  in  the  following  manner. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  are  no  monuments 
of  St.  Ursula  and  the  11,000  virgins  more  ancient  than  the 
eleventh  century  and  the  irruption  of  the  Normans.  By  a 
comparison  of  different  documents,  we  can  show  that  a  mon- 
astic basilica  was  built  in  honour  of  the  virgins  about  the 
year  500,  or  at  least  before  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. No  more  valid  testimony  than  this  can  be  required. 
Next,  there  is  a  sermon  for  their  festival-day,  which  must 
have  been  composed  between  the  years  731  and  834,  and  by 
which  it  appears  clearly  that  at  that  time  the  memory  of  the 
holy  virgins  was  fresh,  not  only  in  Cologne,  but  in  Batavia 
and  Britain.  Rather  more  ancient  than  this  is  the  office  of 
the  virgins  which  was  used  at  Cologne.  Next  come  a  series 
of  archives  and  deeds  relating  to  the  basilica  of  the  "holy 
virgins,"  or  "the  11,000  holy  virgins,"  as  it  is  indifferently 
called ;  the  most  ancient  of  these  is  of  the  year  852.  Lastly 
come  certain  martyrologies  of  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. All  these  monuments  are  previous  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Normans  into  Cologne  in  881. 

It  is  therefore  evidently  false  to.  assert  that  all  the  history 
of  St.  Ursula  was  invented  after  the  departure  of  the  Nor- 
mans, when  the  people  of  Cologne  began  to  recover  their 
peace  and  quiet.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  vast  series  of 
monuments  previous  to  that  time,  the  earliest  of  which  ap- 
proaches close  to  the  time  of  the  martyrdom.  But  the  evi- 
dence does  not  rest  entirely  on  written  monuments.  In  the 
year  1640  the  catacomb  where  the  virgins  were  said  to  be 
buried  was  opened,  and  every  thing  was  found  which  could 
verify  the  written  evidence.  The  antiquity  of  the  tomb  was 
proved  by  the  coins  found  in  it ;  its  Christian  character,  by 
the  bodies  not  having  been  burned.  The  bodies  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  their  garments,  as  martyrs  were  ordered  to  be 
buried ;  the  arrows  and  weapons  with  which  they  had  been 
killed  were  found  with  the  bones ;  on  one  shelf  there  were 
nothing  but  heads,  arms,  legs,  and  other  parts  of  bodies ;  in 
the  corners,  vases  full  of  sand  that  had  been  saturated  with 
blood ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  proofs  of  martyrdom  which  are 
reckoned  valid  when  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
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Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  absurd  to  doubt  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  some  persons  to  whom  these  monuments  belong,  it 
remains  to  inquire  who  they  were,  and  who  killed  them.  The 
traditions,  however  various  in  other  points,  agree  in  this,  that 
the  Huns  were  the  murderers ;  and  the  different  circum- 
stances fully  agree  with  this  account.  The  virgins  are  .said 
to  have  died  in  defence  of  their  chastity,  not  for  any  articles 
of  the  faith  ;  this  corresponds  with  the  accounts  we  have  from 
different  authors  of  the  boundless  licentiousness  of  the  Huns. 
Again,  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdom  were  arrows — the 
especial,  almost  the  national  weapon  of  the  Huns. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  investigate  the  road  which 
the  Huns  must  have  taken  in  their  retreat  from  Gaul  in  451. 
They  entered  Gaul  by  Coblenz,  in  the  winter ;  occupied 
Metz  about  March  25,  and  besieged  Orleans  till  the  middle 
of  June.  They  had  taken  the  city,  and  were  carrying  off  their 
booty,  when  Aetius  came  on  them  unawares  and  routed  them. 
They  then  retired  to  Chalons-sur-Marne,  whither  Aetius  pur- 
sued them,  and  fought  the  famous  battle,  in  which  200,000 
human  beings  are  said  to  have  perished.  Attila  lost  his  camp, 
the  Goths  lost  their  king  Theodoric,  and  both  sides  seem  to 
have  dreaded  another  engagement.  Aetius  did  not  follow  up 
his  victory,  as  he  thought  the  Huns  a  good  counterpoise 
against  the  Goths  and  Franks,  who  otherwise  might  com- 
bine against  the  Romans.  Attila  therefore  kept  quiet  for  some 
time,  till  he  saw  that  he  was  not  attacked ;  and  then  fell 
upon  the  Vermandois,  and  took  Soissons,  Cambray,  and  Arras, 
which  he  entirely  destroyed ;  and  afterwards  penetrated  to 
Tournay,  and  then  to  Tongres,  and  so  into  Thuringia,  a  ter- 
ritory then  so  called  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine — from 
whence,  in  order  to  reach  his  own  country,  he  must  have 
crossed  the  river  at  Cologne.  By  a  comparison  of  dates,  F. 
de  Buck  makes  out  that  this  passage  must  have  taken  place 
about  the  middle  of  October ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
martyrdom  of  the  holy  virgins  is  placed  on  the  21st  of  that 
month.  All  these  things  together  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
these  martyrs  really  suffered  at  Cologne  at  the  hands  of  the 
Huns,  on  the  return  of  the  barbarians  from  their  fatal  expe- 
dition into  Gaul,  about  Oct.  21,  451. 

Who,  then,  were  these  "  eleven  thousand  virgins"  ?  The 
number  is  authentic,  and  is  found  on  the  oldest  monuments  : 
but  according  to  the  most  ancient  traditions,  it  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  all  virgins,  but  only 
some  of  the  chief  of  them,  whose  martyrdom  was  more  strik- 
ing; the  rest  were  of  both  sexes,  including  priests  and  fathers 
and  mothers  of  families,  in  fact,  all  the  victims  of  an  irruption 
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of  barbarians  into  a  great  city.  They  were  called  martyrs, 
because  the  custom  of  those  times  was  to  honour  with  that 
title  every  one  who  suffered  death  unjustly  with  piety  and 
patience.  Some  of  these,  and  especially  some  of  the  virgins, 
may  easily  have  been  British  damsels,  passing  through  Co- 
logne on  their  way  to  or  from  Rome,  as  the  tradition  relates; 
others  may  have  been  captives  brought  from  the  sacked 
towns  of  Gaul,  and  put  to  death  here  by  the  Huns  because 
the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  was  broken,  and  Aetius  was  press- 
ing on  behind  them,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  take 
their  captives  across. 

Our  short  summary  of  F.  de  Buck's  goodly  folio  will  suf- 
fice to  show  to  what  category  of  books  his  work  belongs.  It 
is  no  brilliant  d-priori  theory  of  history,  but  it  is  a  laborious 
and  minute  comparison  of  a  vast  quantity  of  historical  monu- 
ments, collected  with  immense  patience,  and  put  together 
with  great  acumen  and  good  sense.  The  result  is-  not  a  work 
for  pious  meditation,  but  a  repertory  for  the  historian  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  respectful  but  free  way  in  which  unten- 
able traditions  are  treated  is  a  lesson  and  a  model  for  other 
writers ;  and  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our  admir- 
ation at  the  manner  in  which  historical  truth  is  brought  to 
light,  at  the  expense  of  no  matter  what  prejudices  or  cherished 
traditions.  Though  the  work  naturally  appeals  only  to  the 
few,  those  few  are  persons  who  require  every  now  and  then 
to  be  reminded  that  facts  are  better  than  baseless  theories  or 
fanciful  generalisations. 


THE  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT. 

THERE  was  once  a  time  when  it  was  the  common  belief,  both 
of  churchmen  and  statesmen,  that  the  Church  had  great 
need  of  the  State,  and  that  her  prosperity  was  proportioned 
to  the  favour  she  received  from  it.  She  was  regarded  as  a 
useful  ornament  about  the  throne  of  absolute  sovereigns ;  and 
the  pious  protection  extended  to  her  by  Catholic  monarchs, 
such  as  Philip  IV.  or  Lewis  XV.,  was  deemed  a  prodigious 
security  for  religion.  A  prince  who  expelled  the  Protestants 
from  his  dominions  was  permitted  to  beard  the  Pope.  A 
prince  who  chiefly  proved  his  orthodoxy  by  an  occasional 
auto- da- J6  was,  par  excellence,  the  Catholic  king.  In  the 
eyes  of  most  men  the  fatness  of  benefices  was  the  measure  of 
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the  prosperity  of  the  Church.  Consequently  religion  was 
strong  only  in  the  strength  of  the  State ;  the  decline  of  the 
monarchy  deprived  the  Church  of  her  chief  support;  and 
when  the  revolution  came,  she  was  its  first  and  easiest  victim. 
The  result  of  that  old  regime  was,  that  the  king  of  France 
was  beheaded,  and  the  Pope  died  in  a  French  prison.  In 
those  days  people  wondered,  for  it  was  the  first  time  such 
things  had  been.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  memorable  ruin 
a  lesson  was  learnt  which  has  borne  imperishable  fruit.  In 
the  times  which  have  succeeded  the  Church  has  taken  her 
stand  on  her  own  everlasting  foundation — on  the  words  of 
Christ,  not  on  the  gifts  of  Constantine.  More  than  once 
since  then,  in  different  places,  she  has  been  stripped  of  that 
terrestrial  splendour  which  had  proved  such  a  fatal  posses- 
sion ;  but  she  has  stood  her  ground  in  the  wreck  of  those  po- 
litical institutions  on  which  she  no  longer  relied,  and  alone 
has  saved  society.  The  old  position  of  things  has  been  re- 
versed ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  the  State  which 
stands  in  need  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  strength  of  the 
Church  is  her  independence.  This  has  been  the  secret  and 
the  moral  of  that  extraordinary  revival,  which  in  our  own  day 
has  rivalled  the  wonders  of  the  Tridentine  age. 

All  who  have  been  since  then  the  most  conspicuous  de- 
fenders of  the  Catholic  cause,  have  maintained  the  principle 
of  liberty  and  independence.  And  the  truth  of  it  is  becoming 
more  manifest  in  almost  every  crisis  of  European  affairs.  No 
country,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Naples,  is  Catholic  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  Catholicism,  though  it.  has 
new  enemies  to  deal  with,  is  almost  every  where  stronger  than 
it  was  before.  Those  who  have  not  yet  understood  the  teach- 
ing of  the  modern  history  of  the  Church,  will  need  some  yet 
sharper  lesson  to  instruct  them.  Yet  it  is  no  secret  that 
there  are  many  such ;  and  the  reason  of  their  blindness  is  not 
difficult  to  find.  For  the  independence  of  the  Church  brings 
with  it  a  consequence  that  is  unpalatable  to  many  even  among 
Catholics.  A  free  Church  implies  a  free  nation.  The  abso- 
lutism of  the  State  recovers  all  its  oppressiveness  where  the 
vast  domains  of  religion  are  not  protected  from  its  control  by 
a  Church  in  which  there  is  no  room  and  no  excuse  for  arbi- 
trary power.  He,  therefore,  that  deems  he  can  advocate  the 
cause  of  religion  without  advocating  at  the  same  time  the 
cause  of  freedom,  is  no  better  than  a  hypocrite  and  a  traitor. 

Of  these  things  France  has  latterly  shown  a  melancholy 
but  impressive  example.  Under  the  monarchy  of  July  the 
French  Catholics  were  united  in  their  claim  of  freedom  for 
their  schools.  Their  agreement  was  such  that  they  adopted 
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the  title,  which  it  is  always  dangerous  to  allow,  of  the  Ca- 
tholic party.  It  was  as  their  acknowledged  leader  that  M. 
de  Montalembert  attained  his  high  position  among  the  states- 
men and  orators  of  France.  But  when,  after  the  Revolution, 
the  victory  was  substantially  gained  upon  the  point  so  long 
at  issue,  and  a  new  peril  menaced  both  political  and  intellec- 
tual liberty,  it  came  to  light  that  there  had  been  many  among 
the  advocates  of  the  Catholic  cause  who  were  not  really  ani- 
mated with  the  Catholic  spirit,  and  who  had  been  looking 
only  for  a  particular  advantage  in  a  contest  which  involved 
great  principles.  They  formed  themselves  into  that  well- 
known  party  which  is  so  great  a  calamity  to  religion,  and 
which  has  done  the  work  of  her  enemies  in  obscuring  Catho- 
lic ideas  and  disgracing  the  Catholic  name.  In  the  presence 
of  anarchy  they  sought  a  remedy  in  despotism ;  they  opposed 
modern  unbelief  with  an  exploded  superstition,  and  strove  to 
expel  the  new  devil  with  the  old  one. 

By  his  constant,  timely,  and  eloquent  protests  against 
these  tendencies,  M.  de  Montalembert  has  earned  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  Catholics  in  all  countries,  and  has 
excited  in  the  imperial  government  that  irritation  which  has 
at  last  overflowed.  He  has  with  him  the  hearts  of  all  true 
friends  of  religion  and  of  freedom,  and  of  all  who  are  capable 
of  appreciating  the  loyal  and  consistent  pursuit  of  a  lofty 
purpose.  Above  all,  he  is  sure  of  the  sympathy  of  all  Ca- 
tholics who  are  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  their  religion  ;  be- 
cause, even  in  his  panegyric  of  a  Protestant  country,  his 
writings  are  the  most  faithful  expression  which  Catholic  prin- 
ciples have  found  in  France,  and  because  the  prosecution 
of  which  he  is  the  object  is  directed  against  ideas  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  Catholic  faith.  This  conflict 
between  imperial  and  Catholic  ideas  was  imminent,  in  spite 
of  the  infatuation  on  which  their  delusive  alliance  is  founded, 
so  long  as  truly  Catholic  principles  continued  to  be  upheld 
in  France.  The  real  significance  of  the  present  prosecution 
is,  that  only  an  adaptation  of  Catholicism  can  be  tolerated ; 
and  that  consequences  that  are  essential  to  its  integrity,  with- 
out which  it  can  fulfil  but  half  its  mission  among  men,  are  to 
be  proscribed  by  the  rigour  of  the  law.  Nor  was  this  wanted 
in  order  to  prove  that  no  friendship  could  really  subsist  be- 
tween the  Empire  as  it  is  and  Catholicism  as  it  ought  to  be. 

For  the  Emperor  has  appreciated  the  political  character 
and  importance  of  the  Church  about  as  well  as  the  first  Na- 
poleon, who  had  regicides  and  apostate  monks  in  his  govern- 
ment when  he  sent  for  the  Pope  to  crown  him.  He  likes  it 
as  a  conservative  institution,  that  supplies  priests  to  preach 
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to  the  people  and  Bishops  to  decorate  and  incense  his  throne  ; 
and  many  there  are  who  participate  in  the  guilt  of  feeding 
this  illusion.  But  it  is  not  in  those  things  which  recommend 
it  to  the  imperial  favour  that  the  social  power  of  Catholicity 
resides.  It  is  not  only  an  institution,  but  a  system  of  ideas, 
in  which  all  true  principles  of  policy  are  rooted,  and  the 
guardian  of  that  true  liberty  which  is  the  privilege  of  Chris- 
tian nations.  And  these  ideas  it  is  the  duty  of  Catholics  ever 
to  proclaim ;  and  they  cannot  be  put  to  silence  by  the  inter- 
ference of  police.  The  Church  has  to  remind  princes  of  their 
duties,  and  nations  of  their  rights ;  and  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  personal  dignity  and  independence,  without  which  the  re- 
ligious and  the  political  character  of  men  are  alike  degraded. 
She  is  not  less  afflicted  by  the  immorality  of  a  government 
than  by  that  of  individuals ;  and  that  is  no  position  worthy 
of  her  in  which  she  exercises  no  moralising  influence  upon 
the  State. 

We  bring  the  feeble  tribute  of  our  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy to  Count  de  Montalembert  because  we  feel  that  his 
cause  interests  all  Catholics,  and  that  it  is  one  in  which  Ca- 
tholics only  can  fully  sympathise.  We  do  it  all  the  more 
cordially  and  sincerely,  that  we  cannot  always  concur  in  his 
manner  of  upholding  our  common  cause ;  and  that  his  recent 
essay  reminds  us,  on  more  points  than  one,  of  differences  we 
have  felt  before.  His  writings  generally  betray  the  traces  of 
the  conflicts  in  which  his  ideas  have  been  matured,  and  of  the 
school  in  which  they  were  originally  formed.  They  almost 
invariably  assume  a  controversial  form,  and  appear  only  for 
polemical  purposes..  This  is  what  gives  such  brilliancy  and 
such  earnestness  to  his  eloquence.  But,  from  this  very  com- 
bativeness,  it  seldom  presents  a  complete  and  impartial  state- 
ment of  Catholic  opinion. 

We  are  almost  tempted  to  question  his  knowledge  of 
English  institutions,  when  we  find  him  recommending  the 
forms  of  our  government  to  a  nation  incapable  of  its  spirit, 
or  comparing  them  to  those  of  France  before  1848:  "  J'etudie 
les  institutions  contemporaines  qui  ne  sont  plus  les  notres, 
mais  qui  1'ont  ete"  (p.  206).  The  comparison  is  neither  just 
nor  flattering  to  ourselves.  Between  the  French  and  English 
constitutions  there  was  all  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
a  republic  with  the  bare  forms  of  monarchy  and  a  monarchy 
with  popular  institutions,  between  a  society  that  proceeds 
by  revolution  and  a  state  that  proceeds  by  reform.  Our 
institutions  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation  itself,  not  a 
garment  that  can  be  imitated  by  a  skilful  workman.  What 
they  can  teach  foreign  statesmen  is,  to  cling  in  every  political 
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change  to  the  traditions  and  character  of  their  own  people, 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  institutions  which  are  acci- 
dental and  transient  and  those  which  are  national  and  un- 
changeable. The  essence  of  monarchy  does  not  consist  in  a 
citizen  king,  who  reigns  but  does  not  govern ;  nor  is  its  true 
character  diminished  or  imperilled  when  each  order  of  the 
state  shares  the  power.  Elsewhere  we  read :  "  Aujour- 
d'hui  tout  le  monde  en  Angleterre  veut  le  progres,  et  tout 
le  monde  aussi  le  veut  sans  renier  la  gloire  du  passe,  sans 
ebranler  les  fondations  sociales.  De  toutes  les  questions  qui 
interessent  aujourd'hui  le  salut  ou  1'honneur  du  pays,  il  n'y 
en  a  pas  une  seule  qui  se  rattache  aux  anciennes  divisions 
des  Whigs  et  des  Tories"  (p.  265).  We  cannot  accept  this 
view  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  parties,  which  amounts  to  a 
justification  of  Radicalism.  The  Whigs,  it  is  true,  have  done 
their  part,  and  have  been  victorious  on  all  the  points  which 
proceeded  legitimately  from  their  principles.  But  parties  do 
not  agree  because  their  relative  position  is  no  longer  the 
same.  The  progress  of  history  tends,  not  to  reconcile  opinions, 
but  to  make  the  distinction  ever  greater  between  them,  and 
to  bring  out  in  more  naked  contrast  the  antagonism  of  good 
and  evil.  The  line  between  parties,  which  was  once  per- 
pendicular, becomes  by  degrees  horizontal.  If  the  quarrels 
which  so  long  divided  our  public  men  are  forgotten,  it  is  in 
presence  of  the  threatening  rise  of  a  third  party,  which  is  the 
common  enemy  of  both  the  others.  The  passage  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck's speech  on  India  which  Count  de  Montalembert  him- 
self censures  points  this  way ;  and  he  might  have  found  a 
still  more  significant  symptom  in  the  repudiation  by  the  pre- 
tended Conservatives  of  every  conservative  principle,  and 
their  efforts  to  outbid  the  popular  party  in  the  popular  cry. 
We  have  pointed  this  out  because  it  suggests  a  problem 
which  Catholics  will  before  long  be  obliged  to  solve ;  and  be- 
cause, if  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  one  of  the  things  over- 
looked in  the  book  on  the  political  future  of  England.  In 
loudly  and  justly  insisting  upon  the  value  of  liberal  institu- 
tions, M.  de  Montalembert  seems  to  us  to  have  sometimes 
exaggerated  the  value  of  the  outward  forms,  in  which  the 
substance  of  liberty  does  not  necessarily  reside ;  and  to  forget 
that  the  absence  of  the  constitutional  system  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  the  absence  of  that  freedom  which  can  exist,  and 
has  existed,  in  other  circumstances  as  well.  This  would  be 
an  injustice  to  the  political  influence  of  the  Church,  where 
she  can  freely  exert  it,  and  to  the  importance,  in  a  merely 
political  point  of  view,  of  such  a  measure,  for  instance,  as  the 
Austrian  Concordat.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Church 
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alone,  with  her  free  action  secured  to  her,  is  the  surest  safe- 
guard of  political  liberty  where  her  children  are  inspired  with 
such  ideas  as  the  Count  so  eloquently  proclaims.  This  some- 
what one-sided  and  excessive  partiality,  which  renders  him  so 
indulgent  not  to  England  only  but  to  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  even,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  to  the 
Spanish  constitution  of  1812,  and  which  led,  on  a  well-known 
occasion,  to  a  violent  and  unjust  attack  on  Austria,  lias  given 
rise  in  the  present  instance  to  a  most  unfounded  arraignment 
of  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain.  "  L'histoire  ne  crie-t-elle 
pas  d'une  voix  implacable  a  1'Espagne,  Cain,  qu'as-tufail  de 
tonjr&re?  Qu'a-t-elle  fait  de  ces  millions  d'Indiens  qui  peu- 
plaient  les  lies  et  le  continent  du  nouveau  monde  ?  .  .  .  .  se 
sont-ils  montres  moins  impitoyables  que  les  Anglo-Americains 
dans  le  Nord?  ....  Que  penser  des  nations  orthodoxes,  qui, 
avec  de  tels  apotres  et  de  tels  enseignements,  ont  depeuple  la 
moitie  d'un  monde?  Et  quelle  societe  la  conquete  espagnole 
a-t-elle  substitute  a  ces  races  qu'on  exterminait  au  lieu  de 
les  civiliser  ?  .  .  .  .  On  y  verra  ce  que  la  mortelle  influence  du 
pouvoir  absolu  sait  faire  des  colonies  catholiques  en  meme 
temps  que  de  leurs  metropoles"  (pp.  212, 213}.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  habit  of  proclaiming  on  all  occasions  and  at  all 
hazards — even  of  historical  truth — hatred  of  absolute  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  of  absolutist  principles,  that  unpleasantly 
reminds  us  of  the  perennial  abuse  of  England  by  which  his 
adversaries  try  to  sustain  their  cause.  To  our  minds,  in  a 
man  less  chivalrous  and  honourable,  there  would  be  some- 
thing undignified  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  practice. 
If  absolutists  among  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  refuse 
to  see  in  history  whatever  does  not  suit  their  system,  it  surely 
does  not  beseem  liberal  Catholics  to  use  the  same  arts ;  and 
sneers  at  Protestant  England  are  but  imperfectly  answered 
by  sneers  at  despotic  Spain.  Mr.  Helps  is  referred  to  in 
support  of  the  above  remarks ;  to  whom  we  beg  leave  to  op- 
pose the  authority  of  another  Protestant  writer,  of  one  who 
has  no  superior  among  the  political  historians  of  the  present 
day.  "  From  the  beginning,"  says  Roscher,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  colonisation,  "  the  crown  endeavoured  to  mediate 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,  in  order  to  hu- 
manise the  treatment  of  the  natives.  This  contest,  which  the 
government  carried  on  against  the  conquistadores  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  natives,  was  often  extremely  violent,  and  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  that  between  the  English  government 
and  the  planters  for  the  protection  of  negroes,  hottentots, 
&c It  is  characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  com- 
monly unite  the  terms  descubridores,  pacificadores,  and  po- 
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bladores;  in  fact,  it  was  only  by  them  that  most  of  the  Indian 

tribes  were  introduced  to  civilised  life Altogether  the 

treatment  of  the  Indians  was  as  gentle  as  their  childishness 

and  the  security  of  the  Spanish   dominion  allowed 

Whereas  the  colonies  of  the  other  European  nations  regularly 
brought  about  the  extermination  of  the  native  barbarians 
wherever  they  came  into  contact  with  them,  the  Spaniards 
succeeded  not  only  in  preserving  but  in  converting  and  par- 
tially civilising  them.  Horrors  were  indeed  committed,  such 
as  an  unbridled  soldiery  commit  in  every  war  ;  but  only 
whilst  the  conquistadores  remained  almost  independent  of  the 

government  at  home Every  colonising  nation   that 

chooses,  may  learn  of  the  Spaniards  how  to  proceed  with 
humanity  towards  the  original  inhabitants."* 

It  is  impossible  to  reproach  M.  de  Montalembert  with 
the  constancy  with  which  he  persists  in  hoping  in  a  hopeless 
cause,  and  refuses  to  recognise  the  deeper  causes  which  make 
liberty  impossible  in  France.  It  is  because  of  his  confidence 
in  his  own  high  spirit  that  he  refuses  to  despair  of  his  coun- 
try. Yet  the  reproaches  he  hurls  at  the  government  and  its 
sycophants  manifestly  touch  a  vast  proportion  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  servitude  of  the  whole  nation  is  justified  by  the 
servility  of  the  majority.  The  long  duration  of  a  despotism, 
exercised  by  a  man  of  no  conspicuous  virtues  and  of  no  con- 
spicuous ability,  bespeaks  a  nation  singularly  fitted  for  such 
a  yoke.  Against  the  resistance  of  moral  forces  the  material 
force  of  the  imperial  bayonets  could  not  permanently  prevail : 

"  Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit." 

The  victims  of  the  imperial  despotism  are  for  the  most  part 
themselves  its  instruments.  Tollenda  est  culpa,  ut  cesset  ty- 
rannorum  plaga. 

Yet  though  the  Count's  appeal  to  the  better  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  seems  likely  to  meet  but  a  feeble  response,  the 
decline  of  the  imperial  power  is  betokened  by  many  familiar 
signs — by  none  more  significantly  than  by  the  folly  of  the 
present  prosecution.  A  legal  discomfiture  would  not  be  more 
fatal  than  the  moral  injury  of  an  ignoble  victory  over  the  best 
remaining  elements  in  France.  Nor  need  we  wait  for  the 
end  to  say,  that  the  Emperor,  who  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of 
society,  has  signally  failed  in  the  mission  it  was  given  to  him 
to  fulfil.  When  he  is  gone,  the  revolution,  for  which  the  only 
remedy  is  freedom,  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  energy 

*  Roscher:  Kolonien,  Kolonialpolitik  und  Auswanderung,  1856,  pp.  146, 
H7,  US),  151,  153. 
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in  consequence  of  his  boasted  repression.  It  was  of  no  avail 
to  restore  Barabbas  to  his  fetters,  without  at  the  same  time 
loosening  the  bonds  of  Christ. 

With  reference  to  the  remarks  on  the  Indian  debate,  we 
need  not  allude  to  certain  minor  errors  which  prove  that  the 
mind  of  the  writer  was  not  in  India.  We  will  only  say,  that 
the  memorable  despatch  of  the  7th  June  receives  too  little 
attention  ;  and  that  it  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  speak,  in  the 
face  of  it,  of  a  change  in  Lord  Canning's  Oude  policy  pro- 
duced by  the  remonstrances  from  home.  But,  in  substance, 
the  Count's  views  on  our  Indian  empire  are  indisputably  true, 
and  such  as  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  loudly  repeated.  He 
has  understood  that  this  semi-Protestant  country  has  the  glo- 
rious mission  of  representing  in  Asia  the  civilisation  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  cause  of  religion  will  be  more  truly  served  by 
our  victories  in  India  than  it  ever  was  by  the  arms  of  the 
Crusaders.  With  the  English  dominion  must  stand  or  fall 
the  hope  of  converting  and  civilising  Asia ;  and  our  troops 
are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Pope  as  much  as  of  the  Queen. 

Whilst  admitting  that  M.  de  Montalembert  is,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  the  true  exponent  of  a  great  Catholic  principle, 
and  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  threatened  in  his  person,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  us  to  specify  the  points  in  which  his 
essay  less  fully  and  accurately  corresponds  with  our  Catholic 
feelings.  They  are  not  new  or  unexpected  to  those  who  have 
followed  his  previous  career ;  but  at  no  period  of  his  public 
life  has  he  stood  forward  with  more  honour  and  universal 
esteem,  as  emphatically  the  champion  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
than  at  the  present  moment. 

It  is  a  significant  coincidence,  that  whilst  the  chief  organ 
of  Catholic  opinion  in  France  is  being  prosecuted  by  a  despotic 
government,  the  first  Catholic  journal  in  Germany  is  under- 
going similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  and  con- 
stitutional government  of  Bavaria.  The  Correspondant  and 
the  Historischpolitische  Blatter  are  the  most  powerful  and 
consistent  defenders  of  ecclesiastical  independence,  of  political 
liberty,  and  of  freedom  of  thought.  This  Protestant  country 
has  certainly  one  great  superiority  over  the  so-called  Catholic 
states  of  the  Continent, — here  at  least  it  is  not  government 
interference  that  will  attempt  to  crush  the  independence  of  a 
Catholic  Review.* 

*  See  note  on  p.  432. 
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History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.  (London,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1858.  Vols.  I.  and  II.) 
Most  of  the  reviews  of  this  book  that  have  appeared  are  deprecatory  of 
criticism  rather  than  actually  laudatory.  There  are  so  few  among  the 
writers  of  the  day  who  have  not  experienced  more  or  less  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Carlyle's  former  writings,  that  almost  all  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  his  fame.  Yet  there  is  no  English  historian  who  has  a 
right  to  be  judged  by  a  higher  or  severer  test,  for  no  one  has  spoken 
more  deeply  and  truly  on  the  character  and  dignity  of  history.  "  All 
history,"  he  writes,  in  one  of  the  lucid  intervals  of  his  Latter-Day  Pam- 
phlets, "  is  an  inarticulate  Bible,  and  in  a  dim  intricate  manner  reveals 
the  Divine  Appearances  in  this  lower  world.  .  .  There  is  no  biography 
of  a  man,  much  less  any  history  or  biography  of  a  nation,  but  wraps  in 
it  a  message  out  of  heaven,  addressed  to  the  hearing  ear  or  to  the  not 
hearing."  Of  this  conception  of  history  Past  and  Present  and  The  French 
Revolution  were  not  entirely  unworthy.  The  disgust  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
feels  for  the  men  and  things  of  his  own  time  seemed  to  give  him  a  clearer 
eye  for  the  past  than  most  of  those  possess  whose  vision  is  distorted 
by  the  prejudices  of  their  age.  He  showed  an  intelligence  of  things 
which  no  other  English  historian  has  understood.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
invisible  impersonal  forces  that  act  in  history,  and  appreciated,  often 
with  rare  sagacity,  the  true  significance  and  sequence  of  events.  But  he 
was  unable  to  follow  the  course  he  had  pointed  out,  and  failed  even  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  high  ground  he  had  reached.  He  could  not 
distinguish  in  history  what  was  unknown  to  him  in  religion :  thus  he 
fell  to  the  exclusive  contemplation  of  certain  typical  individuals,  whose 
greatness  appeared  to  supply  what  he  wanted,  an  object  of  worship,  and 
personified  invisible  elements  in  visible  men.  And  now  the  belong- 
ings of  his  hero  possess  so  great  an  importance  that  they  distract  his  at- 
tention from  him ;  he  invests  with  an  absurd  dignity  not  only  his  rela- 
tions, but  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  allows  merely  material  things 
to  eclipse  the  human  interest  of  his  subject.  It  is  a  history  made  up  of 
eccentricities.  This  is  the  way  that  Mr.  Dickens  writes  novels;  for 
whom  the  spectacles  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  pair  of  mulberry  - 
coloured  hose,  or  a  wandering  American  pig,  have  greater  attractions 
than  any  psychological  problem.  Mr.  Carlyle  told  us  long  ago,  "  I 
have  to  speak  in  crude  language,  the  wretched  times  being  dumb  and 
deaf."  But  if  the  history  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  was  worth  re- 
lating, as  a  prologue  to  the  life  of  Frederick,  in  two  volumes  almost  equal 
in  bulk  to  Hume's  History  of  England,  it  was  worth  giving  in  its  na- 
tural colours.  Instead  of  that,  however,  events  and  persons  the  least 
suggestive  of  humorous  ideas  are  converted  into  a  list  of  extravagant 
oddities.  We  have  an  agreeable  episode  concerning  a  "thrice-memorable 
shoe-buckle,"  swallowed  by  the  father  of  Frederick  "31  December  1092;" 
and  are  informed  with  pharmaceutical  accuracy  that  "  a  few  grains 
of  rhubarb  restored  it  safely  to  the  light  of  day.  The  prince  who  so 
narrowly  escaped  an  untimely  end  was  "an  unruly  fellow,  and  dan- 
gerous to  trust  among  crockery  ;''  "a  solid,  honest,  somewhat  explo- 
sive bear,"  to  whom  Leibniz,  "with  his  big  black  periwig  and  large 
patient  nose"  and  "  bandy  legs,"  was  not  likely  to  teach  much  meta- 
physics. The  pendant  to  this  flattering  sketch  of  the  philosopher  is 
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"  Prince  Eugenic,"  with  a  "  nose  not  unprovided  with  snuff,  and  lips  in 
consequence  rather  open."  In  Albert  the  Bear's  time  "the  Wends 
are  finally  reduced  to  silence ;  their  anarchy  well  buried,  and  whole- 
some Dutch  cabbage  planted  over  it."  There  is  a  succession  of  pleasing 
pictures  of  "a  poor  old  anatomy,  or  lean  human  nailrod:"  "  a  mere 
betitled,  betasselled,  elderly  military  gentleman,  of  no  special  qualities, 
....  behung  with  titles,  and  no  doubt  a  stomach  in  the  inside;"  "  a 
solid  dull  man,  capable  of  liquor  among  other  things,  not  wiser  than  he 
should  be;"  and  "  an  ugly  dragoon-major  ofa  woman."  Weare  told  how 
"simple  Orson  ofa  Prussian  majesty"  falls  in  with  "a  bepainted,  be- 
ribboned,  insulting  playactor  majesty," and  how  he  subsequently  "looks 
down  like  a  rhinoceros  on  all  these  cobwebberies."  In  this  wise  Mr. 
Carlyle  beguiles  the  prodigious  tedium  of  his  subject,  and  refreshes  him- 
self after  the  study  of"  watery  quartos."  He  abuses  at  every  turn,  in 
sentences  as  humorous  and  epigrammatic  as  they  are  unjust,  the  German 
historians,  who  will  be  rather  surprised  at  the  way  he  has  done  their 
work  for  them.  What  most  provokes  him  in  their  books  is  the  absence 
of  curiosities.  He  makes  much  ofa  certain  old  gun  called  Lazy  Peg, 
and  distinguishes  it  above  all  other  old  guns:  "I  have  often  inquired 
after  Lazy  Peg's  fate  in  subsequent  times ;  but  could  never  learn  any 
thing  distinct.  The  German  Dryasdust  is  a  dull  dog,  and  seldom  carries 
any  thing  human  in  those  big  wallets  of  his."  Judged  by  such  canons, 
what  a  dull  dog  he  must  deem  the  Attic  Dryasdust  Thucydides !  There 
is,  however,  very  little  pretence  of  going  to  the  real  authorities  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  insipidity  of  the  early  part  of  the  history. 
These  absurdities  are  sometimes  relieved  by  bits  of  the  old  rugged  elo- 
quence, and  by  felicitous  passages,  such  as  the  description  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IV. :  "  He  kept  mainly  at  Prag,  ready  for  receipt  of  cash, 
and  holding  well  out  of  harm's  way ; .  .  .  .  much  blown  to  and  fro,  poor 
light  wretch,  on  the  chaotic  winds  of  his  Time — steering  towards  no 
star."  His  judgment  of  Bayle's  philosophy  is  worthy  of  his  better 
time :  "  Let  us  admit  that  it  was  profitable,  at  least  that  it  was  inevit- 
able; let  us  pity  it  and  be  thankful  for  it,  and  rejoice  that  we  are  well 
out  of  it.  Scepticism,  which  is  there  beginning  at  the  very  top  of  the 
world-tree,  and  has  to  descend  through  all  the  boughs,  with  terrible 
results  to  mankind,  is  as  yet  pleasant,  tinting  the  leaves  with  fine  au- 
tumnal red." 

In  such  a  book  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  take  note  of  errors  in  matters 
of  fact;  but  in  one  place  Mr.  Carlyle,  contrary  to  his  wont,  makes  a 
clumsy  show  of  quoting  an  authority  to  establish  the  truth  of  a  story 
which  it  has  long  been  disreputable  to  repeat.  He  judiciously  con- 
fines his  research  to  a  writer  who  has  been  dead  a  hundred  years.  The 
Emperor  Henry  VII.,  he  says,  "  died  on  a  sudden,  poisoned  in  sacra- 
mental wine"  by  a  "rat-eyed  Dominican;" "  one  of  the  crown- 
ing summits  of  human  scoundrelism  which  painfully  stick  in  the  mind." 
"  Ptolemy  of  Lucca,  himself  a  Dominican,  is  one  of  theacowiw^  spirits." 
So  far  from  it,  Ptolemy  says  in  one  place  merely,  "  viam  universse 
carnis  ingressus  est"  (Muratori  Scriptores,  xi.  1208);  and  elsewhere, 
with  the  addition  "a  fide  dignis  accepi  qui  fuerunt  presentes,"  "  Mo- 
ritur  autem  xxiiii  Augusti  morte  naturali,  quamquam  aliqui  malevoli 
dixerunt  quod  fuit  datum  sibi  venenum  in  eucharistia"  (Ibid.  1240). 
Now  long  before  Ptolemy  was  printed,  he  was  quoted,  on  the  authority 
of  manuscripts,  as  one  of  the  accusers  of  his  order.  When  the  text  was 
published,  first  of  all  in  an  extract  by  Bzovius,  then  completely  by  Mu- 
ratori, it  was  found  that  the  accusation  was  contained  in  an  interpola- 
tion, with  the  heading  "additio."  Whereupon,  of  course,  the  Catholic 
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historians  were  accused  of  fraud ;  and  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Carlyle's 
chief  authority,  Kbhler,  the  Protestants  triumphed  more  loudly  than 
ever.  At  last  the  original  work  was  found  from  which  the  interpolated 
passage  was  taken.  It  proved  to  be  by  Flenry,  canon  of  Constance, 
from  whom  most  of  the  German  chroniclers  afterwards  borrowed  the 
tale  of  poison.  The  origin  of  the  calumny  is  easy  to  find  ;  but  here  we 
have  only  wished  to  expose  Mr.  Carlyle's  way  of  adopting  it. 

Die  vortridentinische-hatholische  Theologie  des  Reformations- Zeit- 
alters  aus  den  Quellen  dargestettt  von  Dr.  Hugo  Laemmer.  (Berlin, 
Gustav  Schlawitz.  1858). — The  Pre-Tridentine  Catholic  Theology  of  the 
Period  of  the.  Reformation,  from  the  original  Sources.  By  Dr.  Hugo 
Laemmer.  Dr.  Laemmer  is  a  German  Protestant,  of  a  school  corre- 
sponding to  the  Anglican  High-churchman.  He  is  attracted  by  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  yet  does  not  choose  to  make  his  submission  to  the  Church; 
so  he  tries  to  find  a  via  media  for  himself,  that  will  at  once  satisfy  his 
yearnings  and  excuse  his  self-will.  With  this  view,  he  has  made  a  pro- 
found study  of  the  writings  of  the  Catholic  divines  who  opposed  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  before  the  Council  of  Trent  gave  the  authoritative 
refutation  of  the  new  heresy ;  and,  strange  to  say,  he  finds  in  them  that 
which  he  accepts  as  the  pure  religion.  Hitherto  we  have  heard  the  most 
romanising  Protestants  say  that  the  Reformation  was  excusable  because 
the  Church  of  that  age  was  so  corrupt ;  and  we  have  known  even  a 
Catholic  offer  to  accept  as  the  foundation  of  an  argument,  "  Granting 
that  a  reformation  was  wanted,  which  was  the  true  one,  that  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  that  of  the  Council  of  Trent?"  But  Dr.  Laem- 
mer rejects  both  reforms,  and  makes  out  that  the  real  traditional  Chris- 
tianity was  that  which  Luther  attacked,  before  it  had  been  retouched 
and  furbished  by  the  Council.  He  is  of  Mr.  Froude's  mind,  who  hated 
the  Reformers  on  the  one  hand,  and  called  us  Catholics  "  wretched  Tri- 
dentines"  on  the  other.  Still,  this  learned  work,  however  one-sided  in 
intention,  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  defensive  armory  of  the  Church. 
The  indefectible  Church  must  be  as  pure  at  one  time  as  at  another:  we 
cannot  admit  that  she  was  unfaithful  in  1520,  more  than  in  1850;  and 
therefore  we  welcome  the  detailed  proof  of  that  which  we  were  sure  of 
previously  to  all  proof,  and  are  glad  that  this  proof  comes  to  us,  by  the 
by,  from  an  enemy — from  a  man  whose  last  thought  it  was  to  write  in 
our  defence,  but  whose  own  untenable  theory  led  him  to  investigate  a 
line  which  we  wanted  to  be  cleared.  We  should  like  to  see  his  book 
translated  ;  for  we  think  it  one  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  thoughtful  Anglican,  who  will  find  the  last  vestige  of  excuse  struck 
from  under  his  "  Reformers,"  who  are  here  proved  to  be  just  what  Mr. 
Froude  guessed  them  to  be,  "  irreverent  dissenters"  from  the  truth  ;  and 
that  his  Church,  so  far  from  being  a  return  to  primitive  purity,  is  the  mere 
protest  of  the  flesh  against  the  pure  law  which  condemns  it.  While  we 
have  writers  of  Carlyle's  stamp,  assuming  day  by  day,  with  increasing 
dogmatism,  the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  Reformers'  characters,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  steps  they  took  to  dash  the  idol  to  the  ground,  it  is  in- 
structive to  have  placed  before  our  eyes  the  true  and  authentic  portrait 
of  this  "  idol,"  dispassionately  drawn  by  a  retired  student,  unconscious  of 
the  popular  tumults  without,  and  regardless  of  the  unmeaning  affirma- 
tions of  the  mob,  "  Great  is  the  Luther  of  the  Reformation." 

[Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  Dr.  Laemmer  has  become  a  Catholic ;  the  almost  secure  result  of 
honest  examination,  in  whatever  direction  it  is  made. — ED.  R.] 

Home  and  tlie  Homeless :  a  Novel.     Iy  Cecilia  M.  Caddell.    3  vols. 
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(London,  Newby.)  Novels  not  intentionally  didactic  may  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  so,  if  the  writer  sets  himself  too  definite  an  object, 
too  ideal  an  end.  He  that  wishes  to  warn  persons  off  vice  by  exhibiting 
its  consequences,  is  very  apt  to  exaggerate  both  the  vice  and  its  conse- 
quenced,  and  to  render  his  picture  unnatural  while  he  seeks  to  be  for- 
cible. And  it'  his  picture  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  it  is  a  question 
whether,  as  a  matter  of  teaching,  his  delineation  of  vice  may  do  more 
harm,  or  his  warning  of  its  consequences  more  good.  At  least  it  is  a 
question  whether  fathers  of  families  will  not  consider  it  better  that  their 
children  remain  in  ignorance  both  of  infidelity  and  its  consequences,  than 
learn  them  both  together  in  a  form  that  always  allows  the  consequences 
to  be  separated  from  the  cause,  and  the  cause  to  be  taken  up  with  good 
hope  of  its  not  producing  the  particular  effects  ascribed  to  it  by  the 
novelist.  When  even  Callista  is  not  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the 
more  prudish  French  boarding-schools  for  girls,  on  account  of  the  some- 
what questionable  nature  of  the  position  and  calling  of  the  heroine  when 
first  introduced  to  the  reader,  we  are  afraid  that  Miss  Caddell  will  have 
poor  chance  of  getting  an  audience  for  Mr.  Sutherland,  for  Frederic,  and  . 
especially  for  Lily.  Their  vice  is  too  open,  and  too  unmixed  with  tend- 
encies to  good. 

But  we  must  do  Miss  Caddell  the  justice  to  say  that  her  story  is 
well-considered  and  powerfully  written;  that  the  arguments,  apart 
from  the  question  whether  they  are  well  placed  in  the  book,  are  logical 
and  sound  ;  that  the  incident  is  abundant,  that  the  appeal  to  the  feelings 
is  strong,  and  that  the  poetical  justice  is  such  that  the  reader  is  obliged 
to  feel  towards  the  various  characters  according  to  their  deserts.  Miss 
Caddell  had  previously  given  evidence  of  talent;  and  the  present  vo- 
lumes will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  her  friends,  but  will  deserv- 
edly add  to  her  reputation. 

NOTE  ON  ARTICLE  "  THE  COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT." 

Our  Article  was  in  type  when  we  heard  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  M.  de  Montalembert.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
Catholic  body  in  France,  which  yet  possesses  many  men  who 
have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  will  not  be  awakened  by  this 
outrage  to  a  sense  of  their  degradation.  It  is  time  that  they 
should  lay  to  heart  the  weighty  words  of  St.  Ambrose  (Epist. 
40.  2) :  "  Neque  imperiale  est  libertatem  dicendi  denegare, 

neque  sacerdotale  quod  sentias  non  dicere Siquidem 

hoc  interest  inter  bonos  et  malos  principes,  quod  boni  liber- 
tatem amant,  servitutem  improbi.  Nihil  etiam  in  sacerdote 
tarn  periculosum  est  apud  Deum,  tarn  turpe  apud  homines, 
quam  quod  sentiat  non  libere  denuntiare." — "  It  no  more 
befits  an  emperor  to  refuse  freedom  of  speech,  than  a  priest 
not  to  say  what  he  thinks.  The  difference  between  good  and 
bad  monarchs  is,  that  the  good  love  liberty,  the  worthless 
love  slavery.  Also  in  the  priest,  there  is  nothing  so  perilous 
for  him  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  contemptible  in  the  sight  of 
men,  as  not  to  declare  frankly  what  he  thinks." 


London  :  Robson,  Levey,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  B.C. 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  OF  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

THE  following  article  is  a  translation,  somewhat  abridged,  of 
a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Arcadian  Society  of  Rome,  many 
years  ago,  by  Professor  Minardi.  He  is  still  at  the  head  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  and  other  artistic  institutions  of 
Rome,  which,  like  ourselves,  are  scarcely  more  indebted  to 
his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  his  art  and  unapproachable  prac- 
tical skill  in  design  than  to  his  extreme  amiability  in  com- 
municating the  results  of  his  taste  and  experience.  Our 
limited  space,  and  the  difference  of  audience,  have  compelled 
us  reluctantly  to  omit  passages  very  beautiful,  and  auxiliary 
to  the  tone  and  effect  of  this  composition,  but  full  of  allusions 
that  would  have  required  a  running  commentary  to  make 
them  appreciated. 

We  confess  to  a  degree  of  diffidence  in  printing  this  essay 
at  all  in  this  country  ;  and  we  only  do  so  because  we  trust 
much  to  the  influence  of  the  season  that  yet  revives  the  feel- 
ings of  early  youth  in  some,  and  ought  to  brighten  up  the 
religious  sentiment  in  many  others.  But  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  that,  for  the  majority  of  English  readers,  the 
leading  purpose  of  the  author,  to  declare  art  the  offspring 
of  humility,  will  be  resented  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  for  in 
ninety -nine  minds  out  of  a  hundred,  art  is  a  battle-field  where 
their  sole  thought  is  conquest.  The  first  impulse  of  an 
Englishman  on  seeing  a  picture  is,  not  to  receive  pleasure, 
but  to  resist  successfully  its  mute  appeal  for  praise.  Hence 
we  run  after  all  manner  of  critical  books  that  furnish  us  with 
ready  excuses  for  not  admiring;  and  the  barbarous  incon- 
gruities of  Pugin,  and  the  ridiculous  ruilianism  of  Ruskin, 
are  enough  to  destroy  art  for  a  whole  generation,  and  make 
clergy  and  laity,  rich  and  poor,  content  to  undervalue  real 
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works  of  art,  to  harness  themselves  to  a  Juggernaut  of  traffic, 
and  point  to  gaudy  gilding  and  patches  of  expensive  pigments 
as  evidences  of  their  taste  for  paint.     We,  indeed,  live  in  the 
days  of  coloured  dolls  and  gilt  gingerbread;  but  we  know 
these  can  neither  excite  nor  satisfy  any  one's  devotion.    They 
are  not  an  art,  but  a  trade ;  and  minister  not  to  the  piety,  but 
to  the  vanity,  of  men.     They  are  not  real  expressions  of  a 
feeling  that  seeks  a  language,  but  a  selection  of  conventional 
phrases  made  to   order  like  any  other  matter  of  business. 
Excessively  intolerant  of  expedients  in  art,  these  convention- 
men  deal  in  shams.     Yet  the  shaft  of  a  column  daubed  cho- 
colate is  not  a  bit  less  sham  porphyry  than  if  it  had  the  white- 
spots  on  it ;  nor  does  the  marbling  on  plaster  make  it  less 
orthodox  than  if  it  were  coloured  of  a  uniform  hue  like  stone. 
Painted  ciphers  are  mere  tricks ;  and  coloured  inscriptions 
belong  to  calligraphy,  not  painting  (except   sign-painting). 
No  number  of  gilders  turned  into  a  church  can  make  there  a 
work  of  Christian  art ;  and  the  skill  to  construct  a  picture  or 
a  building   that  shall  be  mistaken   for  one  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  or  any  other  century,  belongs  to  the  art  of  forgery, 
not  to  those  of  painting  and  architecture.     There  are  many 
men  extant  who  believe  that  religious  art  is  revived,  or  re- 
viving, in  this  country.     In  our  judgment  its  dry  bones  are 
as  dry  as  ever.    Never  a  sign  of  life  can  we  discover.     Where 
are    the    original    works    of  religious   art   by   native   artists 
during  all  these  years  that  we  have  been  clamouring  round 
the  grave  of  the  dear  departed  ?     How  many  works  of  good 
foreign  masters  have  been  imported  into  our  chapels  ?     No, 
commerce  and  quackery  have  set  their  seals  upon  the  tomb, 
and  the  pretended  revivers  are  but  resurrection-men  that  have 
an  eye  to  the  dead  body.     Yet,  though  true  art  is  not  now, 
and  probably  never,  in  the  pride  and  corruptions  of  civilisa- 
tion, can  be  again  the  fashion,  there  are  many  quiet  and  pious 
minds  who  will  derive  consolation  and  strength  in  reading  the 
following  pages;   and  though  they  may  never  be  numerous 
enough  nor  stirring  enough  to  turn  the  stream  of  public  pa- 
tronage into  the  course  of  real  religious  art,  it  must  always 
be  of  some  value  to  the  cause  of  truth  to  record  such  testi- 
mony as  that  we  now  lay  before  our  readers. 

Paganism,  the  product  of  human  pride  and  passion,  could 
not  last  for  ever ;  for  pride  and  passion  are  incompatible  with 
humility,  the  root  of  virtues,  without  which  nothing  can  be 
durable,  no  society  can  be  at  rest,  or  free  from  internal  cor- 
ruption and  from  intestine  discord.  So  paganism  fell  when 
Humility,  from  her  throne  in  the  East,  surrounded  by  the 
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modest  virtues  of  Christianity,  gave  the  signal  of  its  doom. 
But  pride  and  passion  died  not ;  they  survived  to  wage  con- 
stant war  with  Christianity,  and  sometimes  apparently  to 
triumph  anew. 

With  paganism,  pagan  art  died  too.  But  in  time  art  rose 
again,  transfigured  and  inspired  with  a  Christian  spirit,  in- 
formed with  modesty  and  simplicity,  completely  renewed  with 
the  new  religion,  and  thenceforth  as  truly  Christian  art  as  it 
had  before  been  pagan.  As  the  handmaid  of  religion,  it  reared 
temples  of  sublime  significance, — places  of  mystery  which 
filled  men  with  indefinable  awe.  Here  were  to  be  seen  in 
painting  and  sculpture  the  triumphs  of  Divine  Humility,  work- 
ing miracles  without  ostentation,  succouring  the  oppressed, 
consoling  the  afflicted,  enlightening  the  blind,  enfranchising 
the  slave,  and  humiliating  the  proud, — not  to  crush  them,  but 
to  change  them  into  her  children,  and  by  humbling  them  to 
clothe  them  in  her  own  glorious  robes  of  simplicity  and  mo- 
desty. As  pride  had  covered  the  earth  like  a  deluge,  so  now 
in  these  temples  art  spoke  of  nothing  but  humility. 

And  when  this  new  power  first  came  to  regenerate  our 
race  and  repair  our  ruin,  it  first  sought  out  the  humblest  and 
most  obscure  of  men,  and  announced  its  advent  to  a  few  poor 
simple  shepherds.  So  it  became  the  great  object  of  Christian 
art  to  represent  worthily  this  first  act  of  the  Redeemer's 
humility ;  and  so  happily  was  it  accomplished,  so  pure  is  the 
picture  which  has  been  stereotyped  for  our  contemplation, 
that  the  method  may  well  appear  the  only  one  worthy  the 
name  of  sacred  art.  Yet  afterwards  the  spirit  of  pride  con- 
trived to  intrude  its  specious  forms  and  meretricious  beauties 
even  into  the  representation  of  the  Christinas  mystery,  thus 
sullying  its  purity  and  obscuring  its  significance ;  as  if  hu- 
mility could  be  clothed  and  decked  out  with  ornaments  of 
vanity  and  robes  of  pride,  and  purity  could  adopt  the  ensigns 
of  indecency. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  Christian  art  and 
the  Nativity,  we  will  glance  at  the  state  and  the  spirit  of  art 
previous  to  Christianity.  There  never  was  a  people  with  so 
exquisite  a  natural  judgment  and  sentiment  of  the  beautiful 
as  the  Greeks.  Nor  were  there  ever  artists  more  gifted  with 
genius  or  more  favoured  by  circumstances  in  their  attempts 
to  express  the  beautiful,  to  seize  and  to  crystallise  the  idea 
into  concrete  forms.  All  men  are  more  or  less  anxious  to 
express  outwardly  their  more  vivid  internal  feelings,  espe- 
cially on  the  three  absorbing  subjects  of  religion,  love,  and 
war.  But  the  Greek  artists,  fed  and  formed  upon  mytho- 
logical ideas  already  raised  to  marvellous  sublimity  by  the 
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genius  of  their  poets,  and  upon  religious  pomps  that  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  senses,  had  gradually,  by  their  practice  of 
perfectly  imitating  natural  objects,  acquired  the  power  of 
conceiving  certain  archetypal  ideas  of  their  gods,  which  all 
sensible  men  own  to  be  perfect  in  ideal  beauty,  and  to  be 
faultless  expressions  of  their  idea  of  superhuman  beings. 
But  we  need  not  say  what  were  the  ethical  qualities  of  these 
beings.  Certainly  the  virtues  which  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  morality,  and  therefore  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
were  not  their  essential  characteristics ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
most  vicious  might  take  them  for  his  example  and  authority. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  true  God  and  Father  of  all 
beings. 

Doubtless  in  these  archetypal  forms  there  were  certain 
divine  qualities,  —  the  majesty  of  imperial  might,  a  super- 
human grandeur  and  dignity,  an  enchanting  loveliness  that 
embraced  all  pleasure.     But  these  are  qualities  which  can 
exalt  and  possess  the  imagination,  but  can  never  satisfy  the 
heart  with  true,  pure,  and  lasting  happiness.     Indeed,  as  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  must  be  all  sensible,  a  religion 
which  satisfies  them  must  be  one  that  will  drag  the  heart  into 
the  sink  of  carnal  vices,   till,  in  the   natural  progress  from 
depth  to  depth,  it  plunges  into  the  lowest  infamies  of  un- 
bridled passion,  and  destroys  or  defiles  every  germ  of  virtue. 
In  such  a  religion  the  debauchery  and  drunkenness  of  the 
orgies,  and  the  nameless  abominations  of  the  mysteries,  na- 
turally became  the  most  acceptable  homage  that  could  be 
offered  to  the  deities,  and  the  favourite  practices  of  popular 
devotion.     And  these  practices  gave  birth  to  new  archetypes 
of  inferior  deities   altogether  sensual,   but  *well   expressing 
what  was  intended,  and  admirable  as  works  of  art, — satyrs, 
fauns,  and  hundreds  of  others,  down  to  hermaphrodites,  and 
lower  still,  till  the  human  form  was  quite  bestialised.     And 
the  artists,  daily  more  fully  inspired  with  these  archetypal 
ideas,  kept  inventing  the  most  expressive  representations  of 
them,  full  of  fancy,  caprice,  and  ingenuity  ;  and  finished  with 
that  Greek  art  which  is  but  another  name  for  the  impress  of 
nature,  and  for  a  universal  beauty  that  appeals  equally  to  all 
nationalities,  ages,  and  characters.     But  in  spirit  it  is  the 
expression  of  the  Greek  religion,  and  of  the  morals  which  it 
engendered ;  and  therefore  as  different  from  Christian  art  as 
our  God  from  the  pagan  deities,  and  His  religion  from  theirs. 
Christian  painting  was  in  its  origin  simple,  modest,  and 
saintly.     Writers  of  all  ages,  and  of  the  most  opposite  tastes, 
however  poor  and  crude  they  may  think  our  primitive  art, 
concur  in  declaring  that  the  saints  and  heroes  of  Christianity 
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must  be  painted  after  its  models  in  figure,  costume,  and  ex- 
pression ;*  and,  what  is  more,  even  professors  of  the  art, 
though  educated  amid  the  monstrosities  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, or  fallen  still  lower,  have  declared  that  the  saints  of  our 
old  artists  are  real  saints,  and  that  real  saints  cannot  be  painted 
in  any  other  way.  It  is  certain  that  the  types  established  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  were  always  followed 
by  Leonardo,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Rafaelle, 
the  princes  of  art,  and  more  or  less  by  all  the  rest  of  that 
golden  age,  and  in  some  measure  too  in  the  schools  of  the 
succeeding  centuries,  though  in  a  crazy  incoherent  manner ; 
for  true  taste  always  preserves  some  thread  of  continuation 
in  the  progress  of  feeling  and  sentiment,  however  confused 
or  hidden  in  the  mists  of  error. 

A  God  is  born  to  us,  a  Son  is  given  to  us!  To  confound 
the  pride  whence  springs  all  the  evil  of  the  world  He  comes 
to  redeem,  He  manifests  Himself  as  a  tender  infant,  in  the 
lowest  possible  humiliation.  How  shall  painting  represent 
this  mystery  to  our  eyes  ?  It  shall  not  even  lay  Him  in  a 
inanger,  on  a  wisp  of  straw,  according  to  the  sacred  text,  but 
on  the  bare  ground ;  for  the  least  addition  would  be  an  offence 
to  His  humility,  a  subtraction  from  its  completeness.  If  a 
piece  of  rag  is  wrapped  about  Him, — which  is  not  always  the 
case, — it  is  simply  a  sign  of  that  mother's  love  which  could 
not  omit  so  simple  a  service.  But  for  the  rest,  she  respects 
the  voluntary  abjection  of  her  Son,  seeming  neither  to  torment 
herself  about  it,  nor  to  be  busied  in  efforts  to.  alleviate  it ;  and 
simply  places  herself  on  one  side  in  the  most  profound  and 
unaffected  contemplation.  She  kneels  modestly  on  the  bare 
ground,  her  hands  joined,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  Son,  perfectly 
unconscious  of  every  thing  else,  because  in  comparison  with 
Him  all  else  is  nothing.  Her  garments  are  arranged  over 
her  person  so  as  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  internal  peace  and 
pure  simplicity  of  her  soul.  On  the  other  side  the  just  St. 
Joseph  is  painted  in  similar  attitude  ;  not  thrown  in  any  how, 
but  symmetrically.  Where  there  is  virtue  there  must  be  order ; 
things  thrown  about  hap-hazard  show  want  of  order,  and  art 
can  only  indicate  order  by  means  of  symmetry.  So  in  paint- 
ing the  mystery  of  the  renewal  of  order,  every  thing  should  be 
symmetrical  and  arranged  like  a  religious  ceremony. 

Angels  descend  from  heaven,  and  humble  shepherds  join 
Mary  and  Joseph  in  adoring  their  Creator  and  God.  But 

*  It  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  time  and  country  to  ignore  one  of  the  most 
inviolate  traditions  of  Christian  art,  which  we  affect  to  restore,  by  representing 
before  "  the  wild  tribes  of  London"  the  Holy  Family  under  the  guise  of  a  horde 
of  Bedouin  Araos. 
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the  angels  do  not  rush  or  tumble  down,  or  sprawl  like 
spread-eagles;  nor  do  the  shepherds  hurry  and  race  to  the 
cabin  where  their  Desire  lies.  All  violent  movement  or 
crowding  is  contrary  to  quiet  and  simplicity.  Here  the  sub- 
ject is  the  depth  of  humility,  which  is  ever  quiet,  simple, 
tranquil,  collected ;  never  expending  her  energies  in  gestures 
and  attitudes,  nor  raising  her  voice,  nor  showing  the  least 
symptom  of  emotion.  And  in  such  a  picture  every  thing 
should  conspire  to  express  the  simplest  humility. 

But  how  can  a  painter,  bound  to  this  reserve,  give  the 
requisite  dignity  to  the  scene  ?  This  does  not  depend  on  the 
painter;  it  belongs  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  gradually  to 
form  in  men's  minds  and  hearts  the  type  realised  by  Christian 
art,  from  which  no  artist  dared  to  depart  as  long  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel  guided  and  inspired  our  schools. 

The  angels  in  the  picture  are  simple,  quiet,  and  symme- 
trically disposed,  like  Mary  and  Joseph,  as  if  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical function ;  and,  like  them,  kneeling  with  joined  hands  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  evincing  the  same  feelings ;  and  thus 
most  artistically  conducing  to  the  unity  and  simplicity  of  the 
whole :  light  and  delicate  in  dress,  as  befits  celestial  spirits  ; 
with  nothing  fantastic  in  form  or  heavy  in  motion,  for  aerial 
spirits  must  not  seem  to  be  inert ;  in  motion  every  where 
equable,  orderly,  and  symmetrical ;  dressed  with  the  greatest 
simplicity,  with  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  to  embarrass 
the  person,  which  should  appear  beneath  lithe  and  delicate, 
but  modest.  Thus  does  art  clothe  the  simplest  idea  with  the 
simplest  variety,  in  subordination  to  truth ;  and  this  variety, 
springing  spontaneously  and  naturally  from  the  most  inter- 
esting moment  of  the  event  represented,  and  not  produced  by 
tricks  of  art,  best  satisfies  the  requirements  of  the  rules  of 
art,  and  most  completely  delights  the  eye.  This  variety,  by 
its  spontaneity  and  simplicity,  brings  out  the  simplicity  of 
the  idea;  and  humility,  the  principal  object,  becomes  also 
the  prevailing  characteristic. 

The  poor  shepherds  come  to  behold  the  face  of  their 
God !  Though  called,  they  dare  not  present  themselves. 
Yet  you  see  in  them  no  fear  or  agitation ;  for  the  face  of 
humility  does  not  frighten,  nor  does  the  heart  of  the  humble 
tremble :  but  they  stand  stiffly  behind ;  one  leaning  on  his 
staff,  his  soul  already  absorbed,  and  his  limbs  therefore  show- 
ing scarcely  a  sign  of  life ;  another  brings  a  lamb  on  his 
shoulders  to  offer  to  the  True  Lamb,  but  his  shepherd's  hu- 
mility shrinks  from  presenting  it,  so  he  too  stands  motionless ; 
a  third,  motionless  also,  the  simplest  of  all  in  his  humility, 
joins  his  hands,  and  does  what  he  sees  Mary  and  Joseph 
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doing.  They  are  poorly  clad,  with  short  and  scanty  tunics, 
ordinary  in  person,  in  countenance  fair  and  modest ;  for  we 
could  not  accept  strong  muscular  limbs,  bronzed  faces,  and 
shaggy  beards,  as  the  exponents  of  innocent  tranquil  humility. 
There  are  but  few  angels  or  shepherds,  for  a  mob  spoils  sim- 
plicity, and  conceals  humility;  and  the  scanty  number  indi- 
cates that  the  really  humble  are  but  few. 

But  there  was  great  joy ;  all  nature  kept  holiday,  and 
hosts  of  angels  appeared  in  heaven.  How  did  our  artists  pre- 
serve the  idea  of  humility  in  such  a  scene  ?  The  heart  that 
overflows  with  strong  feeling,  will  not  want  means  to  express 
it.  If  there  is  holiday  in  heaven,  there,  at  the  top  of  the 
picture,  is  a  circlet  of  angels  standing  out  against  the  serene 
sky  on  a  white  cloud,  not  voluminous  or  dense,  but  rare  and 
tranquil ;  or  else  there  is  a  mystical  triad  of  angels  standing 
and  singing  Gloria  in  excelsis.  There  is  a  holiday  on  earth ; 
and  in  the  background  you  may  see  the  other  shepherds  re- 
maining with  their  flocks,  and  tuning  on  their  pipes  hymns 
of  joy,  which  rise  to  heaven  in  harmony  with  the  angels'  me- 
lodies. The  flocks  show  their  gladness ;  and  kids  and  lambs 
keep  holiday  after  their  fashion.  The  landscape  is  green, 
white  flowerets  are  blooming,  the  trees  are  sprouting ;  the 
sky  is  clear,  melting  away  into  a  dawn  of  unusual  softness. 

Now  why  do  all  the  Christian  painters  represent  the  great 
event  in  full  daylight,  though  every  old  woman  knows  it  hap- 
pened by  night  ?  Because  pictorial  art  has  its  own  postulates, 
which  must  be  obeyed  to  make  it  effective  to  the  eye,  much 
more  to  the  heart  or  mind ;  and  a  picture  that  has  no  effect 
on  mind  or  heart,  and  is  not  even  seductive  to  the  eye,  is 
meaningless. 

Suppose  we  had  to  represent  Christmas-night,  Christ 
bringing  light  into  the  world,  but — and  this  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  mystery — in  the  humblest  guise.  How  make 
this  intelligible,  if  your  picture  is  a  mass  of  darkness  ?  We 
understand  through  the  senses ;  and  sensations  repugnant  to 
the  intended  meaning  destroy  the  intended  effect.  But  sup- 
pose we  lighten  up  the  night  with  the  rays  which  proceed  from 
the  Infant  ?  A  good  idea  ;  but  after  producing  your  brightest 
blaze  of  light,  you  will  find  that  the  brilliant  dazzling  gleam 
is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  of  humility,  quiet,  tranquillity, 
and  simplicity.  It  requires  no  metaphysics,  but  only  com- 
mon sense,  to  see  this.  Hence  a  picture  thus  designed  could 
never  suggest  a  just  idea  of  the  humility  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent. And  reasons  of  art  concur  with  the  feelings  in  proving 
the  impossibility.  For  the  picture  would  be  a  problem,  re- 
quiring many  tricks  of  art, — contrasts,  obscuration  of  parts, 
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and  economies  that  demand  great  sacrifices.  For  the  painter, 
not  having  real  light  on  his  palette,  is  obliged  to  give  a  vivid 
appearance  to  the  low  degree  of  light  which  he  can  command, 
not  only  by  contrasting  great  masses  of  the  strongest  shadow, 
but  also  by  darkening  and  almost  destroying  all  near  objects, 
or  at  most  animating  them  with  some  few  gleams  of  secondary 
light.  And  for  this  artists  are  obliged  to  employ  a  kind  of 
legerdemain,  which  noways  consorts  with  the  simplicity  re- 
quisite for  the  purest  and  simplest  of  subjects.  Moreover, 
pictures  which  depend  on  delicacy  of  expression  require  ex- 
quisite form,  subtlety  of  design  investing  the  minutest  de- 
tails with  life  and  grace,  soft  plays  of  light,  and  magical 
sweetness  of  tints,  to  concur  in  producing  the  intended  ellect. 
But  how  can  they  be  introduced  in  night-pieces?  We  must 
give  up  all  these  accessories, — the  soft  morning  sky,  the  green 
fields  gemmed  with  flowers,  the  shepherds  with  their  flocks, — 
which  so  powerfully  contribute  to  move  various  affections, 
and  together  form  an  enchanting  unity,  a  sweet  harmonious 
symphony. 

Our  painters  showed  exquisite  skill  in  finding  room  for 
all  these  accessories.  They  reduced  the  stable  of  Bethlehem 
to  a  bare  frame,  half-thatched,  shelterless  against  storm  and 
cold.  This  conventional  way  of  painting  the  stable  at  the  same 
time  enhanced,  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way,  the 
miserable  condition  of  the  patient  Infant,  which  was  the 
painter's  chief  scope;  whereas  if  the  night-effect  had  been  tried, 
every  thing  would  have  appeared  entirely  artificial,  however 
consummate  the  skill  with  which  it  was  managed.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  try  it.  The  brilliancy  of  a  torch  by  night 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  surrounding  darkness ;  by 
daylight  a  torch,  or  any  other  artificial  light,  is  paled  and 
quenched  by  the  illuminated  objects  around. 

But  Christian  art  adds  a  remarkable  party  to  this  type  of 
the  grotto  of  Bethlehem.  The  Lord  of  the  lowly  is  also  the 
King  of  kings,  whom  He  also  calls  to  Himself.  Hence  the 
three  Magi  are  often  found  in  the  picture,  with  their  train  of 
camels  and  horses.  They  come  to  offer  their  homage ;  but, 
like  the  rest,  they  stand  off,  humbly  waiting  for  a  signal  to 
approach ;  or  else  they  stand  with  the  shepherds  before 
Him,  in  whose  sight  rank  vanishes,  and  whose  children  are  all 
equal.  Both  kings  and  shepherds  offer  their  gifts  without 
crowding  or  tumult;  all  is  simple,  quiet,  and  orderly;  every 
thing  breathes  sanctity  and  innocence ;  and  no  soul  that  is 
not  imbued  with  foolish  notions  can  help  feeling  an  inex- 
plicable sweetness  while  contemplating  the  picture. 

Certainly  you   find   not  the    majesty,  the  grandeur,  the 
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proud  imperial  strength  of  Olympian  Jove  ;  nor  the  haughty 
beauty  of  Apollo;  nor  the  soft  graces  of  the  foam-born  god- 
dess, who  makes  men's  hearts  foam  with  passion.  If  your 
eye  and  taste  are  merely  Greek,  you  will  only  see  and  feel 
puerility,  crudeness,  and  poverty  in  Christian  art;  but  may 
not  the  poverty,  crudeness,  and  puerility  be  in  your  own  eye, 
easily  dazzled  and  blinded  as  it  is  by  every  kind  of  splendour, 
— by  a  volcanic  eruption,  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  bouquet  of 
rockets,  which  will  make  the  most  beautiful  gem,  the  purest 
diamond,  the  brightest  star  of  the  heavens,  appear  but  dull 
and  languid  sparklets,  and  make  you  laugh  at  yourself  for 
having  once  admired  their  soft  radiance  ?  So,  when  a  crowd 
of  earthly  objects  preoccupies  our  sense,  the  heart  and  intel- 
lect become  too  heavy  and  stupid  for  delicate  and  pure  emo- 
tions ;  but  in  the  humble  path  of  virtuous  thought,  what 
much  more  beautiful  things  do  the  stars  whisper  to  the  heart, 
or  the  glowworm's  silent  lamp,  or  a  single  ray  of  the  pale 
moon,  than  volcano,  lightning,  or  rocket !  According  as  the 
spirit  that  informs  us  is  gentle  or  malign,  do  we  see  joy  or 
gloom  in  all  that  surrounds  us.  If  we  are  blinded,  we  see 
nothing  but  darkness ;  and  this  is  the  desperate  condition  of 
the  proud.  But  to  the  eye  of  Christian  humility  even  night 
loses  its  obscurity,  and  sometimes  speaks  to  the  heart  more 
consolingly  than  day  itself.  It  unveils  the  glory  of  the  fir- 
mament, ravishes  the  soul  to  the  throne  of  its  Creator,  and 
makes  the  heart  beat  with  its  beauty.  It  was  not  so  to  the 
pagan.  The  cold  Diana,  so  chaste  by  day,  could  tell  a  dif- 
ferent story  of  the  night.  This  was  always  the  case  with  the 
heathen ;  what  heart,  then,  could  he  have  for  the  sweetness 
of  a  picture  of  humility  and  modesty  ?  He  cannot  under- 
stand it;  perhaps  he  will  mock  at  it. 

The  excellence  of  Greek  art  consists  in  its  invariable  fide- 
lity to  nature.  Not  that  the  true  need  always  be  beautiful ; 
but  the  untrue  is  never  beautiful.  The  beautiful  is  a  reality, 
and  no  chimera.  We  do  not  pretend  to  define  it ;  its  texture 
is  too  complicated,  its  sources  too  various,  to  be  simplified  to 
a  formula,  or  packed  and  dried  in  a  definition.  But  Greek 
art,  whose  beauty  is  too  conspicuous  to  need  defining,  has  this 
fundamental  characteristic,  that  it  brings  out  and  stereotypes 
in  the  individual  the  essential  form  of  the  species.  And  so 
well  could  it  discover  the  geometric  outline  of  this  form,  and 
draw  it  so  correctly  without  attending  to  the  thousand  acci- 
dental peculiarities  that  distinguish  individuals  and  sometimes 
almost  hide  their  specific  characters,  that  Greek  art  becomes 
almost  a  palpable  revelation  of  these  forms ;  while  its  modes 
of  operation  are  so  natural,  that  it  may  be  as  well  character- 
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ised  by  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  processes.  And  since  in 
nature  each  species  differs  notably  from  every  other  ad  inji- 
nitum,  Greek  art  had  an  inexhaustible  source  of  that  ever- 
varied  yet  simple  propriety  which  is  so  marvellously  effective. 
This  material  and  geometrical  form  undergoes  many  modifi- 
cations when  the  individual  is  agitated  by  passion  ;  and  these 
changes  produce  new  forms,  which,  being  identified  with  the 
original  forms,  are  also  the  subjects  of  Greek  art.  If  the  arts 
of  other  nations  can  boast  of  various  beauties,  it  is  only  in  so 
far  as  they  obey  this  essential  law :  arts  that  disregard  it  are 
all  foolish,  though  produced  by  high  genius,  though  adorned 
with  new  and  splendid  forms.  And  however  fashionable  they 
may  be  for  a  time,  they  will  vanish  like  all  other  extrava- 
gances. 

Christian  art,  as  revived  in  Italy,  possesses  all  those  es- 
sential qualities  of  Greek  art  which  are  the  principles  of  true 
beauty.  Any  art  which  neglects  these  principles  in  repre- 
senting natural  things  is  shocking.  Hence  art,  whether  pagan 
or  Christian,  is  so  far  one  and  the  same,  and  cannot  change 
without  becoming  unnatural.  A  most  vital  truth,  the  right 
comprehension  of  which  might  perhaps  have  formerly  pre- 
vented the  arts  from  degenerating  in  their  mechanism,  how- 
ever they  might  have  erred  in  their  scope,  and  might  now 
prevent  scholars  and  artists  from  crying  up  Christian  art  as 
a  thing  different  in  kind  from  anterior  art ;  for  the  principle 
of  all  art  is  always  one  and  unchangeable,  like  the  principle 
of  beauty.  To  the  eye  beauty  is  variable  ad  infinitum,  as  is 
the  scope  of  art,  from  which  it  takes  its  inspiration  and  its 
tone  ;  but  the  principles  of  artistic  handling  are  invariable. 
Thus,  however  laudable  the  intention  of  the  purists  of  Chris- 
tian art,  they  do  no  service,  and  even  do  mischief,  by  making 
themselves  ridiculous.  And  if  artists  in  general,  who  for  the 
most  part  are  like  persons  who  sing  by  ear,  had  somewhat 
understood  this  truth,  we  should  not  have  had  that  Babel  of 
stupid  quarrels  between  classicists  and  romanticists,  purists 
and  antipurists,  and  meagre  and  muscular  schools,  which  dis- 
graces the  heads  and  hearts  of  artists. 

It  is  certain,  that  unless  art  is  vivified  by  a  grand  object 
it  is  feeble  and  insipid,  and  becomes  a  mere  plaything.  But 
there  can  be  no  sublimer  object  than  religion,  which  includes 
every  virtuous  aim,  feeds  and  educates  all  our  affections,  and 
raises  them  to  enthusiasm.  How  mighty  was  the  false  pre- 
tence of  religion  in  antique  art !  What,  then,  should  be  the 
power  of  the  true  heaven -descended  religion,  whose  vivid  and 
holy  beams  attracted  the  greatest  minds  of  paganism,  and 
forced  its  adversaries  to  confess  that  it  alone  was  the  religion 
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of  the  heart,  man's  only  happiness  even  on  earth  !  The  change 
that  it  worked  in  the  arts  is  a  sign  of  its  power  over  the  heart. 

After  Christianity  had  won  the  best  part  of  mankind,  and 
religious  enthusiasm  had  succeeded  to  the  spirit  of  pride,  which 
was  scotched,  not  killed;  when  a  pure  worship  had  supplanted 
the  sensual  pagan  rites,  and  the  Cross  had  taken  possession  of 
their  purified  altars, — the  Cross  became  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes, 
all  drank  of  the  consolation  that  flowed  from  it,  and  all  thirsted 
to  visit  as  pilgrims  the  Holy  Land  which  it  had  consecrated. 
It  filled  men's  mouths,  it  was  signed  on  their  breasts,  it 
confirmed  their  bonds,  it  ensured  their  oaths,  and  placed  the 
crusader's  sword  in  their  hands  for  its  vindication.  And  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  red-cross  warriors  raised  the  arts  from  the 
ruins  of  paganism,  with  which  they  had  fallen  because  they 
had  been  its  ministers  in  deranging  and  bewitching  the  world. 
Prostrate  in  devout  and  enthusiastic  melancholy  before  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  psalms  and  gospels  chanting  in  their  ears,  the 
arts  were  inundated  with  joy,  and  dreamed  of  new  sublimities. 
Under  this  inspiration  they  raised  there  a  temple  of  novel  and 
mysterious  aspect,  where  they  were  educated  in  silence  by  the 
voice  of  the  Evangelists,  till  they  issued  forth  candid  and 
simple,  and  bright  with  evangelical  love.  Though  shorn  of 
their  ancient  splendour,  their  serene  tranquillity  radiated 
peace,  love,  and  virtue,  and  turned  men's  hearts  to  their  Re- 
deemer. Nevertheless  they  did  not  spurn  the  charms  of 
earthly  enrichments,  which  they  turned  to  the  glory  of  God, 
gratefully  clothing  themselves  in  His  gifts  ;  but  with  such 
reserve  and  order,  that  their  moderation  and  simplicity  were 
not  spoiled  but  ennobled,  and  their  purity  shone  more  purely 
through  their  rich  robes;  which  they  could  forego  when  it  was 
proper  for  the  illustration  of  Christian  humility — their  sole  aim, 
their  sole  inspiration,  which  rendered  them  daily  more  grace- 
ful and  heavenly.  So  they  used  the  treasures  of  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  converted  them  all  into  aliment  for  their  beauty. 

Then  came  the  age  of  Dante,  when  Florence  and  the  whole 
soil  of  Italy  bloomed  with  fresh  flowers  of  art,  which  promised 
the  most  glorious  future.  But  pride  burst  forth  anew  and 
nipped  the  bud.  Though  reason  whispers  to  the  heart  that 
humility  is  the  root  of  virtue,  the  heart  is  kept  from  acqui- 
escing by  the  touchiness  of  pride,  whose  hunger,  aggravated 
by  food,  only  breeds  fresh  desires.  In  this  state,  the  mind, 
which  is  always  unstrung  when  out  of  harmony  with  the 
heart,  was  accidentally  caught  by  the  remains  of  pagan  art, 
enchanted  with  its  real  grandeur  and  beauty,  and  inspired  with 
the  vain  hope  of  enriching  and  strengthening  Christian  art 
with  its  spirit.  So  pride  soon  dressed  her  up,  and  made  her 
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think  that  she  was  strong  enough  to  go  alone ;  that  forcible- 
ness  and  strength  were  the  root  of  right  and  virtue;  and  that 
humility  was  ridiculous :  forgetting  that  strength  alone  makes 
men  wolves  and  tigers;  as,  indeed,  the  men  of  that,  day  \veiv. 
when  Machiavelli  wrote  the  code  of  the  policy  of  brute  force, 
and  when  fire  and  sword  overran  Italy  with  a  corruption  that 
contaminated  the  sources  of  wisdom. 

Still  the  arts  were  growing  in  beauty  and  in  heavenly 
purity  ;  and  the  fiery  column  of  Christianity  still  lightened 
the  ways,  converted  many  a  wanderer,  and  found  many  cham- 
pions to  clear  the  encumbered  roads  and  to  repair  the  ruins; 
and  the  struggle  between  the  fortitude  of  virtue  and  the  fero- 
city of  vice  was  never  more  determined.  But  art  is  defence- 
less in  such  a  conflict.  Though  she  had  her  champions,  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  pride  was  insidiously  inoculating  her  with 
paganism.  Fortune  was  against  her :  Leonardo  abandoned 
the  helm  ;  Fra  Bartolomeo  and  others  retired  into  their  con- 
vents ;  others  fell  and  were  carried  away  in  the  stream  ;  and 
Rafaelle,  who  seemed  called  to  preserve  her  and  raise  her  to 
new  life,  was  removed  from  an  unworthy  world  that  had  sought 
to  deprave  even  him,  leaving  only  one  mighty,  but  fierce  and 
proud  genius,  as  if  for  the  punishment  of  an  age  of  pride. 

But  to  return  to  our  "  Nativity."  It  is  observable  that 
the  type  of  this  picture  was  perfected  in  Umbria,  where  St. 
Francis  had  shown  himself  a  living  image  of  Christ,  an  apostle 
of  humility,  the  spouse  of  poverty.  And  in  Umbria  Christian 
art  was  purest ;  so  true  is  it  that  art  and  morals  go  together, 
and  that  the  spirit  of  art  depends  on  the  moral  spirit  of  the 
country  and  age.  Let  us  see  how  this  beautiful  type  was 
spoiled  by  the  spirit  of  pride. 

Man  has  an  innate  longing  for  his  Creator,  which  makes 
him  naturally  religious.  Though  passion  made  him  err,  and 
defiled  him  with  paganism,  yet  the  religious  sentiment  was 
never  extinguished,  but  produced  the  marvellous  results  which 
we  yet  admire.  And  it  gained  a  still  greater  victory  ;  for 
though  the  restless  and  voluble  imagination  of  man  whirled 
many  generations  irresistibly  through  ages  of  confusion,  yet 
in  spite  of  this  the  inborn  religious  principle  was  able  for  so 
many  centuries  to  preserve  unchanged  the  artistic  types.  The 
restless  Greek,  proud  of  his  versatile  science  and  refined  civi- 
lisation, always  lusting  for  novelty,  attempted  to  innovate  on 
the  traditional  types  of  his  gods ;  but  Plato  protested  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  philosophy  against  such  a  revolution, 
and  pride  obeyed  and  turned  elsewhere  for  change.  Again, 
in  the  height  of  Roman  power,  a  dictator  who  wished  to  build 
his  house  like  a  temple  was  forbidden  to  do  so;  and  so  strong 
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was  the  religious  sentiment  at  Rome,  that  though  every  inno- 
vation that  luxury  could  suggest  was  tolerated  in  all  other 
matters,  in  religion  they  kept  to  their  old  forms,  and  respected 
the  primitive  ideas.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  confound 
sacred  and  profane  art.  This  is,  then,  an  instinctive  law;  and 
accounts  fcr  the  mystical  interest  we  take  in  sacred  things, 
and  the  reverence  with  which  we  contemplate  their  remains. 

This  feeling  was  transfused  into  Christianity  so  conspicu- 
ously, that  even  the  rough,  artless,  deformed  paintings  of  the 
catacombs,  and  of  the  sanctuaries  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  are  so  full  of  meaning  that  they  pierce  the 
heart.  May  their  poor  remains  be  respected!  This  explains 
the  profound  mystery  which  Christian  art  infused  into  the 
minutest  details  of  the  Presepio,  and  which  constitutes  its 
value.  The  same  is  in  its  measure  true  of  all  other  religious 
subjects,  which  spoke  profoundly  with  their  symbolic  charac- 
ters as  long  as  art  was  inspired  with  the  Christian  spirit.  But 
the  crystal  was  but  too  easily  dimmed  with  the  breath  of  im- 
purity ;  and  we  are  unable  to  see  its  beauty,  because  of  an 
inveterate  corruption,  which  makes  it  seem  like  the  incom- 
prehensible literature  of  an  unknown  tongue. 

He  who  errs  from  the  path,  may  easily  fall  down  a  preci- 
pice. It  is  certain  that  after  the  death  of  Rafaelle  Christian 
art  disappeared  from  the  world,  and  unbridled  pride  had  free 
course  to  fill  art  with  vanity,  intemperance,  and  foolish  license ; 
and  after  breaking  with  every  tradition,  it  went  on  to  destroy 
those  essential  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of  artistic  me- 
chanism. From  that,  time  art  was  a  sham.  If  the  titanic 
Michael  Angelo  was  not  the  cause  of  this  fatal  movement,  at 
least  he  gave  its  greatest  impulse.  Suddenly  the  arts,  not  of 
Italy  only,  but  of  Europe,  degenerated  under  his  fatal  influ- 
ence :  the  proofs  stare  us  in  the  face.  Pride  soon  disdained 
our  humble  Presepio,  as  the  invention  of  artists  without 
genius;  our  simplicity  of  idea  it  nicknamed  crudity ;  it  was 
impatient  of  the  economy  and  symmetry  that  made  our  com- 
positions simple,  modest,  and  balanced  ;  novelty  was  what  it 
wanted.  It  reversed  our  order,  made  every  thing  busy,  crowded 
the  canvas ;  and  where  all  human  passions  had  been  at  rest, 
there  was  confusion  and  tumult  instead.  Order  became  dis- 
order, economy  profusion,  simplicity  and  modesty  license  and 
vanity.  Paganism  was  outdone;  Madonnas  became  Junos; 
St.  Joseph  a  bewhiskered  Pluto;  the  humble  shepherds  gla- 
diators and  prize-fighters.  This  was  the  goal  of"  Di  Michel- 
angiol  la  terribil  via."  The  unction,  the  sanctity,  the  reli- 
gious sense  of  the  Christian  mystery  were  gone.  And  at  last 
the  principles  of  manipulation  that  had  hitherto  guided  our 
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artists'  hands  went  too.  For  art,  at  first  penetrated  with  a 
simple  idea,  which  it  carried  out  in  all  parts,  necessarily  in- 
vested every  detail  with  qualities  analogous  to  those  ol  the 
whole.  But  now  the  unbridled  license  introduced  contrary 
effects  even  into  execution  ;  and  art  degenerated  not  only  in 
its  scope,  but  in  itself.  Nor  did  the  loss  of  Christian  inspira- 
tion affect  only  the  followers  of  Michael  Angelo.  Think  for 
a  moment  of  Correggio's  famous  Presepio  at  Dresden,  marvel- 
lous for  the  art  in  which  the  light  radiating  from  the  infant 
bathes  the  picture,  and  startles  the  beholder.  But  the  light  is 
more  earthly  than  heavenly,  and  people  spontaneously  named 
the  picture  La  Notte  del  Correggio,and  not  his  Prexcpio;  for 
in  spite  of  its  artistic  merit,  it  wants  that  pure  expression  and 
that  mystical  character  which  make  a  picture  religious. 

Thus  pride,  under  pretext  of  reform,  chased  Christian  art 
from  the  world,  divided  it  from  its  Christian  centre,  changed 
its  ancient  scope,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left  of  it.  What- 
ever art  remained  was  driven  from  the  sanctuary,  and  used  for 
idle  or  vile  ends.  Yet  Christianity  survived,  and  spoke  power- 
fully to  many  a  heart.  In  the  Bolognese  school,  where  the 
Caracci  combated  the  Michaelangelism  of  Florence,  there 
were  men  capable  of  the  ancient  purity.  But  the  pagan 
spirit  had  got  hold  of  all  the  arts;  and  all  attempts  to  recon- 
cile it  with  the  Christian  spirit  only  produced  fresh  licenses, 
and  made  artists  still  more  revolters  from  the  traditional  types. 
The  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reproduce  them  only  served  to 
prove  that  good  ieeling  was  not  extinct ;  or  that  it  was  some- 
times able,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  to  make  a  picture  that  had 
some  taste  of  religion,  and  was  capable  of  touching  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people. 

And  then,  as  the  real  ruling  principle  of  art  had  been 
attacked  and  had  become  insufficient,  the  revived  pagan  art 
was  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory.  Foremost  among  the  malcon- 
tents was  the  proud  and  disdainful  Caravaggio,  who  main- 
tained that  painting  had  nothing  to  do  with  rules  or  principles 
or  inspiration,  but  only  with  imitating  nature  any  how.  He 
had  a  ready  hand  and  correct  eye,  practised  in  flowers,  fruit, 
and  pothouse  still-life.  The  popular  applause  thus  obtained 
made  him  conceited  enough  to  try  his  hand  at  saints  and  ma- 
donnas ;  and  really  his  strength  and  boldness  fill  his  canvases 
and  attract  the  eye.  Hence  he  was  run  after  by  a  troop  of 
painters  with  feathers  in  their  caps,  swords  by  their  sides, 
and  guitars  hanging  from  their  shoulders ;  bewhiskered,  be- 
curled,  and  flashily  dressed,  content  with  easy  nature,  and 
called  naturalists.  And  the  result  was,  that  material  nature 
only  gave  them  gross  material  forms,  which  degraded  all  no- 
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bility  of  spiritual  feeling;  and  so,  more  than  once,  Cara- 
vaggio's  paintings,  valuable  as  they  were,  had  to  be  removed 
from  the  altar,  so  offensive  were  they  to  common  sense,  which 
perceives  the  dignity  of  sacred  things,  and  resents  their  profa- 
nation. But  this  school,  under  pretence  of  fidelity  to  nature, 
went  on  to  degrade  art  by  their  grossness  and  triviality,  with- 
out a  thought  of  sacred  tradition  or  religious  decorum.  It 
was  the  victory  of  indocile  pride,  ready  to  blurt  out  its  last 
poison.  Every  thing  concurred.  It  fixed  its  centre  at  Paris, 
where  the  Revolution  made  a  jest  of  virtue  and  religion,  le- 
galised rebellion,  instituted  festivals  and  spectacles  in  derision 
of  Christianity,  cancelled  the  memory  of  antiquity,  set  chil- 
dren against  their  parents,  and  threatened  to  engulf  the  earth. 
Painting  suffered  as  we  might  naturally  expect.  The  spirit 
of  Christus  Consolator  had  lent  it  a  celestial  beauty ;  the  in- 
fernal spirit  made  it  black,  gloomy,  and  full  of  vanity.  The 
sanguinary  David  was  chosen  as  its  congenial  champion  ;  a 
man  who  could  not  see  a  batch  of  victims  passing  to  the  guil- 
lotine without  making  a  brutal  joke — "  They  are  going  to 
grind  a  lot  of  red  to-day."  This  is  the  man  who  discovered 
that  Christianity  is  not  adapted  for  art,  and  who  published 
this  grand  dogma  with  the  pomp  and  authority  of  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  new  sect  that  had  enlightened  the  whole  world. 
He  forgot  Leonardo  and  Rafaelle,  and  the  scriptural  inspira- 
tions of  the  terrible  Michael  Angelo,  who  surpassed  himself  in 
those  sublime  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and 
in  that  Creator  of  sun  and  stars,  who  is  forming  man  by 
pointing  with  his  finger;  figures  which  certainly  equal  the 
Phidian  Jove,  however  different  in  character  and  spirit.  And 
yet  these  despisers  of  Christian  art  robbed  Italy  of  all  her 
treasures  to  deck  Paris ;  like  the  beast  which,  after  tearing 
a  poor  girl  to  pieces,  walked  off  with  her  embroidered  veil 
sticking  to  his  claws.  And  David,  waxing  bolder  as  his  fol- 
lowing increased,  went  on  denouncing  death  to  all  but  pagan 
art,  like  a  brigand  in  a  melodrama ;  and  drew  to  his  side  a 
band  of  foolish  admirers.  But  it  was  a  silly  scene  out  of  a 
bloody  comedy,  and  he  was  but  a  silly  histrionic  painter.  And 
his  stage  has  fallen  with  him  so  low,  that  people  now  despise 
and  laugh  at  it.  And  yet  this  foolish  profaning  of  a  di- 
vine art  was  declared  to  be  the  restoration  and  progress  of 
civilisation  and  philosophy;  and  further,  it  was  accepted  as 
such  in  the  country  of  Leonardo  and  of  Rafaelle,  where  art, 
banished  from  Greece,  had  found  an  asylum  and  a  home. 
And,  to  the  shame  of  Italy  be  it  said,  the  infection  still  re- 
mains. Italy,  the  teacher  of  the  nations,  stretched  forth  her 
hands  with  abject  mendicity  to  receive  her  payment  in  the 
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false  jewels  offered  by  those  \vho  mocked  at  her,  dressed  her- 
self up  in  the  meretricious  trumpery  she  had  brought  herself 
to  admire,  and  taught  herself  to  mince  the  sham  compliments 
and  infantine  prattle  of  a  foreign  gibberish,  almost  forget- 
ting the  deep  harmonies  of  her  own  tongue.  She  lost  her 
nationality,  and  crept  after  France  in  servile  and  apish  imita- 
tion. And  what  became  of  her  art  ?  Till  then  her  art  at 
least  was  Italian,  was  honoured  as  Italian  by  other  nations, 
and  might  have  been  gradually  restored  from  its  degradation. 
But  since,  what  do  foreigners  say?  They  say  that  she  may 
boast  of  the  past,  not  of  the  present.  That  Italy's  glory  is 
in  the  dead,  not  in  the  living.  And  those  who  are  loudest  in 
saying  so,  are  they  who  bragged  of  being  the  regenerators  of 
Italy! 

And  what  has  the  French  Revolution  or  French  Empire 
given  to  the  world  ?  It  destroyed  every  thing  around  it,  and 
rebuilt  nothing  as  good.  And  now  the  nations  are  reduced 
to  forming  museums  of  the  fragments  that  are  left ;  they  are 
contented  even  to  find  fragments  of  the  Ro-co-co  so  justly 
despised,  but  which  is  yet  an  evidence  of  the  former  fertility 
and  lordly  abundance  of  Italian  genius.  Such  is  the  poverty, 
so  senseless  are  the  products,  of  the  French  revolutionary 
school,  that  France  herself  laughs  at  them.  What  a  touch- 
stone of  the  value  of  her  regenerative  measures! 

Is  it  possible  to  restore  Christian  art  ?  let  us  ask  our  own 
hearts.     We  destroyed  it;  we  can  call  it  back.    It  is  founded 
on  love,  and  it  hates  revenge ;  it  will  not  come  except  where 
it  finds  pure  love.     We  see  many  who  are  ravished  with  its 
beauty ;  many  who  deplore  its  fatal  fall,  and  pray  for  its  re- 
storation.    France  herself  despises  the  apish  imitators  of  the 
French  apostate.   But  people  seem  rather  wearied  of  the  wor I  d 
than   truly  enamoured  of  pure   love.     The   tones  of  pride 
and  of  egotism  are  still  heard  in  the  cries  of  equality  ai.d 
fraternity.     The  end  of  man  is  now  to  use  material  forces, — 
he  cares  for  nothing  else;  he  has  already  reduced  the  most 
stubborn  elements,  and  seems  likely  to  make  all  yield  to  his 
gigantic  machinery.    But  when  all  is  done,  will  he  be  happier 
or  more  contented  ?     No;  his  heart  cannot  be  satisfied  with 
earth.     He  has  in  him  a  heavenly  spark,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  world,  makes  him  feel  that  he  has  higher  destinies  and  a 
higher  sphere  of  action  than  working  like  a  beast  of  burden 
on   the   earth,  even  than  discovering  new  lands,   tunnelling 
mountains,  shutting  out  the  sea,  making  the  lightnings  and 
light    itself  his    servants,    however    loudly   these   wonderful 
works  declare  his  divine  origin.     And  as  they  have  in  them- 
selves no  human  end,,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  intended 
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to  gather  materials  for  the  Christian  arts,  which  will  one  day 
rise  fairer  than  ever,  and  raise  a  new  Solomon's  Temple  to 
the  God  of  Humility — the  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  man- 
kind. 

Art,  poetry,  and  literature  are  sure  tests  of  the  state  and 
spirit  of  a  population,  as  flowers  and  fruit  characterise  the 
tree.  What  are  we  to  say  of  Italy  judged  by  this  test  ?  Let 
us  say  that  she  has  just  escaped  from  a  wreck,  and  has  not 
had  time  to  recall  her  scattered  senses.  She  is  rather  a  sub- 
ject for  pity  than  for  criticism.  It  is  not  the  first  shipwreck 
she  has  had  to  suffer.  Formerly,  whatever  rock  she  struck 
on,  her  only  anchor,  her  only  helm,  her  only  harbour  of  re- 
fuge was  religion.  Within  this  harbour,  her  poetry,  her  lite- 
rature, her  arts  may  grow  again  fairer  than  ever.  Outside  it, 
neither  arts,  nor  letters,  nor  life  will  ever  be  aught  but  silly, 
contemptible,  and  miserable. 
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WHAT  henceforward  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  English  Catho- 
lics towards  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  Britain  ?  In  the 
progress  of  civilisation  and  the  advance  of  popular  liberty, 
shall  we,  by  showing  honour  and  respect  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate within  his  legitimate  sphere,  prove  ourselves  fit  inhabi- 
tants of  a  land  of  freedom  ?  or  shall  we,  by  adopting  the  prin- 
ciples of  those  "  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds  are  gratified 
by  mischief,"  strengthen  the  worst  prejudices  of  our  religious 
and  political  opponents  ? 

Questions  so  momentous  arise  upon  consideration  of  the 
course  which  Catholics  propose  to  take  in  reference  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Education.  At  so  late  a  period,  when 
prejudice  and  passion  have  been  already  roused,  calm  discus- 
sion would  appear  almost  hopeless ;  and  we  should  not  under- 
take so  forlorn  a  task  as  the  discussion  involves,  were  we 
not  persuaded  of  the  pure  intentions  of  our  co-religionists, 
who  may  sometimes  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived,  but  as- 
suredly never  persevere  in  an  exposed  error.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  upon  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Commission 
they  have  been  very  much  misinformed. 

And  yet  the  history  of  the  Commission  is  extremely 
simple.  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  John  Pakington,  and  the 
secularists,  one  after  another,  had  failed  in  their  attempts  to 
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induce  parliament  to  pass  bills  for  the  promotion  of  ele- 
mentary education.  Checked,  but  not  discouraged,  Sir  J. 
Pakington  saw  that  before  he  could  hope  to  obtain  the  con- 
currence of  the  House,  he  must  from  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  facts  secure  a  basis  of  generally  received  data.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  session  of  1858  he  moved  an  addivss 
to  the  Queen,  praying  her  majesty  to  issue  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, to  inquire  and  report  how  the  large  sums  voted  by 
parliament  had  been  disposed  of,  and  what  means,  if  any, 
could  be  taken  to  render  popular  education  more  general, 
cheaper,  and  better.  The  address  was  carried  shortly  before 
the  change  of  ministry.  It  was  no  secret.  The  debate  was 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  and  perused  by  Catholics  as 
well  as  others.  Once  and  again  questions  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  Commission  were  subsequently  put  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  ministers  as  often  replied  that  they  were  care- 
fully selecting  names,  and  hoped  speedily  to  complete  the 
list.  All  this  was  notorious  to  every  newspaper-reader ;  and 
if  the  leaders  who  represent  the  interests  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion allowed  such  warnings  to  pass  unheeded,  and,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  case,  made  no  claim  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Catholic  commissioner  until  the  Commission  had  been 
already  gazetted,  the  fault  was  theirs,  and  the  blame  attaches 
to  them  alone.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  pretended  that  the 
Catholic  body  holds  many  men  qualified  to  serve  the  country 
in  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  matter.  Yet  some  such  we  have. 
One  occurs  to  the  mind  involuntarily.  He  has  gained  his 
experience,  not  on  platforms  and  in  committee-rooms,  from 
speeches  and  debates,  but  in  the  homes  and  schools  of  our 
poor  children.  He  is  not  notorious  for  the  maintenance  of 
high-wrought  theories,  which  would  only  obstruct  the  candid 
consideration  of  a  national  subject,  but  for  lavishing  his  means 
and  his  health  upon  the  education  and  the  social  and  reli- 
gious improvement  of  the  lower  classes.  Father  Hutchison 
of  the  London  Oratory  would  certainly  have  been  solicited 
to  serve  upon  the  Commission,  had  not  his  religion  and  his 
humility  concealed  his  special  qualifications  from  men  in 
power. 

However,  the  Commission  was  gazetted.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  is  at  its  head,  with  six  other  commissioners,  all 
Protestant.  All  of  them  are  men  of  ability,  known  for  liber- 
ality of  sentiment,  and  free  from  suspicion  of  unfairness 
towards  any  section  of  the  community.  Still,  they  are  all 
Protestant.  The  Commissioners^  who  are  unpaid,  cannot 
themselves  conduct  the  local  investigations  which  their  task 
involves ;  but  having  got  at  the  facts,  they  will  embody  them 
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in  a  report  to  the  Queen,  and  deduce  from  them  some  prin- 
ciples which  may  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  future  legislation. 
For  the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  they  have  appointed 
ten  Assistant  Commissioners ;  and  deeming  it  unnecessary 
and  impossible  to  exhaust  the  inquiry  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, they  have  selected  ten  specimen  districts, — two  metro- 
politan, two  manufacturing,  two  agricultural,  two  mining, 
and  two  maritime.  The  instructions  given  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  have  been  published  in  a  blue-book,  and  may 
readily  be  consulted.  The  Assistants  are  first  of  all  charged 
to  *'  dismiss  from  their  minds  any  conclusions  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  public  discussion  of  late  years ;  because  the 
value  of  their  investigations  would  be  entirely  destroyed  if 
they  were  influenced  by  any  controversial  bias,  ecclesiastical^, 
political,  or  economical."  They  are  then  instructed  in  a  spirit 
of  the  utmost  fairness  to  inquire  into  "  (1)  the  statistics,  and' 
(2)  the  condition,  methods,  and  results  of  all  public,  private, , 
evening,  and  Sunday  schools  of  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, whether  Church  or  Dissenting,  inspected  or  unin- 
spected," within  their  respective  districts.  The  Assistant 
Commissioners  who  have  yet  been  named  are  Protestants. 
They  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  moral  results  of  education, 
which  the  Commissioners  will  endeavour  to  learn  through 
other  channels.  In  regard  to  religion,  they  are  directed  to 
ascertain,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  formularies  are 
taught,  and  if  they  are  so  taught  as  to  be  understood.  The 
intellectual  results  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  employers  of 
labour,  clergymen,  governors  of  gaols,  inspectors  of  police, 
shopkeepers,  and  every  available  quarter.  They  are  als^o 
to  visit  schools,  and  pursue  inquiries  about  books,  subjects - 
taught,  teachers,  and  methods. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  the  contemplated  inquiry 
is  so  vast  that  it  can  scarcely  be  completed  in  the  present 
generation.  Much  of  the  ground,  however,  has  been  already 
gone  over;  much  is  inaccessible;  and  dread  of  parliament 
will  probably  drive  the  Commissioners  through  the  rest  at  a 
rapid  pace.  That  is  not  the  question  for  us.  Sooner  or  later 
the  inquiry  will  be  closed,  and  the  report  presented.  Mean-? 
time,  while  it  is  in  progress,  how  should  Catholics  deal  with 
it  ?  The  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  force  information,, 
or  to  thrust  themselves  into  any  school  against  the  wish  of. 
the  owners  or  managers.  Any  Catholic  may  shut  them  out, 
and  refuse  to  answer  their  questions.  All  of  us  are  free  to 
do  so.  Is  this  the  wise  and  right  way  to  treat  them  ? 

In  discussing  a  question  which. so  nearly  touches  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  bulk  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and,  indeed, 
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affects  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  souls  of  the  poor,  we 
speak,  of  course,  with  due  submission  to  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, desiring  nothing  but  to  promote  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Church  :  and  we  revoke  and  wish  unsaid  any 
word  which  may  seem  to  tend  in  an  opposite  direction.  The 
Catholic  public  have  been  appealed  to  on  one  side.  False 
issues  have  been  raised.  In  stating  actual  facts,  we  desire  to 
furnish  materials  for  a  judgment  rather  than  to  force  a  con- 
clusion of  our  own. 

A  policy  of  isolation  is  so  generally  allowed  to  be  suicidal 
to  the  party  adopting  it,  that  proof  of  its  necessity  may  fairly 
be  demanded  from  those  who  recommend  it.  Here  is  the 
Commission.  It  is  already  at  work,  under  instructions  which 
have  been  briefly  sketched.  How  shall  we  deal  with  it  ? 
What  are  the  grounds  of  opposition  ?  Why  should  we  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  our  countrymen,  and  withstand  an  effort 
for  the  common  good  ?  Why  must  we  court  an  increase  of 
odium,  suspicion,  and  ill-will  ?  If  any  principle  of  our  reli- 
gion demands  it,  the  sacrifice  must  be  made.  Any  how  it 
will  be  made  with  regret,  because  the  interests  primarily 
compromised  are  those  of  multitudes  of  the  young  arid  poor 
rather  than  our  own.  But  when  religion  requires  sacrifice, 
it  must  be  made  at  all  risks,  and  the  consequences  left  to  the 
disposal  of  Almighty  God.  Is  any  religious  principle  at  stake 
here  ?  We  have  seen  no  attempt  to  state  it,  if  there  be ;  and 
meantime,  until  better  instructed,  we  altogether  disbelieve 
that  any  Catholic  principle  forbids  cooperation  with  the 
Commission.  Had  such  principle  existed,  surely  we  should 
not  have  heard  of  authorised  applications  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Catholic  commissioner. 

The  reasons  given  for  dissent  and  hostility,  avoiding  refer- 
ence to  principle,  allege  the  following  grievances:  (1)  there 
is  no  Catholic  on  the  Commission;  (2)  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners are  Protestants ;  (3)  the  Government  is  bound  by 
agreement  that  only  Inspectors  appointed  with  the  approval 
of  the  Poor-School  Committee  shall  report  on  Catholic  schools  ; 
and  (4)  the  inquiries  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  extend 
to  religion.  Such  are  the  alleged  grounds  of  resistance  to  the 
Commission.  Will  they  bear  examination  ? 

1.  There  is  no  Catholic  Commissioner.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission includes  seven  persons  ;  six  of  them  belong  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  one  is  an  Independent.  Why  have 
Catholics  a  right  to  claim  a  nomination,  and  to  consider 
themselves  wronged  by  neglect  of  their  claims  ?  It  must  be 
either  that  some  among  us  possess  a  peculiar  and  undeniable 
fitness  for  the  post,  or  that  our  general  efforts  for  education 
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bring  us  into  particular  prominence.  Personal  remarks  are 
highly  distasteful,  but  sometimes  unavoidable.  It  has  been 
said  above  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr.  Hutchison  would  have 
made  an  excellent  commissioner.  He  has  been  among  Catho- 
lics pretty  nearly  what  Mr.  Rogers  is  in  the  Establishment ; 
and  his  wisdom  and  experience  upon  all  social  questions 
might  have  been  turned  to  valuable  account.  He,  however, 
was  not  so  much  as  named  among  Catholics.  The  gentleman 
put  forward  occupies,  indeed,  a  leading  position  in  our  com- 
munity ;  and  if  the  call  had  been  for  a  Catholic  layman  of 
exemplary  piety,  possessing  the  fullest  confidence  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  and  committed  to  the  strongest  views  upon  the  utter 
worthlessness  and  dangerous  tendencies  of  all  education  apart 
from  the  Catholic  religion,  there  is  one  man  who  must  unite 
the  suffrages  of  all.  But  Mr.  Langdale  himself  would  consider 
it  an  insult  to  be  told  that  he  must  now  dismiss  precon- 
ceived opinion,  and  begin  a  fresh  investigation  into  subjects 
on  which  his  sentiments  have  a  thousand  times  been  given  to 
the  public.  He  would  not  deem  himself  a  suitable  person 
for  discussing  questions  of  Protestant  education,  and  helping 
to  decide  them ;  and  he  would  be  least  of  all  surprised  if  a 
Commission  on  Education  comprising  the  well-known  name 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School  Committee  excited 
the  hostility  of  all  other  denominations  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Had  Lord  Shaftesbury  been  selected,  certainly  no  sane 
man  would  have  wondered  at  the  reclamations  of  Catholics. 

Since,  then,  no  application  for  the  appointment  of  a  Catho- 
lic was  pressed  until  after  the  Commission  had  been  gazetted ; 
since,  when  that  event  had  taken  place,  the  modest  proposal 
that  her  majesty  should  cancel  the  Commission,  and  issue  a 
new  one  to  include  a  Catholic  commissioner,  was  accompa- 
nied by  mention  of  a  name*  which,  however  illustrious  in 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  was  unsuitable  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Commission;  it  cannot  be  maintained  on  per- 
sonal grounds  that  wrong  has  been  done  by  the  omission  of 
Catholics.  But  perhaps,  although  Catholics  either  have  no 
fit  man,  or  did  not  put  him  forward,  yet  our  general  efforts 
for  education  have  been  so  prominent  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  Government  to  appoint  one  of  our  body  in  recognition 
of  the  services  of  the  rest,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  further 
exertion.  Comparative  views  are  not  always  easy.  What 
is  near  us  seems  large.  We  know  all  that  we  do  ourselves, 
and  little  of  what  is  done  by  our  neighbours.  Thus,  while  it 
is  quite  natural  that  Catholics  should  magnify  the  efforts  they 

•  Canon  O'Neal's  letter  in  the  Reyister  is  our  authority  for  introducing  this 


name. 
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have  made,  it  is  equally  inevitable  that  the  Government, 
which  not  only  has  no  Catholic  members,  but  cultivates  no 
connection  with  Catholics,  should  unduly  depreciate  what  we 
have  done.  Happily  public  documents  exist,  prepared  with- 
out view  to  the  present  question,  to  which  both  parties  may 
fairly  appeal.  What  evidence,  then,  is  afforded  by  the  Edu- 
cational Census  of  1851  regarding  the  position  occupied  by 
Catholics  in  comparison  with  other  religious  denominations  ? 
We  are  afraid  we  must  ask  the  attention  of  our  readers  for 
some  dry  figures.  In  1851  there  were  in  England  and  Wales 
12,708  public  schools  for  the  poor,  supported  by  religious 
bodies,  with  an  attendance  of  1,188,786  children.  The  de- 
nominational table  gives  the  following  results: 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Supported  by  Established  Church        .  10,555  .  .  929,474 

British  School  Society         .          .                 514  .  .  82,597 

Independents 453  .  .  50,186 

Wesleyans 381  ..  41,144 

Jews 12  ..  2,361 

Various  Dissenters  of  2 2  denominations       968  .  .  41,642 

€atholics -339  .  .  41,382 

From  the  above  authentic  data  the  work  of  Catholics  in  1851 
becomes  plain.  In  that  year  they  maintained  rather  more 
than  27  in  every  1000  of  the  schools,  and  rather  less  than  ,'jo 
in  every  1000  of  the  scholars,  in  public  schools  supported  by 
religious  bodies.  About  three  per  cent  of  public-school  work 
may  be  said  to  have  been  carried  on  by  Catholics.  Since 
1851  rapid  increase  has  been  effected ;  but  the  immense  sums 
paid  annually  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  new  Protestant  schools  show  that  others  have  been 
advancing  as  rapidly  as  ourselves,  and  it  seems  improbable 
that  any. great  change  has  been  made  in  our  relative  position. 
Besides  the  day-schools  enumerated  above,  there  are  about 
15,000  private  schools  for  children  of  the  labouring  classes, 
attended  by  225,000  children,  which  are  not  classified  de- 
nominationally, and  of  which  very  few  can  be  accepted  as 
satisfactorily  Catholic.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears 
that,  as  we  are  far  indeed  from  supporting  one-seventh  of  the 
schools  or  scholars,  so  we  have  small  right  to  demand  one 
member  in  a  commission  of  seven.  If  we  are  not  represented, 
neither  are  the  British  Schools,  nor  the  Wesleyans,  nor  the 
Presbyterians,  nor  the  Jews,  nor  any  of  the  various  dissent- 
ing denominations,  excepting  the  Independents.  If  we  are 
wronged,  so  are  they.  If  we  have  a  right  to  one  commis- 
sioner, they  have  the  same.  Then,  when  one  Catholic  and 
twenty-five  Dissenters  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  the  Church 
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of  England  will  urge  with  irresistible  force,  that  as  83  per  cent 
of  the  schools  and  78  per  cent  of  the  scholars  are  maintained 
by  its  influence,  it  must  have  at  least  100  commissioners  to 
face  26  opponents !  To  argue  so  is  to  destroy  the  Com- 
mission entirely,  and  to  rule  that  the  State  is  incapable  of 
inquiring  into  and  improving  the  condition  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

But  further:  supposing  the  present  Commission  cancelled, 
one  of  its  members  dismissed,  and  a  Catholic  substituted, 
should  we  gain  any  thing  by  the  change  ?  It  would  assuredly 
have  been  gratifying  to  any  individual  amongst  us  to  receive 
the  mark  of  confidence  implied  in  the  original  selection ;  and 
the  Catholic  body  would  have  been  pleased  and  astonished, 
just  as  it  would  be  astonished  and  pleased  by  the  appointment 
of  a  Catholic  judge.  But  now  even  this  cold  gratification 
will  be  wanting.  Our  Catholic  member,  foisted  on  unwilling 
colleagues,  would  maintain  a  perpetual  irritation ;  and,  un- 
able to  carry  any  of  his  views,  would  practically,  by  his  ob- 
noxious presence,  deprive  them  of  the  fair  consideration  which 
otherwise  they  would  be  likely  to  obtain.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic  is  necessary  to  inform 
the  Commission  upon  Catholic  subjects.  The  Commission 
will  willingly  visit  all  Catholic  schools,  public  and  private ;  it 
invites  information  from  every  Catholic  competent  to  give  it, 
whether  Bishop,  priest,  or  layman,  schoolmaster  or  schoolmis- 
tress, religious  or  secular.  All  that  we  are  willing  to  tell  or 
to  show,  it  will  know.  A  commissioner's  service  would  be 
questionable  who  should  tell  more. 

At  length,  however,  the  inquiry  would  be  closed,  discus- 
sions over,  and  the  final  report  drawn  up.  Would  the  Catho- 
lic commissioner  sign  it,  or  not  ?  The  object  is  a  national  one 
— the  promotion  of  popular  education;  and  as  by  common 
consent  religion  is  mixed  with  education,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
English  people  are  Protestants,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  must  go  to  promote  Protestantism.  Accident- 
ally, if  fair,  they  would  certainly  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Church  ;  but  in  a  less  degree.  Would  a  conscientious 
Catholic  be  likely  to  sign  such  a  report  ?  If  he  sought 
appointment  on  the  Commission  without  hope  or  intention 
of  arriving  at  a  common  conclusion  with  his  colleagues,  then 
his  service  would  surely  be  disingenuous,  and  his  conduct 
unbecoming  a  man  of  honour.  If,  however,  the  Catholic 
member  found  himself,  after  all,  able  to  sign  the  report,  his 
signature  would,  in  some  sense,  commit  the  Catholic  body  to 
its  recommendations,  and  would  be  used  in  parliament  and 
elsewhere  to  silence  Catholic  objections  to  any  of  them.  The 
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Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  under  several  govern- 
ments, has  consisted  invariably  of  Protestants,  and  \vc  never 
heard  a  charge  of  partiality  brought  against  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  frequently  heard  priests  contrast  its  plans  and 
operations  with  those  of  the  Poor-School  Committee,  to  the 
discredit  of  the  latter  body.  Availing  ourselves  of  all  consi- 
derations within  the  range  of  our  observation,  as  well  as  of 
the  experience  gained  in  the  case  of  the  Patriotic-Fund  Corn- 
mission,  we  are  disposed  to  think  it  matter  of  congratulation 
that  there  is  no  Catholic  upon  the  Education  Commission. 

2.  But  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  all  likewise1  Pro- 
testants. We  avow  our  regret  that  this  should  be  so.  It 
would  have  been  desirable  that  some  Catholics  should  be  em- 
ployed in  this  capacity.  We  believe  that  Catholics  might 
nave  secured  appointments,  had  applications  been  made  by 
men  of  proper  qualifications ;  and  even  now,  or  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, it  is  quite  possible  that  such  appointments  may  be  made. 
Inoffensive  names  should  be  selected ;  because  each  Assistant 
Commissioner  has  within  his  district  to  conduct  a  general  in- 
quiry, and  to  visit  all  schools  of  all  denominations.  Such 
duties,  delicate  under  any  circumstances,  demand  extraordinary 
caution  and  reserve  from  a  Catholic;  since  there  is  no  district 
where  Catholics  are  not  largely  outnumbered  by  Protestants. 
It  would  be  quite  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  considerable 
number  of  Catholics  should  be  appointed.  The  majority 
must,  of  course,  be  Protestant;  and  since  every  district  com- 
prises Catholics  and  Catholic  schools,  the  greater  number 
will  inevitably  fall  under  the  ken  of  Protestant  commission- 
ers. If  the  majority  must  do  so,  and  no  reasonable  objection 
can  be  taken,  then  the  whole  may  do  so  without  violation  of 
principle.  It  follows  that  the  religion  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, though  matter  of  regret,  affords  no  valid  ground 
of  resistance  to  the  Commission.  If  any  of  them,  contrary  to 
the  express  tenor  of  their  instructions,  should  manifest  any 
religious  bias,  or  misconduct  himself  while  examining  a  Ca- 
tholic witness  or  visiting  a  Catholic  school,  it  would  be  easy 
to  remonstrate  with  the  head  Commissioners,  and  failing  re- 
dress, to  terminate  relations  with  the  obnoxious  individual, 
or,  if  necessary,  with  the  whole  body.  The  obvious  and  easy 
nature  of  the  remedy  probably  obviates  all  risk  of  the  disease. 

#.  The  Government,  it  is  alleged,  is  bound  by  agreement 
that  only  inspectors  appointed  with  the  approval  of  the  Poor- 
School  Committee  shall  report  on  Catholic  schools.  True  in 
itself,  this  argument  is  false  in  its  application.  Between  the 
Catholic  body  and  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Edu- 
cation the  agreement  exists  as  stated  ;  and  it  has  been  strictly 
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observed.  But  the  agreement  never  extended  to  other  de- 
partments of  the  Government.  For  example:  Inspectors 
from  the  Government  School  of  Art  have  visited  Catholic 
schools  with  a  view  to  the  distribution  of  prizes ;  the  Factory 
Inspectors,  who  report  to  the  Home  Office,  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  Catholic  schools*  attended  by  "  half-timers ;"  and 
Catholic  Reformatories,  from  their  first  institution,  have  been 
visited  by  prison  inspectors,  who  are  equally  under  the  Home 
Secretary.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  agreement  is  not  appli- 
cable generally  to  Government  departments,  but  merely  re- 
gulates the  action  of  the  Privy-Council  Committee.  It  can- 
not, then,  in  any  sense  bind  the  Royal  Commission  issued  by 
the  Crown  to  inquire  (amongst  other  things)  into  the  system 
of  this  very  Committee,  and  to  report  upon  its  failure  or  suc- 
cess. Again,  the  Establishment,  and  the  Kirk,  and  the  Free- 
Kirk,  and  the  Dissenters,  cooperate  with  the  Privy-Council 
Committee  under  similar  agreements,  which  act  well  enough  in 
the  distribution  of  grants  upon  certain  conditions,  but  would 
render  perfectly  impracticable  any  general  survey  of  educa- 
tion by  the  agency  of  existing  school-inspectors.  Denomi- 
national divisions  must  be  set  aside  pro  hdc  vice,  or  no 
common  results  can  be  attained.  The  inquiry,  too,  is  far 
more  extensive  than  any  which  school-inspectors  have  been 
charged  to  pursue.  It  extends  over  all  schools,  uninspected 
as  well  as  inspected,  private  as  well  as  public ;  and  investi- 
gates the  educational  circumstances  of  each  district  in  regard 
to  number  of  schools,  value  of  instruction,  difficulties  from 
religious  differences,  employment,  arid  poverty.  It  is  as  com- 
prehensive as  ordinary  inspection  is  restricted.  It  is  an  in- 
quisition sui  generis,  instituted  now  once  for  all,  and  not  to 
be  repeated,  at  the  earliest,  before  the  beginning  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  With  reference  to  this  Commission,  the  Go- 
vernment is  bound  by  no  agreement  at  all. 

4.  But  the  inquiries  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  will 
extend  to  religion.     We  have  already  acquainted  our  readers 

*  The  following  anecdote,  lately  told  us  by  the  priest  of  the  place  in  question, 
shows  what  permanent  damage  may  be  done  by  laxity  in  the  discharge  of  engage- 
ments. In  a  certain  town,  the  masters  of  mills  liberally  gave  their  "  half-timers" 
free  leave  to  attend  the  Catholic  school.  Their  attendance  is  every  where  con- 
ditional upon  a  strict  system  of  registration.  When  first  the  Factory  Inspector 
visited  the  Catholic  school,  he  found  the  books  in  bad  order,  but  contented  him- 
self with  a  remonstrance,  in  the  hope  that  on  his  next  visit  the  registers  would  be 
satisfactory.  He  came  again.  The  books  had  been  more  neglected  than  before ; 
and — what  was  worse — the  "  half-timers"  were  not  in  school.  It  was  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  they  were  then  employed  in  cleaning  the  chapel !  Of  course 
their  attendance  at  the  Catholic  school  was  no  longer  sanctioned ;  and  all  Catholic 
"  half-timers"  in  the  town  from  that  day  to  this  have  been  obliged  to  frequent 
Protestant  schools. 
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how  far  this  statement  is  true.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
will  ask  what  catechism  is  taught,  and  ascertain  if  it  is  taught 
intelligibly.  Such  are  their  general  instructions,  applicable 
to  all  schools,  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike.  They  will  in- 
quire simply  into  the  facts,  and  are  not  authorised  to  express 
any  opinion.  Probably,  if  exemption  were  desired  for  Ca- 
tholics, it  could  readily  be  obtained ;  and  the  evidence  of  au- 
thorised ecclesiastics  would  be  allowed  to  settle  the  practice 
of  Catholic  schools,  without  further  inquiry  on  the  part  of 
the  commissioners.  It  is  riot  conceivable  that  any  disposition 
exists  to  censure  the  use  of  Catholic  catechisms  in  avowedly 
Catholic  schools,  or  to  report  that  religion  is  carried  either 
too  far  or  not  far  enough.  Of  all  persons  living,  the  commis- 
sioners are  probably  the  most  fully  alive  to  their  incapacity 
to  deal  with  such  questions.  Supposing  inquiries  to  be  pro- 
secuted in  Catholic  schools,  the  priest  and  teacher  would  be 
the  sole  sources  of  information  ;  and  the  report  would  simply 
retail  their  evidence.  So  much  reference  to  religion  the 
commissioners  could  not  omit,  since  the  religious  difficulty 
is  notoriously  the  chief  obstacle  to  common  schools.  If  no 
religious  formularies  are  taught,  or  none  intelligibly  taught, 
there  is  little  reason  why  children  of  different  denominations 
should  not  be  brought  together  into  one  school.  This  reli- 
gious inquiry,  though  attended  with  inconvenience  while  it 
lasts,  seems  to  us  to  possess  the  highest  value  and  importance 
in  a  Catholic  point  of  view.  That  the  Commission  is  at- 
tended with  risk,  we  do  not  doubt.  It  is  dangerous,  inas- 
much as  it  indicates  a  wish  to  change ;  and  we  are  best  pleased 
that  education  should  continue  to  be  promoted  as  at  present. 
Where,  however,  lies  the  chief  danger  ?  Is  it  not  exactly  here, 
— that  the  present  denominational  system,  so  complex  and 
costly,  should  be  superseded  by  some  kind  of  State-supported 
mixed  schools  ?  There  is  but  one  impediment  to  such  a  con- 
summation, and  that  is  found  in  our  religious  differences. 
Whenever  a  majority  is  prepared  to  give  up  the  use  of  for- 
mularies, and  to  accept  the  daily  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures as  sufficient  religious  instruction  for  school-children,  in 
that  day  peril  will  hang  suspended  over  the  heads  of  Catholic 
youth.  How  important,  then,  how  invaluable  is  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  of  proving  to  impartial  witnesses,  not  of 
our  own  body,  that  Catholics,  while  they  maintain  so  many 
hundred  schools,  and  instruct  so  many  thousand  children, 
every  where  teach  the  Catholic  catechism,  and  every  where 
teach  it  so  as  to  be  understood  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  scholars,  and  with  one  voice  declare  that  they  and  their 
children  can  have  no  part  in  schools  from  which  such  instruc- 
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tion  is  excluded  !  Acting  thus,  we  free  ourselves  from  com- 
plicity in  the  changes  resulting  from  inquiry,  however  dis- 
astrous they  may  be ;  and  we  adopt  the  most  likely  course  to 
preserve  intact  the  existing  denominational  system.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  shrink  from  displaying  the  religious  in- 
struction of  Catholic  schools,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
Will  nothing  be  known  of  the  religion  of  Catholic  children, 
and  the  views  of  their  parents  ?  Par,  indeed,  from  it.  It 
will  be  known  only  too  surely  that  the  Ragged  Schools  of 
London  and  Newcastle,  the  Union  and  Secular  Schools  of 
Manchester,  the  Corporation  Schools  of  Liverpool,  the  Fac- 
tory Schools  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  private  schools  every  where, — all 
Protestant  institutions, — contain  very  large  numbers  of  Ca- 
tholic children,  whose  repugnance  to  mixed  education,  it  will 
be  argued,  cannot  be  great,  since  any  inducement, — food, 
clothing,  work,  or  even  fancy, — is  sufficient  to  overcome  it. 
The  natural  inference  will  be  drawn ;  and  its  corrective  we 
shall  keep  idle — but  not  at  peace — in  our  own  bosom. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  advanced  to  show  that  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Commission 
are  not  conclusive  for  its  rejection.  A  further  inquiry  re- 
mains. Is  not  cooperation  with  it  recommended  by  cogent 
positive  reasons  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think  so. 

Regard  to  character  and  standing  in  the  eye  of  the  nation 
should  rather  induce  us  to  court  than  to  shun  inquiry. 
True,  the  Commission  will  take  cognisance  of  all  schools, 
whether  aided  by  Government  or  not ;  but  the  fact  that  Ca- 
tholic schools  have  received  100,000/.  from  the  National 
Exchequer,  and  are  besides  in  the  annual  receipt  of  about 
30,000/.,  should  make  us  avoid  every  appearance  of  con- 
cealment. We  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  show 
that  building-grants  have  been  spent  in  erecting  schools  and 
teachers'  houses,  not  on  churches  or  presbyteries.  We  should 
rejoice  to  prove  that  our  certificated  teachers  actually  teach 
poor  children,  and  efficiently  too  ;  and  that  our  pupil-teachers 
render  true  and  honest  service  for  the  stipends  they  receive. 
How  eminently  wise  and  creditable  to  throw  wide  the  doors, 
and  let  the  world  learn  what  Catholic  education  is  in  fact : 
not  the  hole-and-corner  mixture  of  jugglery,  immorality,  and 
sedition,  which  the  ignorant  imagine,  but  well-disciplined, 
pure,  and  loyal ;  calculated  beyond  doubt  to  train  useful  citi- 
zens and  sound  Christians.  Catholics  know  the  fact  to  be 
so ;  but  their  assertions,  however  often  or  loudly  repeated, 
will  never  obtain  credence  among  our  Protestant  countrymen. 
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A  few  paragraphs  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
would  do  more  to  raise  the  estimate  of  Catholic  education 
than  any  other  means  likely  to  become  available  in  the  course 
of  the  present  generation. 

Thus  charity,  too,  comes  in  to  recommend  a  prudent  co- 
operation with  the  Commission.  If  the  works  of  such  priests 
as  Father  Hutchison, — if  the  character  and  labours  of  nuns  of 
different  orders  throughout  the  kingdom, — if  the  conduct  and 
discipline  of  the  training  colleges,  under  religious  men  and 
women, — were  strictly  scrutinised  and  fairly  estimated  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  the  result  could  not  but  be  that  mul- 
titudes of  Protestants,  now  blinded  by  prejudice,  would  be 
moved  at  least  one  step  nearer  to  the  light,  and  be  roused  to 
seek  more  complete  illumination.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
rudely  refuse  to  be  looked  on,  we  manifestly  adopt  the  me- 
thod described  by  Hood,  and  finding  John  Bull  darkened  by 
prejudiced  ignorance^  we  give  him  two  black  eyes  to  help 
him  to  see. 

The  strongest  motive  among  ordinary  mortals  is  not  in- 
operative here.  Self-interest  bids  us  sanction  and  aid  the 
commissioners'  inquiry.  We  have  much  to  lose,  and  much 
to  gain.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  result  of  with- 
holding information  would  be  to  bring  nearer  to  us  the  ruin 
of  Catholic  primary  education,  by  the  adoption  of  a  national 
system  of  mixed  schools.  Short  of  this  result,  our  loss  might 
be  severe.  At  present  we  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  Government 
grants,  because  the  leaders  in  parliament  have  agreed  on  the 
justice  of  allowing  us  to  do  so.  But  if  we  alienate  public 
opinion  by  a  sulky  refusal  to  satisfy  reasonable  inquiries, 
and  by  casting  as  many  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way  of 
measures  having  the  good  of  the  nation  for  their  object,  we 
shall  speedily  occupy  a  changed  position.  Bigotry,  never 
asleep,  will  soon  take  advantage  of  our  false  step ;  and  the 
ministry,  urged  by  partisans,  and  finding  us  weak  and  help- 
less, can  scarcely  be  expected  to  maintain  for  us  a  position 
which  we  ourselves  shall  have  made  almost  untenable.  About 
a  thousand  persons — many  of  them  religious  women — may 
be  said  to  be  supported  by  the  education  grant.  Fifty  thou- 
sand children  daily  attend  aided  schools.  And  the  applica- 
tion of  the  grant  takes  continually  a  wider  range.  Its  with- 
drawal would  spread  through  our  parishes  a  consternation 
which  need  not  be  described,  and — we  have  high  authority 
for  saying  it — would  ruin  thousands  of  souls  of  the  poor. 
The  bright  side  of  the  picture  is  more  cheering.  All  the 
wrongs  from  which  we  suffer  may  now  be  exposed  with 
prospect  of  redress.  All  the  wants,  which  poverty  alone  has 
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prevented  us  from  supplying,  may  now  seek  relief.  The 
bigotry  of  union  guardians,  the  tyranny  of  cotton  lords,  the 
destitution  of  Irish  quarters,  the  struggles  of  priests,  the  dif- 
ficulties of  smaller  schools,  the  inequalities  of  the  examina- 
tions,*— all  and  every  thing  may  be  brought  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  for  every  ill  its  proper  remedy  may  be  demanded. 
The  apprehension  of  repeated  commissions  is  illusory.  The 
amusement  is  too  expensive  for  repetition.  The  visit  once 
paid,  the  evidence  once  given ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
refusal, — and  no  more  dread  of  inquisitorial  commissioners. 
The  opportunity  lies  now  before  us :  what  shall  we  do  ? 

A  question  regarding  the  inspection  of  Reformatory 
Schools  has  been  very  unnecessarily  mixed  up  with  the  Royal 
Commission,  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  With  the  re- 
formatory question  we  do  not  propose  to  deal,  beyond  cor- 
recting a  current  error.  It  has  been  supposed  that  until  now 
Catholic  Reformatories  have  been  visited  by  the  inspectors  of 
Catholic  schools ;  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  lately  made 
a  change,  and  substituted  a  prison  inspector,  who  is  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  for  the  Catholic  inspectors  of  schools. 
The  facts  are  these :  Every  Reformatory,  before  it  could  be 
opened,  was  visited  by  a  prison  inspector ;  and  it  was  only 
upon  his  favourable  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  that  the  institution  was  certified.  The 
visits  of  a  prison  inspector  have  been  continued  to  this  time 
in  reference  to  payment  from  the  Treasury.  This  payment 
from  the  Treasury,  originally  five  shillings,  and  afterwards 
seven  shillings,  per  week  for  every  inmate,  was  at  first  supple- 
mented by  grants  from  the  Privy-Council  Committee  towards 
the  maintenance  of  schools  of  elementary  instruction  attached 
to  Reformatories.  The  Privy-Council  grants  were,  as  usual, 
conditional  upon  reports  from  the  school-inspectors.  This 
method  of  supporting  reformatories  by  grants  from  two  dis- 

*  The  papers  set  to  candidates  for  certificates  and  scholarships,  whether  Pro- 
testant, Dissenting,  or  Catholic,  are  absolutely  identical ;  but  with  the  exception 
that  papers  on  religious  subjects  are  proposed  to  candidates  belonging  to  the 
Church  of  Kngland,  but  not  to  Dissenters  or  Catholics.  The  names  are  all 
classed  together ;  and  to  compensate  to  Catholics  and  Dissenters  for  their  loss 
upon  the  religious  papers,  an  allowance  of  marks  is  made  to  them.  The  allow- 
ance, however,  is  moderate,  and  it  is  generally  understood  to  be  more  difficult  for 
a  Catholic  or  a  Dissenter  to  rise  into  a  good  place  than  for  a  member  of  the 
Establishment  to  do  so.  In  the  scholarship  examination  especially,  where  the 
secular  papers  are  confined  to  five,  it  must  be  difficult  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  good 
marks  upon  the  two  religious  papers.  We  hope  the  Commission  will  remove 
this  inequality  by  establishing  a  separate  class-list  in  religious  subjects,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  Oxford  middle-class  examinations.  Then  the  relative  positions 
of  all  candidates,  of  whatever  rel  gion,  could  in  the  secular  lists  be  decided  with 
absolute  fairness. 
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tinct  departments  of  government  was  found  clumsy  and  un- 
satisfactory ;  accordingly  it  was  resolved  that  the  Treasury 
should  raise  its  allowance  to  ten  shillings  per  inmate,  and 
that  the  Privy  Council  should  withdraw  its  grants.  With  the 
grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  visits  of  the  school- 
inspectors  naturally  ceased.  A  prison  inspector,  appointed 
with  special  reference  to  Reformatories,  thus  became  their 
only  visitor.  We  offer  no  comments  upon  these  facts,  which 
will  certainly  receive  attention  in  the  proper  quarter.  Only 
the  complication  would  have  been  less  difficult  if  dealt  with 
in  time;  and  the  upshot,  if  it  be  that  monks  and  nuns  throw 
up  the  reformatory  work,  will  exactly  meet  the  wishes  of 
Mr.  Spooner  and  his  bigoted  party. 


POLITICAL  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CHURCH. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  no  stronger  contrast  between  the  revo- 
lutionary times  in  which  we  live  and  the  Catholic  ages,  or 
even  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  than  in  this :  that  the 
influence  which  religious  motives  formerly  possessed  is  now 
in  a  great  measure  exercised  by  political  opinions.  As  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power  was  adopted  in  Europe  as  a 
substitute  for  the  influence  of  religious  ideas,  incorporated 
in  the  power  of  the  Popes,  so  now  political  zeal  occupies  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  decline  of  religious  fervour,  and 
commands  to  an  almost  equal  extent  the  enthusiasm  of  men. 
Tt  has  risen  to  power  at  the  expense  of  religion,  and  by  reason 
of  its  decline,  and  naturally  regards  the  dethroned  authority 
with  the  jealousy  of  a  usurper.  This  revolution  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  religious  and  political  ideas  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  usurpation  by  the  Protestant  State  of  the 
functions  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  supremacy  which,  in  the 
modern  system  of  government,  it  has  assumed  over  her.  It 
follows  also  that  the  false  principles  by  which  religious  truth 
was  assailed  have  been  transferred  to  the  political  order,  and 
that  here,  too,  Catholics  must  be  prepared  to  meet  them : 
whilst  the  objections  made  against  the  Church  on  doctrinal 
grounds  have  lost  much  of  their  attractiveness  and  effect, 
the  enmity  she  provokes  on  political  grounds  is  more  intense. 
It  is  the  same  old  enemy  with  a  new  face.  No  reproach  is 
more  common,,  no  argument  better  suited  to  the  temper  of 
these  times,  than  those  which  are  founded  on  the  supposed 
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inferiority  or  incapacity  of  the  Church  in  political  matters. 
As  her  dogma,  for  instance,  is  assailed  from  opposite  sides, — 
as  she  has  had  to  defend  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  against 
the  Ebionites,  and  His  humanity  against  Docetism,  and  was 
attacked  both  on  the  plea  of  excessive  rigorism  and  excessive 
laxity  (Clement.  Alex.  Stromata,  iii.  5), — so  in  politics  she  is 
arraigned  on  behalf  of  the  political  system  of  every  phase  of 
heresy.  She  was  accused  of  favouring  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and  of  absolutist 
tendencies  under  James  II.  and  his  successors.  Since  Pro- 
testant England  has  been  divided  into  two  great  political 
parties,  each  of  these  reproaches  has  found  a  permanent  voice 
in  one  of  them.  Whilst  Tory  writers  affirm  that  the  Catholic 
religion  is  the  enemy  of  all  conservatism  and  stability,  the 
Liberals  consider  it  radically  opposed  to  all  true  freedom. 
"  What  are  we  to  think,"  says  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol. 
ciii.  p.  586),  "  of  the  penetration  or  the  sincerity  of  a  man 
who  professes  to  study  and  admire  the  liberties  of  England 
and  the  character  of  her  people,  but  who  does  not  see  that 
English  freedom  has  been  nurtured  from  the  earliest  times 
by  resistance  to  Papal  authority,  and  established  by  the 
blessing  of  a  reformed  religion  ?  That  is,  under  Heaven,  the 
basis  of  all  the  rights  we  possess ;  and  the  weight  we  might 
otherwise  be  disposed  to  concede  to  M.  de  Montalembert's 
opinions  on  England  is  materially  lessened  by  the  discovery 
that,  after  all,  he  would,  if  he  had  the  power,  place  this  free 
country  under  that  spiritual  bondage  which  broods  over  the 
empires  of  Austria  or  of  Spain."  On  the  other  hand,  let  us 
hearken  to  the  Protestant  eloquence  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
(vol.  xcii.  p.  141):  "Tyranny,  fraud,  base  adulation,  total 
insensibility,  not  only  to  the  worth  of  human  freedom,  but 
to  the  majesty  of  law  and  the  sacredness  of  public  and  pri- 
vate right ;  these  are  the  malignant  and  deadly  features  which 
we  see  stamped  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  hierarchy." 
Besides  which,  we  have  the-  valuable  opinion  of  Lord  Derby, 
which  no  Catholic,  we  should  suppose,  east  of  the  Shannon 
has  forgotten,  that  Catholicism  is  "- religiously  corrupt,  and 
politically  dangerous."  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us,  that  it  ex- 
clusively promoted  the  power  of  the  crown ;  Ranke,  that  it 
favours  revolution  and  regicide.  Whilst  the  Belgian  and  Sar- 
dinian liberals  accuse  the  Church  of  being  the  enemy  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  the  celebrated  Protestant  statesman  Stahl 
taunts  her  with  the  reproach  of  being  the  sole  support  and 
pillar  of  the  Belgian  constitution.  Thus  every  error  pro- 
nounces judgment  on  itself,  when  it  attempts  to  apply  its 
rules  to  the  standard  of  truth. 
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Among  Catholics  the  state  of  opinion  on  these  questions, 
whether  it  be  considered  the  result  of  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, or  a  sign  of  ingenious  accommodation,  or  a  thing  to 
be  deplored,  affords  at  least  a  glaring  refutation  of  the  idea 
that  we  are  united,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  one  common  poli- 
tical system.  The  Church  is  vindicated  by  her  defenders, 
according  to  their  individual  inclinations,  from  the  opposite 
faults  imputed  to  her ;  she  is  lauded,  according  to  circum- 
stances, for  the  most  contradictory  merits ;  and  her  authority 
is  invoked  in  exclusive  support  of  very  various  systems. 
O'Connell,  Count  de  Montalembert,  Father  Ventura,  proclaim 
her  liberal,  constitutional,  not  to  say  democratic,  character; 
whilst  such  writers  as  Bonald  and  Father  Taparelli  associate 
her  with  the  cause  of  absolute  government.  Others  there  are, 
too,  who  deny  that  the  Church  has  a  political  tendency  or  pre- 
ference of  any  kind  ;  who  assert  that  she  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of,  and  indifferent  to,  particular  political  institutions, 
and,  while  insensible  to  their  influence,  seeks  to  exercise  no 
sort  of  influence  over  them.  Each  view  may  be  plausibly 
defended,  and  the  inexhaustible  arsenal  of  history  seems 
to  provide  impartially  instances  in  corroboration  of  each. 
The  last  opinion  can  appeal  to  the  example  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  Christians,  for  whom,  in  the  heathen  empire, 
the  only  part  was  unconditional  obedience.  This  is  dwelt 
upon  by  the  early  apologists :  "  Oramus  etiam  pro  impera- 
toribus,  pro  ministris  eorum  et  potestatibus,  pro  statu  saeculi, 
pro  rerum  quiete,  pro  mora  finis."*  It  has  the  authority, 
too,  of  those  who  thought  with  St.  Augustine  that  the  state 
had  a  sinful  origin  and  character :  "  Primus  fuit  terrenae  civi- 
tatis  conditor  fratricida."f  The  Liberals,  at  the  same  time, 
are  strong  in  the  authority  of  many  scholastic  writers,  and  of 
many  of  the  older  Jesuit  divines — of  St.  Thomas  and  Suarez, 
Bellarmine  and  Mariana.  The  absolutists  too,  countenanced 
by  Bossuet  and  the  Gallican  Church,  and  quoting  amply 
from  the  Old  Testament,  can  point  triumphantly  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Catholic  countries  in  modern  times.  All  these  ar- 
guments are  at  the  same  time  serviceable  to  our  adversaries ; 
and  those  by  which  one  objection  is  answered  help  to  fortify 
another. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  sort  of  argument,  which 
appears  to  us  as  treacherous  for  defence  as  it  is  popular  as  a 
weapon  of  attack,  shows  that  no  very  definite  ideas  prevail  on 

"  Tertullian,  Apologeticum,  39  ;  see  also  30,  32.  "  We  pray  also  for  the  em- 
perors, for  the  ministers  of  their  government,  for  the  state,  for  the  peace  of 
the  world,  for  the  delay  of  the  last  day." 

t  De  Civit.  Dei,  xv.  5.  "  The  fratricide  was  the  first  founder  of  the  secular 
state." 
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the  subject;  and  makes  it  doubtful  whether  history,  which 
passes  sentence  on  so  many  theories,  is  altogether  consistent 
with  any  of  these.  Nevertheless  it  is  obviously  an  inquiry 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  on  which  controversy  can 
never  entirely  be  set  at  rest :  for  the  relation  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  secular  power  is,  like  that  of  speculation  and  reve- 
lation, of  religion  and  nature,  one  of  those  problems  which 
remain  perpetually  open,  to  receive  light  from  the  medita- 
tions and  experience  of  all  ages ;  and  the  complete  solution  of 
which  is  among  the  objects,  and  would  be  the  end,  of  all 
history. 

At  a  time  when  the  whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment was  under  discussion,  and  when  the  temporal  power 
was  beginning  to  predominate  over  the  Church  in  France,  the 
greatest  theologian  of  the  age  made  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
principles  of  secular  polity  to  the  Church.  According  to  Ger- 
son  (Opera,  ii.  254),  the  fundamental  forms  into  which  Aris- 
totle divides  all  government  recur  in  the  ecclesiastical  system. 
The  royal  power  is  represented  in  the  papacy,  the  aristocracy 
by  the  college  of  cardinals,  whilst  the  councils  form  an  ec- 
clesiastical democracy,  (timocratia).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
idea  that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  served  as  the  model 
of  the  Christian  states ;  and  that  the  notion  of  representa- 
tion, for  instance,  was  borrowed  from  it.  But  it  is  not  by  the 
analogy  of  her  own  forms  that  the  Church  has  influenced 
those  of  the  State;  for  in  reality  there  is  none  subsisting  be- 
tween them  ;  and  Gerson's  adoption  of  a  theory  of  Grecian* 
origin  proves  that  he  scarcely  understood  the  spirit  of  that 
mediaeval  polity  which,  in  his  own  country  especially,  was 
already  in  its  decay.  For  not  only  is  the,  whole  system  of 
government,  whether  we  consider  its  origin,  its  end,  or  its 
means,  absolutely  and  essentially  different,  but  the  temporal 
notion  of  power  is  altogether  unknown  in  the  Church:  "  Ec- 
clesia  subjectos  non  habet  ut  servos,  sed  at  filios."*  Our 
Lord  Himself  drew  the  distinction :  "  Reges  gentium  domi- 
nantur  eorum ;  et  qui  potestatem  habent  super  eos,  bene- 
fici  vocantur.  Vos  autem  non  sic :  sed  qui  major  estin  vobis,. 
fiat  sicut  minor;  et  qui  praedecessor  est,  sicut  ministrator" 
(Luc.  xxii.  25,  20).  The  supreme  authority  is  not  the  will 
of  the  rulers,  but  the  law  of  the  Church,  which  binds  those 
who  are  its  administrators  as  strictly  as  those  who  have  only 
to  obey  it.  No  human  laws  were  ever  devised  which  could 
so  thoroughly  succeed  in.  making  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  impossible,  as  that  prodigious  system  of  canon-law, 

*  "  The  Church  reckons  her  subjects  not  as  her  servants,  but  as  her  children." 
VOL.  XI. — NEW  SERIES.  D 
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which  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  experience  and  the  inspiration 
of  1800  years.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  poli- 
tical notion  of  monarchy  than  the  authority  of  the  Pope. 
With  even  less  justice  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  in  the 
Church  an  element  of  aristocracy,  the  essence  of  which  is  the 
possession  of  hereditary  personal  privileges.  An  aristocracy 
of  merit  and  of  office  cannot,  in  a  political  sense,  legitimately 
bear  the  name.  By  baptism  all  men  are  equal  before  the 
Church.  Yet  least  of  all  can  any  thing  be  detected  corre- 
sponding to  the  democratic  principle,  by  which  all  authority 
resides  in  the  mass  of  individuals,  and  which  gives  to  each 
one  equal  rights.  All  authority  in  the  Church  is  delegated, 
and  recognises  no  such  thing  as  natural  rights. 

This  confusion  of  the  ideas  belonging  to  different  orders 
has  been  productive  of  -serious  and  dangerous  errors.  Whilst 
heretics  have  raised  the  episcopate  to  a  level  with  the  papacy, 
the  priesthood  with  the  episcopate,  the  laity  with  the  clergy, 
impugning  successively  the  primacy,  the  episcopal  authority, 
and  the  sacramental  character  of  orders,  the  application  of 
ideas  derived  from  politics  to  the  system  of  the  Church  led  to 
the  exaggeration  of  the  papal  power  in  the  period  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  Reformation,  to  the  claim  of  a  permanent 
aristocratic  government  by  the  council  of  Basil,  and  to  the 
democratic  extravagance  of  the  Observants  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

If  in  the  stress  of  conflicting  opinions  we  seek  repose  and 
shelter  in  the  view  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  of  this 
world  ;  that  the  Church,  belonging  to  a  different  order,  has  no 
interest  in  political  forms,  tolerates  them  all  and  is  dangerous 
to  none ; — if  we  try  to  rescue  her  from  the  dangers  of  political 
controversy  by  this  method  of  retreat  and  evasion,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  her  inferiority,  in  point  of  temporal  in- 
fluence, to  every  other  religious  system.  Every  other  religion 
impresses  its  image  on  the  society  that  professes  it,  and  the 
government  always  follows  the  changes  of  religion.  Panthe- 
ism and  Polytheism,  Judaism  and  islamism,  Protestantism, 
and  even  the  various  Protestant  as  well  as  Mahometan  sects, 
call  forth  corresponding  social  and  political  forms.  All 
power  is  from  God,  and  is  exercised  by  men  in  His  stead. 
As  men's  notions  are,  therefore,  in  respect  to  their  position 
towards  God,  such  must  their  notion  of  temporal  power  and 
obedience  also  be.  The  relation  of  man  to  man  corresponds 
with  his  relations  to  God, — most  of  all  his  relations  towards 
the  direct  representative  of  God. 

The  view  we  are  discussing  is  one  founded  on  timidity 
and  a  desire  of  peace.  But  peace  is  not  a  good  great  enough 
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to  be  purchased  by  such  sacrifices.  We  must  be  prepared 
to  do  battle  for  our  religious  system  in  every  other  sphere  as 
well  as  in  that  of  doctrine.  Theological  error  affects  men's 
ideas  on  all  other  subjects,  and  we  cannot  accept  in  politics 
the  consequences  of  a  system  which  is  hateful  to  us  in  its 
religious  aspect.  These  questions  cannot  be  decided  by  mere 
reasoning,  but  we  may  obtain  some  light  by  inquiring  of  the 
experience  of  history ;  our  only  sure  guide  is  the  example 
of  the  Church  herself:  "  Insolentissima  est  insania,  non  modo 
disputare  contra  id  quod  videmus  universam  ecclesiam  cre- 
dere, sed  etiam  contra  id  quod  videmus  earn  facere.  Fides  enim 
ecclesise  non  modo  regula  est  fidei  nostrse,  sed  etiam  actiones 
ipsius  actionum  nostrarum;  consuetude  ipsius  consuetudinis 
quam  observare  debemus."* 

The  Church  which  our  Lord  came  to  establish  had  a  two- 
fold mission  to  fulfil.  Her  system  of  doctrine,  on  the  one 
hand,  had  to  be  defined  and  perpetually  maintained.  But  it 
was  also  necessary  that  it  should  prove  itself  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  theory, — that  it  should  pass  into  practice,  and 
command  the  will  as  well  as  the  intellect  of  men.  It  was 
necessary  not  only  to  restore  the  image  of  God  in  man,  but 
to  establish  the  divine  order  in  the  world.  Religion  had  to 
transform  the  public  as  well  as  the  private  life  of  nations,  to 
effect  a  system  of  public  right  corresponding  with  private 
morality,  and  without  which  it  is  imperfect  and  insecure.  It 
was  to  exhibit  and  confirm  its  victory  and  to  perpetuate  its 
influence  by  calling  into  existence,  not  only  works  of  private 
virtue,  but  institutions  which  are  the  product  of  the  whole 
life  of  nations,  and  bear  an  unceasing  testimony  to  their  reli- 
gious sentiments.  The  world,  instead  of  being  external  to 
the  Church,  was  to  be  adopted  by  her  and  imbued  with  her 
ideas.  The  first,  the  doctrinal  or  intellectual  part  of  the  work, 
was  chiefly  performed  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  midst  of 
the  civilisation  of  antiquity  and  of  that  unparalleled  intel- 
lectual excitement  which  followed  the  presence  of  Christ  on 
earth.  There  the  faith  was  prepared  for  the  world  whilst  the 
world  was  not  yet  ready  to  receive  it.  The  empire  in  which 
was  concentrated  all  the  learning  and  speculation  of  ancient 
times  was,  by  its  intellectual  splendour,  and  in  spite,  we  might 
even  say  by  reason,  of  its  moral  depravity,  the  fit  scene  of 
the  intellectual  establishment  of  Christianity.  For  its  moral 

*  "  It  is  the  maddest  insolence,  not  only  to  dispute  against  that  which  we 
see  the  universal  Church  believing,  but  also  against  that  we  see  her  doing.  For 
not  only  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  the  rule  of  our  faith,  but  also  her  actions  of 
ours,  and  her  customs  of  that  which  we  ought  to  observe."  Morinus,  Comment, 
de  Discipl.  in  administ.  Poenitentiee,  Preface. 
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degradation  ensured  the  most  violent  antipathy  and  hostility 
to  the  new  faith ;  while  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  age  en- 
sured a  very  thorough  and  ingenious  opposition,  and  supplied 
those  striking  contrasts  which  were  needed  for  the  full  dis- 
cussion and  vigorous  development  of  the  Christian  system. 
Nowhere  else,  and  at  no  other  period,  could  such  advantages 
have  bt-en  found. 

But  for  the  other,  equally  essential,  part  of  her  work  the 
Church  met  with  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  which  even  the 
official  conversion  of  the  empire  and  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Christian  emperors  could  not  remove.  This  obstacle  resided 
not  so  much  in  the  resistance  of  paganism  as  a  religion,  as 
in  the  pagan  character  of  the  state.  It  was  from  a  certain 
political  sagacity  chiefly  that  the  Romans,  who  tolerated  all 
religions,*  consistently  opposed  that  religion  which  threat- 
ened inevitably  to  revolutionise  a  state  founded  on  a  heathen 
basis.  It  appeared  from  the  first  a  pernicious  superstition 
("  exitiabilem  superstitionem,"  Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  44),  that 
taught  its  followers  to  be  bad  subjects  ("  exuere  patriam," 
Tacitus,  Hist.  v.  5),  and  to  be  constantly  dissatisfied  ("quibus 
praesentia  semper  tempora  cum  enormi  libertate  displicent," 
Vopiscus,  Vit.  Saturn.  7).  This  hostility  continued  in  spite  of 
the  protestations  of  every  apologist,  and  of  the  submissiveness 
and  sincere  patriotism  of  the  early  Christians.  They  were  so 
far  from  recognising  what  their  enemies  vaguely  felt,  that  the 
empire  could  not  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  new  faith,  that 
it  was  the  common  belief  amongst  them,  founded  perhaps  on 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  2  Thess.  ii.  7,f  that  the  Roman  empire 
would  last  to  the  end  of  the  world.  J 

The  persecution  of  Julian  was  caused  by  the  feeling  of  the 
danger  which  menaced  the  pagan  empire  from  the  Christian 
religion.  His  hostility  was  not  founded  on  his  attachment 
to  the  old  religion  of  Rome,  which  he  did  not  attempt  to 
save.  He  endeavoured  to  replace  it  by  a  new  system,  which 
was  to  furnish  the  state  with  new  vigour  to  withstand  the 
decay  of  the  old  paganism  and  the  invasion  of  Christianity. 
He  felt  that  the  old  religious  ideas  in  which  the  Roman  state 
had  grown  up  had  lost  their  power,  and  that  Rome  could 

*  "  Apod  vos  quodvis  colere  jus  est  praeter  Deum  verum."  Tertullian,  Apo- 
log.  xxiv. 

t  August,  de  Civ:  Dei,  xx.  19.  3. 

J  "  Christianas  nullius  est  hostis,  nedum  imperatoris,  quern  ....  necesse  est 
ut .  .  .  .  salvum  velit  cum  toto  Romano  imperio  quousque  sseculum  stabit;  tam- 
diu  enim  stabit."  Tert.  ad  Scapulam,  2.  "  Cum  caput  illud  orbis  occiderit  et 
fivftr}  esse  coeperit,  quod  Sibyllse  fore  aiunt,  quis  dubitet  venisse  jam  finem  rebus 
humanis  orbique  terrarum  ?"  Lactantius,  Inst.  Div.  vii.  25.  "  Is  on  prius  veniet 
L'hristus,  quam  regni  Komani  defectio  fiat."  Ambrose  ad  ep.  i.  ad  'J  hess. 
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only  be  saved  by  opposing  at  all  hazards  the  new  ideas.  He 
was  inspired  rather  with  a  political  hatred  of  Christianity 
than  with  a  religious  love  of  paganism.  Consequently  Chris- 
tianity was  the  only  religion  he  would  not  tolerate.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  persecution  of  the  Church  on  prin- 
ciples of  liberalism  and  religious  toleration,  on  the  plea  of 
political  necessity,  by  men  who  felt  that  the  existing  forms 
of  the  state  were  incompatible  with  her  progress.  It  is  with 
the  same  feeling  of  patriotic  aversion  for  the  Church  that 
Symmachus  says  (Epist.  x.  61):  "We  demand  the  restora- 
tion of  that  religion  which  has  so  long  been  beneficial  to  the 
state,  ....  of  that  worship  which  has  subdued  the  universe 
to  our  laws,  of  those  sacrifices  which  repulsed  Hannibal  from 
our  walls  and  the  Gauls  from  the  Capitol." 

Very  soon  after  the  time  of  Constantine  it  began  to  appear 
that  the  outward  conversion  of  the  empire  was  a  boon  of 
doubtful  value  to  religion.  "  Et  postquam  ad  Christianos 
principes  venerit,  potentia  quidem  et  divitiis  major  sed  virtuti- 
bus  minor  facta  est,"  says  St.  Jerome  (in  vita  Malchi).  The 
zeal  with  which  the  emperors  applied  the  secular  arm  for  the 
promotion  of  Christianity  was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  its 
spirit  and  with  its  interest  as  well.  "  Religion,"  says  Lactan- 
tius  (Inst.  Div.  v.  19),  "  is  to  be  defended  by  exhorting,  not  by 
slaying;  not  by  severity,  but  by  patience;  not  by  crime,  but 
by  faith :  .  .  .  .  nihil  enim  est  tarn  voluntarium  quam  religio."* 
"  Deus,"  says  St.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  (ad  Constantium,  Opp.  i. 
p.  12^1  c),  "  obsequio  non  eget  necessario,  non  requirit  coac- 
tam  confessionem."f  St.  Athanasius  and  St.  John  Chrysostom 
protest  in  like  manner  against  the  intemperate  proselytisin 
of  the  day.  J  For  the  result  which  followed  the  general  adop- 
tion of  Christianity  threw  an  unfavourable  light  on  the  mo- 
tives which  had  caused  it.  It  became  evident  that  the  heathen 
world  was  incapable  of  being  regenerated,  that  the  weeds 
were  choking  the  good  seed.  The  corruption  increased  in  the 
Church  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Christians,  unable  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  Roman  notion  of  the  orbis  terrarum,  deemed 
the  end  of  the  world  at  hand.  St.  Augustine  (sermo  cv.)  re- 
bukes this  superstitious  fear :  "  Si  non  manet  civitas  quae  nos 
carnaliter  genuit,  manet  quae  nos  spiritualiter  genuit.  Num- 
quid  (Dominus)  dormitando  aedificium  suum  perdidit,  aut  non 
custodiendo  hostes  admisit  ?  .  .  .  .  Quid  expavescis  quia  per- 

*  "  There  is  nothing  so  voluntary  as  religion." 

f  "  God  does  not  want  unwilling  worship,  nor  does  He  require  a  forced  re- 
pentance." 

J  Athanas.  i.  p.  363  B  and  p.  384  c.  fify  oca-y/ca^eii',  oAAo  TrtiOftv, —  "not 
compulsion,  but  persuasion."  Chrysost.  iL  p.  540  A,  &c. 
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eunt  regna  terrena  ?  Ideo  tibi  coeleste  promissum  est,  ne  cum 
terrenis  perires.  .  .  .  Transient  quae  fecit  ipse  Deus ;  quanto 

citius  quod  condidit  Romulus Non  ergo  duficiamus, 

fratres  :  finis  erit  terrenis  omnibus  regnis."*  But  even  some 
of  the  fathers  themselves  were  filled  with  despair  at  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  universal  demoralisation :  "  Totius  inundi  una  vox 
Christus  est.  .  .  .  Horret  animus  temporum  nostrorum  ruinas 

persequi Romanus  orbis  ruit,  et  tamen  cervix  nostra 

erecta  non  flectitur.  .  .  .  Nostris  peccatis  barbari  fortes  sunt. 

Nostris  vitiis  Romanus  superatur  exercitus Nee  am- 

putamus  causas  morbi,  ut  morbus  pariter  auferatur 

Orbis  terrarum  ruit,  in  nobis  peccata  non  ruunt."f  St.  Am- 
brose announces  the  end  still  more  confidently  :  "  Verborum 
coelestium  nulli  magis  quam  nos  testes  sumus,  quos  mundi 

finis  invenit Quia  in  occasu  saeculi  sumus,  praecedunt 

quasdam  aegritudines  mundi."J  Two  generations  later  Salvi- 
anus  exclaims:  "Quid  est  aliud  paene  omnis  coetus  Chris- 
tianorum  quam  sentina  vitiorum  ?"§  And  St.  Leo  declares, 
"  Quod  temporibus  nostris  auctore  diabolo  sic  vitiata  sunt 
omnia,  ut  paene  nihil  sit  quod  absque  idolatria  transigatur."|| 
When,  early  in  the  fifth  century,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Western  empire  commenced,  it  was  clear  that  Christianity 
had  not  succeeded  in  reforming  the  society  and  the  polity  of 
the  ancient  world.  It  had  arrested  for  a  time  the  decline  of 
the  empire,  but  after  the  Arian  separation  it  could  not  pre- 
vent its  fall.  The  Catholics  could  not  dissociate  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Church  and  those  of  the  Roman  state,  and  looked 
with  patriotic  as  well  as  religious  horror  at  the  barbarians  by 
whom  the  work  of  destruction  was  done.  They  could  not  see 
that  they  had  come  to  build  up  as  well  as  to  destroy,  and  that 

•  "  If  the  state  of  which  we  are  the  secular  children  passes  away,  that  of  which 
we  are  spiritual  children  passes  not.  Has  God  gone  to  sleep  and  let  the  house  be 
destroyed,  or  let  in  the  enemy  through  want  of  watchfulness  ?  "Why  fearest  thou 
when  earthly  kingdoms  tall?  Heaven  is  promised  thee,  that  thou  mightest  not 
fall  with  them.  The  works  of  God  Himself  shall  pass  ;  how  much  sooner  the 
works  of  Romulus  !  Let  us  not  quail,  my  brethren ;  all  earthly  kingdoms  must 
come  to  an  end." 

•f  "  The  ery  of  the  whole  world  is  '  Christ.'  The  mind  is  horrified  in  review- 
ing the  ruins  of  our  age.  The  Roman  world  is  falling,  and  yet  our  stiff  neck  is 
not  bent.  The  barbarians'  strength  is  in  our  sins ;  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
armies  in  our  vices.  We  will  not  cut  off  the  occasions  of  the  malady,  that  the 
malady  may  be  healed.  The  world  is  falling,  but  in  us  there  is  no  falling  off 
from  sin."  St.  Jerome,  ep.  35,  ad  Heliodorum  ;  ep.  98,  ad  Gaudentium. 

J  "  None  are  better  witnesses  of  the  words  of  heaven  than  we,  on  whom  the 
end  of  the  world  has  come.  We  assist  at  the  world's  setting,  and  diseases  precede 
its  dissolution."  Expos.  Ev.  sec.  Lucana,  x. 

§  "  What  is  well-nigh  all  Christendom  but  a  sink  of  iniquity  ?"  De  Gub. 
Dei,  iii.  9. 

||  "  In  our  age  the  devil  ha»  so  defiled  every  thing,  that  scarcely  a  thing  is 
done  without  idolatry." 
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they  supplied  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  that  influence 
which  had  failed  among  the  Romans.  It  was  very  late  before 
they  understood  that  the  world  had  run  but  half  its  course ; 
that  a  new  skin  had  been  prepared  to  contain  the  new  wine ; 
and  that  the  barbarous  tribes  were  to  justify  their  claim  to 
the  double  inheritance  of  the  faith  and  of  the  power  of  Rome. 
There  were  two  principal  things  which  fitted  them  for  their 
vocation.  The  Romans  had  been  unable  to  be  the  instru- 
ments of  the  social  action  of  Christianity  on  account  of  their 
moral  depravity.  It  was  precisely  for  those  virtues  in  which 
they  were  most  deficient  that  their  barbarous  enemies  were 
distinguished.  Salvianus  expresses  this  in  the  following  words 
(De  Guberu.  Dei,  vii.  6):  "  Miramur  si  terrae  .  .  .  nostrorum 
omnium  a  Deo  barbaris  datae  sunt,  cum  eas  quae  Romani  pol- 
luerant  fornicatione,  nunc  mundent  barbari  castitate  ?"*  Whilst 
thus  their  habits  met  half-way  the  morality  of  the  Christian 
system,  their  mythology,  which  was  the  very  crown  and  sum- 
mit of  all  pagan  religions,  predisposed  them  in  like  manner 
for  its  adoption,  by  predicting  its  own  end,  and  announc- 
ing the  advent  of  a  system  which  was  to  displace  its  gods. 
"  It  was  more  than  a  mere  worldly  impulse,"  says  a  famous 
northern  divine,  "  that  urged  the  northern  nations  to  wander 
forth,  and  to  seek,  like  birds  of  passage,  a  milder  clime." 
We  cannot,  however,  say  more  on  the  predisposition  for  Chris- 
tianity of  that  race  to  whose  hands  its  progress  seems  for  ever 
committed,  or  on  the  wonderful  facility  with  which  the  Teu- 
tonic invaders  accepted  it,  whether  presented  to  them  in  the 
form  of  Catholicism  or  of  Arianism.-j-  The  great  marvel  in 
their  history,  and  their  chief  claim  to  the  dominion  of  the 
world,  was,  that  they  had  preserved  so  long  in  the  bleak  re- 
gions in  which  the  growth  of  civilisation  was  in  every  way 
retarded  the  virtues  together  with  the  ignorance  of  the  bar- 
barous state. 

At  a  time  when  Arianism  was  extinct  in  the  empire,  it 
assumed  among  the  Teutonic  tribes  the  character  of  a  national 
religion,  and  added  a  theological  incitement  to  their  animosity 
against  the  Romans.  The  Arian  tribes,  to  whom  the  work 
of  destruction  was  committed,  did  it  thoroughly.  But  they 
soon  found  that  their  own  preservation  depended  on  their 
submission  to  the  Church.  Those  that  persisted  in  their 
heresy  were  extirpated.  The  Lombards  and  Visigoths  saved 

•  "  Do  we  wonder  that  God  has  granted  all  our  lands  to  the  barbarians, 
when  they  now  purify  by  their  chastity  the  places  which  the  Romans  had  polluted 
with  their  debauchery  ?" 

f  Pope  Anastasius  writes  to  Clovis :  "  Sedes  Petri  in  tanta  occasione  non 
potest  non  laetari,  cum  plenitudinem  gentium  intuetur  ad  earn  veloci  gradu  con- 
currere."  Bouquet,  iv.  50. 
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themselves  by  a  tardy  conversion  from  the  fate  with  which 
they  were  threatened  so  long  as  their  religion  estranged 
them  from  the  Roman  population,  and  cut  them  off' from  the 
civilisation  of  which  the  Church  was  already  the  only  guar- 
dian. For  centuries  the  preeminence  in  the  West  belonged 
to  that  race  which  alone  became  Catholic  at  once,  and  IH vcr 
swerved  from  its  orthodoxy.  It  is  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  fidelity  which  dictated  the  well-known  preamble 
of  the  Salic  law:  "Gens  Francorum  inclita,  Deo  auctore 
condita,  ad  Catholicam  fidem  conversa  et  immunis  ab  hae- 
resi,"  &c.» 

Then  followed  the  ages  which  are  not  unjustly  called  the 
dark  ages,  in  which  were  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  hap- 
piness that  has  been  since  enjoyed,  and  of  all  the  greatness 
that  has  been  achieved,  by  men.  The  good  seed,  from  which 
a  new  Christian  civilisation  sprang,  was  striking  root  in  the 
ground.  Catholicism  appeared  as  the  religion  of  masses.  In 
those  times  of  simple  faith,  there  was  no  opportunity  to  call 
forth  an  Athanasius  or  an  Augustine.  It  was  not  an  age  of 
conspicuous  saints ;  but  sanctity  was  at  no  time  so  general. 
The  holy  men  of  the  first  centuries  shine  with  an  intense 
brilliancy  from  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  corruption. 
Legions  of  saints — individually  for  the  most  part  obscure, 
because  of  the  atmosphere  of  light  around  them — throng  the 
five  illiterate  centuries,  from  the  close  of  the  great  dogmatic 
controversies  to  the  rise  of  a  new  theology  and  the  com- 
mencement of  new  contests  with  Hildebrand,  Anselm,  and 
Bernard.  All  the  manifestations  of  the  Catholic  spirit  in 
those  days  bear  a  character  of  vastness  and  popularity.  A 
single  idea — the  words  of  one  man — electrified  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  such  a  state  of  the  world,  the  Christian  ideas 
were  able  to  become  incarnate,  so  to  speak,  in  durable  forms, 
and  succeeded  in  animating  the  political  institutions  as  well 
as  the  social  life  of  the  nations. 

The  facility  with  which  the  Teutonic  ideas  of  government 
shaped  themselves  to  the  mould  of  the  new  religion,  was  the 
second  point  in  which  that  race  was  so  peculiarly  adapted  for 
the  position  it  has  ever  since  occupied  towards  Christianity. 
They  ceased  to  be  barbarians  only  in  becoming  Christians. 
Their  political  system  was  in  its  infancy ;  and  was  capable 
of  being  developed  variously,  according  to  the  influences  it 
might  undergo.  There  was  no  hostile  civilisation  to  break 
down,  no  traditions  to  oppose  which  were  bound  up  with 
the  recollections  of  the  national  greatness.  The  state  is  so 

*  "  The  noble  people  of  the  Franks,  founded  by  God,  converted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  free  from  heresy." 
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closely  linked  with  religion,  that  no  nation  that  has  changed 
its  religion  has  ever  survived  in  its  old  political  form.  In 
Rome  it  had  proved  to  be  impossible  to  alter  the  system 
which  for  a  thousand  years  had  animated  every  portion  of 
the  state;  it  was  incurably  pagan.  The  conversion  of  the 
people,  and  the  outward  alliance  with  the  Church,  could  not 
make  up  for  this  inconsistency. 

But  the  Teutonic  race  received  the  Catholic  ideas  wholly 
and  without  reserve.  There  was  no  region  into  which  they 
failed  to  penetrate.  The  nation  was  collectively  Catholic, 
as  well  as  individually.  The  union  of  the  Church  with  the 
political  system  of  the  Germans  was  so  complete,  that  when 
Hungary  adopted  the  religion  of  Rome,  it  adopted  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  institutions  of  the 
empire.  The  ideas  of  government,  which  the  barbarians  car- 
ried with  them  into  every  land  which  they  conquered,  were 
always  in  substance  the  same.  The  Respublica  Christiana 
of  the  middle  ages,  consisting  of  those  states  in  which  the 
Teutonic  element  combined  with  the  Catholic  system,  was 
governed  by  nearly  the  same  laws.  The  mediaeval  insti- 
tutions had  this  also  in  common,  that  they  grew  up  every 
where  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  Church;  and 
whilst  they  subsisted  in  their  integrity,  her  influence  in  every 
nation,  and  that  of  the  Pope  over  all  the  nations,  attained 
their  utmost  height.  In  proportion  as  they  have  since  degene- 
rated or  disappeared,  the  political  influence  of  religion  has 
declined.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  Church  was  baffled  in 
the  full  performance  of  her  mission  before  Europe  was  flooded 
by  the  great  migration,  so  it  may  be  said  that  she  has  never 
permanently  enjoyed  her  proper  position  and  authority  in 
any  country  where  it  did  not  penetrate.  No  other  political 
system  has  yet  been  devised,  which  was  consistent  with  the 
full  development  and  action  of  Catholic  principles,  but  that 
which  was  constructed  by  the  northern  barbarians  who  de- 
stroyed the  Western  empire. 

From  this  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  conclude,  that 
the  Catholic  religion  tends  to  inspire  and  transform  the  public 
as  well  as  the  private  life  of  men  ;  that  it  is  not  really  mas- 
ter of  one  without  some  authority  over  the  other.  Conse- 
quently, where  the  state  is  too  powerful  by  long  tradition 
and  custom,  or  too  far  gone  in  corruption,  to  admit  of  the 
influence  of  religion,  it  can  only  prevail  by  ultimately  de- 
stroying the  political  system.  This  helps  us  to  understand  the 
almost  imperceptible  progress  of  Christianity  against  Maho- 
metanism,  and  the  slowness  of  its  increase  in  China,  where 
its  growth  must  eventually  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of 
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government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  with  what  ease 
comparatively  savage  tribes — as  the  natives  of  California  and 
Paraguay — were  converted  to  a  religion  which  first  initiated 
them  in  civilisation  and  government.  There  are  countries  in 
which  the  natural  conditions  are  yet  wanting  for  the  kingdom 
of  grace.  There  is  a  fullness  of  time  for  every  nation  —  a 
time  at  which  it  first  becomes  capable  of  receiving  the  faith.* 
It  is  not  harder  to  believe  that  certain  political  conditions 
are  required  to  make  a  nation  fit  for  conversion  than  that 
a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  development  is  indispensable ; 
that  the  language,  for  instance,  must  have  reached  a  point 
which  that  of  some  nations  has  not  attained  before  it  is 
capable  of  conveying  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  political  principles  are 
a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  Church.  To  what  sort 
of  principles  it  is  that  she  inclines  may  be  indicated  by  a 
single  example.  The  Christian  notion  of  conscience  impera- 
tively dt-mands  a  corresponding  measure  of  personal  liberty. 
The  feeling  of  duty  and  responsibility  to  God  is  the  only 
arbiter  of  a  Christian's  actions.  With  this  no  human  autho- 
rity can  be  permitted  to  interfere.  We  are  bound  to  extend 
to  the  utmost,  and  to  guard  from  every  encroachment,  the 
sphere  in  which  we  can  act  in  obedience  to  the  sole  voice 
of  conscience,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration.  The 
Church  cannot  tolerate  any  species  of  government  in  which 
this  right  is  not  recognised.  She  is  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  despotism  of  the  state,  whatever  its  name  or  its  forms 
may  be,  and  through  whatever  instruments  it  may  be  exer- 
cised. Where  the  state  allows  the  largest  amount  of  this 
autonomy,  the  subject  enjoys  the  largest  measure  of  free- 
dom, and  the  Church  the  greatest  legitimate  influence.  The 
republics  of  antiquity  were  as  incapable  as  the  Oriental  des- 
potisms of  satisfying  the  Christian  notion  of  freedom,  or  even 
of  subsisting  with  it.  The  Church  has  succeeded  in  producing 
the  kind  of  liberty  she  exacts  for  her  children  only  in  those 
states  which  she  has  herself  created  or  transformed.  Real  free- 
dom has  been  known  in  no  state  that  did  not  pass  through 
her  mediaeval  action.  The  history  of  the  middle  ages  is  the 
history  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  man  from  every  spe- 
cies of  servitude,  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  religion 
became  more  penetrating  and  more  universal.  The  Church 
could  never  abandon  that  principle  of  liberty  by  which  she 
conquered  pagan  Rome.  The  history  of  the  last  three  cen- 

*  "  Vetati  sunt  a  Spirttu  sancto  loqui  verbum  Dei  in  Asia.  .  . .  Tentabant  ire 
in  Bithyniam,  et  non  permisit  eos  spiritus  Jesu."  Acts  xvi.  6,  7. 
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turies  exhibits  the  gradual  revival  of  declining  slavery,  which 
appears  under  new  forms  of  oppression  as  the  authority  of 
religion  has  decreased.  The  efforts  of  deliverance  have  been 
violent  and  reactionary ;  the  progress  of  dependence  sure  and 
inevitable.  The  political  benefits  of  the  mediaeval  system 
have  been  enjoyed  by  no  nation  which  is  destitute  of  Teu- 
tonic elements.  The  Slavonic  races  of  the  north-east,  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  the  north-west,  were  deprived  of  them.  In 
the  centre  of  mediaeval  civilisation,  the  republic  of  Venice, 
proud  of  its  unmixed  descent  from  the  Romans,  was  un- 
touched by  the  new  blood ;  and  that  Christian  people  failed 
to  obtain  a  Christian  government.  Where  the  influence  of 
the  ideas  which  prevailed  in  those  times  has  not  been  felt, 
the  consequence  has  been  the  utmost  development  of  extreme 
principles,  such  as  have  doomed  Asia  for  so  many  ages  to 
perpetual  stagnation,  and  America  to  endless  heedless  change. 
It  is  a  plain  fact,  that  that  kind  of  liberty  which  the  Church 
every  where  and  at  all  times  requires  has  been  attained 
hitherto  only  in  states  of  Teutonic  origin.  We  need  hardly 
glance  at  the  importance  of  this  observation  in  considering 
the  missionary  vocation  of  the  English  race  in  the  distant 
regions  it  has  peopled,  and  among  the  nations  it  has  con- 
quered ;  for,  in  spite  of  its  religious  apostasy,  no  other 
country  has  preserved  so  pure  that  idea  of  liberty  which  gave 
to  religion  of  old  its  power  in  Europe,  and  is  still  the  founda- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  England.  Other  nations,  that  have 
preserved  more  faithfully  their  allegiance  to  the  Church,  have 
more  decidedly  broken  with  these  political  traditions,  without 
which  the  action  of  the  Church  is  fettered. 

It  is  equally  clear  that,  in  insisting  upon  one  definite  prin- 
ciple in  all  government,  the  Church  has  at  no  time  under- 
stood that  it  could  be  obtained  only  by  particular  political 
forms.  She  attends  to  the  substance,  not  to  the  form,  in 
politics.  At  various  times  she  has  successively  promoted  mon- 
archy, aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  and  at  various  times  she 
has  been  betrayed  by  each.  The  three  fundamental  forms 
of  all  government  are  founded  on  the  nature  of  things.  Sove- 
reignty must  reside  with  an  individual,  or  with  a  minority,  or 
with  the  majority.  But  there  are  seasons  and  circumstances 
where  one  or  the  other  is  impossible,  where  one  or  the  other 
is  necessary ;  and  in  a  growing  nation  they  cannot  always 
remain  in  the  same  relative  proportions.  Christianity  could 
neither  produce  nor  abolish  them.  They  are  all  compatible 
with  liberty  and  religion ;  and  are  all  liable  to  diverge  into 
tyranny  by  the  exclusive  exaggeration  of  their  principle.  It 
is  this  exaggeration  that  has  ever  been  the  great  danger  to 
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religion  and  to  liberty,  and  the  object  of  constant  resistance, 
the  source  of  constant  suilering,  for  the  Church. 

Christianity  introduced  no  new  forms  of  government,  but 
a  new  spirit,  which  totally  transformed  the  old  ones.  The 
difference  between  a  Christian  and  a  pagan  monarchy,  or  IK  - 
tween  a  Christian  and  a  rationalist  democracy,  is  as  great, 
politically,  as  that  between  a  monarchy  and  a  republic.  The 
government  of  Athens  more  nearly  resembled  that  of  Persia 
than  that  of  any  Christian  republic,  however  democratic.  If 
political  theorists  had  attended  more  to  the  experience  of 
Christian  ages,  the  Church  and  the  State  would  have  been 
spared  many  calamities.  Unfortunately  it  has  long  been  the 
common  practice  to  recur  to  the  authority  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Jews.  The  example  of  both  was  equally  dan^i  rous  ;  for 
in  the  Jewish,  as  in  the  Gentile  world,  political  and  religious 
obligations  were  made  to  coincide  ;  in  both,  therefore, — in  the 
theocracy  of  the  Jews  as  in  the  TroXtreta  of  the  Greeks, — the 
state  was  absolute.  Now  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  Church, 
by  keeping  the  two  spheres  permanently  distinct, — by  render- 
ing to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  to  God  the 
things  that  are  God's, — to  make  all  absolutism,  of  whatever 
kind,  impossible. 

As  no  form  of  government  is  in  itself  incompatible  with 
tyranny,  either  of  a  person  or  a  principle,  nor  necessarily  in- 
consistent with  liberty,  there  is  no  natural  hostility  or  alliance 
between  the  Church  and  any  one  of  them.  The  same  Church 
which,  in  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  the  great  migrations, 
restored  authority  by  raising  up  and  anointing  kings,  held  in 
later  times  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  empire,  and  called  into 
existence  the  democracies  of  Italy.  In  the  eighth  century 
she  looked  to  Charlemagne  for  the  re-organisation  of  society ; 
in  the  eleventh  she  relied  on  the  people  to  carry  out  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy.  During  the  first  period  of  the 
middle  ages,  when  social  and  political  order  had  to  be  recon- 
structed out  of  ruins,  the  Church  every  where  addresses  her- 
self to  the  kings,  and  seeks  to  strengthen  and  to  sanctify  their 
power.  The  royal  as  well  as  the  imperial  dignity  received 
from  her  their  authority  and  splendour.  Whatever  her  dis- 
putes on  religious  grounds  with  particular  sovereigns,  such 
as  Lothar,  she  had  in  those  ages  as  yet  no  contests  with  the 
encroachments  of  monarchical  power.  Later  on  in  the  middle 
ages,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  monarchy  had  prevailed  al- 
most every  where,  and  had  strengthened  itself  beyond  the 
limits  of  feudal  ideas  by  the  help  of  the  Roman  law  and  of 
the  notions  of  absolute  power  derived  from  the  ancients,  it 
stood  in  continual  conflict  with  the  Church.  From  the  time 
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of  Gregory  VII.  all  the  most  distinguished  pontiffs  were  en- 
. gaged  in  quarrels  with  the  rojal  and  imperial  power,  which 
resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  Church  in  Germany,  and  her 
defeat  in  France.  In  this  resistance  to  the  exaggeration  of 
monarchy,  they  naturally  endeavoured  to  set  barriers  to  it 
by  promoting  popular  institutions,  as  the  Italian  democracies 
and  the  aristocratic  republics  of  Switzerland,  and  the  capitu- 
lations which  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were 
imposed  on  almost  every  prince.  Times  had  greatly  changed 
when  a  Pope  declared  his  amazement  at  a  nation  which  bore 
in  silence  the  tyranny  of  their  king.*  In  modern  times  the 
absolute  monarchy  in  Catholic  countries  has  been,  next  to 
the  Reformation,  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  enemy  of 
the  Church.  For  here  she  again  lost  in  great  measure  her 
natural  influence.  In  France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  by  Gal- 
licanism,  Josephinism,  and  the  Inquisition,  she  came  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  the  more  fatal  and  de- 
plorable that  the  clergy  were  often  instrumental  in  main- 
taining it.  All  these  phenomena  were  simply  an  adaptation 
of  Catholicism  to  a  political  system  incompatible  with  it  in 
its  integrity  ;  an  artifice  to  accommodate  the  Churcli  to  the 
requirements  of  absolute  government,  and  to  furnish  abso- 
lute princes  with  a  resource  which  was  elsewhere  supplied  by 
Protestantism.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  Church 
is  at  this  day  more  free  under  Protestant  than  under  Catholic 
governments;  in  Prussia  or  England  than  in  France  or  Pied- 
mont, Naples  or  Bavaria. 

As  we  have  said  that  the  Church  commonly  allied  herself 
with  the  political  elements  which  happened  to  be  insuffici- 
ently represented,  and  to  temper  the  predominant  principle 
by  encouraging  the  others,  it  might  seem  hardly  unfair  to  con- 
clude that  that  kind  of  government  in  which  they  are  all  sup- 
posed to  be  combined, — "aequatum  et  temperatum  ex  tribus 
optimis  rerum  publicarum  modis"  (Cicero,  liep.  i.  45), — must 
be  particularly  suited  to  her.  Practically — and  we  are  not 
here  pursuing  a  theory — this  is  a  mere  fallacy.  If  we  look  at 
Catholic  countries,  we  find  that  in  Spain  and  Piedmont  the 

*  Innocent  IV.  wrote,  in-  1246,  to  the  Sicilians:  "  In  omnem  terram  vestrse 
sonus  tribulationis  exivit  .  .  .  mult  is  pro  miro  vehement!  ducentibus,  quod  press! 
tarn  dirae  servitutis  opprobrio,  et  personarum  ac  rerum  gravati  multiplici  detri- 
mento,  neglexeritis  habere  consilium,  per  quod  vobis,  sicut  gentibus  cseteris,  aliqua 
provenirent  solatia  libertatis  ....  super  hoc  apnd  sedem  apostolicara  vos  ex- 
cusante  formidine Cogitate  itaque  corde  vigili,  ut  a  collo  vestrae  servi- 
tutis catena  decidat,  et  universitas  vestra  in  libertatis  et  quietis  gaudio  reflorescat : 
sitque  rumor  in  gentibus,  quod  sicut  regnum  vestrum  nobilitate  multa  et  mira 
est  ubertate  conspicuum,  ita  divina  favente  potentia  secura  sit  libertate  decorum." 
Raynaldus,  Ann.  ad  ana.  1246. 
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constitution  has  served  only  to  pillage,  oppress,  and  insult  the 
Church ;  whilst  in  Austria,  since  the  empire  has  been  puri- 
fied in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  revolution,  she  is  free,  secure, 
and  on  the  high  road  of  self-improvement.  In  constitutional 
Bavaria  she  has  but  little  protection  against  the  crown,  or 
in  Belgium  against  the  mob.  The  royal  power  is  against 
her  in  one  place,  the  popular  element  in  the  other.  Turning 
to  Protestant  countries,  we  find  that  in  Prussia  the  Church  is 
comparatively  free  ;  whilst  the  more  popular  government  of 
Baden  has  exhibited  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of  op- 
pression which  has  occurred  in  our  time.  The  popular  govern- 
ment of  Sweden,  again,  has  renewed  the  refusal  of  religious 
toleration  at  the  very  time  when  despotic  Russia  begins  to 
make  a  show,  at  least,  of  conceding  it.  In  the  presence  of 
these  facts,  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to  assume  that  the 
Church  must  look  with  favour  on  the  feeble  and  transi- 
tory constitutions  with  which  the  revolution  has  covered  half 
the  Continent  It  does  not  actually  appear  that  she  has 
derived  greater  benefits  from  them  than  she  may  be  said  to 
have  done  from  the  revolution  itself,  which  in  France,  for 
instance,  in  1848,  gave  to  the  Church,  at  least  for  a  season, 
that  liberty  and  dignity  for  which  she  had  struggled  in  vain 
during  the  constitutional  period  which  had  preceded. 

The  political  character  of  our  own  country  bears  hardly 
more  resemblance  to  the  liberal  governments  of  the  Continent, 
— which  have  copied  only  what  is  valueless  in  our  institutions, 
— than  to  the  superstitious  despotism  of  the  East,  or  to  the 
analogous  tyranny  which  in  the  far  West  is  mocked  with 
the  name  of  freedom.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  progress  of 
the  constitution,  which  it  was  the  work  of  the  Catholic  ages 
to  build  up,  on  the  principles  common  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  Teutonic  stock,  was  interrupted  by  the  attraction  which 
the  growth  of  absolutism  abroad  excited,  and  by  the  Refor- 
mation's transferring  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  crown. 
The  Stuarts  justified  their  abuse  of  power  by  the  same  pre- 
cepts and  the  same  examples  by  which  the  Puritans  justified 
their  resistance  to  it.  The  liberty  aimed  at  by  the  Levellers 
was  as  remote  from  that  which  the  middle  ages  had  handed 
down,  as  the  power  of  the  Stuarts  from  the  mediaeval  mon- 
archy. The  Revolution  of  1688  destroyed  one  without  favour- 
ing the  other.  Unlike  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.,  that 
which  overthrew  his  son  did  not  fall  into  a  contrary  ex- 
treme. It  was  a  restoration  in  some  sort  of  the  principles 
of  government,  which  had  been  alternately  assailed  by  abso- 
lute monarchy  and  by  a  fanatical  democracy.  But,  as  it  was 
directed  against  the  abuse  of  kingly  and  ecclesiastical  autho- 
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rity,  neither  the  crown  nor  the  established  Church  recovered 
their  ancient  position  ;  and  a  jealousy  of  both  has  ever  since 
subsisted.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Christian  system  of  polity — the  utter  disappear- 
ance of  which  keeps  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  a  state  of 
continual  futile  revolution — exist  more  copiously  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  any  other.  Instead  of  the  revolutions  and  the 
religious  wars  by  which,  in  other  Protestant  countries,  Ca- 
tholics have  obtained  toleration,  they  have  obtained  it  in 
England  by  the  force  of  the  very  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. "I  should  think  myself  inconsistent,"  says  the  chief 
expounder  of  our  political  system,  "in  not  applying  my  ideas 
of  civil  liberty  to  religious."  And  speaking  of  the  relaxation 
of  the  penal  laws,  he  says  :  "  To  the  great  liberality  and  en- 
larged sentiments  of  those  who  are  the  furthest  in  the  world 
from  you  in  religious  tenets,  and  the  furthest  from  acting 
with  the  party  which,  it  is  thought,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  disposed  to  espouse,  it  is  that  you  owe 
the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  of  what  has  been  done 
both  here  and  in  Ireland."  *  The  danger  which  menaces  the 
continuance  of  our  constitution  proceeds  simply  from  the 
oblivion  of  those  Christian  ideas  by  which  it  was  originally 
inspired.  It  should  seem  that  it  is  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  political  duty  of  Catholics  to  endeavour  to  avert  this 
peril,  and  to  defend  from  the  attacks  of  the  Radicals  and 
from  the  contempt  of  the  Tories  the  only  constitution  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  those  of  Catholic  times,  and  the 
principles  which  are  almost  as  completely  forgotten  in  Eng- 
land as  they  are  misunderstood  abroad.  If  three  centuries 
of  Protestantism  have  not  entirely  obliterated  the  ancient 
features  of  our  government ;  if  they  have  not  been  so  tho- 
roughly barren  of  political  improvement  as  some  of  its 
enemies  would  have  us  believe, — there  is  surely  nothing  to 
marvel  at,  nothing  at  which  we  may  not  rejoice.  Protest- 
ants may  well  have,  in  some  respects,  the  same  terrestrial 
superiority  over  Catholics  that  the  Gentiles  had  over  the 
people  of  God.  As,  at  the  fall  of  paganism,  the  treasures  it 
had  produced  and  accumulated  during  two  thousand  years 
became  the  spoils  of  the  victor, — when  the  day  of  reckoning 
shall  come  for  the  great  modern  apostasy,  it  will  surrender 
all  that  it  has  gathered  in  its  diligent  application  to  the 
things  of  this  world ;  and  those  who  have  remained  in  the 
faith,  will  have  into  the  bargain  those  products  of  the  Pro- 
testant civilisation  on  which  its  claims  of  superiority  are 
founded. 

*  Burke's  Works,  i.  391,40*. 
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"When,  therefore,  in  the  political  shipwreck  of  modern 
Europe,  it  is  asked  \\hieh  political  form  or  party  is  favoured 
by  the  Church,  the  only  answer  we  can  give  is,  that  she  is 
attached  to  none;  but  that,  though  indifferent  to  existing 
forms,  she  is  attached  to  a  spirit  which  is  nearly  extinct. 
Those  who,  from  a  fear  of  exposing  her  to  political  animosity, 
would  deny  this,  forget  that  the  truth  is  as  strong  against  po- 
litical as  against  religious  error,  and  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
only  means  by  which  the  political  regeneration  of  the  modern 
world  is  a  possibility.  For  the  Catholic  religion  alone  will 
not  suffice  to  save  it,  as  it  was  insufficient  to  save  the  ancient 
world,  unless  the  Catholic  idea  equally  manifests  itself  in  the 
political  order.  The  Church  alone,  without  influence  on  the 
state,  is  powerless  as  a  security  for  good  government.  It  is 
absurd  to  pretend  that  at  the  present  day  France,  or  Spain, 
or  Naples,  are  better  governed  than  England,  Holland,  or 
Prussia.  A  country  entirely  Protestant  may  have  more 
Catholic  elements  in  its  government  than  one  where  the 
population  is  wholly  Catholic.  The  state  which  is  Catholic 
par  excellence  is  a  by-word  for  misgovernment,  because  the 
orthodoxy  and  piety  of  its  administrators  are  deemed  a  substi- 
tute for  a  better  system.  The  demand  for  a  really  Catholic 
system  of  government  falls  with  the  greatest  weight  of  re- 
proach on  the  Catholic  states. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  ages  of  faith 
the  same  unity  prevailed  in  political  ideas,  and  that  the  civil 
as  well  as  the  religious  troubles  of  our  time  are  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  common  to  advise 
Catholics  to  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  political  doc- 
trines of  the  day;  but  it  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to 
recall  the  ideas  of  Catholic  times.  It  is  not  in  the  results 
of  the  political  development  of  the  last  three  centuries  that 
the  Church  can  place  her  trust;  neither  in  absolute  mon- 
archy, nor  in  the  revolutionary  liberalism,  nor  in  the  infal- 
lible constitutional  scheme.  She  must  create  anew  or  revive 
her  former  creations,  and  instil  a  new  life  and  spirit  into 
those  remains  of  the  mediaeval  system  which  will  bear  the 
mark  of  the  ages  when  heresy  and  unbelief,  Roman  law  and 
heathen  philosophy,  had  not  obscured  the  idea  of  the  Chris- 
tian state.  These  remains  are  to  be  found,,  in  various  stages 
of  decay,  in  every  state, — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
France, — that  grew  out  of  the  mediaeval  civilisation.  Above 
all,  they  will  be  found  in  the  country  which,  in  the  midst  of 
its  apostasy,  and  in  spite  of  so  much  guilt  towards  religion, 
has  preserved  the  Catholic  forms  in  its  Church  establishment 
more  than  any  other  Protestant  nation,  and  the  Catholic 
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spirit  in  her  political  institutions  more  than  any  Catholic 
nation.  To  renew  the  memory  of  the  times  in  which  this 
spirit  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  to  preserve  the  remains  of  it; 
to  promote  the  knowledge  of  what  is  lost,  and  the  desire  of 
what  is  most  urgently  needed, — is  an  important  service  and 
an  important  duty;  which  it  behoves  us  to  perform.  We 
are  greatly  mistaken  if  these  are  not  reflections  which  force 
themselves  on  every  one  who  carefully  observes  the  political 
history  of  the  Church  in  modern  Europe. 


JOHN  JONES,  MARTYR. 

JOHN  or  Griffith  Jones,  alias  Robert  or  Herbert  Buckley, 
who  afterwards  assumed  in  religion  the  name  of  Godefridus 
Mauritius,  was  a  gentleman  of  Clenock  in  Caernarvonshire. 
Like  most  Welshmen  of  his  day,  he  appears  to  have  adhered 
to  the  old  faith ;  if  he  was  not  an  "  old  priest,"  he  must  have 
been  among  the  first  "  seminaries"  sent  over  to  England,  for 
we  find  him  in  a  list  of  priests  committed  prisoners  to  the 
Marshalsea  before  June  1582,  and  still  remaining  there  March 
3d,  1583.*  He  is  there  called  Robert  Buckley,  and  may  per- 
haps be  identified  with  the  Robertus  Jonus,  Sacerdos,  who  ap- 
pears in  the  Catalogue  of  Bridgewater  (1588),  and  previously  in 
that  of  Nicholas  Sanders  in  1572.  From  this  we  might  sup- 
pose him  to  be  an  old  priest,  ordained  in  Queen  Mary's  days, 
if  we  had  not  direct  testimony  to  the  contrary  in  a  document 
we  have  found,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  he  went  abroad 
to  be  ordained  priest  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  like  Wil- 
liam Allen  and  others,  who  yet  are  not  exactly  to  be  classed 
with  the  "  seminary  priests."  His  name  still  occurs  among 
the  Marshalsea  prisoners  in  the  list  for  1584;  in  1585  it  is 
absent ;  while  in  a  list  made  between  April  and  October  1586 
we  find  the  name  of  Buckley  among  the  "  priests  that  have 
been  prisoners,  and  that  are  out  upon  bond."f  He  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  liberty ;  either  his  bond  was  not  renewed,  or 
he  was  apprehended  anew  for  a  fresh  exercise  of  sacerdotal 
functions,  for  we  soon  find  him  again  prisoner  in  Wisbeach 
Castle,  where,  according  to  Bishop  Challoner,  he  was  con- 
fined in  1587.  On  regaining  his  liberty,  either  by  escape  or 

*  State- Paper  Office,  same  date, 
f  Harleian  Mss.,  vol.  360,  fol.  10. 
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banishment,  about  1590,  he  left  England,  and  became  a  con- 
ventual friar  at  Pontoise;*  and  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  lived  among  the  Observantines  of  the  Ara  Coeli. 
After  a  time  he  was  sent  back  by  his  superiors  to  the  English 
mission  ;  and  before  leaving  Rome  he  had  an  audience  of 
Pope  Clement  VI II.,  who  embraced  him  and  gave  him  his 
blessing,  adding,  "  Go,  for  I  believe  you  are  a  true  religious 
of  St.  Francis;  and  pray  to  God  for  me  and  His  holy  Church." 
He  must  have  reached  London  some  time  in  1593,  and  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  house  which  was  organised  by  F.  John 
Gerard  the  Jesuit  and  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mrs.  Anne  Line,  who  was  martyred  in  1G01  for  harbouring 
priests.  There  F.  Jones  remained  several  months,  labour- 
ing in  London,  and  then  went  away  from  the  city  to  look 
after  another  part  of  the  flock.  He  continued  this  missionary 
work  till  some  time  in  1596,  when,  as  F.  Garnet  writes, 
"  after  this  good  religious  had  laboured  hard  for  about  three 
years  in  tilling  the  vineyard  of  Christ  with  no  small  profit,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  and  was  kept  in  prison 
about  two  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  time  he  was 
treated  with  less  rigour,  and  had  a  certain  amount  of  liberty: 
the  quantity  of  good  he  did  was  incredible,  through  the  great 
concourse  of  Catholics  that  came  to  him.  This  state  of  things 
might  have  lasted  some  time,  but  Topclifie  the  persecutor  put 
an  end  to  it." 

A  spy  had  informed  the  priest-catcher  that  Jones,  before 
his  capture,  had  visited  Mr.  Robert  Barnes  and  Mrs.  Jane 
Wiseman — a  Catholic  lady,  who  had  two  sons  Jesuits ;  and 
that  he  had  stayed  two  days  with  them  in  their  prison,  had 
said  Masses  for  them,  and  received  alms  from  them.  For  this 
TopcliiFe  had  them  all  three  arraigned  for  hi«:h  treason  in  the 
King's  Bench  Court  at  Westminster,  July  1598.  Mrs.  Wise- 
man refused  the  trial  by  jury,  because  she  did  not  choose  to 
let  simple  fellows  damn  themselves  in  ignorance  by  giving  an 
unjust  verdict  against  her,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to 
the  peine  forte  et  dure,  to  wit,  to  be  pressed  to  death  with  a 
heavy  door  over  her  and  a  sharp  stone  under  her,  as  by  statute 
provided  in  such  cases.  Jones  refused  to  plead  in  like  man- 
ner, with  what  results  we  shall  learn  better  from  the  docu- 
ment which  will  be  given  below  than  from  Father  Garnet's 
letter. 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  he  was  condemned,  and 
on  the  12th  of  July  1598  led  out  to  the  gallows  at  St.  Thomas 
Watering  to  be  executed.  TopclifFe  and  a  great  crowd  were 

*  Oliver,  Collections,  p.  561. 
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expecting  him.  He  mounted  the  cart,  and  immediately  de- 
clared that  he  was  innocent,  and  had  never  said  a  word  or 
imagined  a  thought  against  the  queen  or  commonwealth. 

On  this  a  gentleman  who  was  there  said  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  Topcliffe  that  an  innocent  man  was  going  to  be  put  to 
death.  "  Patience  a  while,.. sir,"  said  Topcliffe;  "you  shall 
soon  see  what  manner  of  innocent  he  is,"  Then,  turning  to 
Jones,  "  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  if  the  Pope  excommunicated  the 
queen,  or  tried  to  turn  her  out  of  her  kingdom  to  encourage 
Papistry,  what  wouid  you  do,  and  what  would  you  advise 
others  to  do  ?"  Jones  did  not  answer  the  question,  but  was 
busied  partly  in  talking  to  the  people,  partly  in  prayer;  and 
so  Topcliffe  took  the  occasion  to  fix  the  suspicion  of  treason 
upon  him. 

After  this  the  persecutor  produced  a  paper  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Barnes,  and  containing  certain 
words  alleged  to  have  been  spoken  by  a  possessed  person  dur- 
ing exorcism.  Among  other  things,  the  eiiergumen  had  said 
that  it  was  useless  to  pray  for  the  queen,  and  the  priest  had 
answered,  "  Wretch,  you  do  not  know  what  God  has  deter- 
mined ;  even  to  the  last  moment  of  life  there  is  time  for  re- 
pentance." Now  though  Jones  had  never  seen  this  paper,  the 
contents  of  which  did  not  concern  him  at  all,  yet  Topcliffe 
found  it  a  useful  means  of  exciting  the  people  against  him,  as 
one  who  should  say  that  the  queen  was  a  bad  woman  and  one 
of  the  reprobate. 

The  hangman  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  rope  with  him,  so 
the  martyr  was  kept  a  whole  hour  waiting  in  the  cart  under 
the  gallows ;  his  time  was  occupied  in  answering  various 
questions,  and  preaching  to  the  people,  amid  interruptions  of 
all  kinds.  At  last  a  horseman  was  heard  galloping  towards 
the  place,  and  the  excitement  became  intense  when  a  voice 
cried  out,  "  A  reprieve,  a  reprieve !"  When  the  man  had 
galloped  up,  he  was  asked  by  a  hundred  anxious  mouths 
whether  it  was  so.  "  Ay,  ay,"  he  answered,  dangling  the 
halter  in  the  sight  of  the  crowd,  "  here  it  is."  When  the 
time  came  to  draw  away  the  cart,  the  hangman  whipped  the 
horses;  but  they  were  held  back  by  three  or  four  stalwart  fel- 
lows till  the  martyr  had  finished  what  he  was  saying.  At 
last  the  cart  was  withdrawn,  and  the  martyr  rendered  his  soul 
to  God. 

Topcliffe,  who  this  time  was  tender  of  Elizabeth's  reputa- 
tion for  mercy,  did  not  ask  to  have  the  rope  cut  before  the 
martyr  was  dead.  He  caused  the  quarters  to  be  hung  on 
poles  in  St.  George's  Fields,  by  the  way-side  on  the  roads  to 
Newington  and  Lambeth,  and  the  head  to  be  stuck  up  over 
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the  pillory  in  Southwark.  So  far  Father  Garnet.  Dr. 
Champney,  as  quoted  by  Challoner,  adds  that  his  head  and 
quarters  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  Catholics,  and  that 
two  young  gentlemen  were  imprisoned  for  the  deed.  One  of 
his  fore-quarters  found  its  way  to  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
Pontoise,  where  he  had  made  his  religious  profession. 

The  gaps  of  this  account  may  be  partly  filled  up  by  the 
following  document,  which  we  found  in  a  Ms.  volume  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  English  Carthusians  of  Nieupoort, 
now,  with  a  few  other  remains  of  their  valuable  collection,  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Louvain : 

"!N  ANNO  DOMINI  1599.» 

The  third  of  July  Master  Jones  was  arraigned  at  King's  Bench 
bar  in  Westminster,  upon  these  points  only,  viz.  For  going  over  the 
seas,  the  first  year  of  her  majesty's  reign,  and  there  being  made  a 
priest  by  authority  done  from  the  See  of  Rome,  and  returning  back 
into  England,  contrary  to  a  statute  in  that  behalf  made.  And  being 
urged  for  trial  of  this  to  put  himself  upon  a  jury,  he  absolutely  re- 
fused, because  he  would  not  have  [his]  blood  required  at  the  hands 
of  men  ignorant  in  the  law.  The  points  of  his  judgment  he  directly 
confessed;  yet  kept  himself  from  intermeddling  in  any  manner  of 
treason,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  way  belonging  to  the  present 
state.  Whereupon  the  lord  chief-justice  answered  that  he  was  not 
charged  with  any  matter  of  treason,  neither  was  there  any  matter  of 
treason  to  be  objected  against  him  more  than  [that]  he  was  a  priest 
and  come  into  England  ;  neither  needed  there  any,  for  that  he  was 
thereby  within  the  compass  of  the  law  by  his  own  confession.  Not- 
withstanding the  whole  bench  pressed  him  again  for  to  put  himself 
upon  the  country ;  which  he  altogether  refused,  and  referred  himself 
and  his  cause  to  God  and  the  bench,  for  that  they  made  the  laws, 
and  therefore  did  know  best  the  meaning  of  them.  And  thereupon 
the  judgment  was  given  by  Justice  Clynke,  with  the  whole  consent 
of  the  bench,  that  he  should  be  drawn,  hanged,  and  quartered,  as  in 
a  case  of  high  treason;  which  accordingly  was  executed  the  12th  of 
July  following,  being  Wednesday,  by  seven  of  the  clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  few  persons  should  see  him. 

His  true  name  is  said  to  be  Gryflfith  Jones;  he  was  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  Bucle  (Buckley)  Harbert,  and  amongst  his 
own  brothers  in  Italy  Godefride  Moritius. 

Master  Jones  being  drawn  to  Saint  Thomas  Watering's  on  an 
hurdle,  and  there  set  on  ground,  kneeling  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
gallows,  a  little  praying,  and  after  standing  up,  did  begin  to  clear 
Master  Barnes  and  Mistress  Wiseman,  saying  that  he  did  take  there 
upon  his  salvation  that  neither  of  them  both  did  ever  give  him  one 
penny  in  silver :  where  pausing,  as  if  he  would  enter  into  some  other 
matter,  he  was  urged  by  Topcliffe,  who  said,  '  But  gold  they  did 

*  Mistake  of  1599  for  1598. 
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give  you  ;'  then  he,  replying  directly,  said,  '  Nor  yet  gold.'  Then 
being  charged  for  saying  of  Mass  at  his  chamber  in  their  presence, 
he  protested  that  he  said  no  Mass  there  in  their  presence.  Then 
Topcliffe  (exclaiming)  said,  '  No,  for  they  were  public  prayers ;  for 
that  there  was  no  superaltare.'  '  There  is  no  such  things,  Master 
Topcliffe ;  neither  did  I  say  any  public  prayers  at  all  in  their  hear- 
ing.' Then  being  charged  for  private  prayers,  he  confessed  with 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  that  grace  that  he  said  such  short  and 
secret  prayers  as  he  had  ever  used  after  he  was  newly  risen ;  and  so 
he  said  he  would  do  as  long  as  he  lived,  '  do  you,  Master  Topcliffe, 
what  you  will.'  Then  being  interrupted  by  the  under-marshal  and 
Topcliffe,  [he]  kneeled  down  again  to  his  private  devotions,  and  was 
enforced  to  endure  most  vile  slandering,  blaspheming,  and  lying  of 
Topcliffe  concerning  an  exorcism,  et  caetera.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  thereabouts,  he  was  helped  up  into  the  cart  by  Topcliffe,  to 
speak  and  answer  to  divers  absurd  questions  concerning  the  queen, 
the  state,  and  the  realm  ;  whereunto  he  directly  answered,  with  pro- 
testation, that  he  never  to  that  hour  wished  more  hurt  to  the  queen, 
the  state,  or  the  realm,  than  he  did  at  that  very  instant  to  his  own 
soul :  and  further  he  protested  that  he  was  free  from  all  treason, 
either  in  act,  word,  or  thought,  as  he  had  done  before  to  the  lord 
chief-justice  and  the  rest  of  the  bench  at  the  bar;  repeating  that  the 
lord  chief-justice  openly  declared,  in  the  presence  of  an  hundred  per- 
sons at  the  least,  that  there  was  no  matter  of  treason  objected  against 
him  more  than  that  he  was  a  priest  and  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. And  the  under-marshal  said  that  it  was  true ;  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  his  former  speech,  which  was  that  he  daily  prayed  for  the 
prosperity  of  her  majesty,  and  so  he  did  then  publicly  desire  with- 
all  humility  Almighty  God  to  grant  her  grace,  and  preserve  her  both 
of  body  and  soul,  and  that  she  might  live  and  be  His  faithful  ser- 
vant. Then  Topcliffe  charging  him  and  all  other  priests  and  Catho- 
lics of  disloyalty  towards  her  majesty,  and  that  they  would  willingly 
kill  her  if  they  could,  he  presently  answered,  that  he  assuredly 
believed  that  both  he  himself  with  all  other  priests  and  Catholics 
would  be  more  ready  to  suffer  much  more  for  the  good  of  the  queen 
than  Master  Topcliffe  would  ;  further  he  told  him,  with  great  reso- 
lution, that  his  cruelty  only  hath  been  sufficient  to  make  her  odious 
to  all  the  priests  in  Christendom.  Whereat  Topcliffe  railing  most 
impudently  and  perseveringly,  then  he  prayed  with  great  zeal  in  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  '  Sweet  Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  my  soul,'  repeat- 
ing this  invocation  only  so  long  and  as  often  as  they  would  suffer 
him  ;  but  the  under-marshal  saying  in  derision  that  he  did  forget 
our  blessed  Lady,  then  he  spake  somewhat  loud,  both  in  the  way  of 
answering  and  of  prayers,  saying,  '  Blessed  Queen  of  heaven,  be  my 
advocate  and  pray  for  me  now  and  ever ;'  and  then,  praying  as  before, 
'  Sweet  Jesus,'  he  with  hands  lifted  up  as  he  might,  being  bound 
with  cords,  desiring  all  Catholics  being  present  to  say  one  Credo  and 
pray  for  him ;  then  Topcliffe  railing  again  most  barbarously  and 
bitterly ; — saying,  if  they  would  not  give  him  leave  to  speak,  that 
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they  would  not  interrupt  him  in  his  prayers,  for  that  lie  did  come 
thither  to  suffer  death  for  his  conscience  and  his  priesthood  only, 
according  as  the  judgment  was  given  upon  him  ;  recommending  his 
soul  to  Almighty  God  with  an  unchangeable  courage  and  counten- 
ance. The  cart  was  taken  away;  which  being  done,  he  suff'rn  d 
death  most  constantly,  hanging  until  he  was  altogether  dead, — the 
which  was  often  required  of  the  whole  multitude.  So  was  he  quar- 
tered, and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole  over  against  the  pillory  in  South- 
wark ;  which  remained  there  two  days,  with  so  cheerful  and  smiling 
a  countenance  as  when  he  lived,  so  that  it  was  great  marvel  to  all 
beholders,  so  that  many  did  come  to  see  it,  that  the  officers  did  take 
it  off,  and  scratched  his  face  with  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  other 
instruments,  disfiguring  it,  and  so  put  gunpowder  to  make  it  de- 
formed, and  set  it  up  then  again  ;  but  in  short  time  it  waR  taken 
away  and  kept  as  a  relic :  and  fixed  his  four  quarters  on  four  seve- 
ral trees  adjoining  to  the  highway  ;  and  one  of  the  four  quarters 
did  bleed  freshly  within  two  days  that  it  was  hanged  ;  but  all  \vas 
taken  away  in  short  time. 

DEO  GRATIAS."" 

We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  authorship  of  this 
fragment.  Father  Garnet  promised  either  himself  to  write 
the  life  of  the  martyr  when  he  had  more  time,  or  to  get  it 
written  by  a  Franciscan  priest, — *'  a  great  servant  of  God,  who 
goes  about  working  with  us;  and  who,  after  a  very  long  and 
perilous  journey,  was  taken  by  the  heretics,  but  effected  his 
escape  in  a  manner  that  evinced  great  coolness  and  courage, 
and  is  now  in  safety."  But  the  foregoing  piece  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  fragment  of  a  biography,  but  a  description  of  a  sin- 
gle incident  -by  an  eye-witness.  Such  accounts  of  martyr- 
doms used  to  be  sent  round  in  manuscript  to  the  different 
English  convents  of  the  Continent,  where  they  were  some- 
times copied  into  one  of  their  books.  The  present  fragment 
occurs  in  a  book  that  consists  chiefly  of  sermons,  and  transla- 
tions from  various  spiritual  writers, — in  fact,  just  where  we 
should  least  have  expected  to  find  it. 

We  owe  what  we  know  of  this  Franciscan  martyr  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Garnet,  and  to  the  piety  of  some 
solitary  Carthusian  who  took  the  pains  to  copy  the  fragment 
we  have  printed.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  an  instance  of  fra- 
ternal feeling  reigning  among  all  orders  and  ranks  in  the 
Church.  For,  as  Father  Garnet  says  in  the  opening  of  the 
letter  to  Acquaviva,  of  which  we  have  made  so  much  use, 
"those  events  which  shed  a  lustre  on  the  religious"  (we  might 
say  in  general  the  Christian)  "  life,  although  divided  among 
different  families,  are  yet  in  a  certain  way  common  to  all. 
And  for  me,  I  can  have  no  greater  pleasure  than  to  take  every 
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opportunity  of  serving  the  members  of  other  orders,  and  so  to 
keep  alive  the  love  which  should  exist  among  those  devoted 
to  Christ." 


TOASTING  THE  POPE. 

SOME  remarks  that  we  made  in  November  on  drinking  the 
Pope's  health  have  attracted  some  attention,  and  raised  a 
discussion  which  tempts  us  to  resume  the  subject,  in  order 
to  contribute  some  elements  to  the  argument,  without  any 
pretence  of  giving  a  positive  decision  for  or  against  the  prac- 
tice. 

The  opinion  advocated  by  the  ablest  of  our  weekly  con- 
temporaries is,  that  if  we  were  beginning  afresh,  the  Pope's 
health  should  decidedly  be  omitted,  because  the  toast  is  a 
remnant  of  barbarism,  which  will  soon  be  forgotten  alto- 
gether. But  that  having  introduced  it,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
indignation  of  Protestants,  having  given  it  precedence  over 
the  Queen's  health,  to  withdraw  now  would  be  a  sign  of 
weakness,  a  confession  that  we  had  occupied  an  untenable 
position,  a  cowardly  compromise,  which  would  render  us 
contemptible  in  our  own  eyes  and  in  those  of  our  critics. 
Proper  pride  and  enlightened  self-respect,  therefore,  would 
alike  protest  against  such  a  course. 

On  this  we  observe,  first,  that  it  seems  admitted  that 
toasts  are  at  least  vulgar,  absurd,  and  barbarous  ;  we  will  add, 
that  they  are  stained  with  the  original  sin  of  a  pedigree  that 
fathers  them  upon  a  debauched  and  drunken  age,  whose  linea- 
ments they  still  preserve.  Toasts  may  be  no  evidence  of  de- 
bauchery and  drunkenness  now ;  but  the  taste  that  approves 
them  is  founded  on  habits  and  customs  that  had  their  root  in 
such  vices.  An  admiration  of  the  Madonnas  of  Caravaggio 
is  consistent  with  the  greatest  purity  and  gentleness  in  the 
individual :  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that  art  follows  the  moral 
type,  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  approves,  that  a  polyphemic 
art  is  the  legitimate  expression  of  muscular  Christianity  ;  while 
spiritualised  art,  which  aims  at  expressing  purity,  modesty, 
patience,  and  tranquillity,  is  the  genuine  expression  of  an  age 
which  intellectually  and  socially  approves,  if  it  does  not  always 
voluntarily  exercise,  those  virtues.  So  with  toasts ;  they  have 
on*  them  the  impress  of  an  age  of  rioting  and  excess.  The 
smell  of  tavern  life  exhales  from  them  ;  and  good  taste  at  least 
feels  repugnance  to  mixing  them  up  with  things  for  which 
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our  enthusiasm  ought  to  be  chastened  with  reverence.  We 
put  down  religious  toasts  in  the  same  category  of  vulgarisms, 
only  redeemed  from  profanity  by  their  stupidity,  in  which 
we  place  Mr.  Spurgeon's  startling  illustrations  of  Christian 
truths  or  heresies,  the  comic  business  at  the  Exeter-Hall  Mav- 
meetings,  the  gross  carnal  excitement  of  an  American  revival, 
or  such  tavern-signs  as  the  In  het  hemel-ryk, — *'  the  kingdom- 
of-heaven  tap," — at  Malines,  or  The  Prodigal's  Return  (to  wit, 
from  temperance  to  strong  drink)  at  Battersea. 

If  this  is  the  case,  if  we  have  made  a  mistake  in  occupy- 
ing a  position  too  inconsiderately,  consideration  will  be  out 
of  place  if  it  prevents  our  yielding  now  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences. The  reign  of  religion  is  one  that  comes  not  with 
noise  and  shouting  and  clinking  of  emptied  glasses  on  loaded 
tables.  It  gains  ten  times  more  by  gracefully  acknowledging 
a  mistake  than  by  sticking  to  it  for  fear  of  appearing  to  give 
way.  Humility  does  not  advance  by  the  way  of  pride ;  by 
yielding  in  such  a  case  we  overcome, — we  overcome  first  our- 
selves, and  then  our  enemies :  by  sticking  to  a  fault,  we  are 
overcome ;  we  first  allow  our  better  feelings  to  be  conquered 
by  our  pride,  and  then  we  find  ourselves  weakened  by  occu- 
pying an  untenable  position,  that  cannot  do  us  any  good,  but 
exposes  us  to  continual  attacks. 

But  in  this  case  the  matter  is  not  quite  so  simple.  The 
"  Pope's  health,"  and  its  position  in  the  series  of  toasts,  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  argued  only  on  its  own  merits,  but  also 
on  the  principles  of  which  the  practice  has  been  made  the 
symbol.  When  Catholics  get  together  as  Catholics,  the  first 
thing  they  look  for  is,  a  convenient  form  of  expressing  their 
Catholic  enthusiasm.  When  they  dine  together,  they  natu- 
rally adopt  the  dinner-forms  usual  in  England,  and  allow  their 
enthusiasm  to  express  itself  in  toasts.  And  until  we  can  pro- 
vide another  form  for  this  expression,  to  suppress  religious 
toasts  is  so  far  to  suppress  the  expression  of  enthusiasm.  But 
public  dinners  are  got  up  for  the  very  purpose  of  expressing 
this  feeling  on  some  point  connected  with  religion  ;  to  cut  out 
the  toasts  is  to  expunge  the  part  of  Hamlet  from  the  play. 

Again,  though  among  us  there  are  some  quiet  souls  who 
would  withdraw  all  that  relates  to  religion  from  the  rough 
and  coarse  company  of  toasts  and  clap-trap  after-dinner  ora- 
tory, yet  in  the  mass  we  are  not  so  refined ;  we  cannot  sub- 
sist without  embodying  our  principles  in  sensible  signs.  We 
must  have  our  meetings,  and  our  means  of  expressing  our 
feelings.  All  Catholics,  then,  except  the  small  minority  just 
referred  to,  wish  to  toast  the  Pope  in  their  convivial  re- 
unions. But  here  a  divergence  manifests  itself.  Among  us 
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there  may  be  some  who  forget  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,  the 
divine  character  of  the  Church,  and  think  of  it  only  as  an 
external  organisation,  secondary  in  time  and  in  importance 
to  the  social  organisation  of  society  and  the  State.  The  rest 
of  us  may  view  it  as  the  divinely-appointed  organ  and  ex- 
pression of  religion  and  truth ;  and  as  such,  universal,  sepa- 
rate in  its  sphere  from  any  other  possible  human  society,  and 
supreme  in  interest  and  importance  above  all.  Each  of  these 
views  manages  to  express  itself  by  the  place  which  it  assigns 
to  the  toast  of  the  Pope. 

Now  then,  are  we  prepared  either  to  give  up  all  expres- 
sion of  enthusiasm  for  our  religion,  or  to  postpone  our  religion 
to  our  family  and  country  ?  If  not,  how  can  we  either  omit 
to  toast  the  Pope ;  or  toast  the  Queen  before  him,  as  Protest- 
ants, and  perhaps  some  few  Catholics,  require  us  to  do  ?  It 
is  evidently  impossible,  unless  we  can  find  another  way  of 
expressing  our  feelings  and  our  principles. 

But  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  find  such  another 
way,  both  for  our  own  sakes  and  for  the  sake  of  our  oppo- 
nents, with  whom  our  present  practice  engages  us  in  so  many 
trivial  quarrels.  Social  life  is  founded  on  forbearance  and 
mutual  respect ;  not  on  any  accommodation  of  principles  to 
suit  our  neighbour's  whims  or  tyranny, — for  how  can  we  expect 
to  retain  his  respect,  by  throwing  our  own  self-respect  to  the 
winds? — but  on  a  certain  reserve  in  the  expression  of  offen- 
sive principles,  when  such  expression  is  not  a  duty.  Now, 
as  it  is  not  a  duty  for  a  Catholic  to  plunge  into  a  religious 
argument  every  time  he  enters  an  omnibus  full  of  Protest- 
ants, so  neither,  perhaps,  is  it  always  the  duty  of  meetings, 
whose  proceedings  are  sure  to  receive  every  publicity  through 
the  press,  to  assume  and  maintain  the  attitude  of  continual 
hostility  to  the  rest  of  the  society  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 
The  terms  of  silence  and  the  terms  of  expression  must  be,  to 
a  certain  extent,  a  matter  of  compromise,  which  moderates 
the  sore  evil  of  harsh,  crude,  unqualified,  unseasonable  mani- 
festations ;  of  compromise  that  respects,  not  the  prejudices  of 
the  Pharisee,  who  pretends  to  be  scandalised  at  our  very  ex- 
istence, and  who  would  not  be  content  with  any  moderation 
on  our  part  short  of  self-immolation,  but  that  respects  the 
invincible  ignorance  and  the  traditional  suspicions  of  the  mass 
of  our  countrymen.  Whatever  is  traditional  should  always 
be  dealt  tenderly  with ;  reason  itself  runs  into  the  mould  of 
tradition,  and  forms  prejudices  which  cannot  be  conquered  by 
the  common  battery  of  arguments,  but  require  the  patient  in- 
sinuation and  development  of  new  and  true  principles, — pre- 
judices which  must  be  won,  not  by  the  coarse  opposition  of 
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rival  toasts  and  convivial  rhetoric,  but  by  the  magnet  of  ex- 
ample and  stimulants  of  appeals  to  conscience. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  analyse  the  signification  of  this 
toast ;  for  though  such  discussion  may  not  lead  us  straight  to 
any  determination,  yet  the  vacillation  of  knowledge,  and  the 
alternations  of  a  mind  that  has  weighed  both  sides  of  an  argu- 
ment, are  both  wiser  and  more  tolerant  than  the  dogmatism 
and  narrow-minded  self-assertion  of  ignorance.  The  ignorant 
man's  conclusion  may  be  right,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  stu- 
dent, who  in  the  course  of  his  argument  is  sometimes  swayed 
to  one  side,  sometimes  to  another,  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
Yet,  after  all,  one  is  the  conclusion  of  ignorance,  the  other 
of  knowledge ;  and  the  wrong  conclusion  of  the  student  is 
much  nearer  to  wisdom  than  the  right  conclusion  of  the 
ignorant. 

When  we  toast  the  Pope,  we  have  either  a  personal  or  a 
public  and  official  meaning.  If  we  toast  the  office  of  Pope, 
it  is  either  in  a  religious  or  political  sense.  If  we  mean  the 
toast  to  be  a  political  one,  our  objection  to  it  as  a  religious 
toast  falls  to  the  ground ;  but  not  without  still  graver  objec- 
tions against  it.  Toasts,  like  all  other  manifestations  of  opin- 
ion, are  either  objective  or  subjective — objective,  when  we  in- 
tend to  express  our  admiration  of  a  thing,  an  institution,  or  a 
person,  quite  independently  of  our  connection  with  it ;  sub- 
jective, when  the  thing  spoken  of  is  only  a  symbol  of  our  state 
of  mind,  a  test  of  our  party  feeling,  a  declaration  of  our  own 
thought.  As  a  subjective  political  toast,  "the  Pope"  is  only 
a  badge  of  party,  a  challenge  to  Protestants,  an  intended  in- 
sult to  their  prejudices,  a  military  banner  displayed  to  mock 
their  threats  and  to  show  our  contempt  for  their  power.  As 
such,  it  has  no  more  sense  than  trailing  our  coat-tails  through 
Donnybrook,  and  inviting  any  gentleman  to  tread  on  them 
at  his  peril. 

As  an  objective  political  toast,  the  Pope's  health  can  only 
mean  an  admiration  of  his  government  in  his  own  states,  or  an 
affirmation  of  his  right  over  other  countries,  and  an  aspiration 
that  he  may  soon  have  his  rights.  The  first  sense  is  one  about 
which  Catholics  are  not,  and  need  not  be,  agreed.  There  are 
among  us  those  who,  like  Mr.  Maguire,  can  see  nothing  but 
wisdom  in  the  organisation  of  the  government  of  the  Roman 
states;  nothing  but  prosperity  in  their  development;  nothing 
but  peace  and  safety  in  their  prospects.  But  all  Catholics  do 
not,  and,  what  is  more,  are  not.  bound  as  Catholics  to  take  this 
view.  And,  in  fact,  most  English  Catholics,  accustomed  to 
English  freedom,  do  not  approve  of  the  continental  regime, 
common  to  Rome  with  most  other  continental  states.  Most 
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of  us  are  far  frdm  thinking  the  Roman  government  as  good 
as  our  own.     If  we  defend  the  government,  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people ;  as  the  friends  of  Louis  Napoleon  de- 
fend his  tyranny  by  maintaining  that  all  Frenchmen  are  half 
tigers,  half  monkeys,  and  must  be  treated  as  such.     So  we 
defend  the  Italian  governments  at  the  expense  of  the  honour 
and  good  sense  of  the  Italians ;  we  say  it  is  good  enough  for 
them,  or  as  good  as  they  will  permit  to  exist.      We  declare 
them  to  be  unfit  for  self-government,  unable  to  appreciate  or 
preserve  freedom.     Therefore  we  can  scarcely  insist  on  drink- 
ing the  Pope's  health  with  this  meaning.    Neither  can  we  mean 
the  toast  as  an  affirmation  of  his  political  rights  over  other 
states,  or  an  aspiration  that  he  may  speedily  recover  them. 
The  Pope's  political  rights  over  princes  were  voluntarily  ceded 
to  him  by  the  princes  themselves,  and  afterwards  retracted. 
He  was  by  European  consent  the  arbiter  of  national  disputes, 
and  the  judge  of  international  quarrels.     His  rights,  which 
were  never  very  secure  or  firm,  were  afterwards  completely 
reversed  by  the  act  of  the  representatives  of  those  who  had 
ceded  them.    Princes  would  no  longer  submit  to  his  decision  ; 
so  they  had  to  cede  to  revolution  and  the  block.    Despot- 
isms, which  refused  to  be  tempered  by  papal  remonstrance, 
are  tempered  by  assassination :    imprisonment,   banishment, 
and  the  scaifold  have  taken  the  place  of  the  penances  which 
Popes  used  to  impose.     Princes  have  renounced  his  fatherly 
rod,  and  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  people.   We  do  not 
pronounce   any  opinion  on  this  change  ;   it  is  a  fact  of  the 
age;   politically  the  Pope  has  no  rights  out  of  the  Roman 
state :  if  we  assert  he  has,  we  assert  what  is  notoriously  false  ; 
if  we  hope  he  may  have,  we  set  up  our  wishes  against  the 
emphatic  voice  of  history.    Our  only  sensible  plan  is,  to  accept 
the  situation,  and  make  the  best  of  it.    "  The  Pope,"  says  Dr. 
Brownson,  "as  temporal  prince,  has  no  more  authority  over 
me  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria."    It  is  a  fact ;  and  all  proof 
that  he  once  claimed  such  authority,  that  he  gave  away  Ire- 
land, that  he  deposed  and  restored  John,  and  offered  Philip  II. 
the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  is  too  little  to  show  that  the  authority 
either  exists  or  can   be  claimed  now.     Besides,  do  not  the 
majority  of  our  clergy,  and  all  our  lawyers  and  public  men, 
abjure  this  doctrine  solemnly  on  oath  ?     We  have  no  right  to 
assert  it  in  their  presence  by  toasts,  and  thus  to  involve  them 
in  the  suspicion  of  insincerity,  even  if  we  are  weak  enough  to 
make  ourselves  the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  a  departed  doc- 
trine in  private  assemblies,  where  none  but  men  of  like  opi- 
nions congregate.     As  a  political  manifesto,  then,  the  toast  of 
the  Pope's  health  is  senseless,  except  we  mean  it  as  a  party 
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watchword ;  and  then  it  only  ceases  to  be  senseless  to  become 
offensive, — offensive,  as  making  what  should  be  the  symbol  of 
peace  into  the  shibboleth  of  war ;  and  offensive,  as  dragging 
into  party-questions  a  person  who,  as  the  common  father  of 
the  faithful,  should  be  above  all  party. 

To  toast  the  Pope  with  an  intention  purely  personal,  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  practice  in  this  country.  But  in  1846 
and  1847  the  Italian  and  other  radicals  threw  up  their  caps 
and  shouted  Evviva  Pio  Nono ;  but  could  never  be  induced 
to  cry  out  Evviva  il  Santo  Padre;  because  they  hated  the 
office,  and  loved  the  individual,  and  only  so  long  as  they 
thought  him  the  instrument  of  their  views.  With  us  just  the 
reverse  holds  good.  We  may,  and  in  the  present  case  we  do, 
esteem  and  love  the  man  for  his  virtues ;  but  it  is  always  the 
Pope  whom  we  reverence  and  obey.  But  Protestants,  when 
they  hear  us  first  toasting  "  his  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.," 
and  then  "her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,"  are  naturally  misled 
into  the  idea  that  as  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen  is  personal,  and 
as  they  esteem  not  her  only,  but  her  rule  and  the  whole  con- 
stitution, with  her  at  the  head  of  it,  quite  otherwise  than  they 
esteemed  George  IV.  and  the  same  constitution  and  govern- 
ment when  he  administered  it,  so  we  expend  our  ecclesiastical 
loyalty  on  Pius  IX.  and  his  entourage  of  Cardinals,  ready  at 
the  same  time  to  criticise  and  abuse  Clement  XIV.,  or  Pius 
VII.,  or  Urban  VIII.,  or  the  successor  of  Pius  IX. ;  keeping 
our  affections  for  certain  persons,  certain  measures,  or  certain 
leanings  in  the  papacy,  and  not  for  the  papacy  itself.  If  this 
were  so, — if  we  toasted  Pius  IX.  in  a  way  in  which  we  should 
not  have  toasted  Gregory  XVI., — if  we  spent  our  affections  on 
the  man  Ferretti,  or  Ganganelli,  or  Borghese,  and  not  on  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  and  Vicar  of  Christ, — then  assuredly  we 
should  have  no  right  to  toast  him  before  the  Queen  ;  for  he 
could,  in  that  case,  represent  only  a  line  of  ecclesiastical 
policy,  or  a  philosophical  or  dogmatic  bias,  whereas  the  Queen 
represents  to  us  social  life,  the  safety  of  families,  public  jus- 
tice, civil  freedom,  and  the  defence  of  our  country, —  more 
important  objects  than  the  ebb  and  flow  of  theories  and  the 
changing  lines  of  administration,  even  though  they  affect  the 
organisation  of  the  Church. 

As  we  cannot,  then,  mean  "  the  Pope's  health"  for  a  politi- 
cal or  a  personal  toast,  it  remains  that  we  intend  it  as  a  reli- 
gious toast ;  as  such  it  is  only  just  tolerable,  not  because  our 
chief  veneration  is  not  due  to  him,  but  because  the«toast  is  a 
very  objectionable  mode  of  testifying  that  veneration.  But  if 
the  Pope's  health  is  a  bond-fide  religious  toast,  then  let  us 
consider  what  is  intended  by  it.  It  is  drunk  as  a  method  of 
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manifesting  and  exalting  our  enthusiasm  towards  our  religion, 
and  the  Holy  Father  who  is  the  head  of  it.  It  is  an  article 
of  our  creed  translated  into  the  language  of  our  cups.  So 
far  as  it  is  a  mere  confession  of  faith,  it  is  superfluous ;  be- 
cause as  a  religious  toast  it  can  only  be  drunk  in  exclusively 
Catholic  assemblies,  where  the  fact  of  being  present  is  quite 
as  good  a  general  profession  of  the  same  dogma.  So  far  as 
it  is  an  instrument  of  exalting  our  feelings  and  drawing  out 
our  enthusiasm  for  our  faith,  let  us  consider  whether  the 
peculiar  kind  of  enthusiasm  brought  out  is  not  rather  fitted 
for  muscular  religion  than  for  Christianity ;  whether  it  is  not 
rather  the  flushed  face,  the  quickened  pulse,  and  excited 
brain  of  the  dancing  dervish,  or  the  bacchanalian,  than  the 
sober  resolution  of  the  Catholic.  But  again,  the  place  that 
the  Pope's  health  occupies  in  the  series  of  toasts  has  a  reli- 
gious significance  ;  it  testifies  to  our  belief  that  the  pontificate 
is  over  the  regale,  and  serves  as  a  protest  against  all  lax 
Catholics  who  disbelieve  that  truth.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  then 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  wash 
our  dirty  linen  en  famille,  and  to  avoid  discussing  our  own 
differences  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to  gain  the  attention  and  to 
invite  the  partisanship  of  those  without.  To  drink  the  Pope's 
health  first  is  our  way  of  attaining  the  politico-religious  ob- 
ject of  putting  lax  Catholics  to  shame.  Surely  we  could 
find  some  other  way  of  paying  this  delicate  -compliment  to 
our  own  brethren  (who,  mistaken  as  they  are,  are  still  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church),  without  bringing  down  on  ourselves 
the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  who  mistake 
our  intention,  and  take  that  for  a  political  manifesto,  directed 
against  themselves,  which  we,  it  appears,  only  mean  for  a 
religious  protest  against  some  of  our  fellow-Catholics. 

Still  it  remains  that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  we  ought 
on  all  public  occasions  to  make  profession  of  our  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  Father,  and  to  testify  our  enthusiasm  towards  him 
in  a  way  at  least  as  remarkable  as  that  in  which  we  testify 
our  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  our  veneration  for  the  lord-mayor, 
or  our  enthusiasm  for  the  hounds.  And  how  is  this  to  be 
done  but  by  toasting  him  ?  Certainly  the  answer  is  difficult. 
It  might  be  said,  "Why  not  divide  the  sphere  of  religion  from 
that  of  politics  and  life,  and  refuse  to  use  the  same  modes  of 
manifestation  for  the  two  ?  And  it  might  be  replied,  That 
we  cannot  live  two  distinct  lives  in  this  world ;  our  nature 
cannot  be  divided  against  itself;  the  same  feelings  of  love, 
reverence,  and  gratitude,  which  move  us  in  our  earthly  rela- 
tions must  move  us  also  in  our  heavenly  relations.  And  the 
same  feelings  in  both  their  uses  must  be  ministered  to  by 
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the  same  organs :  we  have  not  different  knees  to  kneel  to  the 
Queen  dnd  to  kneel  to  God ;  we  have  not  different  tongues 
to  shout  for  Prince  Albert  and  for  the  Pope  ;  we  imi.>t  be 
content  to  make  the  same  outward  manifestations  in  both 
cases,  leaving  the  intention  to  determine  their  fundamental 
difference. 

Nevertheless,  as  toasts  are  now  considered  a  remnant  of 
barbarism,  and  are  likely  soon  to  be  relinquished  in  well- 
conditioned  public  meetings,  as  they  are  already  in  private 
society,  might  it  not  be  better  to  loosen  the  cords  that  unite 
them  with  our  religious  feelings,  and  find  some  other  way  of 
expressing  them  ?     We  own  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute for  them.    We  suggested  that  the  Pope  might  come  in 
with  the  grace:  as  we  thank  God  for  a  good  dinner,  we  might 
as  well  thank  Him  also  for  having  made  us  Catholics ;  as  we 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  we  might  as  well  pray 
for  the  spread  of  our  religion  and  the  success  of  the  Holy 
Father's  wishes.     The  chairman,  too,  might  make  it  a  rule  to 
say,  that  as  religion  comes  before  politics,  the  Pope  must  come 
before  the  Queen,  if  his  health  is  drunk  at  all ;  but  that  as 
it  would  be  indecent  to  propose  as  a  toast  "  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  See  of  St.  Peter,"  or  "  the  Vicar  of  Christ," 
so  the  name  "  Pope,"  which  is  only  another  word  for  the  same 
thing,  does  not  agree  very  well  with  wine  and  spouting,  and 
is  more  honoured  by  being  simply  mentioned  with  reverence 
than  by  being  roared  out,  even  with  all  the  honours.     But 
if  we  do  still  retain  the  toast,  we  might  try  the  effect  of 
changing  the  mode  of  giving  it.    The  word  "Pope"  has  come 
to  be  disgusting  to  Protestant  Englishmen  ;  they  attach  to  it 
a  mixed  idea,  partly  pretender  to  the  crown,  partly  revolu- 
tionary agitator,  and  the  rest  crafty  upholder,  for  political 
purposes,  of  a  superstition  he  does  not  believe.    Hence,  when 
we  toast  the  Pope,  we  are  traitors ;  when  we  toast  him  before 
the  Queen,  we  are  regicides  and  cannibals.     "  Pope"  means 
in  England  what  "  political  parson"  means  in  America.    "  Holy 
Father,"  "  Vicar  of  Christ,"  "  Successor  of  St.  Peter,"  are 
terms  that  are  not  yet  spoiled ;  if  we  toasted  them,  people 
would  see  more  clearly  that  we  only  intended  to  profess  our 
faith,  and  not  to  insult  the  English  constitution.     The  only 
question   is  for  ourselves,  whether  these  terms  are  not  as 
yet  too  religious  in  sound  to  be  profaned  by  union  with  a 
toast. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  to  retire  altogether,  and  to 
give  up  the  toast  without  any  substitute, — it  might  seem  an 
inglorious  compromise  ;  but  then,  it  is  to.be  remembered  that 
compromises,  even  in  religion,  are  of  continual  occurrence. 
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Every  concordat  is  a  compromise ;  the  excommunication  of 
every  one  that  attempts  to  convert  a  Mahometan  in  Syria  is 
a  compromise ;  every  concealment,  every  reticence  of  Catho- 
lics under  stress  of  penal  laws,  is  a  compromise ;  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Litany  of  Loretto  from  our  public  worship,  and 
the  making  our  chapels  look  as  much  like  Protestant  places 
of  worship  as  possible,  was  a  compromise  now  happily  no 
longer  needed.  The  Church  is  continually  making  compro- 
mises with  regard  to  the  externals  of  religion,  when  less  harm 
results  from  the  breach  than  from  the  observance  of  certain 
positive  laws.  The  compromise  of  leaving  out  the  toast 
would  be  nothing  as  important  as  this :  we  should  relinquish 
no  principle,  weaken  no  conviction ;  we  should  simply  give 
up  an  irrational  practice,  that  we  adopted  without  considera- 
tion, to  express  a  truth  that  might  be  as  well  expressed  in 
another  way.  Still,  until  another  way  of  expressing  it  is 
invented  and  adopted,  we  are  far  from  deciding  dogmatically 
that  the  toast  should  be  given  up. 


£tterarj>  ^.o  tires, 

The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking :  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the  Senate, 
and  the  Bar.  By  M.  Bautain,  Vicar-General,  and  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Translated  from  the  French.  (London,  Bosworth  and  Har- 
rison.) M.  Bautain's  little  book  of  directions  and  rules  for  cultivating 
the  faculty  of  extempore  speech  is  decidedly  a  good  one,  though  we 
cannot  say  much  for  the  elegance  of  the  translation.  If  needed  for  Pro- 
testants, as  we  suppose  it  is,  from  their  publishing  this  translation, — 
though  extempore  preaching  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  among  them, — 
how  much  more  is  instruction  in  this  most  difficult  art  necessary  among 
us,  where  almost  all  clergymen  are  expected  to  have  some  mastery  over 
it !  Yet,  if  we  will  trust  the  long  experience  of  an  able  observer  and 
teacher,  the  natural  aptitudes  required  for  it  are  so  peculiar,  and  in 
their  combination  so  rare,  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  expect  that  even 
any  large  percentage,  much  less  every  individual,  of  any  given  class 
should  possess  them.  Knowledge  may  be  acquired,  and  the  charity 
which  wishes  to  impart  this  knowledge;  the  laws  of  thinking  may  be 
learned ;  grammar  and  rhetoric  are  more  or  less  within  the  powers  of 
any  one  who  will  really  study  them  and  practise  them.  But  what  shall 
we  say  to  those  natural  dispositions  which  M.  Bautain  declares  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  extempore  orator? — A  lively  sensibility,  that 
is  vividly  excited  by  ideas,  feelings,  or  images,  but  continues  always 
under  the  government  of  the  reason  and  will,  and  never  attains  the  ve- 
hemence which  paralyses  the  expression  through  the  fullness  of  feeling, 
and  by  producing  a  kind  of  intellectual  apathy; — a  keen  intelligence, 
that  reads  clearly  all  that  is  passing  in  our  minds,  and  accounts  for  it, 
and  embodies  it  in  conceptions, — that  knits  well  the  thoughts  into  the 
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proper  order,  and  sees  double  like  Janus,  within  to  the  plan  of  the 
thought,  and  without  to  its  expression  ; — right  reason  or  good  sense, — 
an  element  which  clever  persons  may  lack,  and  which  those  who  wish 
to  appear  clever  generally  do  lack  ;  for  the  spa-modic  endeavour  to 
look  at  things  from  an  original  point  of  view  obstructs  the  power  of 
looking  at  them  in  a  right  light,  in  their  true  meanings  and  natural  bear- 
ings ; — readiness  of  irnugination,  that  clothes  our  abstrusest  thoughts  in 
raiment,  and  renders  them  visible;  that  paints  before  our  eyes  the  plan 
we  have  to  follow  ;  that  enables  us  suddenly  to  represent  to  ourselves 
what  we  wish  to  express  to  others  when  a  new  thought  arises,  or  an  image 
germinates  like  a  flower  in  the  heat  of  speaking.  It  requires  quickness 
and  clearness ;  to  have  to  go  over  your  ground  again,  or  to  grope  for 
your  words  while  speaking,  is,  says  M.  Bautain,  as  bad  as  braying  like 
a  donkey.  Then  there  must  be  firmness  and  decision  of  will ;  courage 
to  face  the  thousand  upturned  critical  eyes,  the  ominous  silence:  not 
simply  courage,  but  even  rashness  is  wanted.  Then  there  must  be  an 
expansiveness  of  character;  there  must  be  a  thirst  for  expounding,  a 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  communicating  to  others  what  you  have  re- 
ceived :  and  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  into  an  impertinent  levity 
of  mind,  or  a  boring  didactic  sense  of  duty,  or  a  venturesome  superfi- 
cial facility  of  pouring  out  thought.  Lastly,  the  list  of  natural  require- 
ments is'ciosed  with  an  instinctive  or  natural  gift  of  speaking.  "  There 
are  men,"  says  the  abbe,  "  organised  to  speak  well,  as  there  are  birds 
organised  to  sing  well ;"  without  this  gift  of  nature  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  be  an  orator. 

And  all  these  qualities  must  not  only  be  in  the  mind,  but  they  must 
be  trained  to  flash  out  their  electrical  sparks  on  the  instant.  While  you 
are  in  the  rush  of  speaking,  a  doubtful  phrase  coming  into  the  mouth  is 
to  be  discarded, — an  ambitious  pretentious  expression  to  be  avoided, — a 
trite  truism  to  be  excluded, — a  sentence  boldly  opened  to  be  finished 
you  cannot  guess  how  ;  while  you  are  finishing  one  period,  your  thoughts 
must  be  trained  to  have  got  the  next  all  ready  for  you  to  utter.  Here 
is  enough  to  make  you  giddy  to  think  of, — to  despair  of  doing  it  even 
with  time  for  reflection  ;  and  all  this  is  to  be  done  on  the  instant,  with 
certainty  and  decision,  and  spontaneously,  without  too  much  apparent 
labour. 

Persons  who  have  not  these  gifts,  M.  Bautain  advises  to  avoid  ex- 
tempore discourses,  and  to  speak  at  least  from  notes  ;  perhaps  to  write 
what  they  have  to  say  and  learn  it  off,  as  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Massillon 
did  ;  or  even  to  read  from  their  manuscripts. 

The  second  part  has  more  to  do  with  the  speech  and  its  preparation 
and  utterance, — its  divisions,  plan,  conception,  arrangement,  character; 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  bodily  preliminaries  to  speaking;  the  mode 
of  bringing  forward  the  different  members  of  the  discourse,  and  the 
economy  of  effect.  "Speaking,"  says  the  abbe,  with  great  simplicity, 
"  is  a  kind  of  child-bearing  in  public,  of  which  the  speaker  feels  all  the 
effort  and  all  the  pain ;  and  in  which  he  is  assisted  and  supported  by 
the  sympathy  of  his  hearers,  who  witness  with  lively  interest  this  la- 
bour of  mental  life,  and  who  receive  with  pleasure  this  bantling  of 
thought." 

Le  Christ  et  les  Antechrists,  dans  les  Ecritures,  VHistoire  et  la  Con- 
science. Par  V.  Decbamps,  C.SS.R.  (Paris  and  Tournai,  Casterman.) 
What  an  admirable  title  for  a  book  !  is  a  remark  that  every  one  who  has 
seen  the  announcement  of  F.  Dechamps'  last  work  must  have  made  to  him- 
self; and  the  execution,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is  no  less  admirable.  But 
the  range  of  the  work  does  not  quite  correspond  to  the  implied  promise 
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oi'  its  title ;  F.  Dechamps  writes  more  or  less  with  reference  to  a  coterie. 
As  Mgr.  Malou,  the  Bishop  of  Bruges  (of  whose  very  valuable  confuta- 
tion of  Protestantism  Mr.  Dolman  lias  published  a  translation  executed 
by  Mr.  Maclaurin),  writes  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  the  unscrupulous  Pro- 
testant propaganda,  which,  like  the  English  societies  for  making  prose- 
lytes of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  is  just  now  in  a  state  of  feverish  ac- 
tivity in  Belgium  ;  so  does  M.  Deehamps,  the  court  confessor,  write 
with  an  eye  to  the  freethinkers  and  liberalised  philosophers  with  whom 
he  converses  in  the  court  circles;  here,  as  in  his  former  work,  Le  libre 
E.ramen,  he  continually  revolves  round  one  truth,  that  the  Catholic  de- 
monstration of  Christianity  is  not  historical,  not  argumentative,  not  a 
question  of  this  or  that  doctrine,  but  an  intuition  of  the  Church,  the 
one  Church,  as  now  dominating  over  all  other  religions.  He  quotes 
many  passages  of  St.  Augustine,  who  over  and  over  again  says,  that  as 
the  apostles  saw  the  Head  (Christ),  and  believed  the  body  (the  Church), 
so  we  see  the  body,  and  believe  the  Head. 

The  text  which  (in  the  Appendix  at  least)  makes  most  frequent  ap- 
pearance is  another  of  the  same  father  :  "  I  would  not  believe  the  Gos- 
pel unless  the  Church  determined  me  to  do  so."  The  Church  is  "the 
perpetual  miracle ;"  she  constitutes  that  state  of  religion  which,  as  Pas- 
cal says,  ought  to  be  always  capable  of  affording  proof  of  its  truth ;  hers 
is  that  "  Catholic  unity,"  of  which,  as  Mbhler  says,  our  Lord  spoke  to 
His  Father  as  the  permanent  proof  of  His  mission.  This,  in  the  opinion 
of  F.  Dechamps,  is  the  grand  proof  that  should  be  inculcated  in  the 
theologioal  course,  instead  of  the  abstract  technical  a-priori  views  drawn 
from  the  necessity  of  nature,  the  probability  of  the  necessity  having 
been  provided  for,  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  its  adaptation  to 
our  nature,  and  the  like,  where  abstraction  is  made  of  all  reference  to 
the  corporate  notion  of  our  religion,  to  the  Church  as  a  great  object,  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,  and  commanding  the  plains. 

We  have  been  asked  whether  the  book  appears  to  us  to  be  in  any 
special  way  adapted  to  the  present  modes  of  thought  in  England,  or  cal- 
culated to  exert  any  influence  upon  them  :  we  must  candidly  own  that 
it  doos  not.  The  Protestant  majority  of  the  nation  is  more  amenable  to 
the  criticism  of  Mgr.  Malou;  while  the  freethinking  portion  is  too  im- 
mersed in  its  materialism,  or  in  the  extreme  of  rationalism,  to  listen  to 
what  it  would  call,  without  examining  it,  a  professional  defence  of  a  pro- 
fessional religion.  It  requires  a  man  versed  in  English  modes  of  thought 
to  write  for  Englishmen. 

Memoire  sur  les  Analogies  des  Langues  Flamande,  Allemande,  et  An- 
glaise, — Memoir  on  the  Analogies  of  the  Flemish,  German,  and  English 
Languages.  By  E.  J.  Delfortrie,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louvain :  in  the  Memoires  couronnees  of  the  Academie  Royale 
de  Beljiique,  vol.  xxix.  There  was  a  time  when  the  same  language  was 
spoken  on  our  Eastern  coasts  and  among  the  Dunes  of  West  Flanders; 
when  English  missionaries  could  cross  over  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  yet  heathen  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries,  without  the  pre- 
liminary study  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Since  then  our  languages  have 
branched  asunder;  but  both  in  the  vocabularies  and  in  the  structure  of 
the  tongues  a  family  likeness  still  exists,  witnessing  to  former  unity, 
and  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  the  cognate  language.  M.  Delfortrie 
hits  done  much  to  reduce  the  divergences  to  system,  by  invrstiLriiiing  the 
rules  for  the  changes  of  the  severalietters.  He  also  gives  two  Glossaries, 
one  of  ancient  Flemish,  and  another  of  old  English  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
illustrated  by  many  quotations  from  the  old  literature  of  the  respective 
nations.  These  Glossaries  are  full  of  materials  for  interesting  thought, 
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The  primitive  derivation  of  words  gives  a  great  insight  into  the  moral 
and  intellectual  state  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  that  derivation ;  the 
words  common  to  several  cognate  languages  show  to  what  extent  civil- 
isation had  progressed  in  the  common  stock  of  the  different  peoples 
before  they  separated.  Comparative  study  of  languages  thus  enables  us 
to  arrive  at  more  certain  data  concerning  the  primitive  history  of  our 
race  than  any  other  line  of  investigation  can  do.  There  is  a  simplicity 
about  the  nomenclature  of  our  common  ancestors  that  is  very  striking. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  English  head,  Flemish  lioofd,  German  ftaupt,  — 
we  see  no  trace  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  till  we  recur  to  the  old 
spelling — old  English  heved  or  heafod ;  old  Flemish  hovcd ;  old  German 
hobid  or  houbet;  and  we  can  at  once  connect  it  with  the  verb  to  heave, 
the  os  sublime  of  man,  which  is  not  cast  down  to  the  earth  like  a  beast's, 
but  lifted  or  heaved  up  to  the  sky  :  from  the  same  verb  the  sky  itself  is 
called  heaven  (as  from  the  verb  to  lift  it  is  called  the  lift  or  loft  in  old 
English);  and  a  thing  that  requires  energy  to  lift  is  called  heavy. 

Again,  the  word  ordeal,  in  Flemish  oordael,  literally  ear-dealing,  dis- 
tribution after  audience,  or  judgment,  is  interesting  historically  as  in- 
dicating a  higher  state  of  civilisation  when  the  word  was  coined  than 
when  the  barbarous  water-ordeals  or  fire-ordeals  were  brought  into  use. 

Another  interesting  fact,  which  throws  some  light  on  the  original 
status  of  woman  among  our  ancestors,  is  the  fact  that  both  man  and 
woman  were  known  by  the  same  name,  and  only  distinguished  by  their 
characteristic  occupations  or  instruments, — man  and  woman  in  the  ear- 
liest language  of  our  ancestors  is  wasp-man  and  wyf-man;  the  man  who 
carries  weapons  and  the  man  who  weaves ;  or  swerd-man  and  spille- 
nian,  sword-man  and  spindle-man.  It  is  wonderful  how  the  whole  idea 
of  the  difference  of  the  sexes,  not  only  in  the  Teutonic  tongues,  but  also 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  connected  with  the  two  fundamental  ideas  of  war 
and  weaving.  Wer  is  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  Flemish  for  man,  vair  is 
Gothic,  vir  Latin  ;  wered-folces  and  wifa  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  men  and 
women.  From  this  word  every  thing  manly,  real,  excellent,  receives 
its  name ;  werre,  war,  the  great  employment  of  the  rnan  ;  guerre  in 
French,  guerra  in  Italian  ;  wehr,  bulwark  or  defence,  in  German  ;  werry 
old  English  for  worry  ;  ward  or  guard;  to  ware  or  beware ;  to  wear  or 
endure,  whence  weary;  to  wrestle,  in  old  Flemish  worstelen.  Then  to  go 
to  another  idea ;  as  from  vir  comes  virtus  ;  so  from  wer  comes  weortha, 
worth,  worthy  ;  and  by  change  of  the  v  or  w  into  the  cognate/*,  all  the 
words  like  f ore,  first,  furst  (as  verboden  becomes  ftrrbidden}— in  Latin 
we  find  the  same  change  infortis,  and  force  ;  vis  vires  is  a  similar  word, 
as  is  also  the  French  verve,  or  nerve.  And  not  only  is  the  syllable  wer 
the  symbol  of  moral  and  physical  virtue,  but  of  all  intellectual  good  to 
boot.  Thus,  as  in  Latin  we  have  veritas  for  truth,  so  in  German  we 
have  wahr,  wahrheit.  As  in  Latin  verbum,  so  in  English  word ;  and  the 
Teutonic  verb  substantive  warden,  a  part  of  which  we  retain  in  the  im- 
perfect '  they  were,'  to  signify  real  true  subsistence  ;  analogous  to  this  is 
the  word  werk  or  work,  for  labour. 

Wei-  also  signified  top  ;  thus  we  have  in  old  Flemish  wervel  or 
werveltop,  the  top  of  the  head,  in  German  wirbel;  with  this  we  may 
compare  the  Latin  vertex ;  and  as  vertex  is  close  to  the  verb  verto,  I 
turn,  so  is  wervel  close  to  the  verb  wervelen,  to  whirl  or  turn — either  from 
the  roundness  or  motion  of  the  head  on  its  axis,  or  because  all  active 
motion  is  an  attribute  of  the  wer,  like  werk,  and  werfen,  to  cast  or 
throw. 

Through  this  last  verb  we  may  trace  a  male  element  even  in  the  espe- 
cially feminine  occupation  of  weaving:  the  warp  is  the  thrown  thread, 
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from  werfen ;  the  woof  is  the  woven  thread,  that  receives  the  warp. 
Woman,  as  we  said  before,  received  her  denomination  with  our  ances- 
tors from  her  trade ;  as  Chaucer  says, 

"  Deceit,  weeping,  spinning,  God  hath  give 
To  women  kyndelie,  while  they  may  live." 

Canterbury  Tales,  5983. 

Yes,  the  kindly  or  natural  differentia  of  woman,  according  to  bur  fore- 
fathers, was  her  weaving  or  spinning ;  from  weave  comes  weed,  web,  or 
woven,  weib,  wife;  woven,  iconf,  womb(l),  woman;  similarly  the  widely 
spread  word  for  woman,  quens  (Goth.),  quen  (Anglo-Saxon),  quean  and 
wench  (English),  is  shown  by  the  analogous  French  word  quenouille,  a 
distaff,  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  female  occupation :  these 
words  remind  us  of  the  Greek  yvvf],  gun6  or  gyne,  a  woman,  in  Sanscrit 
yoni ;  with  this  again  we  compare  the  Latin  cunce,  a  cradle,  which  by 
some  of  its  derivatives  is  shown  to  be  fundamentally  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  female  sex,  and  which  in  composition  changes  the  cu  into 
qui,  so  as  to  come  near  the  Teutonic  quean  or  quens,  which  we  before 
showed  to  be  connected  with  the  idea  of  spinning.  We  might  trace  the 
ramifications  of  these  words  much  farther ;  but  the  full  discussion  of  them 
would  lead  us  into  an  argument  hardly  suitable  to  our  pages. 

The  farther  we  go  back  in  English  the  nearer  it  becomes  to  Flemish  ; 
insomuch  that  passages  of  Chaucer,  and  even  here  and  there  a  phrase  of 
Shakespeare,  are  more  intelligible  to  the  Fleming  than  to  the  English- 
man. If  Hamlet  challenges  Laertes  to  "  drink  up  esil"  (the  old  English 
for  vinegar),  the  inhabitants  of  Ypres  still  call  vinegar  gezil.  If  the  dead 
Ophelia  is  allowed  "  her  virgin  crants,"  Germans  and  Flemings  still 
call  the  garland  krantz  and  krans ;  the  name  Rosencrantz  in  the  same 
play,  though  pure  German,  seems  to  have  been  English  also  in  Shake- 
speare's day.  When  Spenser  says,  "  he  doth  wonforeby  a  fountain,"  it 
is  not  "  he  dwells  hard  by  a  fountain,"  as  our  Dictionaries  say,  but  it 
is  the  Flemish  voorby,  German  vorbei,  beyond. 

Some  of  Chaucer's  phraseology  is  now  good  Flemish  but  bad  English. 
"  Wete  ye  what?"  in  Flemish  "  Weet  je  wat?"— "  Al  had  ye,"  if  you 
had,  in  Flemish  "Al  hadt  gy" — "  Had  lever  gon  eten" — "Then  gan  he 
wonder  loud  to  laughen" — "Thus  starf  Hercules" — "Thou  canst  not 
winnen  thy  cost" — "  Al  so  sicker"  (so  surely) — "  Dronke  as  a  maus" — 
"  He  hath  don  make" — "  Til  that  mine  herte  sterve,"  only  want  a  little 
alteration  in  the  spelling  to  be  modern  Flemish,  but  want  translation  to 
make  them  modern  English. 

M.  Delfortrie's  memoir  was  written  for  a  prize,  in  a  few  months, 
and  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  is  neither  complete  nor  free  from 
errors;  but  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  English,  and 
suggests  much  more  than  it  utters. 

New  Pictures  and  Old  Panels.  By  Dr.  Doran.  (London,  Richard 
Bentley.)  As  long  as  Dr.  Doran  contented  himself  with  pouring  forth 
to  an  amused  public  the  contents  of  his  multifarious  note-books,  the 
public,  not  able  to  imagine  but  that  something  of  what  they  read  was 
his,  took  him  for  a  clever  fellow  ;  and  the  poor  animal,  hearing  himself 
so  much  admired  for  the  lion-skin  that  he  wore,  has  at  length  been  in- 
duced to  roar  from  his  own  lungs ;  and  the  roar,  alas,  proves  to  be  only 
a  bray.  In  this  book  the  author  undertakes  to  show  us  portraits  of  Dr. 
Dodd,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Mrs.  Bellamy,  John  Wesley,  and  other  wor- 
thies of  that  period,  who,  instead  of  developing  themselves  on  his  can- 
vas in  a  lifelike  way,  step  forward  one  after  the  other,  and,  with  a  kind 
of  ballet-dancer's  anxiety  to  make  themselves  comprehensible,  tell  us 
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who  they  are,  what  are  their  ruling  motives,  and  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  as  they  would  in  a  school-girl's  melodrama.  Dr.  Doran  does  not 
know  what  reserve  and  economy  of  speech  mean  ;  he  has  yet  to  ponder 
on  the  truth  that  words  are  meant  and  are  used  to  hide  thought  even 
more  than  to  display  it.  True  art  unfolds  character  through  the  per- 
petual instinctive  endeavour  of  the  interlocutors  to  conceal  or  modify  it, 
by  only  uttering  so  much  as  is  convenient.  Clownish  art  brings  it- 
persons  forward,  and  makes  them  say  bluntly,  "  I  am  moonshine,"- 
"  I  am  wall."  Dr.  Doran's  art  is  mere  clownery,  his  shallou  IK  <s 
prodigious,  and  his  misrepresentations  of  sacred  things  that  he  does  not 
understand  impudent. 

Another  Ward  to  the  Goths.  By  One  of  Themselves.  (London,  Burns 
and  Lambert.)  This  little  pamphlet  is  scarcely  addressed  to  the  Goths, 
but  rather  to  the  author  of  the  exceedingly  witty  squib  against  the  in- 
troduction of  Gothic  into  Ireland,  which  appeared  some  thirteen  months 
aejo,  with  the  title  of  A  Word  to  the  Goths.  To  have  left  so  smart  a 
blow  so  lon»  unrevenged  argues  an  unwonted  apathy  in  that  usually 
sensitive  body  which  it  smote,  —  an  apathy  that  The  Rambler  had  not 
the  luck  to  experience  when  it  said  its  say  against  their  pet  theory. 
But,  late  or  early,  here  we  have  the  answer,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
when  it  is  no  answer  at  all.  The  writer  complained  of  what  Gothic 
had  done;  the  reply  denies  that  Gothic  need  do  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
"  You  have  imprisoned  priests  in  dungeons,  built  churches  where  no 
one  can  catch  the  preacher  hut  every  one  can  catch  a  cold,  set  "grim 
gurgoyles  to  grimace  at  the  congregation,  and*walled  up  all  the  accesses 
of  light."  And  the  reply  is,  "  Read  Mr.  Scott's  book,  and  you  will  see 
that  Gothic  architecture  need  do  none  of  these  things."  This,  we  sub- 
mit, is  begging  the  question.  The  writer  of  the  Word  to  the  Goths  com- 
plains, justly  and  whimsically,  of  the  inconveniences  he  is  put  to  by 
Gothic  architecture  as  actually  developed.  He  makes  no  pretences  to 
be  an  architect:  evidently  a  literary  man  of  rarest  ability,  he  only  de- 
mands the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life, — light,  warmth,  shelter,  eco- 
nomy of  stairs  and  distances  in  a  house:  he  has  been  victimised  by 
Gothic  architects,  has  been  rebuked  by  them  as  unwilling  to  mortify 
his  fleshly  lusts  for  the  sake  of  religion ;  so  he  turns  and  tears  their 
flimsy  arguments  to  rags,  and  shows  that  Gothic  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion,  and  that,  if  they  come  to  that  argument,  Rome  is  against  them. 
He  protests  against  the  exclusive,  narrow-minded,  and  tyrannical  dog- 
matism of  the  Goths,  not  against  the  freedom  of  every  one  to  use  what 
architecture  he  thinks  proper.  The  fact  that  strikes  him  is,  that  hitherto 
no  Catholic  Gothic  architect  has  arisen  who  has  not  spoiled  his  design, 
or  his  plan,  or  his  accessories,  by  the  stiffness  of  his  conventionalism,  the 
dryness  of  his  antiquarianism,  or  his  crazy  obstinacy.  It  was  not  the 
writer's  business  to  look  whether  Gothic  could  be  developed  in  another 
direction  :  he  had  not  to  build,  but  to  live  in  houses  when  built.  None 
had  been  built  to  his  taste ;  and  he  told  the  Goths  so,  in  winged  words 
pointed  with  steel.  The  reply  admits  the  complaint,  promises  amend- 
ment for  the  future,  and  refers  us  to  Mr.  Scott.  When  that  gentleman 
has  built  his  Foreign  Office,  we  shall  see  whether  he  can  verify  his  pro- 
mises. Hitherto  facts  are  with  the  complainant;  the  respondent's  plea 
is  "  not  guilty,  and  won't  do  it  again."  Apart  from  the  question  of 
their  point  in  the  present  ca«e,  the  respondent's  principles  are  liberal 
and  wi<e,  and  perfectly  tenable.  But  the  Goths  must  for  some  time  to 
come  bear  the  growls  and  the  grumbles  of  the  afflicted  ones,  whom  their 
previous  puritanism  has  made  uncomfortable  for  the  term  of  their  natu- 
ral lives.  An  inconvenient  house  is  like  a  bad  book;  it  keeps  doing  its 
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mischief  after  the  architect  has  repented  of  his  sins  and  has  reformed 
his  principles.  Litera  scripta  manet ;  and  walls,  unfortunately,  stand  as 
they  were  built. 

Christianity  in  China:  a  Fragment.  By  T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Esq. 
(London,  Longmans.)  This  is  only  the  first  chapter  of  a  forthcoming 
Contrast  of  the  action  and  results  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  to 
the  heathen.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  "opening  up"  of  the  vast 
Chinese  empire,  we  have  been  favoured  by  most  of  the  Protestant  jour- 
nals with  vividly  rose-coloured  accounts  of  what  their  missionaries  are 
going  to  do  in  their  new  h'eld,  with  multitudinous  enumerations  of  yet 
unhatched  broods  of  converts,  and  with  calculations  of  the  mighty  effect 
that  their  preaching  will  have,  founded  chiefly  on  the  very  insignificant 
results  it  has  hitherto  produced.  "A  man  is  the  son  of  his  works," 
said  the  Spanish  proverb,  long  before  Mr.  Carlyle.  "  The  glory  of 
Protestant  missions  is  the  offspring  of  their  dishonour  and  contempt," 
is  the  contrary  principle  on  which  most  of  these  arguments  should  be 
founded.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  discussion  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest ;  one  that  has,  in  fact,  deeply  interested  the  British  public,  and 
induced  them  to  furnish  large  sums  of  money  to  their  much-promising 
missionaries.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  a  picture  like  this  of  Mr.  Mar- 
shall's can  be  put  before  them.  It  is  a  statement  that  appeals  to  mer- 
cantile common  sense,  to  a  gentleman's  feeling  of  honour,  and  to  religious 
understanding  in  an  equal  degree.  It  asks,  are  those  persons  worth 
supporting  who  at  so  vast  an  expense  do  so  little,  and  that  little  so 
badly ;  who  have  hitherto  behaved  in  so  dastardly  and  discreditable  a 
way  ;  and  whose  religion  consists  chiefly  in  railing  at  what  they  do  not 
comprehend,  and  in  exhibiting  the  amenities  of  connubial  bliss?  On 
the  contrary,  have  not  the  Catholics  succeeded  in  China,  where  there 
are  yet  upwards  of  a  million  native  professors  of  our  religion, — where 
each  year  has  witnessed  persecutions  and  martyrdoms  borne  with  the 
fortitude  of  primitive  Christians, — and  where  the  annual  successes  of 
our  missionaries  are  so  great?  Mr.  Marshall's  Fragment  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Chinese  missions  down  to  1773;  then  comes  a  most  amusing 
history  of  the  Protestant  missions,  in  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  chief 
missionaries,  from  Dr.  Morrison,  "  the  first  herald  of  the  Gospel"  in 
China,  to  Mr.  Gutzlaff;  with  an  account  of  their  doings,  exclusively 
from  Protestant  sources.  The  author  then  returns  to  the  recent  Catholic 
efforts ;  and  concludes  with  the  recent  Protestant  attempts,  and  some 
judicious  remarks  on  the  future  prospects  of  both  sides.  The  subject  is 
one  of  prime  interest  and  importance ;  and,  to  judge  by  this  first  chapter, 
the  whole  work  will  exhibit  a  fullness  of  research  which  will  render  it 
the  best  extant  on  the  subject.  On  this  account  we  lament  certain 
blemishes  in  the  construction  of  the  work:  first,  it  reads  more  like  the 
work  of  a  reviewer  than  that  of  an  historian ;  secondly,  it  seems  thrown 
together  with  great  haste ;  and  we  cannot  understand  on  what  principle 
the  text  and  the  notes  are  divided, — why  of  two  facts,  both  equally 
bearing  on  the  question  in  hand,  one  should  appear  in  large  print,  and 
the  other  come  in  as  a  humble  satellite  in  small, — save  that  the  facts  in 
the  notes  were  discovered  after  the  text  had  been  written,  and  that  the 
author  had  not  time  to  incorporate  them.  This  objection  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  it  looks.  Notes  are  very  well  so  long  as  they  only  refer 
to  authorities ;  when  they  are  perpetually  adding  to  or  modifying  the 
text,  they  become  exceedingly  tiresome.  If  you  write  a  classical  book, 
let  some  one  else  half  a  century  hence  edit  and  annotate  you  and  wel- 
come ;  but  as  we  cannot  fancy  Thucydides  writing  notes  to  his  own 
history,  or  Aristotle  an  interlinear  gloss  to  his  own  philosophy,  so  we 
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dislike  a  man  who  must  be  his  own  commentator.  But  this  is  not  the 
ground  of  our  objection  to  Mr.  Marshall,  whose  failings  seem  due  to 
want  of  time.  Next, — though  we  must  own  that  the  occasion  was  irre- 
sistible,— we  are  afraid  that  his  book  will  lose  much  of  the  weight  it 
ought  to  have  with  judicious  Protestants  by  the  comical  way  in  which 
he  shows  up  the  famous  Protestant  mi-sionaries  :  people  don't  read  witii 
pleasure  a  satire  on  themselves,  or  on  the  heroes  of  their  party.  Again, 
we  think  that  Mr.  Marshall  might  fairly  be  asked  to  discuss  the  weight. 
and  trustworthiness  of  hi*  authorities.  He  quotes  a  world  of  mi-ceila- 
neous  Protestant  testimony  to  the  utter  inanity  of  Protestant  missions  in 
China,  which,  with  judicial  people,  will  not  be  accepted  till  they  know 
not  oidy  who  and  what  the  witnesses  are,  but  what  they  said  to  modify 
or  to  contradict  the  statements  quoted.  Lastly,  we  hope  that  in  the 
complete  work  the  results  will  be  collected  into  a  more  statistical  form 
than  they  assume  in  the  pages  of  this  first  chapter. 

We  conclude  with  a  few  miscellaneous  gatherings  that  have  struck 
us.  "All  the  neophytes  were  obliged  by  Father  Hicci  to  make  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  their  faith  composed  hy  themselves,  as  a  condition  of 
their  admission  into  the  Church  ;  a  rule  which  effectually  secured  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  dogmas  of  the  Christian 
faith,"  and  one  which  would  seem  admirably  adapted  for  other  mis- 
sionary countries  also,  where  scandals  sometimes  occur  from  the  defec- 
tive instruction  of  converts  too  hurriedly  received.  Again,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vigorous  picture  of  the  ruin  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  author  says,  "But  the  immutable  justice  of  God  has  re- 
stored them  to  their  place."  \Ve  wish  it  were  so.  They  are  excluded 
from  Pekin,  which  is  of  all  others  "their  place  ;"  and  the  impediment 
comes  from  a  quarter  where  Catholics  would  least  expect  to  find  such  a 
hindrance.  Again,  we  all  know  that  the  Chinese  name  for  us  English 
is  "Western  Devils:"  we  are  told  by  a  Protestant  authority, — H.  C. 
Sirr,  M.A., — that  such  is  "  the  impression  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese  heathens  by  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  being  at  variance 
with  their  preaching,  that  the  common  expressions  made  use  of  with 
reference  to  them  are  lie-preaching  devils."  In  conclusion,  we  heartily 
recommend  Mr.  Marshall's  Fragment  to  our  readers. 

Weeds  and  Wild-Flowers.  By  Lady  Wilkinson.  (London,  John 
Van  Voorst.)  Sermons  in  stones — lectures  in  limpets  !  Will  there  never 
be  an  end  to  this  scientific  twaddle  ?  Can't  we  poke  our  noses  into  a 
sea-side  pool  without  a  moral  reflection,  or  dislodge  an  actinia  without 
finding  a  text  in  its  stomach?  If  we  want  to  gather  a  sprig  of  forget- 
me-not  or  a  daffydowndilly  for  our  buttonhole,  must  we  perforce  be 
plunged  into  a  bottomless  bog  of — your  pardon,  dear  ladies-;— feminine 
theology?  As  we  take  up  this  volume,  we  think,  "What  a  nice  gift- 
book  for  Christmas!"  but  we  glance  at  the  letter-press,  and  discover 
nothing  but  the  old  wearisome  stupid  story.  Lady  Wilkinson  is  mis- 
tress of  a  little  power  of  observation,  a  large  power  of  making  extracts, 
and  a  forty-horse  steam-engine  power  of  sermonising.  The  poets  who 
make  the  flowers  of  the  field  an  excuse  for  not  going  to  church  are  bad 
enough  in  all  conscience ;  but  botanical  ladies  who  make  every  green 
field  a  tabernacle,  every  gate-post  a  pulpit,  and  every  buttercup  an 
occasion  for  an  outpour  of  vapid  sectarian  drivel,  are  ten  times  worse. 
What  business  has  my  lady  to  take  potshots  at  popery  from  under  the 
shelter  of  Diandria  monogynia  ?  It  is  true  her  weapon  is  but  a  pop- 
gun, and  her  pellets  but  paper  ;  nevertheless  her  intention  is  murderous, 
and  if  we  only  scratch  as  the  missile  tickles  our  faces,  it  is  no  fault  of 
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hers,  she  means  in  very  earnest  to  make  dog's-meat  of  us.     But  let  her 
ladyship  speak  for  herself. 

"  ST.  JOHN'S-WORT  (OR  GRASS)  SUTSAN,  TODCH  (OR  TOUCHING) 
LEAVES,  PARK-LEAVES,  GRACE  OF  GOD. 

Fuga  dcemonum,  Hypericum. 

Webh,  Erinllys  or  Eurinlys,  Fendigedi,  Nele,  Ysgol  Grist,  Yagol 
Fair,  Creulys  bendiged,  Dail  y  trwch,  Llys  perfigedd  ;  French,  Mille- 
pertuis ;  German,  Johanniskraut ;  Dutch,  St.  Jans  kruid  ;  Italian, 
Pilatro;  Spanish,  Corazoncillo;  Portuguese,  MVlfurada;  Russian,  Swer- 
oboi.  Linnaean,  Polydelphia,  Polyandria.  Natural,  Hyperiacce,  Hy- 
pericum." 

Well,  to  our  uninstructed  minds  this  torrent  of  synonyms  expresses 
cramp,  colic,  dislocated  ribs,  comminuted  fractures,  and  toothache. 
Not  at  all.  Hear  the  preacheress.  "Painful  are  the  thoughts,  mani- 
fold the  associations,  induced  by  a  consideration  of  this  string  of  names : 
— names  \vhich  bear  us  backward  on  the  stream  of  timn  to  those  days 
of  old,  when  the  human  mind,  groping  in  a  moral  darkness,  was  yet 
unable  to  attain  to  the  truth,  and  substituted  superstition  for  faith. 
Still  there  are  some  who  regret  that  those  '  good  old  times'  are  passed, 
and  would  fain  disbelieve  the  great  advancement  made  by  man  in  virtue 
and  moral  worth,  as  well  as  in  wisdom  and  knowledge.  But  the  high 
standard  of  public  opinion  at  the  present  day,  and  the  happy  union  of 
religious  feeling  with  good  sense,  sufficiently  disprove  that  superiority 
which  has  been  attributed  (by  a  partial  and  borne  view)  to  those  times 
when  men  were  misled  by  idle  traditions  and  foolish  legends,  and  put 
more  trust  in  human  dogmas  and  authorities  than  in  the  pure  and  simple 
precepts  of  religion.  It  was  then  that  the  legitimate  objects  of  faith 
were  hidden  from  the  view  ;  the  lamp  of  religion  burnt  low,  or  her 
candle  was,  by  heartless  ceremonies,  'set  under  a  bushel ;'  and  the  in- 
tellect was  darkened  by  barbarous  fancies  and  credulity." 

Those  who  like  such  trash,  will  find  plenty  of  it ;  but  we  hope  there 
are  many  who  do  not,  and  who  will  lament  with  us  that  Mr.  Van 
Voorst  has  mounted  Lady  Wilkinson's  rushlight  on  a  stick  at  once  so 
elegant  and  so  inappropriate.  We  wish  the  twelve  coloured  engravings 
and  twenty-six  wood-cuts  were  in  better  company.  The  first,  we  are 
told  in  a  foot-note,  are  from  Mrs.  3errington,  "of  Woodland  Castle," 
and  we  congratulate  that  lady  on  a  delicate  and  graceful  pencil.  The 
second  are  also  good  and  characteristic.  They  are  from  the  Diction- 
naire  6lementaire  de  Botanique  of  M.  Emile  Le  Maont.  As  a  contribu- 
tion to  popular  botanical  science  the  book  has  little  value. 

The  Master- Builder's  Plan,  or  the  Principles  of  Organic  Architec- 
ture. By  George  Ogilvie,  M.D.  (London,  Longmans.)  We  have  here 
another  book  addressed  rather  to  the  general  than  the  scientific  reader; 
but  very  different  in  character  from  the  one  we  have  just  deemed  it 
necessary  to  notice  with  some  severity.  The  author  has  brought  forward 
the  homologies  of  animals  as  deduced  from  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
parative anatomists  and  physiologists  with  sufficient  technicality  to  en- 
sure accuracy,  but  without  pedantry  or  stiffness.  His  object  is  to  draw 
attention  to  the  existence  of  a  certain  uniformity  of  organisation  ob- 
servable in  each  primary  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  his  con- 
clusion is  that  God's  "  orderly  method  of  operating  in  nature,  His 
manifestation  of  physical  equity,  as  we  may  call  it,  shadows  out  His 
attributes  of  moral  equity ;  that  is,  holiness  and  justice."  In  this  he 
has  the  authority  ot  the  apostle:  "The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from 
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the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the 
tilings  that  are  made;  His  eternal  power  also  and  divinity."  The 
method  of  the  Scotch  professor  is  it  »ood  one.  lie  n<>e>  shortly  but 
carefully  through  the  leading  types  of  organisiitinn,  tlie  Vertebrate, 
Articulate,  Molluscous,  Radiate,  and  Protozuic,  pointing  out  tlieir  re- 
lations and  modifications;  and  then  devotes  one  chapter  to  his  argument 
that  type  arid  design  MC  coexten-ive  in  organic  nature,  and  another  to 
the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  natural  theology.  He  thus  avoids  the  too 
common  mistake  of  interlarding  scientific  matter  with  moral  reflections; 
und  if  we  cannot  accept  all  his  conclusions,  we  most  willingly  give  him 
credit  for  a  tone  both  reverent  and  devout  in  dealing  with  his  subject. 
For  ourselves,  we  hold  the  science  of  comparative  physiology  in  the 
highest  estimation,  in  dignity  and  interest  second  only  in  the  circle  of 
the  physical  sciences  to  astronomy  itself.  It  is  too  true  that  its  pro- 
fessors have  many  of  them  been  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  dreamy 
pantheism,  or  worse,  as  Dr.  Ogilvie  himself  observes;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  imported  infidelity  to  the  study  of  nature,  not  de- 
duced it  from  their  labours.  We  could  have  wished  that  our  author  had 
chosen  a  more  satisfactory  title  for  his  treatise.  It  is  not  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  in  which  Dr.  Ogilvie  appears  to  use  it,  that  Al- 
mighty God  can  be  likened  to  a  master-builder.  The  builder  uses  ma- 
terials; God  creates  them.  The  builder  elects  and  rejects,  fashions  and 
piles  np  with  weary  labour  and  many  an  error;  the  Omnipotent  wills, 
and  that  which  was  not,  is,  in  all  the  perfection  of  its  nature.  We  do  not 
study  the  marvels  of  the  visible  world  for  proofs  that  God  works  as  man 
works,  only  with  a  better  command  of  material  and  more  skill.  He  who 
can  create  an  atom,  can  create  the  universe  ;  and  we  can  no  more  conceive 
a  limited  power  of  creation  than  a  delegated  one.  It  is  no  cause  of  sur- 
prise to  find  perfection  of  design  in  every  component  portion  of  living 
things  and  the  earth  they  inhabit;  the  marvel  would  be  it'  we  did  not 
find  it.  We  know  it  to  be  there,  and  if  we  fail  in  the  discovery,  it  is 
solely  because  our  hands  disrupt  instead  of  unravelling  the  delicate 
fabric,  the  texture  of  which  our  eyes  are  too  dim  to  trace. 

Notwithstanding  this  objection  to  the  title,  we  cordially  recommend 
Dr.  Ogilvie's  book  to  our  readers,  and  are  glad  to  add  another  name  to 
the  list  of  writers  who  guard  science  from  the  ignorant  sneers  of  those 
who  profess  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  at  the  same 
Jiine  a  philosopher  and  a  believer. 
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IN  the  course  of  last  year  we  twice  took  occasion  to  consider 
our  present  duties  and  position  as  Catholics  in  England  ;  and 
gave  utterance  to  some  thoughts,  which  we  believe  had  oc- 
curred to  many  besides  ourselves,  on  questions  which  nobody 
can  with  propriety  overlook,  and  which  nobody  can  hope  to 
set  at  rest.  An  obstacle  in  the  way  of  all  who  wish  for  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  is,  that  whilst  every  judgment  which  we 
form  on  our  present  condition  is  determined  in  great  measure 
by  the  views  we  entertain  relative  to  past  history,  we  are  no 
more  agreed  about  the  past  than  about  the  present.  Where 
our  knowledge  of  events  is  not  obscured  by  time,  it  is  often 
quite  as  much  distorted  by  partiality.  We  should  peradven- 
ture  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  schism  and  the 
spoliation  of  the  Church,  to  get  clear  of  the  debatable  land, 
and  obtain  firm  footing  on  ground  that  affords  no  matter  for 
Catholics  to  contest  about.  Those  who  look  only  to  the 
external  apparent  effect,  may  consider  that  such  practical  dis- 
cord is  a  strange  unkindly  fruit  of  the  unity  of  faith,  and  may 
argue  that  an  excessive  license  in  dubiis  shows  a  deficiency 
either  of  faith  or  unity  in  necessariis.  But  our  differences, 
however  deplorable  in  their  consequences,  may  readily  be  ex- 
plained and  excused,  if  we  consider  the  causes  which  produce 
them.  While  the  Protestant  is  obliged  to  cling  to  a  men- 
dacious tradition  on  matters  of  fact  to  make  up  for  the  ex- 
treme divergence  of  opinions  on  matters  of  faith, — because 
mch  secondary  things,  which  are  of  no  great  consequence  to 
us,  are  to  him  of  more  vital  concern  than  questions  of  doc- 
trine,— the  Catholic  is  not  interested  in  maintaining  a  par- 
ticular view  of  the  details  of  history  or  of  natural  science. 
His  religion  is  no  more  affected  by  the  detection  of  a  scandal 
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in  the  Church  than  by  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  man,  or  of  an 
African  tribe  whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 
It  is  not  for  him  that  vindications  of  Catholic  times  and  per- 
sonages are  written.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
virtues  of  his  adversaries, — the  humility  of  Calvin,  the  tem- 
perance of  Luther, — when  they  are  proved  (quamquam  id  non 
sit  meritorium •  vita  eeternte) ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sin  of  heresy 
is  so  enormous,  that  a  Catholic  may  be  easily  indulgent  on 
smaller  things.  When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  treason  and 
murder,  it  seems  both  superfluous  and  spiteful  to  reproach 
him  with  breaking  the  Sabbath,  or  cheating  his  washerwoman. 
Whilst,  therefore,  we  are  content  to  rely  on  the  laws  of  his- 
torical evidence  applied  with  the  utmost  rigour,  the  Protest- 
ant must  make  them  bend  to  the  exigencies  of  his  case.  His 
facts  must  be  as  false  as  his  theory  ;  he  is  obliged  to  be  con- 
sistent in  his  perversion  of  truth. 

No  true  Protestant  can  surrender  the  historical  assump- 
tion on  which  the  Reformation  rests, — the  corruption  of  the 
Church  in  doctrine  and  discipline  during  the  middle  ages. 
If  the  Popes  were  justified  in  condemning  heretics,  and  resist- 
ing the  temporal  power,  the  Reformation  has  nothing  to  stand 
upon.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  specifically  Protestant 
views  of  history,  and  must  be  held  to  as  firmly  as  the  history 
of  the  Apostles.  As  a  real  Protestant,  he  can  no  more  give 
up  one  than,  as  a  Christian,  the  other  :  so  long  as  his  Chris- 
tianity believes  the  history  of  St.  Peter,  his  Protestantism 
cannot  do  justice  to  that  of  St.  Peter's  successors. 

The  really  valid  excuse  for  the  existing  variety  of  views 
on  our  past, — from  which  a  similar  variety  of  views  on  our 
present  must  needs  follow, — is,  that  our  history  is  very  imper- 
fectly known.  If  it  were  more  thoroughly  cleared  up, — the 
earlier  period  from  the  mists  of  ignorance,  the  later  from  the 
mists  of  prejudice, — it  would  then  be  possible  to  appeal  with 
effect  to  the  experience  of  English  Catholics  as  a  lesson  for 
their  present  guidance.  The  man  would  render  us  an  incal- 
culable service  who  displayed  the  energy,  the  zeal,  and,  above 
all,  the  courage  to  bring  to  light  the  whole  truth  concerning 
both  the  noble  and  consoling  history  of  the  persecutions,  and 
the  less  edifying  story  of  our  gradual  emancipation.  It  is  to 
illustrate  the  former  that  our  labours  have,  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct, been  chiefly  directed.  It  would  be  less  easy  indeed, 
but  more  instructive,  to  show  clearly  how,  whilst  the  penal 
laws  were  being  slowly  relaxed,  the  Catholics  dwindled  to  an 
insignificant  body  in  the  state,  weak  in  numbers,  in  know- 
ledge, and  in  zeal;  and  how,  after  Milner  had  seen  the  dawn 
of  a  brighter  day,  we  obtained  political  consequence  through 
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Ireland,  and  intellectual  importance  from  another  source. 
This  would  help  us  to  judge  the  last  scene  of  all — to  under- 
stand what  advantages  have  been  derived  from  emancipation, 
especially  from  the  admission  of  English  Catholics  into  Par- 
liament, and  how  we  have  turned  to  account  in  literature  and 
education  the  vast  accession  of  strength  which  the  Oxford 
movement  sent  us  ;  how  the  old  elements  have  amalgamated 
with  the  new,  and  what  has  proceeded  from  their  harmonious 
action. 

This  last  point  brings  us  to  a  question  which  has  become 
of  serious  importance,  and  for  the  discussion  of  which  the 
time  seems  to  have  arrived, — the  condition  and  prospects  of 
our  literature,  and  of  our  periodical  press  in  England.  Not 
that  we  are  about  to  exercise  our  function  of  criticism  on 
the  writers  of  books,  or  to  disturb  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
their  popularity  or  their  dusty  repose  ;  our  business  is  with 
our  periodicals;  but  we  may  introduce  it  with  one  or  two 
general  remarks. 

If  we  except  certain  very  elaborate  essays  in  the  Atlantis, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  serious  or  durable  in  the  productions 
of  the  Catholic  literature  of  the  day.  Entertaining  books 
abound ;  we  have  history  made  edifying,  science  religious, 
and  religion  exceedingly  attractive, — in  short,  plenty  of  most 
unobjectionable  reading.  But  a  popular  literature  cannot 
stand  alone ;  it  must  be  fed  by  the  overflowings  of  more 
serious  books.  It  is  incapable  of  progress  or  improvement; 
and,  if  cultivated  to  the  exclusion  of  more  substantial  things, 
must  inevitably  degenerate.  By  itself  it  is  injurious:  it  en- 
courages people  to  forget  that  something  else  is  wanted,  and 
promotes  a  superficial  self-contented  way  of  looking  at  all 
things,  of  despising  difficulties,  and  overlooking  the  force  of 
objections.  It  nourishes  the  delusion  that  we  have  only  to 
communicate  truths,  not  to  discover  them  ;  that  our  know- 
ledge needs  no  increase  except  in  the  number  of  those  who 
participate  in  it.  This  indifference  to  real  learning  is  so 
great,  that  the  very  meritorious  project  of  a  library  of  trans- 
lations, which  certainly  did  not  begin  with  books  of  a  very 
profound  character,  met  with  no  support.  The  consequence 
is,  that  we  have  not  half  a  dozen  books  which  will  bear 
critical  examination,  or  which  we  are  not  ashamed  of  before 
Protestants  and  foreigners;  and  we  contribute  no'hing  to  the 
literature  of  the  Church.  Lingard's  History  oj  England  has 
been  of  more  use  to  us  than  any  thing  that  has  since  been 
written ;  it  was  so  far  superior  to  the  books  that  preceded 
it, — to  Hume,  who  could  not  be  trusted,  and  to  Henry,  whom 
nobody  could  read,  —  that  all  educated  men  were  obliged 
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to  use  it,  and  thus  became  accustomed  to  the  Catholic  state- 
ment of  the  subject.  It  is  to  this  day  a  tower  of  strength  to 
us.  Its  deficiencies  are  so  notorious,  that  it  is  quite  the  fashion 
to  complain  of  them  ;  and  yet  nobody  has  shown  himself  able 
to  correct  them.  A  single  serious  treatise  of  theology  or  phi- 
losophy or  history,  if  merely  as  a  proof  that  we  have  some- 
body who  understands  such  things,  would  be  of  more  value 
than  almost  all  the  flimsy  publications  of  Catholic  booksellers 
for  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  though  our  writers  are  capable  of 
better  things,  and  though  this  mode  of  writing  is  sanctioned 
by  great  examples,  and  almost  imposed  on  us  by  circum- 
stances, yet  it  is  our  interest  and  duty  to  let  nothing  prevent 
us  from  endeavouring  to  supply  its  deficiencies. 

The  great  object  of  our  literary  efforts  ought  to  be  to 
break  down  that  Protestant  tradition  wrhich  pervades  all  the 
literature,  serious  as  well  as  popular,  and  enchains  all  the  in- 
tellect, of  the  country;  which  meets  us  at  every  turn,  and  often 
forces  us  into  an  antagonistic  extreme.  For,  in  the  absence 
of  a  solid  literature  of  our  own,  we  are  generally  compelled 
to  meet  objections  by  simple  negation  and  contradiction,  and 
by  arguing  against  each  particular  error  on  the  assumption 
that  the  contrary  is  true.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon,  no  basis  of  operations,  no  Catholic  literature  and 
traditions  of  equal  weight  and  standing  and  consistency  to 
refer  to  in  argument,  it  is  a  natural  consequence  that  we 
should  blindly  run  into  extremes,  adopt  any  view  and  any 
argument  that  helps  to  refute  the  proposition  we  are  oppos- 
ing, and  have  recourse  to  hasty  statements  and  solutions, 
which  seem  safe  because  they  sound  well  to  pious  ears,  but 
which  really  lead  to  greater  difficulties,  and  expose  Catho- 
lics to  very  unpleasant  rejoinders.  We  have  a  noteworthy 
example  of  this  in  a  neighbouring  country,  where  a  party  of 
Catholic  apologists  are  for  ever  answering  the  falsehoods  of 
an  infidel  press  with  statements  almost  as  startling  and  equally 
unscrupulous.  Perhaps  the  worst  sign  of  our  own  imperfec- 
tion is  the  want  of  sensibility  to  the  lessons  this  spectacle 
should  teach  us.  We  have  a  helot  perpetually  drunk  before 
our  eyes,  and  are  hardly  moved  to  a  suitable  disgust  at  the 
hideous  sight.  Unfortunately  there  are  others  upon  whom 
it  is  not  lost,  and  who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
with  lamentable  effect. 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  raise  the  character  of 
our  literature  than  the  Reviews ;  and,  considering  the  state  of 
things  we  have  described,  it  is  to  them  we  must  chiefly  look 
for  improvement:  it  is  for  them  to  point  out  deficiencies,  and 
to  indicate  and  promote  the  remedy. 
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Last  summer  the  Tablet  published  a  letter,  in  which  the 
Catholic  body  was  informed  that  our  chief  Review  could  not 
continue  to  appear  in  the  state  to  which  it  was  reduced  ;  and 
that  the  editor  proposed  to  resign  his  charge  into  other  hands, 
if  a  successor  could  be  found  fitted  for  the  task.  This  an- 
nouncement scarcely  excited  either  surprise  or  regret :  it  was 
no  secret  that  the  means  were  wanting  for  keeping  up  the 
character  of  the  Review  in  the  manner  desired  by  its  conduc- 
tors and  its  readers,  and  by  very  many  Catholics  besides.  Not 
long  after,  the  Weekly  Register  told  us  that  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  management;  it  is  therefore  certain  that 
the  recent  numbers  have  been  prepared  under  the  same  aus- 
pices which  presided  over  the  better  days  of  the  Review,  when 
it  held  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  a  high  and  honour- 
able position.  Whilst  the  conductors  are  still  the  same,  whose 
competency  has  been  so  clearly  proved,  the  public  from  whom 
they  might  expect  support  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  writers  whose  contributions  would  be 
extremely  valuable  has  been  in  proportion  still  greater.  The 
expectations  of  the  public  and  the  means  of  satisfying  them 
have  risen,  yet  the  Review  has  declined.  Though  there  is  now 
amongst  us  an  amount  of  literary  ability  sufficient,  if  concen- 
trated, to  constitute  a  first-rate  journal,  and  an  educated 
public  quite  large  enough  to  support  it,  yet  the  writers  as 
well  as  the  readers  of  the  only  Catholic  Quarterly  have  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  maintain  itself  without 
showing  signals  of  distress.  How  comes  it  that,  together  with 
such  a  growth  of  resources  and  of  legitimate  claims,  there 
should  be  such  a  diminution  of  performance  ?  The  problem 
is  the  more  curious,  that  this  deplorable  state  of  things  is  the 
consequence  of  no  controversy,  of  no  competition, — at  least 
within  the  limits  of  the  Catholic  body.  Whilst  the  Review 
has  been  permitted  to  censure  and  attack  with  impunity,  no- 
body has  attacked  or  desired  to  injure  it ;  and,  what  is  most 
remarkable,  nobody  has  profited  by  its  decline.  This  is  the 
really  significant  circumstance,  that  there  has  been  no  com- 
pensation ;  it  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  Catholics  in  England.  That 
infidel  publication  which  is  the  most  ably  conducted  Quarterly 
in  the  country,  after  swallowing  up  large  sums  of  money  for 
many  years,  is  still  unable  to  subsist  without  considerable 
subsidies,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them ;  but  an 
appeal  to  the  English  Catholics  for  such  assistance  as  was 
given  to  their  Review  at  its  commencement  seems  to  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Is  this  apathy  to  be  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Catholics  prefer  the  ability  of  Protestant  organs  to 
the  orthodoxy  of  their  own,  and  are  content  to  read  nothing 
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more  edifying  than  the  Edinburgh  or  Westminster?  The  true 
explanation,  we  rather  think,  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
the  Review  itself. 

If  we  compare  our  days  with  the  period  when  it  was 
started,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  obvious  that  times 
are  so  much  altered  as  necessarily  to  affect  the  character  and 
aim  of  a  publication  which  should  attempt  to  be  now  what  it 
was  then,  the  organ  of  the  English  and  Irish  Catholics.  A 
consciousness  of  this,  by  the  way,  has  been  shown  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  a  series  of  articles  have  appeared  with  the 
acknowledged  object  of  modifying  and  correcting  the  views 
of  Lingard,  one  of  the  early  patrons  of  the  Review.  But,  in 
reality,  it  has  not  adapted  itself  to  the  progress  of  things. 
Times  have  changed,  and  it  has  not  changed  with  them. 

It  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  that  very  increase  among  Ca- 
tholics, which  ought  to  have  enriched  the  Review,  that  its 
decline  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  narrow  ground  which  it  was 
forced  to  occupy  at  a  time  when  our  literature  was  in  its 
infancy,  afforded  no  space  for  an  increase  of  range.  New 
ideas  and  wants  arose  which  had  not  been  thought  of  at  first, 
which,  as  it  never  enlarged  its  horizon,  it  never  succeeded  in 
satisfying.  Instead  of  leading,  it  has  fallen  behind  the  march 
of  Catholic  thought  in  England,  and  has  given  little  aid  in 
keeping  pace  with  it  abroad.  Not  only  did  many  eminent 
men  continue  unattached  to  it,  and  deprived  of  encourage- 
ment and  of  an  opening  for  their  studies,  but  it  did  not  al- 
ways succeed  in  competing  with  Protestant  periodicals  for 
the  services  of  Catholic  writers.  Judged  by  the  interests  of 
the  Review,  this  was  a  serious  defect ;  for  the  Catholics  ge- 
nerally it  was  a  real  calamity.  This  exclusiveness  obliged 
other  organs  of  the  Catholic  press  to  occupy  the  positions 
which  were  neglected ;  and  forced  them,  where  opposition  was 
not  intended  and  competition  impossible,  into  a  sort  of  invo- 
luntary antagonism.  The  ideas  which  were  excluded — we 
will  not  say  proscribed — by  the  Quarterly,  whose  voice  was 
too  weak  to  cause  an  echo,  had  to  obtain  a  hearing  in  other 
places,  where  a  different  tone  prevailed.  It  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  supply  its  deficiencies  than  to  promote  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  the  attempt  to  make  up  for  its  exclusive  character 
almost  inevitably  assumed  the  appearance  of  an  exclusiveness 
of  another  kind. 

Thus,  in  restricting  its  own  sphere,  the  Dublin  Review 
soon  looked  with  an  increasing  jealousy  upon  all  who  did  not 
accept  the  same  limitations;  and  the  elements  which  were  not 
yet  brought  into  perfect  harmony  amongst  us  assumed,  in  the 
periodical  press,  the  semblance  of  discord.  This  was  the  more 
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to  be  regretted,  that  it  was  not  seriously  the  case.  Differences 
such  as  subsist  amongst  us,  founded  upon  questions  of  per- 
sonal influence,  and  nourished  by  immaturity  of  thought  and 
knowledge,  though  they  may  have  the  venom,  have  neither 
the  permanence  nor  even  the  dignity  of  disputes  on  principle. 
But  no  great  question  of  principle  has  in  our  day  divided  the 
English  Catholics. 

Parallel  with  this  increasing  deficiency  with  regard  to 
ourselves,  another  soon  grew  up  in  respect  of  the  Protestant 
world.  The  attention  of  the  Dublin  Review  was  from  the  first 
concentrated  upon  the  Oxford  movement.  The  party  of  which 
the  British  Critic  was  the  mouthpiece  was  intellectually  the 
most  important  in  the  Established  Church,  and  the  one  with 
which  controversy  was  most  called  for  and  most  likely  to 
avail.  But  since  that  day  great  changes  have  ensued.  New 
schools  have  risen  into  importance,  already  strong  in  numbers, 
and  far  more  formidable  in  point  of  talent;  and  all  the  learn- 
ing of  misbelieving  foreigners  is  made  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  The  ablest  English  Quarterly  derives  its  inspiration 
from  Germany,  the  ablest  Weekly  from  France;  and  the  Ame- 
rican Unitarians  have  a  visible  influence  upon  a  portion  of  the 
press.  With  these  new  adversaries,  armed  with  new  and  un- 
expected weapons,  the  Review  has  hardly  attempted  to  wage 
what  would  certainly  be  an  unequal  war.  It  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  hampered  by  its  own  traditions.  It  has  neglected  to 
draw  the  attention  of  its  readers  to  the  things  which  it  is  most 
important  for  them  to  know,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  real 
secret  of  the  enemy's  strength.  This  omission  has  led  to  one 
most  pernicious  result.  It  has  encouraged  the  insane  delusion 
that  scientific  infidelity  is  not,  like  heresy,  an  antagonist  that 
it  behoves  Catholics  to  encounter ;  that  misbelievers  and  dis- 
believers must  be  allowed  to  fight  it  out  between  them,  and 
the  dead  left  to  bury  their  dead ;  that  no  danger  threatens 
the  Church  from  that  party,  and  that  Catholics  have  no  special 
duty  towards  it.  People  are  permitted  to  imagine  that  this  is 
no  new  enemy,  that  calls  for  new  efforts  of  polemics  or  irenics 
to  controvert  or  to  reconcile,  and  are  suffered  to  indulge  the 
indolent  propensity  of  subsisting  on  the  capital  accumulated 
by  their  fathers.  Why  should  we  be  disquieted  by  the  at- 
tacks of  presumptuous  infidels  ?  Is  not  all  this  answered  in 
our  books  ?  Is  not  St.  Thomas  good  enough  for  them,  or 
Bellarmine,  or  Bossuet,  or  Butler?  What  need  they  more? 
Did  not  the  Crusaders,  with  bow  and  battle-axe,  conquer  Je- 
rusalem ?  Wherefore  waste  gunpowder  on  miserable  Hin- 
doos ?  Thus  an  Irishman  who  has  taken  a  bath  in  the  dog- 
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days  considers  himself  provided  with  cleanness  to  last  him  all 
the  year  round.  With  this  supine  self-confidence,  we  have 
neglected  to  make  the  vast  advance  of  European  learning 
available  to  us;  and  we  cootequendy  find  ourselves  opposed 
at  a  far  greater  disadvantage  to  our  infidel  antagonists  now 
than  to  the  Tractarians  eighti-m  or  twenty  years  ago. 

The  Catholic  public  has  felt  convinced  that  the  most  im- 
portant topics  would  not  be  found  discussed  in  its  chief  liter- 
ary journal,  and  that  hardly  any  topics  would  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  it  by  the  most  competent  men.  We  have  enlarged 
upon  these  circumstances,  not  by  way  of  disparagement,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  deficiency  which  nobody  dis- 
putes. Before  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  the  cause  of  the  disease 
must  be  ascertained  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  sign  neither 
of  good  policy  nor  of  self-respect  to  betray  the  wants  of  one's 
own  party  without  showing  at  the  same  time  the  prospect 
and  the  means  of  relieving  them.  Jn  this  case,  the  object  of 
our  wishes  will  not  be  questioned,  we  apprehend,  by  any  of 
our  readers. 

All  Catholics  would  be  proud  of  a  Review  worthy  to  up- 
hold their  cause  and  to  command  the  respect  and  attention  of 
Protestants.  We  are  impatient  of  that  reproach  of  inferiority 
which  we  know  to  be  unjust,  but  which  we  must  bear  so  long 
as  a  large  proportion  of  the  literary  power  which  is  amongst 
us  has  no  opportunity  of  being  employed.  We  wish  the 
knowledge  and  ideas  of  the  best  men  in  the  Catholic  body  to 
be  the  common  property  of  the  whole.  We  want  an  organ, 
which  shall  speak  with  the  authority  both  of  talent  and  posi- 
tion, to  assist  us  in  our  self-improvement  and  in  the  perpetual 
contest  with  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  In  the  knowledge 
and  performance  of  our  social  duties  it  cannot  assist  us ;  but 
in  politics  and  literature  it  is  our  only  resource.  It  should 
keep  us  informed  not  only  of  the  progress  of  Catholic  learning, 
but  of  the  position  of  the  Church  in  other  countries,  in  order 
that  we  might  learn  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  compare 
it  with  our  own.  A  Review  has  space  both  to  state  the  facts 
and  to  point  the  moral ;  and  we  require  its  protection  against 
the  ignorance,  the  malignity,  and  the  mendacity  of  the  Pro- 
testant press.  The  spectacle  of  the  comparative  prosperity  of 
religion  in  different  countries  is  full  of  political  instruction 
as  well  as  of  religious  interest.  It  shows  the  Catholics  of 
France  paying  for  an  unsafe  prosperity  a  price  which  goes 
far  to  deprive  them  of  all  influence  and  public  esteem;  in 
Russia  it  exhibits  the  hostility  of  an  inflexible  system  baf- 
fling the  apparent  benevolence  of  the  imperial  family  towards 
the  Church ;  and  in  Naples  it  displays  despotism  producing 
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abuses  in  religion  such  as  we  hardly  dare  allude  to,  and  such 
as  would  scarcely  be  believed  if  told  even  of  the  Muscovite 
clergy.  Nor  do  democracies  afford  a  more  consoling  aspect 
than  absolute  governments.  In  Switzerland  the  tyranny  of 
a  radical  majority  weighs  heavily  upon  the  Church  ;  whilst  in 
the  United  States,  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  a  half-civilised 
population,  she  is  beset  with  dangers  unknown  to  the  Old 
World.  Again,  we  :-hould  observe  how  in  Catholic  countries 
mean  governments,  by  the  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty, have  strengthened  religion  by  diminishing  temptation, 
but  have  injured  the  state  itself  by  a  revolutionary  measure ; 
how,  since  the  Belgian  revolution,  the  Dutch  Catholics  have 
obtained  a  freedom  they  hardly  know  how  to  use,  whilst  in 
Belgium  they  are  losing  the  advantages  of  their  victory,  and 
have  escaped  a  Protestant  domination  only  to  become  the 
victims  of  their  liberal  allies.  Most  satisfactory  of  all  perhaps 
we  should  find  the  condition  of  the  Church  in  Prussia,  where, 
in  a  position  nearly  resembling  our  own,  the  Catholics  possess 
far  greater  power ;  and  in  Austria,  where,  in  laborious  con- 
flict with  long-cherished  customs  and  with  her  own  traditions, 
she  is  acquiring  an  independence  which  will  transform  the 
empire.  With  all  these  things  it  would  be  well  if  we  were 
more  familiar,  and  were  more  able  to  follow  and  sympathise 
with  the  contests  which  are  every  where  waging  for  the  free- 
dom and  the  progress  of  religion. 

If  we  had  been  led  by  the  contemplation  of  the  Church  in 
other  countries,  as  well  as  other  times,  to  draw  the  inferences 
to  which  it  irresistibly  leads ;  to  understand  that  democracy 
is  no  friend  to  religion,  and  that  despotism  either  oppresses 
or  corrupts  it ;  that  representative  institutions  are  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Church  in  Protestant  states,  and  in  Catholic  states 
too  frequently  her  scourge :  and  that  she  has  more  to  fear 
from  political  than  from  religious  systems, — we  should  pos- 
sess some  criterion  of  our  own  by  which  to  judge  political 
affairs,  and  should  have  obtained  some  basis  of  political  prin- 
ciples. If  this  had  not  been  unfortunately  neglected,  a  sound 
tone  might  have  been  created  ;  we  might  have  learnt  to  con- 
sider more  than  interests,  and  a  regard  might  have  been  kept 
alive  for  higher  ideas,  which  is  easily  lost  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tinual strife. 

Formerly  the  Catholics  of  England  were  accustomed  and 
content  to  suffer,  when  their  principles  exposed  them  to  ter- 
rible penalties.  Their  resolution  was  not  shaken  by  the  pro- 
spect of  petty  relief;  only  when  a  great  change  approached, 
and  hopes  of  total  emancipation  came  to  be  entertained,  they 
accommodated  their  conduct  to  circumstances,  and  sided,  con- 
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trary  to  every  tradition,  with  the  party  which,  for  no  prin- 
ciple, but  for  purposes  of  its  own,  temporarily  supported  their 
claims.  Hope  had  more  power  over  us  than  fear.  Since 
then  we  have  lived  from  hand  to  mouth,  contemptuous  of 
the  morrow.  But  though  the  season  has  arrived  when  the 
system  of  adaptation  and  the  alliance,  which  would  have  been 
ignoble  but  for  the  imperiousness  of  O'Connell,  is  no  longer 
necessary  or  excusable,  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  wisdom  and 
confidence  of  a  new  position.  Vices  may  take  the  place  of 
virtues  in  critical  moments.  There  is  some  general  truth  in 
Royer  Collard's  panegyric  of  a  famous  statesman  :  "  He  was 
ignorant  and  brutal.  These  two  virtues  were  the  saving  of 
France."  But  the  day  comes  when  these  qualities  are  exhi- 
bited with  less  propriety,  and  when  it  is  a  relief  to  submit  to 
the  habits  and  precepts  of  ordinary  times.  We  are,  politically, 
still  in  a  state  of  transition.  If  we  no  longer  borrow  our 
doctrines  from  the  system  of  a  party,  we  are  hardly  yet  con- 
scious of  any  of  our  own.  Our  querulous  murmurs,  petty 
skirmishing,  and  vexatious  grievance-hunting,  are  supported 
by  no  consistent  plan,  by  no  high  purpose.  We  have  quitted 
our  old  ranks;  but  have  not  set  up  a  banner  of  our  own,  and 
incur  some  of  the  risks  of  those  who  have  no  colours  to  show. 
We  have  our  hierarchy,  in  spite  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  we 
ought  to  acknowledge  our  principles,  in  defiance  of  its  preju- 
dices. English  Catholics  have,  indeed,  few  opportunities  of 
political  action,  and  little  occasion  of  educating  themselves 
for  it.  But  this  is  precisely  the  want  which  it  beseems  the 
gravity  of  a  Quarterly  Review  to  supply.  We  believe  we  can 
discern  in  that  instinctive  jealousy  with  which  many  Catholics 
regard  the  efforts  of  government  to  promote  education, — a 
jealousy  for  which  we,  at  least,  should  be  unwilling  to  admit 
no  deeper  cause  than  that  to  which  it  is  generally  referred, — 
some  reason  to  hope  that  they  will  be  among  the  first  to  un- 
derstand and  to  resist  the  encroachments  with  which  we  are 
threatened  in  other  departments  of  the  state.  We  alone  have 
something  which  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  its  purposes,  in  which 
we  cannot  suffer  control.  We  trust  that  the  principle  of  re- 
sistance to  the  increasing  power  of  the  state  over  the  nation, 
which  is  the  secret  of  true  liberty,  will  find  amongst  Catho- 
lics, in  political  as  well  as  religious  matters,  its  most  deter- 
mined adherents.  But  it  requires  more  political  sagacity  and 
experience  than  are  common  in  a  country  where  such  dan- 
gers are  new,  to  detect  in  the  measures  of  government  all  the 
consequences  of  the  principle  on  which  they  are  based.  For 
the  heathen  and  revolutionary  system  of  compulsion  for  the 
public  good,  of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
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by  which  the  whole  is  distinct  from  the  several  parts,  and  is 
preferred  to  them,  and  by  which  an  abstraction  reigns  su- 
preme over  each  individual,  has  already  taken  root  amongst 
us.  But  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  shall  not  learn  wisdom 
from  our  Protestant  contemporaries,  and  on  which  it  would 
be  well  to  have  a  teacher  of  our  own. 

Still  more  do  we  need  a  guide,  an  example,  and  an  au- 
thority, in  literature ;  and  this  would  be  the  great  purpose 
which  a  Review  could  accomplish.  The  literary  inferiority  of 
Catholics  is  due  to  the  absence  of  the  will,  not  of  the  power, 
to  excel.  Where  they  are  inferior,  it  is  because  they  do  not 
feel  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  the  pursuit.  The  contempt 
and  indifference  with  which  knowledge  is  often  regarded,  soon 
engender  aversion  and  dread.  The  studies  which  Catholics 
neglect,  are  cultivated  by  others ;  and  if  not  made  to  serve 
the  Church,  are  inevitably  used  to  injure  her.  Our  inferiority 
is  the  penalty  of  our  indolence.  At  the  Revolution,  as  at  the 
Reformation,  the  literature  and  science  of  the  day  had  com- 
pletely severed  themselves  from  religion.  At  both  periods 
learning  had  suddenly  advanced,  and  important  discoveries 
had  been  made,  in  which  Catholics  had  had  no  part.  They 
were  almost  completely  excluded  from  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  the  age ;  and  the  hostility  of  religion  and  learning, 
which  one  party  was  interested  in  proclaiming,  was  foolishly 
acquiesced  in  by  the  other.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
in  the  sixteenth,  the  lost  ground  was  recovered  by  the  same 
means, — by  claiming  for  the  Church  the  principle  of  scien- 
tific investigation  which  seemed  to  threaten  her,  and  binding 
to  her  service  the  force  with  which  she  was  attacked.  This 
was  the  great  idea  expressed  by  Copernicus  in  his  dedication 
to  Paul  III.  He  well  knew,  he  said,  the  contempt  with  which 
his  discoveries  would  be  received  by  those  who  play  among 
philosophers  the  part  of  drones  amongst  bees  ;  and  if  he  con- 
sidered his  own  comfort,  he  would  communicate  them  pri- 
vately, like  Pythagoras,  to  his  disciples.  But  he  confidently 
commits  them  to  the  protection  of  the  Pope  himself,  whose 
cause  they  cannot  but  serve,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  they  may 
at  first  excite.*  This  was  the  answer  of  a  great  ecclesiastic 

•  "  Ut  facile  tua  auctoritate  et  judicio  calumniantium  morsus  reprimere  pos- 
sis  ;  etsi  in  Froverbio  MI  non  ease  remedium  adversus  sycophanta;  morsum.  Si 
fortasse  eruut  /j.a-rcuo\dyoi,  qui  cum  omnium  mathemalum  ignari  sint,  tamen  de 
illis  judicium  sibi  sumunt,  propter  aliquem  locum  Scripture  male  ad  suum  propo- 
situm  detortum,  ausi  fuerint  meum  hoc  institutum  reprehendere,  ac  insectari,  illos 
nihil  moror,  adeo  ut  etiarn  illorum  judicium,  tanquam  temerarium  contemnam.  .  . 
Mathemata  mathetnaticis  scribuntur,  quibus  et  hi  nostri  labores,  si  me  non  fallit 
opinio,  videbuntur  etiam  Keipublicae  Ecclesiasticse  coiiducere  aliquid."  Copernici 
Vita,  in  Opp.  Gassendi,  v.  45  i. 
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to  the  Epistola  obscnronnn  I'irnruiu,  and  to  the  popular  scoff's 
at  an  illiterate  clergy.  In  the  same  way,  and  in  the  same 
proud  spirit  of  confidence  in  the  virtue  of  real  science  as  .m 
auxiliary  of  true  religion,  the  revival  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury has  been  accomplished.  Yet  the  tradition  of  those  hun- 
dred years  of  the  intellectual  as  well  as  political  degradation 
of  religion,  from  the  time  of  Fenelon  and  Noris  to  Schlegel 
and  De  Maistre,  has  not  yet  lost  all  its  power.  There  are 
many  venerable  people  who  still  refuse  to  travel  by  steam  ; 
and  there  are  many  who  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
alliance  of  the  Church  with  that  secular  science  which  they 
have  accustomed  themselves  to  consider  her  foe.  The  confi- 
dence with  which  the  men  of  science  have  asserted  that  reli- 
gion is  opposed  to  it,  has  promoted  an  awe  of  falsehood  and  a 
distrust  of  the  power  of  truth.  The  phantom  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  pursues  many  Catholics,  and  makes  them  look 
with  suspicion  upon  the  policy  which  has  proved  itself  the 
best  safeguard  of  religion. 

The  necessity  of  waging  this  double  contest,  at  once  with 
those  who  are  of  little  faith  and  with  those  who  have  none  at 
all, — with  those  who  for  the  sake  of  religion  fear  science, 
and  with  the  followers  of  science  who  despise  religion,  —  is 
the  fruitful  cause  of  so  much  scandal  and  vexation  in  the 
Church.  The  devil  must  be  equally  gratified  with  the  zeal 
of  either  party ;  for  they  equally  serve  his  purpose,  by  con- 
firming the  fatal  notion  of  the  incompatibility  of  faith  and 
reason.  In  reality,  this  pretence  of  antagonism  is  on  neither 
side  sincere.  Solicitude  for  religion  is  merely  a  pretext  for 
opposition  to  the  free  course  of  scientific  research,  which 
threatens,  not  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  the  precari- 
ous influence  of  individuals.  The  growth  of  knowledge  can- 
not in  the  long-run  be  detrimental  to  religion  ;  but  it  renders 
impossible  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  teachers  who  de- 
fend their  own  false  opinions  under  pretence  of  defending 
the  faith  which  they  dishonour  by  their  artifices.  Such  men 
by  their  narrow-minded  indolence  are  the  advocates  of  men- 
tal lethargy  and  repression,  whether  maintained  by  an  inqui- 
sition such  as  ruined  the  intellectual  service  of  religion  in 
Spain,  or  by  a  well-organised  police  such  as  has  silenced  it 
with  the  significant  applause  of  a  Catholic  party  in  France : 
and  when  they  find  that  their  influence  is  lessened  because 
all  men  are  not  their  dupes,  instead  of  acknowledging  that 
the  old  conflict  of  doctrine  must  be  decided  by  the  sword  of 
science,  and  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  requires  them  to 
mend  their  slovenly  ways,  they  content  themselves  with  de- 
nouncing those  who,  by  refusing  to  share  in  their  dishonest 
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practice,  make  it  the  more  conspicuous  and  the  more  unavail- 
ing. They  impute  to  others  the  evils  they  themselves  have 
caused,  and  do  not  see  that  the  progress  of  error  and  unbelief 
is  their  own  work.  Partly  afraid  of  the  truth,  and  partly 
ashamed  of  it,  they  want  to  shelter  their  own  ignorance  by 
preserving  that  of  others.  But  religion  is  not  served  by  deny- 
ing facts,  or  by  denouncing  those  who  proclaim  them.  A 
fire  is  not  put  out  by  a  policeman's  whistle,  nor  a  thief  taken 
by  the  cry  of  "  Stop  thief!"  Truth  is  not  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  ignorant ;  the  sun  does  not  shine  only  for  the 
blind.  Authority  can  only  condemn  error ;  its  vitality  is  not 
destroyed  until  it  is  refuted. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  this  system  is  mendacity.  Ignorance 
can  only  be  defended  by  falsehood ;  every  artifice  is  deemed 
lawful ;  a  little  fraud  becomes  a  necessary  ingredient  in  con- 
troversy. Hence  means  which  only  the  most  worthless  of 
her  adversaries  have  the  baseness  still  to  use,  are  sometimes 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Church  by  those  who  have  not 
the  candour  or  the  courage  to  adopt  that  method  of  defence 
by  which  alone  success  is  ultimately  infallible. 

The  one  thing  needful  at  the  present  day,  when  science 
has  made  such  progress,  and  has  so  much  perfected  its  methods 
as  to  be  far  more  powerful,  whether  for  friendship  or  enmity, 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  is  to  accept  it 
as  her  necessary  and  trusty  ally.  It  became  hostile  to  Catho- 
lics only  when  they  had  rejected  it.  Nothing  else  can  save 
religion  from  the  twin  dangers  of  unbelief  and  superstition. 
Nihil  veritas  erubescit  nisi  solummodo  abscondi.*  The  com- 
mon reluctance  on  the  part  of  Catholics  to  consent  to  the 
results  of  science,  indicates  as  much  a  defect  of  faith  as  of 
knowledge.  We  are  bound  to  see  that  the  laws  of  true  rea- 
soning and  of  historical  criticism  are  not  tampered  with  ;  it  is 
by  them  only  we  can  know  in  their  reasonableness  and  their 
integrity  the  doctrines  which  have  been  revealed  and  deve- 
loped in  the  process  of  history — -juxta  ordinatissimam  dispo- 
sitionem  temporum,  says  the  (IV.)  Council  of  Lateran.  We 
have  to  apply  to  this  inquiry  only  the  methods  which  are 
developed  in  the  pursuit  of  other  sciences  :  hence  there  is 
something  in  the  progress  of  all  learning  with  which  it  is 
almost  sacrilegious,  or  at  least  suicidal,  to  interfere  in  the 
name  of  religion.  Nothing  can  be  more  insane  or  more 
pernicious  than  to  insist  on  immediate  practical  advantages, 
on  the  premature  harmony  and  conciliation  of  science  and 
faith.  How  often  has  the  eagerness  and  presumption  which 
has  based  the  defence  of  religion  on  proofs  which  later  dis- 
*  "  Truth  is  only  ashamed  of  concealment."  Teit.  adv.  Valent.  3. 
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coveries  have  exploded,  covered  her  with  the  appearance  of 
ridicule  !  Those  who  are  too  impatient  to  wait  till  their 
wine  is  fermented,  are  rewarded  with  a  particularly  nasty 
draught.  Every  branch  of  learning  pursued  for  the  sake  of 
its  own  conclusions  will  result  in  the  vindication  of  religion, 
and  in  the  discomfiture  of  those  who  believe  in  their  anta- 
gonism. The  progress  of  knowledge  is  often  more  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  religious  truth  than  any  professed  apology. 
The  controversial  interest  which  formerly  prevailed  occupies 
now  a  very  subordinate  place  in  our  literature.  The  old  con- 
trasts are  no  longer  so  distinctly  marked.  Whilst  Protestant- 
ism has  lost  much  of  its  dogmatic  character,  rationalism  and 
infidelity  have  diverted  the  attention  of  disputants,  and  dimin- 
ished their  asperity.  Catholics  have  sometimes  been  joined 
by  Protestants  in  the  defence  of  their  common  points  of  be- 
lief; sometimes  they  have  found  the  arguments  of  infidels  a 
powerful  auxiliary  against  heresy. 

When  the  prevailing  mode  of  infidelity  arose,  it  encoun- 
tered no  visible  adversary ;  neither  Kant  nor  Goethe  nor 
Hegel  found  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  either  able  to  resist 
or  ready  to  protest.  The  new  schools  of  philosophy  had  no 
occasion  for  animosity  against  the  Christianity  which  seemed 
already  gone.  Here  lies  the  essential  practical  difference  be- 
tween the  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  that  of 
the  nineteenth.  Voltaire  and  his  school  resolved  to  extir- 
pate religion  ;  all  their  writings  aimed  at  this  single  end  ; 
they  lied,  scoffed,  and  blasphemed  :  against  such  adversaries 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  and  nothing  was  done.  They 
were  not  vulnerable  by  any  weapon  of  controversy ;  their 
spirit  was  one  that  can  only  be  exorcised  by  prayer  and  fast- 
ing. But  the  modern  infidels  generally  look  upon  Chris- 
tianity with  the  serenity  of  victors  ;  and  their  indifference  to 
its  claims  makes  them  often  willing  to  recognise  its  merits. 
Their  position  towards  it  was  not  that  of  the  pagans,  who 
were  still  attached  to  the  old  mythology;  but  rather  that  of 
the  Neoplatonists,  such  as  Porphyry.  Those  philosophers 
did  not  deny  that  Christianity  taught  truths,  but  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  whole  truth  ;  they  did  not  attack  its  doctrine  be- 
cause it  was  false,  but  because  it  claimed  to  be  divine.  In 
detail,  they  were  often  full  of  admiration  for  it.  So  there 
are  many  amongst  our  contemporaries  who  will  admit  almost 
any  thing  except  the  divine  character  of  the  Church,  and 
object  to  nothing  in  Christianity  excepting  Christ.  Having 
no  religion,  and  recognising  in  history  only  its  human  aspect, 
they  highly  appreciate  all  that  has  been  achieved  by  natural 
means  in  the  pursuit  of  a  supernatural  end.  In  place  of  re- 
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ligious  zeal,  the  motive  of  their  life  is  the  desire  of  scientific 
truth.  Men  of  this  stamp  can  be  answered  with  no  subter- 
fuge ;  they  must  be  beaten  with  their  own  weapons.  In  en- 
countering them  we  have  a  great  advantage,  which  fails  us  in 
conflict  with  Protestant  theology.  They  assail  us  in  the  name 
of  science ;  but  they  submit  to  the  authority  to  which  they 
appeal.  They  are,  at  least  the  best  of  them,  sincere  in  their 
arguments,  without  the  malice  or  the  guilt  of  apostasy.  Their 
objections  are  frequently  a  sign  of  their  real  love  of  truth ; 
for  there  are  many  points  on  which  they  are  very  imperfectly 
answered  by  that  system  of  Catholic  polemics  which  has  grown 
up  since  the  Reformation  in  conflicts  with  another  description 
of  opponent.  A  fortress  proof  against  battering-ram  and  cata- 
pult needs  new  defences  against  Lancaster  guns.  It  has  been 
the  great  benefit  of  the  rise  of  the  new  learned  infidelity,  that 
it  has  greatly  raised  the  character  and  increased  the  influence 
of  Catholic  learning. 

The  strongest  recommendation  of  true  science  is  the  effect 
it  has  had  in  the  hands  of  infidels  themselves.  When  Lin- 
gard's  History  appeared,  a  much  better  case  had  been  esta- 
blished for  the  mediasval  Church,  and  her  character  and  in- 
fluence had  been  spoken  of  abroad  by  learned  men  who  were 
not  Catholics  with  more  favour  than  he  thought  he  could 
manifest,  or  his  readers  would  accept.  It  is  in  history,  the 
branch  of  learning  which  has  most  suffered  from  the  perver- 
sions of  Protestants,  that  the  principle  of  impartial  inquiry 
has  achieved  the  greatest  results.  In  the  hands  of  strangers, 
if  not  of  enemies,  it  has  fought  our  battles  better  than  we 
have  ever  fought  them  ourselves.  If  there  were  no  Catholics 
to  use  it,  the  progress  of  accurate  learning  would  result  in 
the  justification  of  the  temporal  human  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Church.  All  the  lies  of  the  Protestants  of  the  sixteenth 
century  are  being  rapidly  refuted  by  their  descendants  of  the 
nineteenth.  If  Catholics  only  furnish  materials  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church,  there  are  others  who  will  be  sure  to  use 
them.  A  really  scientifically  learned  work,  written  without 
any  religious  interest,  helps  the  truth  in  spite  of  its  author; 
whilst  a  superficial  apology  will  do  little  or  no  good,  and  pro- 
bably some  harm,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  and  good  intention  with 
which  it  is  written.  We  have  no  right  to  be  jealous  of  an 
instrument  which  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  has  turned 
against  them,  and  forced  them  like  Balaam  to  bear  witness 
to  the  truth.  The  impartiality  of  scientific  research  is  our 
surest  ally  if  we  adopt  it,  and  if  we  reject  it  is  sure  to  cover 
us  with  confusion.  Its  first  fruits,  the  first  sign  that  it  has 
prevailed,  will  be  an  intelligent  tolerance  of  error,  combined 
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with  a  consciousness  of  the  limits  of  our  own  knowledge. 
We  must  have  confidence  in  the  power  of  argument  ami  rea- 
son to  give  victory  to  truth.  An  error,  like  a  disease,  must 
be  brought  to  a  crisis;  it  must  be  developed  hy  argument, 
not  smothered.  With  every  undeveloped  error,  some  truth 
is  lost.  In  order  that  it  muy  do  its  part  of  good  in  the  world, 
and  aid  in  promoting  truth,  it  must  be  helped  on  to  its  logical 
results,  and  made  to  show  itself  in  all  its  deformity. 

The  mere  statement  of  the  claims  of  science,  and  of  its 
present  character,  is  enough  to  indicate  how  far  w,e  are  from 
really  accepting  it,  and  how  great  are  the  services  that  might 
now  be  performed  by  a  Review  that  kept  aloof  from  none  of 
the  intellectual  or  social  problems  which  occupy  the  world. 
in  insisting  on  a  high  standard  of  learning  and  criticism  as 
the  great  object  of  a  Catholic  Quarterly,  we  have  had  also 
our  own  interest  in  view;  for  thougli  our  movements  are  in 
a  more  humble  sphere,  yet  we  are  sensible  that  so  long  as 
this  desideratum  is  not  supplied,  our  efforts  must  be  very  im- 
perfect, if  not  fruitless.  We  recognise  and  act  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  a  journal  such  as 
ours  to  bring  to  supremacy.  We  have  no  space  or  oppor- 
tunity to  set  up  a  theory  of  all  that  Catholic  politics  and 
literature  ought  to  be,  or  to  give  sufficient  examples  of  it. 
This  is  the  privilege  of  others.  We  can  only  give  conclu- 
sions which  we  have  not  always  room  to  prove,  and  which 
ought  to  require  no  proof,  and  proceed  upon  a  system  which 
we  cannot  for  ever  be  explaining  and  recommending.  We 
are  therefore  necessarily  exposed  to  perpetual  misinterpreta- 
tion. Nobody  will  judge  us  by  the  criterion  which  alone  we 
admit,  and  which  we  wish  to  apply  to  others.  In  proportion 
as  the  Dublin  Revieiv  has  fallen  short  of  the  position  we  de- 
sire to  assign  it,  our  own  position  has  become  unnatural  and 
difficult  to  maintain.  When  a  Review  is  established  answer- 
ing in  some  measure  to  our  ideal  description,  it  will  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  Catholics  in  general,  but  more  especially 
a  boon  to  us  ;  for  it  will  enable  us  fairly  to  pursue  our  proper 
ends,  and  occupy  our  legitimate  place :  and  therefore  we 
need  scarcely  say  how  glad  we  are  to  hear  that  a  new  ar- 
rangement is  on  the  point  of  taking  place,  and  that  an  infu- 
sion of  young  blood  is  likely  to  give  new  vitality  to  our  old 
and  respected  Review.  Without  any  feelings  of  envy,  and 
renouncing  the  idea  of  competition,  we  shall  cordially  hail 
the  appearance  of  a  worthy  representative  of  our  intellectual 
culture,  and  shall  anxiously  look  for  the  announcement  of 
wider  views  and  an  enlarged  plan.  The  great  question  has 
hitherto  been,  not  what  principle  shall  prevail,  but  whether 
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principles  shall  prevail  at  all.     We  are  not  alive  to  censure 
in   particulars  where  we  know   that  our  fundamental  ideas 
are  not  admitted.     Our  premises  are  denied,  it  is  idle  to  de- 
fend our  conclusions.     The  discussion  of  a  point  of  learning 
is  superfluous  and  hopeless  where  no  respect  for  the  free- 
dom and  authority  of  learning  exists ;  all  such  controversies 
have  generally  a  very  subordinate  and  contemptible  charac- 
ter.    In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  modify. 
But  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Rambler 
is  not  a  theological  Review,  and  that  we  do  not  design  to  treat 
questions  of  theology,  or  to  transgress  that  line  which  sepa- 
rates secular  from  religious  knowledge.     The   principle   of 
independent  inquiry,   within  the  bounds,  and   for   the  pro- 
motion, of  the  Catholic  faith,  it  is  our  pride  and  our  duty  to 
maintain  ;  the  more  because  the  obloquy  we  thereby  incur 
shows  how  urgently  such  advocacy  is  needed.     Speaking  for 
no  party  ourselves,  we  naturally  excite  the  dislike  of  all  par- 
tisans.    Doubtless  we  shall  incense  many  soothing  prejudices 
and  contradict  many  cherished  opinions,  and  shall  continue 
objects  of  aversion  to  all  who  are  more  attached  to  persons 
than  to  principles,  to  habits  than  to  ideas.     Whoever  defies 
an  idol,  must  be  prepared  for  the  clamour  of  its  worshippers; 
nobody  who  assails  folly  and  error  is  surprised  at  being  an- 
swered by  a  falsehood  or  an  insult.     These,  we  well  know, 
besides  personal  imputations  and  calumnies  which  it  is  infamy 
to  utter,  are  the  fit  and  natural  weapons  of  many  adversaries 
of  the  ideas  which  we  defend.     But  though  every  human  en- 
terprise in  which  there  is  no  proportion  between  the  trouble 
and  the  chance  of  success  is  wisely  abandoned,  it  is  not  so 
with   the   higher  service  to  which  our  efforts  are  devoted. 
They  are  supported  by  a  more  powerful  encouragement  than 
the  immediate  prospect  of  success.     Under  all  circumstances 
we  shall  keep  in  mind  the  example  of  forbearance  set  us  by  a 
great  and  holy  man  on  a  very  memorable  occasion.     In  that 
remarkable   autobiography,   which   seems   to   have  been   the 
great  obstacle  to  his  canonisation,  Cardinal  Bellarmine  relates 
how  he  returned  good  for  evil  to  the  Pope,  who,  after  highly 
applauding  his  learning,  had  ended  by  putting  his  best  work 
on  the  Index.*     The  edition  of  the  Vulgate  which  Sixtus  V. 

*  "  Anno  1591,  cum  Gregorius  XIV.  cogitaret  quid  agendum  essetde  Bibliis 
a  Sixto  V.  editis,  in  quibus  erunt  permulta  perperam  mutata,  non  deerant  viri 
graves  qui  censerent  ea  Biblia  esse  publice  prohibenda ;  sed  N.  (Kellaraimu) 
coram  Pontifice  demonstravit  Biblia  ilia  non  esse  prohibenda,  sed  esse  ita  corri- 
genda, ut  salvo  honore  Sixti  V.  I'ontificis  Biblia  ilia  emendata  proderentur,  quod 
fieret  si  quam  celerrime  tollerentur  quse  male  mutata  erant,  et  Biblia  recuderentur 
sub  nomine  ejusdem  Sixti,  et  addita  prtefatione,  qua  signincaretur,  in  prima 
editione  Sixti  prse  festinatione  irrepsisse  aliqua  errata  vel  typographorum,  vel 
VOL.  XI. NEW  SFRItS.  H 
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had  prepared,  was  found  after  his  death  to  be  so  full  of  faults, 
that  some  were  for  prohibiting  it  altogether.  But,  in  order  to 
save  his  memory  from  this  indignity,  Bellarmine  undertook 
to  correct  it  himself;  showing  how  little  he  was  moved  by 
the  intemperate  attack  of  which  he  had  been  the  object,  and 
exhibiting  an  instance  of  generosity  and  forgiveness  of  injury 
which  deserves  to  be  remembered. 


MARTINEAITS  STUDIES  OF  CHRISTIANITY* 

THE  volume  before  us  deserves  attention  for  the  position  and 
the  acquirements  of  its  author.  Mr.  James  Martineau,  a  re- 
lation of  the  more  celebrated  Miss  Martineau,  is  a  Unitarian 
minister,  well  known  at  Liverpool  by  his  preaching,  and  more 
widely  known  by  his  writings,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  present 
volume,  which  has  been  selected  and  arranged  from  the  au- 
thor's scattered  essays  by  an  American  admirer,  who  evidently 
thinks  that  in  their  connected  teaching  he  has  discovered  the 
true  portrait,  the  real  lineaments  of  the  Church  of  the  future. 

Any  intelligent  man's  anticipation  of  the  future  of  Chris- 
tendom is  interesting  to  us  Catholics,  who  know  there  is  only 
one  possible  universal  Christianity  for  past  or  future,  chiefly 
as  giving  us  a  picture  of  the  tendencies  of  the  particular  set 
of  persons  whom  he  represents,  and  furnishing  us  with  the 
means  of  testing  the  special  difficulties  we  have  to  encounter 
in  attempting  to  recommend  our  religion  to  minds  so  consti- 
tuted and  habituated;  while  a  minor  point  of  interest  consists 
in  examining  the  figure  which  we  ourselves  make  in  the  eyes 
of  those  without, — in  looking  at  ourselves  not  only  in  the  glass 
of  our  own  reflections,  which  are  very  often  too  partial,  but 
also  in  the  drawings  of  all  the  limners  and  caricaturists  who 
profess  to  exhibit  our  portrait  on  their  canvas. 

Not  that  the  claims  of  the  Catholic  Church  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  a  mere  external  examiner ;  for  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  us."  And  yet  the  first  rule  of  most  of  our 
self-constituted  judges  is,  that,  in  order  to  see  clearly  and 

aliorum ;  et  sic  N.  (Bellarminus)  reddidit  Sixto  Pontifici  bona  pro  malis.  Sixtns 
enim  propter  illam  propositionem  de  dominio  Papse  directo  in  to'um  orbem 
posuit  controversias  ejus  in  Indice  librorum  prohibitorum,  donee  corrigerenfur ; 
sed  ipso  mortuo  Sacra  Kituum  Congregatio  jussit  deleri  ex  libro  Indicis  nomen 
illius.  Placuit  consilium  N.  (Bellarmini)  Gregorio  Pontifici."  Vita  Yen.  Card. 
Rob.  Bellarmini^  S.J.,  quam  ipsemet  scripsit,  p.  22. 

•  Studies  of  Christianity  •  a  Series  of  Original  Papers,  now  first  collected  or 
new.     By  James  Martineau.     London  :  Longmans. 
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determine  precisely  what  is  within  us,  they  must  resolutely 
keep  outside  of  us.  They  must  come  down  upon  us  from 
above,  and  stand  on  a  higher  ground  than  that  we  occupy,  in 
order  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  us,  and  draw  our  map. 
"  The  controversies  of  the  hour  are  but  ill  understood  by  one 
who  remains  enclosed  within  them,  and  judges  them  only  on 
their  own  assumptions."  Our  principles  must  not  be  learned 
by  a  practical  acquaintance ;  they  must  be  watched  from  the 
heights  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  tower  and  domi- 
neer over  all  the  partial  truths  of  particular  religious  systems. 
He  that  makes  "  studies  of  Christianity"  must  not  enter  into 
the  phase  of  thought  which  he  watches,  but  must  keep  out- 
side it ;  he  must  not  submit  his  conscience  to  it,  must  not 
receive  it  as  part  of  his  consciousness  ;  must  not  experience  its 
workings,  and  thus  feel  and  know  intimately  what  it  is ;  but 
must  only  watch  its  manifestations— see  as  far  as  he  can  what 
it  does,  observe  its  phenomena,  catalogue  its  effects,  and  tabu- 
late its  statistics.  Yet  when  we  seek  to  know  Christianity,  it 
is  not  the  statistics  of  its  manifestations  that  we  seek,  but  its 
inward  power  over  the  soul.  And  this  inward  power,  though 
it  evidently  can  only  be  known  by  inward  experience,  Mr. 
Martineau  insists  upon  discovering  by  the  outward  experi- 
ments of  positivism.  Thus  he  jumbles  together  two  incom- 
patible philosophies,  both  true  in  their  place,  and  strives  to 
extract  a  spiritualist  conclusion  from  a  materialist  process. 
Nor  can  it  be  fairly  retorted  that  the  Catholic  is  as  amenable 
to  this  criticism  as  the  non-Catholic;  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
seeking  for  religious  truth,  but  to  have  found  it :  those  who 
are  still  seeking  are  bound  to  prove  all  things,  not  so  those 
who  have  found.  Our  desire  to  understand  other  religions 
can  be  only  either  literary  or  missionary ;  for  the  sake  of 
mere  knowledge,  or  for  the  good  of  those  we  wish  to  convert. 
It  cannot  be  for  our  practice,  because  we  seek  nothing  better 
than  what  we  have.  And  for  this  merely  theoretical  know- 
ledge we  have,  as  Mr.  Martineau  owns,  ample  data ;  our  reli- 
gion satisfies  the  three  great  human  tendencies,  which  corrupt' 
into  Deism,  pantheism,  or  passion.  By  our  reflection  we  can 
develop  these  tendencies,  without  adopting  the  development 
in  practice;  just  as  a  poet  can  develop  a  wicked  character 
in  his  drama  without  adopting  the  wickedness.  But  besides 
these  human  elements,  there  is  a  supernatural  element  in  our 
religion,  of  which  Mr.  Martineau  is  ignorant :  and  yet  he 
refuses  to  make  trial  of  it,  and  experience  for  himself  whether 
this  element  is  real  or  not;  primd facie  he  is,  therefore,  defi- 
cient in  one  of  the  necessary  data  for  judging  of  us;  while 
we  have  all  the  data  for  judging  of  him,  and  only  require 
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intellectual  power  and  cultivation  to  put  our  judgment  into 
words. 

But  if  a  historian  of  human  opinion  insists  upon  using 
Mr.  Martineau's  process,  he  is  forced  to  characterise  all 
phases  of  thought,  not  by  their  interior  workings,  but  by 
their  external  development:  he  can  only  know  the  thought 
in  its  history  ;  its  development  is  its  essence ;  if  the  develop- 
ment had  been  different,  the  thought  could  not  have  been  the 
same.  The  actual  event  was  the  one  only  possible,  and  the 
necessary  manifestation  of  the  existing  thought,  which  could 
not  exhibit  itself  in  any  other  way.  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  are  told,  "  the  coexistence  of  two  churches  in  one 
Christendom  passed  into  a  necessity,  and  reformation  proved 
impossible  without  a  schism."  What  was,  was  also,  in  Mr. 
Martineau's  eyes,  necessary ;  and  was  therefore  right.  On 
such  a  scheme  historical  judgment  is  impossible,  except  by  a 
happy  inconsistency. 

Consider  again  the  impossibility  of  the  pretended  position 
of  sucli  a  judge.  He  is  a  reasonable  being,  and  as  such  may 
be  supposed  to  be  searching  for  the  truth ;  if  not,  his  criti- 
cism is  aimless.  He  owns,  by  the  fact  of  searching,  that  he 
has  not  yet  found  the  truth ;  indeed,  if  he  had,  it  would  be  a 
touchstone  for  him  to  try  all  systems  by.  And  as  he  does 
not  use  this  compendious  test,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he 
does  not  pretend  to  have  yet  arrived  at  the  possession  of  the 
truth.  But  while  he  thus  confesses  that  his  position  is  below 
the  level  of  the  truth,  he  at  the  same  time  assumes  that  it  is 
higher  than  all  the  opinions  which  have  ever  been  accounted 
truths;  for  he  professes  to  regard  them  from  a  "  higher  point." 
Hence,  though  he  claims  to  have  climbed  higher  towards 
truth  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  owns  that  he  has  not 
reached  it;  if  their  attempts  were  failures,  his  is  a  failure 
likewise. 

But  how  can  he  prove  that  all  previous  attempts  are 
failures?  What  test  has  he  to  apply?  With  his  positivist 
process,  he  can  only  judge  by  external  results.  What  ex- 
ternal fact  would  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  one 
man  or  many  attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  truth  in  the  super- 
natural order  ?  Till  this  is  specified  and  proved,  he  has  no 
ground  for  any  argument  whatever.  Instead  of  proving  that 
no  one  has  attained  truth,  his  argument  would  rather  demon- 
strate that  every  one  had  attained  it.  No  thought  is  a  failure 
which  has  attained  its  aim ;  but  no  thought,  and  therefore 
no  aim,  can  be  known  to  a  positivist  inquirer  except  by  its 
external  results  :  as  he  knows  no  more  of  thought  than  has 
realised  itself,  lie  is  bound  to  consider  that  it  had  no  further 
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aim  than  that  which  it  has  accomplished.  All  verbal  expres- 
sions of  its  aspirations  must  either  be  interpreted  by  the  event, 
or  eliminated  as  belonging,  not  to  thought,  but  to  passion. 
To  him,  therefore,  the  fact  accomplished  is  the  whole  mani- 
festation of  the  thought,  with  all  its  properties  and  accidents, 
its  aims,  colours,  and  characters.  No  thought  can  be  said  to 
have  failed  in  its  aim,  because  its  aim  must  be  presumed  to 
have  been  to  do  what  it  has  done,  and  nothing  else.  As, 
according  to  Hume,  the  Creator  cannot  be  proved  to  be  any 
stronger  or  any  better  than  His  limited  and  imperfect  crea- 
tion proves  Him  to  be,  so  no  positivist  ought  to  allow  that 
any  thought  has  failed,  because  it  was  only  so  far  a  thought 
or  an  intention  as  it  succeeded :  at  least,  this  is  all  that  can 
be  known  or  criticised  without  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thought,  appropriating  it,  and  living  and  acting  it  out.  But 
this  is  just  what  Mr.  Martineau  has  determined  not  to  do. 
To  him,  then,  the  thought  is  no  failure,  because  he  must  sup- 
pose it  has  done  just  what  it  wanted  to  do,  neither  less  nor 
more;  and  yet. he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  failure,  and  that 
only  because  its  results  do  not  come  up  to  a  certain  arbitrary 
standard,  which  he,  simply  to  please  his  own  fancy,  has  set  up 
as  the  measure  and  test  of  the  action  of  truth. 

And  what  is  this  test  ?  Its  first  character  is  one  that  Ca- 
tholics also  reckon  to  be  a  note  of  the  true  Church ;  but  we 
reckon  that  unity  amongst  all  those  that  profess  the  true  doc- 
trine is  necessary,  whereas  Mr.  Martineau  requires  truth  to 
produce  unity  even  among  those  who  do  not  hold  it.  "  If 
unity  be  the  character  of  truth,"  he  begins,  "  no  generation 
was  ever  so  far  gone  in  errors  as  our  own."  If  unity  tests 
truth,  the  amount  of  disunion  measures  the  amount  of  error  ; 
and  a  disunion  so  universal  as  that  of  the  present  age  proves 
that  there  is  no  truth  at  all  in  the  world !  According  to  this 
standard,  if  there  were  unity  in  a  universal  error,  there  would 
be  more  truth  in  the  world  than  there  is  now.  But  though 
truth  is  at  union  with  itself,  not  every  system  which  is  at 
union  with  itself  is  true.  Though  truth  unites  those  that 
hold  it,  not  all  that  are  united  by  an  opinion  hold  the  truth. 
Men  may  unite  to  propagate  a  monstrous  lie,  and  may  quar- 
rel about  the  most  insignificant  accidental  trappings  of  a  truth 
which  they  hold  in  common.  Disunion  does  not  prove  the 
world  to  be  further  gone  in  error  than  formerly;  for  the 
sundering  errors  may  be  slighter,  may  be  rather  misunder- 
standings than  wrong  principles.  Still  less  does  disunion 
prove  that  not  one  of  the  sundered  parties  holds  the  truth. 
Men  have  free-will  to  accept  or  reject  the  truth,  if  offered; 
that  many,  or  most,  have  rejected  it,  does  not  prove  that  it 
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has  not  been  offered  ;  if  all  exercise  free-will,  it  is  ci-rlain  that 
some  will  determine  one  \\av  and  some  another:  truth  in  this 
case  is  the  cause  of  disunion,  and  if  we  could  always  trace 
the  effect  to  its  cause,  disunion  might  be  the  sign,  the  note, 
and  the  proof  of  the  presence  of  truth,  for  the  Truth  has  said, 
"  1  am  not  come  to  send  peace,  hut  rather  division."  Division, 
then,  does  not  advance  by  one  step  the  proof  that  truth  has 
never  been  offered,  and  therefore  is  vainly  urged  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tiiR-au  to  justify  his  resolution  to  hold  aloof  from  all  opinions 
now  in  the  world,  and  to  judge  of  them  from  the  outside, 
without  any  attempt  to  enter  into  them  and  experience  them 
from  within.  To  judge  Catholic  principles  from  within,  a 
man  must  become  a  Catholic.  But  this  would  not  suit  Mr. 
Martineau's  purpose.  So  he  argues :  Disunion  is  the  fact  of 
our  age,  and  is  therefore  the  expression  of  the  divine  thought 
and  intention,  and  therefore,  again,  is  good.  Whatever  is,  is 
necessary ;  disunion  is  a  necessity,  and  instead  of  deserving 
to  be  reviled  and  opposed,  "  constitutes  in  itself  a  new  pro- 
blem, not  undeserving  the  closest  study  and  reflection." 
Disunion  is  to  be  accounted  for  on  Christian  principles,  and 
accepted  and  defended  as  an  integral  part  of  true  religion. 

And  how  is  the  problem  of  disunion  solved  ?  "  We  hazard 
no  theory  of  religion  in  saying  that  there  is  a  natural  cor- 
respondence between  the  genius  of  a  people  and  the  form  of 
their  belief;"  the  form  of  faith  is  the  product  of  the  popular 
genius,  not  the  popular  genius  a  creature  of  the  people's 
faith  :  "  each  mood  of  mind  brings  its  own  wants  and  aspira- 
tions, colours  its  own  ideal,  and  interprets  best  that  part  of 
life  and  the  universe  with  which  it  is  in  sympathy :"  each 
mood  of  mind  asks  its  own  questions,  and  fabricates  its  own 
answers.  And  these  answers  being  the  so-called  revealed 
truth,  revelation  is  but  a  fabrication  ;  each  man  bears  its  na- 
tural oracle  in  his  breast,  and  the  responses  vary  according  to 
the  great  division  of  mankind  to  which  the  person  belongs. 

There  are  four  such  divisions  of  mankind,  founded  on 
four  distinct  temperaments  or  prevailing  moods,  which  give 
rise  to  four  different  theological  biases.  The  scientific  tem- 
perament interests  itself  in  truths  of  the  physical  order,  and 
by  the  mere  exclusion  of  metaphysical  curiosity  tends  to 
atheism.  This  temperament  has  as  yet  no  home  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  jealousy  between  faith 
and  science.  But  the  three  following  are  the  "  factors"  of 
Christianity :  the  conscientious  temperament,  where  the  sense 
of  right  is  supreme,  and  which  tends  to  deism ;  the  artistic 
temperament,  ruled  by  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  tending  to 
pantheism;  the  passionate  temperament,  swayed  by  tempes- 
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tuous  impulses,  and  tending  to  a  sacrificial  religion.  These 
temperaments  are  not  only  distinct,  but  mutually  hostile. 
Thus  the  passionate  temperament  tends  to  subvert  the  reli- 
gion of  conscience ;  the  stormy  intensity  of  remorse  so  ex- 
aggerates the  strictness  of  the  law  of  duty  against  which  it 
has  sinned,  that  it  overleaps  it  and  falls  on  the  other  side. 
It  no  sooner  confesses  that  it  ought  to  have  obeyed,  than  it 
declares  that  it  could  not  obey,  and  looks  about  for  a  substi- 
tute for  obedience.  This  it  finds  in  sacrifice,  which  in  its 
original  institution  had  no  propitiatory  meaning,  according 
to  Mr.  Martineau's  arbitrary  external  view  of  history.* 

These  three  temperaments,  however  hostile  to  each  other, 
were  all  concerned  as  the  "  factors,"  creators,  and  constituent 
elements  of  Christian  doctrine.  First  appeared  the  "  Hebrew 
element,"  the  theistic  conscience,  which  characterised  the 
"  Ebionitish  period"  of  the  Church,  and  led  to  a  scrupulous 
and  ascetic  exaggeration  of  ethical  principles.  Then  the  Greek 
element  of  pantheistic  speculation  filtered  in  through  the 
Alexandrian  schools,  and  reigned  through  the  "  Logos  pe- 
riod" of  dogmatic  theology.  Lastly  the  Roman  element  of 
passionate  appropriation  of  redemption  by  faith  ruled  the 
Latin  or  Augustinian  period  of  the  Church.  These  three 
factors  each  formed  a  theology  for  themselves,  and  have  left 
it  as  a  legacy  to  the  Church.  The  ethical  element  created 
the  Catholic  theory  of  human  nature,  the  pantheistic  element 
created  the  scheme  of  supernatural  grace,  while  the  sacrifi- 
cial element  defined  the  Christian  conditions  of  redemption. 
Thus  of  the  three  great  religious  temperaments  of  mankind 
each  finds  something  to  satisfy  it  in  the  Church.  Still,  though 
"  this  comprehensive  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of  mankind 
is  a  reasonable  object  oi  admiration,  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  the  appeal  to  it  in  proof  either  of  preternatural 
guidance  or  of  human  artifice  in  the  constitutive  process  of 
the  Roman  Church." 

The  validity  of  this  view  depends  upon  certain  assumptions 
which  take  for  granted  the  exact  points  in  dispute :  as,  first, 

•  With  Mr.  Martineau's  views  of  history  it  may  be  well  to  contrast  those  of 
a  really  great  man,  the  Baron  d' Eckstein  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
the  most  valuable  articles  that  have  appeared  in  our  pages)  :  "  All  men,  to  what- 
ever grade  of  civilisation  they  belong,  started  from  a  common  principle  of  purifi- 
cation, or  expiation,  which  led  them  to  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  There,  and  only 
there  (we  can  prove  it),  is  the  origin  of  the  home  and  the  family,  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  all  the  primitive  social  institutions,  of  the  religious  and  civil  discipline,  of 
the  ritual  ot  private  as  well  as  that  of  public  life.  There  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  ceremonial  imposed  on  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  All  this  is  gradually  effaced 
by  the  current  of  civilisation  ;  but  it  is  still  found,  at  least  in  germ,  in  different 
degrees,  and  in  varying  colours,  even  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  even  in  the  ranks 
of  savage  life."  Correspondent,  Dec.  1858,  p.  497. 
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that  revelation  is  not  a  supernatural  communication  mndr  to 
man,  but  a  natural  product  of  his  "  temperaments."  Secondly, 
that,  historically,  all  Christian  doctrine  was  not  di-vt-lopcd 
simultaneously,  but  that  its  severe  ethical  code  first  arose ; 
next,  that  its  theological  dogma  was  superadded  ;  and  when 
this  was  done,  that  its  sacrificial  character  was  brought  to 
light.  This  is  an  assumption  which  history  can  easily  dispose 
of.  A  third  assumption  is,  that  these  three  developments  are 
contrary  to  each  other,  form  no  organic  whole,  and  cannot  be 
held  in  combination  by  any  reasonable  man  :  that  "  which  is 
dignified  by  the  name  of  Catholic  doctrine"  is  a  "  strange 
congeries  of  profound  truths  and  puerile  fancies  ;"  it  "  has  no 
intrinsic  or  necessary  unity;"  it  has  "  something  for  con- 
science, something  for  art,  something  for  passion,  in  turn, 
but  cannot  satisfy  them  all  together."  The  mystic  rejects 
the  sacrificial  scheme  of  redemption  and  the  Christian  law ; 
the  moralist  rejects  the  sacrifice  and  the  sacramental  mys- 
teries ;  the  sacrificialist  rejects  both  morals  and  sacraments  ; 
no  Catholic  could  believe  all  Catholic  doctrine  unless  he  were 
forced  and  dragonaded  by  a  sacerdotal  corporation.  Catho- 
licity is  a  religious  comprehension,  a  coalition  to  make  con- 
traries look  the  same,  and  to  secure  an  outward  agreement 
where  there  is  no  other  unity,  like  the  evangelical  establish- 
ment of  Prussia. 

Mr.  Martineau  expects  that  his  Church  of  the  future  will 
be  free  from  this  fault,  and  will  satisfy  all  the  three  tem- 
peraments together.  Such  is  the  condition  that  he  requires 
as  the  test  of  a  true  system.  We  accept  the  challenge,  and 
affirm  that  Catholicity,  looked  at  from  within  instead  of  from 
without,  understood  as  we  understand  it,  not  as  he  arbitrarily 
explains  it,  satisfies  the  test  in  a  very  surprising  way.  So  far 
from  the  great  system  of  Catholic  doctrine  being  a  congeries 
of  contradictory  elements,  forced  on  us  from  without,  the  fact 
is,  as  many  of  us  who  have  received  it  when  adults  can  testify 
from  personal  experience,  that  to  a  very  great  extent  it  grew 
up  from  within,  without  books,  without  teachers,  and  that 
when  we  came  to  compare  the  development  within  us  with 
that  which  the  Church  required  us  to  confess,  we  were  awed 
and  delighted  to  find  that  the  two  things  were  identical. 
The  Abbe  Alphonsus  Ratisbonne  declares  of  himself,  that  in 
one  memorable  moment,  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte  at  Rome,  the  clouds  which  hid  the  truth  from  him 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  he  saw  it  all.  "  Without  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  letters  or  words,  I  yet  saw  through  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  doctrines."  His  instructor  had  nothing 
new  to  teach  him  ;  he  knew  it  all  beforehand.  Dr.  Newman 
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insists  upon  an  analogous,  silent,  interior,  and  independent 
growth  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  state  of  mind  which  anti- 
cipates and  eagerly  drinks  it  in,  as  the  great  evidence  of  the 
supernatural  reality  of  Christianity.  This  it  is  that  subdues 
the  mind  of  his  Callista.  This  he  often  draws  out,  as  in  his 
sermon  on  the  "  Secret  Power  of  Divine  Grace,"  where  he 
shows  how  Christianity  catne 

"  by  an  inward  and  intimate  visitation  ;  by  outward   instruments, 

indeed,  but  with  effects  far  higher  than  those  instruments 

The  Omnipotent  and  Omniscient  touched  many  hearts  at  once,  and 
in  many  places.  They  forthwith,  one  and  all,  spoke  one  language, — 
not  learning  it  one  from  the  other  so  much  as  taught  by  Himself  the 
canticle  of  the  Lamb  ;  or  if  by  men's  teaching  too;  yet  catching  and 
mastering  it  spontaneously,  almost  before  the  words  were  spoken. 
....  The  perplexed  world  searched  about  in  vain  whence  came 
that  concord  of  sweet  and  holy  sounds.  Upon  the  first  word  of 
the  preacher,  upon  a  hint,  upon  a  mere  whisper  in  the  air,  a  deep 
response  came  from  many  lips, — a  deep,  full,  and  ready  harmony 
of  many  voices,  one  and  all  proclaiming  the  Saviour  of  men  :  .  .  .  . 
for  He  was  walking  the  earth;  He  was  scattering  His  gifts  freely, 
and  multiplying  His  image The  despised,  the  hated  influ- 
ence, insinuated  itself  every  where;  the  leaven  spread,  and  none 
could  stay  it ;  and  in  the  most  unlikely  places  ....  one  and  all, 
by  a  secret  power,  became  the  prey  of  the  Church." 

So  this  system,  which  challenges  the  obedience  of  all  by 
the  token  of  its  unity  in  the  plurality  of  minds  and  its  spon- 
taneous identity  of  development  in  the  most  diverse  disposi- 
tions, is  said  by  Mr.  Martineau  to  be  so  wanting  in  internal 
unity,  as  to  be  only  saved  by  the  external  and  violent  pres- 
sure of  a  priesthood  !  That  the  priesthood  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  its  preservation  through  successive  generations, 
we  loudly  profess  and  proclaim.  They  are  the  gardeners  who 
sow  the  seed,  and  who  watch  over  and  prune  the  plant.  But 
it  is  God  that  gives  the  increase,  and  makes  the  plant  grow, 
and  bud,  and  blossom,  and  fructify  according  to  its  kind,  by 
the  sweet  influences  of  an  internal  grace  that  breathes  where 
it  lists.  To  tell  us  that  our  terrible  priests  force  upon  us  at 
the  point  of  the  cassock  a  creed  full  of  contradictions,  at  which 
we  laugh  in  our  sleeve  while  we  swallow  them  with  a  reve- 
rent grimace,  is  a  grotesque  falsehood,  that,  could  only  sug- 
gest itself  to  one  who  merely  looks  at  us  from  without,  and 
measures  the  inward  grace  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  unction 
of  the  Spirit  by  a  foot-rule  or  a  quart  mug. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a  founda- 
tion of  truth,  if  not  of  originality,  in  Mr.  Martineau's  dreams; 
— for  M.  Guizot  had  already  given  the  catalogue  of  the  three 
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"  factors"  of  religion  :  first,  the  "  religious  sentiment ;"  se- 
condly, "  the  desire  of  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  human 
destinies,  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  creeds  and  doctrines 
which  contain,  or  are  supposed  to  contain  it;"  and  thirdly, 
"  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  morals  a  sanction,  an  origin, 
and  an  aim."  Religion,  therefore,  "  assumes  many  other  forms 
besides  that  of  pure  sentiment;  it  is  also  a  union  of  doctrines, 
of  precepts,  of  promises."*  The  sentiment  is  the  artistic 
poetic  element ;  the  moral  and  the  dogmatic  elements  corre- 
spond exactly  with  Mr.  Martineau's  divisions.  The  assump- 
tion that  the  developments  of  these  three  elements  in  the 
Church  have  resulted  in  a  self-contradictory  system,  though 
grounded  on  a  specious  reference  to  the  known  divergences 
in  the  Catholic  schools,  is  a  ludicrously  "  bad  shot."  The 
contradictions  are  in  the  developments  of  the  same  element, 
not  in  the  developments  of  the  different  elements.  There  is 
nothing  contradictory  between  the  "  Logos  theology"  and 
either  extreme  of  the  Latin  anthropology.  Augustine  and 
Petavius  could  take  an  equal  interest  in  theology  proper. 
Nor  is  there  any  contradiction  between  ethics  and  the  scheme 
of  redemption.  The  contradiction  occurs  in  the  developments 
of  the  same  doctrines.  It  is  a  fact,  that  different  men  are  led 
by  the  constitution  of  their  minds  to  interest  themselves  in 
different  sides  of  Christianity,  and  to  develop  in  different 
ways  the  various  elements  of  the  unchangeable  faith.  Some 
are  attracted  to  dogma,  which  they  develop  in  various  ways, 
and  give  rise  to  the  various  dogmatic  schools;  others  feel 
drawn  to  morals,  and  originate  the  contrary  ethical  schools ; 
others  to  mysticism  and  religious  sentiment,  which  they  de- 
velop in  contrary  senses.  But  every  one  of  these  persons, 
however  and  whatever  he  develops,  must  always  cling  to  the 
fixed  point;  securely  attached  to  this  solid  bottom,  specula- 
tion may  swing  freely  in  all  directions  without  harm,  like  a 
ship  riding  at  anchor.  Now  the  Catholic  doctrine  is  this 
foundation  of  dogma,  ethics,  and  grace,  to  which  a  man  must 
be  anchored  before  he  can  safely  follow  his  inclination  to  the 
special  developments  of  a  particular  school ;  whereas  the  sen- 
timentalist ceases  to  be  religious  in  discarding  dogma  and 
morals,  the  moralist  ceases  to  be  religious  in  discarding  dogma 
and  mystery,  the  dogmatist  ceases  to  be  religious  in  dis- 
carding morals  and  grace.  While  the  central  truth  is  held, 
every  one  may  employ  his  talents  and  may  indulge  his  incli- 
nations in  its  developments,  without  any  substantial  breach 
of  unity ;  when  the  central  truth  is  discarded,  every  shade  of 
difference  in  these  developments  constitutes  a  formal  division. 
*  Guizot,  European  Civilisation,  lect.  v. 
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Just  as  the  Englishman  who  is  faithful  to  the  constitution 
of  his  country  must  talk  like  a  monarchist  in  defending  the 
Crown,  like  an  aristocrat  for  the  Lords,  like  a  democrat  for 
the  Commons,  so  as  to  be  taken  for  all  three  in  turn  by  an 
ill-instructed  listener,  while  in  reality  he  is  neither  mon- 
archist, aristocrat,  nor  democrat,  but  simply  and  honestly 
an  English  constitutionalist;  so  an  external  examiner  like 
Mr.  Martineau  may  very  likely  accuse  the  Catholic  of  incon- 
sistency because  he  enlarges  in  turn  upon  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Catholic  system, — because,  while  he  is  speak- 
ing as  an  artist  or  a  poet,  enlarging  on  the  sentiment  and  the 
mystery  of  Christianity,  on  the  sacraments,  on  the  universality 
of  grace,  on  the  ministrations  of  angels  and  saints,  on  the  hier- 
archy of  sacred  orders,  he  may  use  language  which  in  another 
mouth  would  be  pantheistic,  but  which  is  assuredly  not  pan- 
theistic in  one  whose  soul  is  anchored  to  the  whole  Catholic 
truth.  Because,  again,  when  enlarging  on  the  law  of  morals 
and  justice,  when  appreciating  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Confu- 
cius, and  giving  a  just  praise  to  heathen  ethics  and  worldly 
honour  and  justice,  he  may  seem  to  forget  the  transcendent 
value  of  Christianity  and  to  speak  as  a  deist,  while  the  heart 
anchored  on  the  rock  knows  how  far  it  is  from  that  cold  formal 
heresy ;  or  because,  in  moments  of  passion  or  deeper  devotion, 
when  he  appropriates  to  himself  the  graces  and  the  promises 
of  religion,  he  may  speak  in  an  exclusive  way,  for  which  he 
will  be  reproached  as  a  predestinarian  and  a  Calvinist,  which 
he  can  never  really  be  while  he  is  a  sound  Catholic, — in  spite 
of  this  mere  external  inconsistency,  to  an  internal  view,  to 
one  who  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  our  belief,  every  thing  is 
in  the  most  perfect  harmony. 

There  is  a  similar  perverted  reflection  of  truth  in  Mr. 
Martineau's  idea  of  the  tyranny  and  monopoly  of  the  priest- 
hood in  matters  of  Catholic  thought.  We  honour  and  obey 
the  priesthood  as  the  divinely  constituted  guardian  of  the 
central  truth,  and  as  authorised  from  time  to  time  to  enlarge 
its  boundaries  by  taking  in  the  developments  which  heretical 
opposition  has  brought  into  prominence  and  Christian  con- 
sciousness has  accepted  as  integral  parts  of  revealed  truth. 
But  historically  the  priesthood  has  neither  claimed  the  initi- 
ative nor  been  the  originator  of  each  development.  Dogma, 
ethics,  Christian  mysticism,  and  poetry,  have  always  been  taken 
up  and  cultivated  by  any  one  who  felt  he  had  the  talents  or 
the  deep  interest  which  seemed  to  call  him  to  the  study;  and 
it  was  not  till  a  definite  tangible  result  had  been  obtained 
that  his  work  or  his  theory  was  submitted  to  sacerdotal  deci- 
sion. The  greatest  movements  in  the  Church  have  been  con- 
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cvived  and  planned  by  laymen:  the  Fathers  in  the  desert, 
Masil  in  Pontus,  Benedict  at  Subiaco,  Francis  at  Assisi,  Igna- 
tius at  Manresa,  Philip  Neri  in  the  Catacombs  and  at  the 
Trinit.i  del  Pellegrini,  were  not  yet  ecclesiastics.  As  laymen 
they  had  meditated,  ]>lanned,  and  communicated  with  others 
of  like  mind.  In  dogma,  all  that  has  been,  or  is  about  to  be, 
defined  by  the  Church  belongs  to  the  sacerdotal  authority ; 
but  in  that  immense  field  of  doctrinal  speculation  which  is 
outside  this  limit,  Christian  thought  is  as  free  for  the  layman 
as  for  the  clergyman.  We  are  not  covertly  asserting  our  own 
rights,  for  we  disclaim  being  considered  as  theological  writ- 
ers ;  but  we  cannot  reply  to  Mr.  Martineau  without  noting 
the  fact,  that  both  in  and  out  of  the  Church  laymen  have  been 
the  recognised  founders  and  spokesmen  of  schools  of  philo- 
sophy which  bordered  close  on  theology,  and  often  passed 
within  its  limits.  Run  through  the  list  of  the  authors  of  the 
Evangelical  Demonstrations,  published  in  the  Abbe  Migne's 
twenty  quartos;  there  you  will  find,  by  the  side  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, Bossuet,  and  Wiseman,  the  names  not  only  of  Catholic 
laymen  like  Descartes,  Moore,  and  Manzoni,  but  of  people 
branded  with  unhappy  notes  like  Tertullian  and  Origen ;  of 
Protestants  like  Grotius,  Leibnitz,  and  Littleton;  even  of 
Protestant  ministers  like  Butler,  Paley,  and  Buckland.  St. 
Augustine  praised  the  Donatist  Tichonius  as  the  then  most 
scientific  expositor  of  Scripture,  and  the  Christian  world  has 
adopted  several  Protestant  apologists  as  among  the  best  de- 
fenders of  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  yet  Mr.  Martineau  says 
that  lay  thought  is  not  permitted  to  occupy  itself  about  mat- 
ters of  doctrine,  when  even  the  thought  of  heretics  on  these 
matters  has  been  gladly  accepted  by  Catholics.  Certainly  it 
is  true  that  human  reason  is  a  proper  critic  only  of  the  evi- 
dences of  revelation,  and  not  of  its  representations  of  the 
absolute  and  divine  truths ;  but  this  is  as  true  for  clerical  as 
for  lay  reason :  all  Catholics  start  with  the  hearty  admission  of 
all  revealed  truths  defined  as  such  ;  the  divergence  only  comes 
when  we  consider  these  in  relation  to  the  actual  wants  and 
circumstances  of  man.  Now  this  relation  makes  itself  as  inti- 
mately felt  in  layman  as  in  priest :  as  men,  one  has  the  same 
difficulties,  the  same  temptations,  as  the  other;  their  reason 
is  equal,  their  education  and  preparation  may  be  equal.  No 
Catholic  ever  attributed  to  one  a  right  or  power  of  thinking 
which  he  denied  to  the  other;*  nay,  in  such  a  case,  if  the 

*  If  knowledge  belonged  to  the  clergyman  by  any  supernatural  influx  con- 
nected with  his  orders  or  jurisdiction,  of  course  its  fullness  would  belong  to  the 
Pope ;  and  then  how  shall  we  account  for  Bellarmine's  rebuke,  administered  to 
Clement  VIII.  in  the  matter  of  the  Congregations  de  auxiliis  div.gr. :  "  Ipse  N. 
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right  of  thinking  is  denied  to  either  party,  it  is  the  priest 
who  is  less  free.  If  he  goes  wrong,  the  scandal,  the  ruin,  is 
of  a  parish ;  the  layman  only  upsets  himself,  and  perhaps  his 
family. 

A  consistent  development  of  Mr.  Martineau's  sketch  of 
Catholic  thought  patenteed  by  the  clergy  would  lead  to  some 
highly  amusing  results.  Without  thought  there  can  be  no 
faith ;  therefore  faith  would  be  a  clerical  monopoly.  Faith 
cannot  be  tried  without  probation  ;  and  the  probation  of  faith 
is  either  external  by  persecution,  or  internal  by  doubt ;  there- 
fore martyrdom  and  doubt  would  also  be  exclusively  clerical 
privileges.  Doubt,  the  shadow  of  belief,  the  touchstone  of 
its  value,  the  proof  of  its  substance,  is  that  which,  when  not 
properly  exorcised,  degenerates  into  heresy ;  and  as  heresies 
must  come  for  the  trial  of  faith,  on  Mr.  Martineau's  supposi- 
tion no  one  but  a  clergyman  can  be  a  heretic,  for  no  one  else 
can  presume  to  think  or  speak  on  matters  involving  heresy. 
We  have  known  a  Catholic  man  of  letters  entertain  similar 
sentiments  on  historical  grounds.  An  exaggerator  of  the  epis- 
copal sphere  was  once  unctuously  affirming  to  him  that  at  no 
time  had  any  Bishop  been  known  to  write  in  opposition  to 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  "  Very  odd,"  replied  our  friend, 
"  I  had  fancied  that  all  heresies  were  headed  by  a  Bishop, 
except  one,  which  was  called  the  heresy  of  the  Acephali,  or 
headless  ones,  on  account  of  this  unique  distinction."  Mr. 
Martineau  must  allow  us  to  observe,  that  both  for  priest  and 
layman  the  truth  holds  good  that  faith  must  be  tried ;  that  it 
is  only  by  not  cultivating  the  intellect  at  all,  or  by  forcibly 
suppressing  it,  that  we  can  avoid  intellectual  trials ;  and  that 
to  do  this  is  precisely  analogous  to  Origen's  unlawful  method 
of  shirking  carnal  trials.  Our  whole  nature  is  a  trust ;  in  it, 
and  not  outside  of  it,  we  must  be  tried  and  proved  ;  we  may 
no  more  kill  it  in  part,  to  avoid  a  part  of  our  probation,  than 
commit  suicide  upon  the  whole  to  escape  our  whole  proba- 
tion. Vocation  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  thought,  even 
on  religious  matters,  has  always  been  reckoned  quite  inde- 
pendent of  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical  state. 

In  the  domain  of  art  and  poetry,  in  all  that  concerns  the 
sentiment  of  Christianity,  the  freedom  of  thought  is  still 
greater.  There  was  room  in  the  Church  for  Dante,  Rafaelle, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  even  for  that  tawdry  Frenchman  Cha- 
teaubriand, without  any  jealous  inquiry  whether  the  initiative 
belonged  to  the  clergy  or  not.  All  the  thinkers  we  have 

ssepe  admonuit  pontificem  ut  caveret  fraudes,  et  ut  non  putaret  se  studio  proprio, 
cum  theologus  non  esset,  posse  ad  intelligentiam  rei  obscurissimae  pervenire." 
Vita  Venerabilis  Cardinally  Rob.  liellarmini,  S.J.,  quam  ipsemet  scripsit,  p.  31. 
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incut ionrd  found,  or  might  have  found,  a  home  in  the  Church; 
the  judgment  which  has  accepted  their  words  after  their 
death  would  never  have  silenced  their  speech  while  they  were 
living,  except  under  the  influence  of  the  false,  sinister,  and 
lamentable  prejudice  which  Mr.  Martineau  propagates,  that 
we  are  only  kept  in  the  unity  of  faith  by  the  numbing, 
thought-destroying  influence  of  a  domineering  priesthood. 

We  have  been  occupied  so  long  over  the  preliminaries, 
that  we  have  scarcely  room  even  to  glance  at  the  substance 
of  these  Studies.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  author  makes  the 
Reformation  the  commencement  of  the  restoration  of  ruined 
Christianity.  Ethics  had  been  discredited  by  casuistry  (Mr. 
Martineau  volunteers  an  alibi  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits) ;  art 
had  become  pagan  ;  only  passion  remained,  which  Luther 
seized  as  the  great  factor  of  religion  for  the  first,  or  "  Puritan, 
period"  of  the  revival.  Then  came  the  second,  or  ethical, 
period  of  Grotius,  Cudworth,  Tillotson,  Clarke,  and  Butler, 
who  always  asked  what  things  are  for,  and  missed  seeing 
what  they  are ;  who  searched  for  motives  and  missed  the 
look,  and  could  never  rise  to  the  artistic  contemplation  of 
objects  and  events,  of  which  science  seeks  the  origin,  morals 
the  drift,  and  art  the  nature — not  imposing  their  significance, 
but  reading  it  off,  and  detecting  in  them  not  a  purpose,  but 
a  sentiment.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  third,  or  pantheistic, 
period  of  Protestantism,  whose  prophets  are  Hegel  and  Emer- 
son. The  fourth,  or  Martineau,  period  will  be  one  in  which 
these  three  are  combined  and  harmonised,  with  the  addition 
of  a  spice  of  scientific  atheism. 

After  this  endeavour  to  determine  the  "  distinctive  types," 
and  lay  out  the  "  ground-plan  of  modern  Christian  develop- 
ment," the  outline  is  filled  in  with  a  sketch  of  the  coming 
"  Christianity,  without  priest  and  without  ritual,"  with  a  fierce 
onslaught  on  the  scheme  of  "  vicarious  redemption"  and  of 
"  mediatorial  religion,"  and  with  the  five  doctrinal  points  that 
constitute  the  creed,  or  rather  the  charter,  of  the  new  reli- 
gion. These  are:  1.  the  truth  of  the  moral  perceptions  in 
man,  not  their  depravity;  2.  the  moral  perfection  of  God  in 
opposition  to  arbitrary  decrees  and  absolute  self-will ;  3.  the 
natural  awakening  of  the  Divine  Spirit  within  us,  not  its  pre- 
ternatural communication  from  without ;  4.  Christ  the  pure 
image  and  highest  revelation  of  the  Eternal  Father,  not  His 
victim  and  His  contrast;  5.  a  universal  immortality  after  the 
model  of  Christ's  heavenly  life. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  the  heresies — the  Pelagianism, 
the  Pantheism,  the  Socinianism,  the  Universalisrn — of  these 
points.  But  this  would  be  beside  our  object ;  in  giving  them 
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we  only  wish  to  show  what  are  the  rough  edges  of  popular 
Protestantism  which  especially  grate  against  the  thoughtful 
men  for  whom  Mr.  Martineau  writes,  in  order  that  our  con- 
troversialists should  be  ready  with  their  files  for  the  same 
edges.  We  know  quite  well  that  the  Church  has  answers 
in  her  armory  which  entirely  take  the  wind  out  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau's  sails,  which  include  all  the  truth  he  utters,  and  de- 
stroy all  the  errors  he  attacks. 

Mr.  Martineau's  Christian  morals  are  better  than  his  dog- 
mas. His  maxim  is,  "  not  law,  but  love  :" 

"  Love  to  God,  to  Christ,  not  simply  for  what  they  have  done 
for  us,  but  chiefly  for  what  they  are  in  themselves  ;  nothing  like  the 
narrow-hearted  gratitude  for  an  exclusive  salvation,  but  a  moral 
affection,  awakened  by  their  holiness,  rectitude,  truth,  and  mercy, — 
by  the  sublimity  and  spirituality  of  their  designs,  and  the  sanctity 
and  fidelity  of  their  execution  :  love  also  to  man,  looking  to  him 
not  merely  as  a  sentient  heing  who  is  to  be  made  happy,  but  as  a 
child  of  God,  who  is  to  be  raised  into  some  likeness  to  the  Divine 
Image ;  as  a  brother  spirit,  noble  in  nature,  even  though  sinful  in 
fact." 

Here  again  we  may  learn  something  from  the  points  of  attack 
against  the  popular  moral  code  of  Calvinism  selected  by  the 
philosophic  Unitarian.  There  is  no  doubt  that  here  his  teach- 
ing is  substantially  the  same  as  ours,  and  that  if  he  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  a  coming  age,  the  Church  will  be  able  to 
conciliate  it.  We  do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  the  dangers 
of  adapting  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  Jansenism 
arose  mainly  from  the  honest  desire  of  controversialists  to 
render  Catholic  doctrine  as  little  bitter  as  possible  to  the 
Calvinistic  spirit  of  the  age.  A  similar  desire  might  now 
engender  an  opposite  heresy.  Still,  it  is  not  without  its  use 
to  watch  the  contests  between  heretics,  and  to  mark  where  one 
attacks  another  with  Catholic  weapons  more  or  less  disfigured, 
or  where  popular  errors  find  their  best  antidotes  in  Catholic 
principles  slenderly  disguised.  It  might  perhaps  show  us 
which  is  the  vulnerable  place  in  our  enemies'  line ;  it  might 
enable  us  to  discover,  that  while  our  own  controversialists 
often  beat  the  air  in  refuting  exploded  heresies,  an  heretical 
preacher  had  just  hit  on  the  weak  points  of  popular  JEnglish 
religion,  and  was  applying  to  some  of  them  the  antagonist 
principles,  which  only  a  Catholic  can  develop  with  precision 
and  effect. 
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REGARD  for  the  momentous  interests  at  stake  overcomes  our 
settled  disinclination  to  defensive  controversy  with  contem- 
poraries, and  induces  us  to  revert  to  the  question  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  in  connection  with  an  attack  upon 
ourselves  in  the  Tablet.  Conscious  of  rectitude,  we  can  afford 
to  be  called  "  weak,"  "  corrupt,"  and  "  servile  ;"  but  we  can- 
not consent  to  abandon  the  real  welfare  of  the  Catholic  body 
to  sophistry  and  declamation. 

The  Tablet  frankly  admits  that  no  religious  principle  for- 
bids cooperation  with  the  Commission.  This  is  an  admission 
of  immense  importance.  Unless  our  memory  deceive  us,  there 
have  before  now  appeared  stirring  articles,  unfurling  the  ban- 
ner of  religion,  blowing  the  trumpet  of  war,  and  crying,  "  God 
defend  the  right!"  In  the  prayer  we  join  from  our  heart; 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  de- 
grade the  sacred  interests  of  religion  by  enlisting  them  upon 
the  wrong  side.  In  politics,  religious  men,  unless  all  history 
be  a  fable,  may  be  mistaken ;  and  it  is  not  treasonable  to  an- 
ticipate the  recurrence  of  what  has  already  happened  so  often. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  allege  any  Catholic  principle  against 
the  Commission,  we  should,  at  whatever  risk,  have  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  conscience  in  resisting  its  influence  and  repu- 
diating its  overtures.  But  it  is  not  so.  By  the  testimony  of 
the  Tablet  no  religious  principle  is  at  stake. 

The  Tablet  further  affirms,  that  the  advantages  of  co- 
operation with  the  Commission  are  obvious  and  admitted.  It 
seems  even  a  little  indignant  with  us  for  our  pains  in  sketch- 
ing these  advantages,  so  obvious  are  they,  and  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  This,  then,  we  have  gained  from  our  contem- 
porary,— cooperation  with  the  Commission  will  be  manifestly 
advantageous  to  Catholics,  and  no  religious  principle  stands 
in  the  way.  One  would  think  the  conclusion  inevitable,  that 
Catholics  should  not  hesitate  to  cooperate  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Not  so,  however,  reasons  the  Tablet.  On  the  contrary, 
our  contemporary  asserts  that  the  question  has  been  decided 
by  those  with  whom  the  decision  rests,  and  that  Catholics  are 
now  called  on,  not  to  advise  what  shall  be  done,  but  to  help 
in  carrying  out  a  plan  that  has  been  deliberately  adopted. 
It  would  be  a  mockery  to  affect  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
these  allusions.  We  may  say,  however,  that  no  decision  on 
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the  question  has  been  made  public,  and  no  plan  submitted  to 
the  laity  for  support.  Meantime  we  decline  to  infer  the  sen- 
timents of  Bishops  from  hints  in  newspapers ;  respect  for  the 
hierarchy  leads  us  rather  to  regard  as  wisely  tentative  and  pro- 
visional whatever  views  may  have  been  entertained  upon  a 
question  which  avowedly  involves  no  religious  principle,  and 
which  we  know  from  undoubted  testimony  to  have  been  nei- 
ther thoroughly  discussed  nor  properly  understood.  Had  the 
point  been  one  of  faith  or  morals,  it  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  "  decided  by  those  with  whom  the  decision  rests"  while 
Rome  has  not  spoken.  Being  what  it  actually  is,  we  shall 
be  surprised  indeed  to  learn  that  our  Bishops,  whose  rule  is 
so  truly  paternal,  are  displeased  by  the  loyal  expression  of 
opinions  entertained  by  many  Catholics,  and  supported  by 
arguments  which  cannot  be  met.  The  clever  introduction  of 
a  quotation  from  the  Rambler  in  juxtaposition  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Bishops,  makes  us  appear  guilty  of  a  scoffing  allu- 
sion to  the  English  episcopate.  The  trick  is  rhetorical,  but 
disingenuous.  In  speaking  of  those  who  seem  gratified  by 
mischief,  we  meant  not  the  Bishops,  whose  prudence  in  re- 
lations with  Government  has  been  so  conspicuous,  but  that 
small  though  noisy  party  among  us,  ever  eager  for  strife,  who 
on  this  question  of  the  Royal  Commission  do  not  hesitate  to 
argue  that,  "  since  Catholics  must  sooner  or  later  fight  the 
State  about  education,  we  may  as  well  fight  now,  whether 
right  or  wrong ;"  and  who  declare  themselves  ready  to  sacri- 
fice all  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  gained  for  poor 
Catholic  children  under  constant  episcopal  sanction,  if  only 
they  secure  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  own  independ- 
ence and  pugnacity. 

Such  a  party,  were  it  to  grow  in  numbers  and  prominence, 
would,  by  pushing  measures  in  England  which  Catholics  in 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Naples  never  dream  of  adopting, 
do  much  to  confirm  the  impression  that  Catholics  make  bad 
citizens  of  a  free  state,  and  would  inflict  irreparable  injury 
upon  English  Catholic  interests,  which  will  be  best  promoted 
by  respect  towards  the  civil  authority,  consideration  for  others, 
and  justice  and  moderation  in  our  own  claims.  In  religion 
we  cannot  \ield  an  inch.  The  Church  of  God  alone  is  true  ; 
all  else  is  false.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  social  or  political 
objects,  the  I-am-right-and-you-are-wrong  method  of  argu- 
ment will  earn  nothing  but  ridicule. 

Again,  the  Tablet  insinuates  that  we  blame  the  Bishops 
for  the  culpable  neglect  which,  if  it  be  important  to  Catholic 
interests  that  one  of  our  body  should  sit  upon  the  Commis- 
sion, was  certainly  perpetrated  when  all  warnings  of  the  com- 
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iii^  appointments  weiv  disregarded,  and  no  claim  made  for 
tin-  noiniiiation  of  a  Catholic  until  the  Commission  was  actu- 
ally gazetted,  and  it  had  become  all  but  impossible  that  the 
claim  could  be  entertained.  But  so  long  ago  as  1S17,  when 
Ih'st  Catholics  were  received  into  amicable  relations  with  the 
liritish  Government  upon  educational  questions,  the  Vicars- 
Apostolic  nominated  a  Committee  to  be  their  organ  of  com- 
munication with  Government  upon  the  subject  of  education. 
Surely,  then,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Catholic  Poor-School 
Committee  to  watch  the  signs  of  the  proposed  Commission, 
to  call  together  its  members  and  debate  the  question,  and  (if 
such  had  been  the  issue  of  the  Committee's  deliberations)  to 
demand  with  all  its  influence  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic 
commissioner.  Its  course,  we  are  informed,  has  been  very 
diiferent.  Up  to  this  moment  no  general  meeting  of  mem- 
bers has  been  held ;  and  upon  a  subject  which  wears  a  most 
serious  aspect,  which  properly  belongs  to  it  as  the  Catholic 
organ  of  communication  with  Government,  and  which  pos- 
sesses an  importance  immeasurably  superior  to  the  annual  dis- 
tribution of  a  few  hundreds  among  the  loudest  claimants,  it 
has  virtually  abdicated  its  functions.  For  many  months  we 
have  regretted  that  the  Poor-School  Committee  communicates 
so  rarely  with  its  supporters  and  the  public,  and  finds  so  few 
opportunities  to  rouse  and  inform  the  Catholic  body  upon 
educational  questions,  which  never  demanded  more  attentive 
care  than  now  ;  but  we  should  not  have  expressed  our  dis- 
satisfaction thus  plainly,  had  not  the  Tablet  so  pointedly  chal- 
lenged the  inquiry,  who  were  the  leaders  charged  with  neglect 
in  omitting  to  present  a  seasonable  claim  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Catholic  commissioner.  We  distinctly  reply,  that  the 
charge  lies  against  the  managers  of  the  Poor-School  Committee, 
and  not  against  others. 

The  Tablet  accepts  our  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  Com- 
mission as  accurate,  but  objects  to  it  as  unnecessary,  because 
"  no  misconception  exists."  Our  experience  leads  to  an  op- 
posite conclusion.  Few  ecclesiastics  or  laymen  have  been 
aware  that  the  Commission  originated  in  an  address  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  emanates  from  the  Crown  ;  they 
commonly  regard  it  as  acting  under  the  authority  of  Lord 
Derby's  administration  ;  and  not  a  few  suppose  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Privy  Council,  and  alarm  themselves  with  the 
fancy  that  its  investigations  indicate  a  love  of  encroachment 
in  that  department  of  State.  The  distinction  is  very  material. 
Had  the  administration  alone  been  concerned,  we  might  ex- 
pect safety  in  a  change  of  ministry;  emanating  as  it  does  from 
the  Queen's  authority,  the  Commission  is  quite  independent 
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of  administrations,  and  were  Lord  Derby  to  resign  to-mor- 
row, the  Commission  would  not  be  in  any  way  affected  by 
the  change.  Again,  as  the  Commission  was  issued  by  the 
Queen  to  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons,  there  seems  small 
chance  that  the  opposition  of  a  minority — even  if  it  could 
secure  powerful  expression — will  obtain  favour  in  Parlia- 
ment. Neither  change  of  ministry  nor  debate  in  Parliament 
affords  escape  from  the  Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dread  of  the  Commission  as  in  any  way  acting  under,  or  in 
collusion  with,  the  Privy-Council  department,  is  quite  chi- 
merical. The  Commission  has  the  Privy  Council  before  it 
on  trial ;  and  Mr.  Formby,  or  any  other  opponent  of  the  latter 
body,  would  be  an  acceptable  witness  with  the  former ;  and 
the  true  way  to  resist  encroachment  is  to  give  evidence  against 
it  as  undesired,  as  well  as  to  prove  it  unnecessary  by  the  rapid 
increase  and  successful  conduct  of  schools  under  present  plans. 
We  have  not  observed  a  general  comprehension  of  the  facts 
of  the  case ;  and  indeed  the  Tablet  itself,  while  professing  to 
be  free  from  misconception,  describes  the  Commission  as  "  a 
tribunal  charged  with  the  protection  of  Catholic  interests;"  a 
designation  totally  inapplicable,  and  calculated  to  convey  most 
erroneous  impressions.  A  tribunal  charged  with  such  duties 
could  not  be  made  safe  by  the  appointment  of  one  Catholic 
to  contend  against  six  or  seven  Protestants.  But,  in  truth, 
the  Commission  undertakes  no  duties  of  the  kind. 

The  Tablet  recapitulates  categorically  the  reasons  against 
cooperation  with  the  Commission,  as  gathered  by  us  from  the 
mouths  of  opponents  ;  but  it  passes  with  a  light  foot  over 
the  weighty  arguments  which  we  adduced  in  refutation.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  show  that  a  claim  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Catholic  commissioner  was  put  forward  in  due  time,  or  in 
connection  with  an  acceptable  name;  nor  does  it  explain  how 
a  conscientious  Catholic  could  as  commissioner,  have  pro- 
moted the  general  objects  of  the  Commission.  For  individual 
Catholics  to  assist  the  Commission  with  authentic  information 
regarding  Catholic  education  and  Catholic  wants,  in  the  hope 
of  promoting  thereby  the  interests  of  religion,  is  a  different 
thing  indeed  from  a  Catholic  serving  upon  a  Commission 
which — unless  it  recommend  the  infinitely  worse  alternative 
of  mixed  schools — will  have  to  devise  means  for  furthering 
the  education  of  the  children  of  Protestants,  Unitarians,  ana 
Jews,  in  the  creed  of  their  parents.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
a  Catholic  so  placed  would  be  in  a  false  position  ;  and  we  re- 
joice accordingly  that  the  respected  chairman  of  the  Poor- 
School  Committee  has  escaped  the  snare.  But,  argues  the 
Tablet,  the  absence  of  a  Catholic  commissioner  makes  the 
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Commission  an  unfair  and  improper  tribunal  to  protect  Ca- 
tholic interests,  because  unable  from  ignorance,  even  if  will- 
ing, to  elicit  the  requisite  information,  or  to  appreciate  it 
duly  when  it  had  to  draw  up  its  report.  What  idea,  we 
should  like  to  know,  lias  the  Tablet  formed  of  Catholic  pri- 
mary education?  Are  Catholic  poor-schools  conceived  to  be 
so  wholly  unlike  other  schools  that  children  do  not  learn  to 
read,  and  write,  and  cipher  in  them  ?  or  that  habits  of  regu- 
larity and  order  are  not  enforced  ?  or  that  vice  is  not  checked 
and  virtue  encouraged  under  the  sanctions  of  religion  ?  "  To 
discharge  our  important  duty  to  the  children  of  the  poor," 
wrote  the  Vicars- A postolic  in  appointing  the  Poor-School 
Committee,  "it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  remove  the  dangers  of 
perversion  from  these  little  ones,  and  to  guard  them  against 
ever}  insidious  snare ;  we  are  furthermore  obliged  to  use  our 
best  endeavours  that  their  minds  may  be  improved,  and  their 
hearts  may  be  formed.  It  is  one  of  our  most  sacred  and  im- 
portant duties  to  see  that  these  little  ones  be  well  instructed 
in  all  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion,  in  all  that  regards 
the  faith  and  morality  of  the  Gospel ;  that  their  several  du- 
ties be  strongly  impressed  and  engraved  upon  their  tender 
hearts ;  that  they  be  distinctly  taught  the  obedience  they 
owe  to  God,  to  their  parents,  and  to  their  sovereign;  and, 
together  with  a  warm  attachment  to  their  holy  religion,  that 
they  be  inspired  with  a  horror  of  vice  and  a  love  of  virtue." 
Such  are  the  objects  of  Catholic  primary  education.  Are 
they  not  precisely  those  which  the  Commissioners  are  likely 
to  appreciate,  anri  to  wish  to  find  promoted  in  good  schools? 
Certainly  there  is  a  class  of  virtues  inculcated  in  Catholic 
schools  which  the  Commissioners  will  not  find  elsewhere,  and 
are  not  likely  to  estimate  at  their  real  value.  If,  however, 
Catholic  schools  are  allowed — and  this,  we  believe,  would  be 
the  result  of  the  Commissioners'  investigations — to  accomplish 
in  the  natural  order  at  least  as  much  as  any  Protestant  schools 
can  effect  for  the  like  class  of  children,  we  need  not  be  soli- 
citous to  extend  their  view  to  virtues  of  the  supernatural 
order,  which  are  as  far  above  the  Commissioners'  ken  as  they 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  their  inquiry.  Catholic  education 
does  all  that  Protestant  education  can  do.  and  more.  Let 
us  for  the  present  be  satisfied  to  prove  to  the  world  that  it 
does  as  much.  By  refusing  to  show  what  we  do,  we  shall 
but  confirm  the  belief  that  we  accomplish  nothing  which  is 
creditable. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  Tablet  to  correct  the  figures 
which  we  quoted  from  the  census  of  1851,  or  to  dispute  the 
conclusion  that  the  educational  work  of  Catholics  gives  us 
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no  right  to  demand  one  representative  in  a  commission  of 
seven.  We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  with  further  figures : 
those  who  desire  later  evidence  upon  the  comparative  pro- 
gress of  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools  may  consult  the  Mis- 
cellaneous Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  18~)3,  1854, 
and  1855,  recently  published  in  a  blue-book,  which  shows  the 
Catholic  advance  to  be  less  extensive  than  we  had  hoped. 
Facts  and  figures  make,  no  doubt,  a  miserable  line  when 
contrasted  with  the  bright  path  of  a  fanciful  imagination. 
But,  after  all,  is  it  not  safer  and  more  Christian-like  to  form 
a  sober  estimate  of  ourselves  and  our  deeds,  and  to  moderate 
our  pretensions  accordingly  ? 

With  regard  to  the  scope  of  the  Commission,  it  seems  to 
be  necessary  for  us  to  reassert  that  the  inquiry  extends  to  re- 
ligion only  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  religious  formularies 
are,  as  a  fact,  taught  or  not,  and  whether  intelligibly  or  not. 
It  embraces  no  expression  of  opinion  on  the  particular  for- 
mularies or  on  any  subjects  of  controversy.  To  talk  of  the 
Commission  sitting  in  judgment  on  our  religion  is  mere  folly. 
Without  this  limited  inquiry  into  the  fact  of  religious  teach- 
ing, the  Commission  would  certainly  tend  towards  the  disas- 
trous adoption  of  a  state-supported  system  of  mixed  schools. 
By  refusing  to  satisfy  the  inquiry,  Catholics  may  create  a 
suspicion  that  the  Catechism  is  not  invariably  taught  in  our 
schools,  or  that  we  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  the  doctrines 
of  the  Catechism  in  the  face  of  our  countrymen  ;  but  they 
cannot  add  to  the  dignity  or  security  of  religion. 

The  Tablet  alludes  to  the  obstinate  battle  which  we  fought 
with  Government,  foregoing  all  money-aid  until  a  principle 
was  recognised ;  and  assumes  that  the  matter  then  in  dispute 
was  whether  Catholic  schools  receiving  grants  from  the  Privy 
Council  should  be  visited  by  Protestant  inspectors.  Nothing 
could  be  more  inexact.  We  have  refreshed  our  memory  by 
reference  to  the  correspondence  of  1847  between  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  Catholic  Institute,  and  we  find  that  the  first 
draft  of  the  Minute  of  Council  for  the  recognition  of  Ca- 
tholic schools  provides  that  the  inspector  shall  not  be  nomi- 
nated without  his  name  having  been  previously  submitted  to 
the  Institute.  As  soon  as  ever  Government,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  other  liberal  statesmen,  had  re- 
solved to  do  an  act  of  tardy  justice  in  admitting  Catholic 
schools  to  share  with  others  in  the  parliamentary  grants,  at 
once  the  rule  rtlating  to  inspection  which  had  been  conceded 
to  other  religious  bodies  was  offered  to  the  Catholic  autho- 
rities. The  rule  is  not  that  inspectors  must  be  of  the  same 
religion  as  the  schools  they  visit,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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greater  number  of  inspectors  of  dissenting  schools  belong  to 
the  Established  Church  ;  but  it  is,  that  the  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman proposed  for  appointment  shall  be  communicated  to 
the  representatives  of  the  schools  in  which  he  is  to  be  em- 
ployed. Years  before  the  general  admission  a  Catholic  school 
in  Sheffield  had  by  private  influence  obtained  a  government 
building-grant,  and  until  1849  that  school  was  inspected  and 
reported  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher,  the  inspector  of  dis- 
senting schools,  without  any  obstinate  battle  or  foregoing  of 
money-aid.  It  was  on  a  wholly  different  question  of  school- 
management,  and  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Minute,  and  to  the  appointment  of  a  Catholic  inspector 
under  it,  that  the  obstinate  battle  was  fought, — at  a  time  when 
Catholic  schools  were  freely  receiving  all  kinds  of  money-aid 
excepting  grants  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  Yet  though 
the  principle  of  inspection  by  approved  inspectors,  established 
for  others,  was  conceded  to  us  without  a  battle,  still  we  never 
proposed  to  surrender  it,  or  any  other  advantage  laboriously 
acquired  in  years  of  patient  toil.  It  is  precisely  because  we 
desire  to  retain  these  advantages,  that  we  deprecate  the  sui- 
cidal policy  of  hostility  to  the  Commission.  The  commission- 
ers are  not  inspectors.  The  inspector's  work  is  confined  to 
the  interior  of  particular  schools ;  he  visits  only  in  reference  to 
public  money  paid  or  payable;  he  annually  examines  certain 
persons  in  the  schools,  and  recommends  or  withholds  the  al- 
lowance of  stipends.  The  commissioner's  survey  extends  to 
all  children,  inside  and  outside,  of  all  schools  ;  he  embraces 
every  educational  institute,  aided  or  unaided,  public  or  pri- 
vate ;  he  has  no  concern  with  grants  of  money ;  he  examines 
no  one  for  payment  of  stipend  ;  he  comes  once,  and  is  seen 
no  more.  The  functions  of  the  two  are  as  different  as  their 
origin.  The  denominational  principle  could  not  be  adopted 
by  a  commission  charged  to  take  a  general  impartial  survey 
of  all  kinds  and  classes  of  educational  work,  and  to  devise 
measures  for  remedying  omissions;  and  the  demand  of  the 
Tablet  amounts  in  reality  to  a  claim  for  a  commission  exclu- 
sively Catholic. 

The  Tablet  compares  the  case  of  the  Commission  with  that 
of  the  army  chaplains.  With  how  slight  justice  !  The  Bri- 
tish army,  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment,  is  composed  of 
Catholic  soldiers  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  its  whole  fight- 
ing force.  Catholic  chaplains,  when  appointed  for  the  spiri- 
tual oversight  of  Catholic  soldiers,  had  an  unquestionable  right 
to  equal  rank  and  pay  with  the  Protestant  chaplains;  and 
though  some  might  regret  that  a  merely  pecuniary  claim  should 
be  pressed  upon  Government  in  preference  to  the  more  serious 
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interests  of  prisoners  and  inmates  of  unions,  still  the  claim 
was  just,  and  could  not  long  be  resisted.  What  analogy  does 
the  case  bear  to  the  Education  Commission  ?  None  what- 
ever ;  unless,  indeed,  it  had  been  proposed,  in  case  Govern- 
ment declined  to  raise  their  pay,  that  the  Catholic  chaplains 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  army, — in  which  fatal  course 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  found  some  resemblance  to 
the  policy  recommended  in  the  case  of  the  Commission  ;  or 
unless  it  be  that  the  recent  royal  warrant,  in  awarding  pen- 
sions to  the  widows  of  chaplains,  inflicts  upon  Catholic  chap- 
lains, who  can  leave  no  widows,  a  wrong  similar  to  that  done 
to  Catholic  schools  by  the  omission  of  Mr.  Langdale's  name 
from,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education. 

In  doubtful  questions,  unanimity  is  best  secured  by  dis- 
cussion. Thoughtful  Catholics  ask  not  for  victory,  but  for 
conviction.  Concealed  discontents  injure  more  than  avowed 
difference  of  opinion.  The  danger  to  be  now  repelled,  the 
advantage  to  be  secured,  the  encroachment  to  be  resisted, 
and  the  good  bargain  to  be  driven,  if  they  exist,  may  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  Catholic  action  will  not  become  less  intelligent 
and  effective  when  it  ceases  to  be  exerted  blindfold. 

It  is  said,  the  question  is  already  concluded.  We  hope 
not.  The  Government,  which  cannot  be  thought  friendly, 
may  be  well  content  to  see  us  destroy  our  own  interests  with- 
out resorting  to  any  of  the  ready  expedients  which  would 
necessitate  a  change  in  tactics.  Representations  through  its 
diplomatic  agent  in  Rome,  the  substitution  of  a  parliamentary 
committee  with  power  to  call  witnesses,  or  an  act  authorising 
the  Commission  to  require  what  now  it  simply  asks, — such 
are  the  most  obvious  means  which  lie  before  the  Government ; 
and  we  cannot  escape  these  measures  by  forgetting  their  pos- 
sibility. Probably,  however,  we  shall  be  left  alone.  Our 
threatened  course  is  well  known  to  be  self-destructive  ;  and 
we  shall  be  allowed  to  take  it  without  hindrance,  while  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Dissenters  profit  by  our  ruin. 
In  warning  against  this  catastrophe,  we  have  raised  a  voice 
which  we  feel  to  be  neither  timid  nor  servile  nor  corrupt. 

"  We  clearly  see,  and  deeply  lament,"  wrote  the  Bishops 
in  1848,  "the  very  general  and  most  pressing  want  of  a  re- 
ligious education  for  the  children  of  the  poor;  and  with  our 
united  voice  we  now  proclaim  to  you,  with  all  the  earnestness 
of  our  souls,  that  on  the  success  of  this  our  common  effort  in 
behalf  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  not  only  our  religious  pro- 
gress and  prosperity,  but  also  the  eternal  salvation  of  thou- 
sands, does  depend."  The  very  same  interests  are  now  at  stake. 
Are  they  to  be  abandoned  under  the  influence  of  imaginary 
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terrors  ?  or  shall  they  not  rather  be  boldly  sustained  and 
vi^orou>ly  promoted  ?  Providence  has  placed  the  means  of 
success  in  our  hands ;  is  it  wisdom  to  cast  them  away  ? 

NOTE.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  that  a  somewhat 
similar  educational  controversy  is  going  on  in  the  United 
States.  The  Bishops  have  recommended  the  foundation  of 
parochial  schools,  in  opposition  to  the  secular  governmental 
schools,  in  all  Catholic  districts.  The  purport  of  this  injunc- 
tion has  given  rise  to  a  very  interesting  controversy,  which  is 
ably  summed  up  in  one  of  the  "Conversations  of  our  Club" 
in  Broivnson's  Review  fcr  October  last.  Dr.  Brownson's  con- 
clusion seems  to  be,  that  "  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
Catholic  schools,  supported  by  Catholics  with  their  limited 
means,  that  shall  successfully  compete  with  the  common 
schools  supported  by  a  public  tax,  or  by  public  funds,  and 
at  the  same  time  build  churches,  and  provide  for  the  services 
of  religion.  They  cannot  build  first-class  school-houses  for 
all  their  children,  nor  afford  to  pay  the  salaries  which  will 
command  the  services  of  first-class  teachers.  In  most  places 
the  pastor  is  poor,  and  struggling  with  debt ;  and  if  he  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  first-class  school,  he  involves  himself 
still  deeper  in  debt,  is  still  more  embarrassed  to  find  the  ways 
and  means  of  meeting  his  expenses. 

"  I  do  not  understand  [our  Bishops]  to  require  the  clergy 
to  establish  schools  where  they  are  impracticable,  or  where 
the  pastor  and  people  are  unable  to  do  it  without  great  in- 
convenience, or  where  they  cannot  establish  a  school  every 
way  equal  to  the  public  schools."*  We  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  perusal  of  the  whole  article,  where  they  will  see 
a  picture  of  the  state  to  which  English  Catholic  primary 
.schools  will  probably  be  reduced  if  a  general  system  of  secu- 
lar education  is  introduced,  and  Government  aid  withdrawn 
from  all  denominational  schools.  Even  the  Tablet  might  find 
itself,  with  Dr.  Brownson,  reduced  to  comfort  itself  in  the  ad- 
versity by  rejoicing  that  the  sects  had  suffered  more  than  we 
had,  and  that  though  "  in  an  old  Catholic  country  the  secu- 
larisation of  education  opens  the  door  to  infidelity,  in  a  non- 
Catholic  country  it  favours  religion  by  breaking  down  sec- 
tarianism and  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  community  ;"f 
— by  the  complacent  question,  "  How  much  better  off  under 
a  moral  and  religious  point  of  view  are  your  children  who 
run  at  large  in  the  streets,  associate  with  the  vilest  and  most 
criminal  portion  of  the  depraved  population, and 

•  Brownson's  Review,  Oct.  1858,  p.  <M3.  f  Ibid.  p.  429. 
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who  grow  up  to  be  food  for  your  houses  of  correction,  peni- 
tentiaries, prisons,  and  gallows, — how  much  better  off,  even 
under  a  Catholic  point  of  view,  are  these  than  they  who  at- 
tend the  public  schools,  and  in  them  acquire  at  least  habits 
of  order  and  study,  and  the  rudiments  of  a  solid  secular  edu- 
cation !"* — or  by  considering  that  not  much  harm  accrues  to 
the  child  from  being  compelled  to  read  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Bible, f — not  so  much  harm  perhaps  as  from  being 
placed  under  half-educated,  half-paid  teachers,  whose  man- 
ners and  influence  can  do  little  to  elevate  and  refine  them, 
so  that  there  will  perhaps  be  more  difficulty  in  preserving  to 
the  faith  the  children  educated  in  such  schools  than  those  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.^  It  is  to  preserve 
us  from  this  consummation,  by  adding  what  little  weight  we 
possess  to  the  good  scale,  that  we  again  respectfully  and  ear- 
nestly implore  our  authorities  to  weigh  the  arguments  we 
have  advanced,  and  to  reconsider  the  determination  which 
the  newspapers  assume  they  have  come  to.  English  Catho- 
lics, by  universal  consent,  enjoy  the  best  and  freest  system  ot 
primary  education  known  to  Christendom.  Bishops  and  clergy 
and  laity  have  toiled  to  frame  and  consolidate  it ;  surely  it 
should  not  now  be  sacrificed  without  necessity. 


BUREAUCRACY. 

IT  may  seem  strange  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  while  we 
profess  great  hostility  to  bureaucracy,  or  the  interference  of  a 
centralised  government  in  matters  of  family  and  individual  life, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  take  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of 
a  governmental  inquiry  into  our  education  which  will  pro- 
bably result  in  such  an  interference. 

And  here,  most  certainly,  if  we  thought  we  could  do 
without  Government  altogether,  we  should  infinitely  prefer 
doing  so  ;  but  all  our  most  sensible  heads  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  impossible,  both  on  account  of  our 
poverty  and  weakness,  and  because  of  the  power  and  intention 
of  Government.  The  problem,  therefore,  is,  to  make  the  best 
terms  we  can  ;  and  our  advocacy  of  cooperation  with  the 
Commission  is  grounded  entirely  on  this  consideration. 

For  we  consider  that  any  generalised  system  of  education 
is  of  dangerous  tendency  ;  that  it  leans  towards  the  bureau- 
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crary  which  we  so  much  fear,  and  encourages  bureaucratic 
principles  both  in  teachers  and  in  the  taught.  Bureaucracy 
resides  in  faculties,  not  in  classes.  There  could  not  l>r  a 
bureaucracy  of  mere  farmers,  or  landed  proprietors,  or  mer- 
chants; similarity  of  employment  is  not  enough;  nor  are 
organisation,  mutual  dependence,  and  mutual  intelligence  suf- 
ficient. A  military  government  is  not  a  bureaucracy.  The 
men  of  a  bureaucracy  must  have  sufficient  literary  and  scien- 
tific culture  to  enable  them  to  set  up  as  critics  and  guides  of 
life,  and  therefore  fit  to  direct  the  life  of  the  nation.  Bureau- 
cracy is  nothing  factitious,  nothing  imposed  from  without; 
it  is  a  natural  growth,  produced  by  the  creation  and  organisa- 
tion of  a  mass  of  educated  employes.  It  is  the  expression  of 
their  social  life. 

In  all  governments  there  may  be  odious  tyranny,  mono- 
polies, exactions,  and  abominable  abuses  of  nearly  all  kinds  ; 
but  the  idea  of  a  bureaucracy  is  not  fulfilled  till  we  add  the 
pedantic  element  of  a  pretence  to  direct  our  life,  to  know 
what  is  best  for  us,  to  measure  out  our  labour,  to  superintend 
our  studies,  to  prescribe  our  opinions,  to  make  itself  answer- 
able for  us,  to  put  us  to  bed,  tuck  us  up,  put  on  our  night- 
cap, and  administer  our  gruel.  This  element  does  not  seem 
possible  without  a  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
power  that  it  is  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  life,  that  it 
has  a  true  knowledge  of  the  all-embracing  political  science, 
which  should  direct  the  conduct  of  all  men,  or  at  least  of  all 
citizens.  Hence  any  government  that  avowedly  sets  before 
its  eyes  the  summum  bonum  of  humanity,  defines  it,  and  directs 
all  its  efforts  to  this  end,  tends  to  become  a  bureaucracy. 

The  world  has  seen  many  realisations  of,  and  more  at- 
tempts to  realise,  all  kinds  of  bureaucracies  ;  the  bureaucracy 
of  lawyers,  of  divines,  of  physiologists,  of  political  economists, 
of  schoolmasters,  of  philosophers,  of  paternal  administrators, 
— all  of  whom  have  had  their  special  nostrum,  their  panacea, 
for  ailing  humanity,  which  they  have  felt  called  to  compel 
humanity,  list  or  loth,  to  swallow. 

The  bureaucracy  of  lawyers  is  the  universal  pattern  of  all. 
Law,  according  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  revived-classical 
definition,  extends  to  every  action  of  man  :  the  legal  rights 
of  legislators  attach  to  every  possible  act ;  whatever  the  sub- 
ject does  may  be  questioned ;  they  may  abuse,  but  can  never 
exceed,  their  power.  The  authority  of  government  is  un- 
limited, so  far  as  there  are  no  express  boundaries  to  it. 
'  Whatever  the  law  does  not  command,  it  forbids,"  says  Aris- 
totle ;  and  "  the  laws  speak  on  all  possible  subjects."*  Again, 
•  Eth.  v.  11  and  2. 
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"  The  law  should  govern  all  things."*  So  far  was  this  principle 
carried,  that  a  society  where  the  law  was  not  thus  developed 
was  not  thought  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  polity.  England 
would  have  been  thought  barbarous,  unstatesrnanlike,  un- 
scientific, in  considering  all  actions  lawful,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  unbounded,  till  a  law  can  be  produced  that  forbids 
them.  In  Greece  and  Rome  the  law  was  first,  and  the  man 
had  to  prove  his  right.  In  England  the  man  is  first,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  of  illegality  in  his  actions  is  thrown  on  the 
law ;  there  is  no  droit  administratif,  no  power  whatever  be- 
longs to  the  government,  as  such,  except  what  the  law  gives 
it ;  there  is  no  personification  of  the  state,  no  sacrifice  of  the 
solid  constituent  to  the  ideal  whole.  England  has  no  XII. 
Tables  to  declare  the  salus  populi  suprema  lex,  but  clings 
to  the  mediaeval  and  Christian  principle,  jus  cujusque  suprema 
lex  ;  the  supreme  law  is  founded  on  the  rights  of  individuals, 
not  on  the  supposed  expediency  of  the  state. 

But  the  civil  law  takes  the  entire  man  under  its  tutelage, 
and  sets  itself  up  as  the  mundane  providence.  And  lawyers, 
imbued  with  its  spirit,  are  the  very  incarnations  of  bureau- 
cracy. Never  was  this  exhibited  more  clearly  than  in  the 
Convention  of  French  pettifoggers,  where  Robespierre  de- 
clared, "  We  will  have  an  order  of  things  where  all  base  and 
cruel  passions  are  chained  up,  and  all  beneficial  and  generous 
passions  aroused,  by  the  laws;'  and  where  St.  Just  pretended 
to  change,  by  a  violent  dose  of  legislation,  the  morals  and 
manners  of  a  nation,  and  to  reform  the  human  heart. 

Happily  free  from  this  aggravated  plague  of  lawyers, 
England  has  suffered  much  from  the  bureaucracy  of  divines : 
as  in  the  religious  espionage  established  by  the  penal  laws  ;  in 
the  Puritan  pretence  to  identify  Church  and  State,  to  deduce 
their  State-Church  rules  from  Scripture  only,  and  to  abolish 
canon,  civil,  chancery,  and  common  law  and  law-courts  in 
favour  of  their  elder-discipline  and  scriptural  courts  of  con- 
science,— a  pretence  carried  out  with  inquisitorial  espionage, 
and  the  gravest  attention  of  the  heaviest  divines  even  to  the 
lightest  minutifB  of  female  ornament  and  male  amusement ; 
and  in  the  caliphate  of  Charles  I.,  with  his  viziers  Laud  and 
Juxon  and  Spotswood,  their  courts  of  High  Commission  and 
Star-Chamber,  and  their  hundreds  of  governmental  acts,  mo- 
tived solely  by  the  desire  to  fix  each  man  passively  in  his 
proper  place,  and  to  maintain  in  each  the  sense  that  he  was 
under  the  paternal  charge  of  persons  who  could  judge  better 
than  himself  what  he  should  eat,  drink,  and  avoid. 

But  this  is  rather  the  physiological  bureaucracy,  such  as 
•  Politics,  iv.  (j. 
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Jiacon  dreamed  of  in  his  New  sltlautis.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  great  characteristic  of  true  bureaucracy  is  the  intimate 
conviction  of  its  conductors  that  the  provisions  made  by  them 
adequately  cover  the  whole  area  of  human  life  and  thought, 
or  at  hast  the  most  important  parts  of  it;  therefore  that  all 
other  provisions  are  superfluous,  and,  if  contrary  to  their 
ideas,  noxious,  and  as  such,  to  he  done  away  with  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  field  for  the  regenerating  action 
of  their  beneficent  influence.  Hence  the  intolerant,  monopol- 
ising, intrusive  character  of  all  true  bureaucracy,  and  its  dis- 
tinction from  the  vulgar  inartificial  military  tyranny,  or  the 
rule  of  the  policeman.  These  only  look  at  first  to  the  outside 
of  things,  to  overt  acts;  bureaucracy,  when  fully  developed, 
searches  the  hearts  and  thoughts  by  its  secret  police.  But 
take  the  soldier  or  the  policeman,  educate  him  to  look  after 
our  morals,  to  report  upon  our  opinions,  and  to  interfere  with 
our  family  arrangements,  and  you  soon  teach  him  to  be  a 
bureaucrat.  There  is  no  bureaucracy  in  the  rough-and-ready 
expedients  of  the  press-gang,  or  in  the  recruiting-sergeant 
wheedling  the  drunken  ploughboy  to  receive  the  Queen's 
shilling.  But  when  all  the  population  is  kept  on  the  regis- 
ters, their  employments  and  acquirements  noted,  their  bodily 
capabilities  marked,  and  themselves  subjected  at  intervals  to 
the  machinery  of  the  conscription,  then  we  begin  to  perceive 
the  presence  of  a  bureaucratic  agency,  mixing  itself  up  with 
the  family,  and  directing  the  national  life. 

But  this  agency  does  not  become  very  intolerable  till  it 
is  further  developed,  and  begins  to  meddle  with  locomotion, 
communication,  association,  opinion,  and  faith.  It  then  be- 
comes a  kind  of  tutorship  or  pedantry,  applicable  to  little 
boys,  but  applied  to  grown  men  and  women.  Its  whole  type 
is  pedagogic  ;  its  symbol  is  the  schoolmaster  :  not,  indeed,  the 
schoolmaster  of  old  days,  when  the  birch  became  the  refuge 
of  decayed  butlers,  seedy  bankrupts,  out-at-elbows  ne'er- 
do-wells  who  had  failed  in  every  other  occupation,  and  lazy 
loungers  who  had  not  credit  to  command  capital  for  any 
higher  venture,  —  in  a  mass  of  such  materials  there  was 
neither  organisation,  nor  ambition,  nor  restlessness,  and  there- 
fore no  germs  of  bureaucracy. 

But  this  type  of  schoolmaster  is  rapidly  disappearing 
under  the  government  influence ;  considered  both  internally 
and  externally,  the  "  preceptor's"  life  is  now  a  different  thing 
from  what  it  was.  Taken  by  itself,  the  vocation  of  a  teacher 
has  three  elements:  grandeur  of  trust, — to  form  a  budding 
intellect  and  to  direct  opening  habits  ;  irksomeness  of  opera- 
tion, in  its  wearisome  repetitions,  contradictions  of  impudent 
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pupils,  annoyances,  and  disappointments  ;  and  pettiness  of 
material  to  be  worked  with — the  infantine  mind,  not  in  its 
amiable  manifestations,  but  in  a  routine  as  distasteful  to  itself 
as  to  the  teacher,  —  alphabets,  rudiments,  simple  ideas  and 
words,  elementary  arithmetic,  and  other  things  as  uninterest- 
ing to  the  most  ordinary  as  to  the  more  extraordinary  mind. 
Then,  with  regard  to  its  external  position,  the  triviality  of  the 
necessary  acquirements  keeps  the  scholastic  market  abun- 
dantly if  not  well  supplied,  and  depresses  the  market-value 
even  of  the  better  class  of  teachers.  All  these  things  tended 
to  keep  down  the  average  acquirements  of  primary  school- 
masters ;  or  to  confine  the  profession  to  a  class  of  men  who,  if 
not  fit  for  that  work,  were  at  any  rate  fit  for  nothing  else. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  the  requisite  elements  of  character: 
the  religious  grandeur  of  the  trust  requires  an  enlarged  or 
religious  soul  to  appreciate  it :  on  the  other  hand,  an  en- 
larged mind  is  but  too  apt  to  be  utterly  disgusted  both  with 
the  irksome  wearisome  treadmill  of  labour  and  with  the  petty 
details  of  alphabets,  spelling- lessons,  and  addition;  and  a 
mind  that  could  easily  allow  itself  to  be  absorbed  in  these 
matters  is  hardly  likely  to  take  an  intelligent  view  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  vocation.  Hence  the  good  schoolmaster  was 
usually  a  dull  fellow  of  high  principle,  who  worked  hard 
because  it  was  his  duty,  and  was  able  lo  stick  to  his  work 
because  he  had  not  wit  to  feel  the  tedium  of  the  eternal 
round  of  routine  he  was  doomed  to  tread  ;  while  the  bad 
schoolmaster  was  often  the  seedy  fellow  we  have  described 
above,  entering  the  profession  without  a  conscience,  without 
a  thought  of  the  ideal  grandeur  of  the  calling,  driven  by  the 
necessity  of  seeking  food  and  shelter,  and  invited  by  the  easy 
elementary  character  of  the  small  stock-in-trade  requisite  to 
begin  business. 

But.  the  days  of  this  jog-trot  system  were  numbered  when 
Government  began  to  provide  schools,  and  to  pay  teachers 
according  to  the  results  of  a  competitive  examination.  Such 
examination  only  proves  the  sharpness  or  power  of  masters, 
not  their  patience  or  will  to  economise  those  powers.  But 
for  a  model  primary  master,  patience  rather  than  sharpness 
is  the  first  requisite.  The  primary  master  loses  his  pupils 
as  .soon  as  they  get  beyond  the  rudiments,  and  has  to  begin 
again  with  a  fresh  batch.  His  chances  of  having  a  legitimate 
opportunity  to  display  his  flashy  acquirements  are  but.  small ; 
in  a  short  time  he  is  wearied  out,  bored  to  deat'.i,  and  loses 
patie.ice  :  then  he  begins  to  test  new  theories  and  try  new 
schemes,  unless  he  makes  up  for  his  wearisome  mental  drudgery 
by  passionate  indulgence  ;  at  least  he  rejects  the  idea  of  giving 
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up  his  life  to  this  distasteful  discipline;  he  looks  forward  to 
emancipation,  or  to  raising  himself,  if  not  in  his  profession, 
at  least  through  his  profession  ;  he  enters  into  combination 
with  others  of  the  class,  with  whom  he  agitates  thcoiies  and 
schemes ;  he  becomes  more  and  more  alienated  from  the  plain 
dry  duty  of  instructing  a  rapid  succession  of  children  in  the 
same  rudiments;  he  begins  to  dislike  this  almost  ecclesiastical 
calling,  which  constitutes  the  ascetic  life  of  so  many  devoted 
religious  persons,  and  attaches  himself  more  and  more  to  the 
government  which  awakened  his  intellectual  ambition  by  its 
competitive  examinations,  and  which  holds  the  purse  on  which 
he  chiefly  depends :  then  he  begins  to  regard  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  functionaries, — as  a  government  cni- 
]>/':>/!',  and  to  despise  all  authority  but  that  which  holds  out 
prizes  to  his  ambition.  Here,  then,  is  an  organisation,  wide- 
spreading,  influential,  pedantic  ;  a  ready  tool  of  government 
interference,  if  any  Ledru  Rollin  should  arise  who  wants  to 
use  it. 

And  the  boys  formed  on  the  competitive  principle  consti- 
tute another  element  of  danger  in  the  same  direction.  The 
master  is  naturally  anxious  to  present  a  creditable  schpol  to 
the  inspector:  he  has  done  all  he  can  to  sharpen  his  pupils, 
and  to  fill  them  with  a  kind  of  literary  enthusiasm  ;  and  the 
boys  have  got  the  smattering  of  an  education  that  makes 
them  discontented  with  unintellectual  labour,  and  holds  out 
to  them  hopes  of  clerkly  employment.  The  bricklayer's  son, 
who  has  learned  Latin  and  the  use  of  the  globes,  despises  the 
handicraft  of  his  father,  and  determines  not  to  be  an  artisan  : 
he  seeks  a  place, — clerk,  shopboy,  railway  officer,  policeman, 
postman, — something  "literary,"  or  something  under  govern- 
ment, where  his  pen-proficiency  and  book-learning  may  be 
turned  to  some  account.  Then  the  influence  of  the  com- 
petitive system  itself  substitutes  ambition  for  respect  and 
the  amiable  feelings  which  made  the  master  a  kind  of  father 
to  his  boys,  and  leads  the  pupils  to  value  their  acquirements, 
not  for  any  substantial  excellence  of  their  own,  but  for  the 
power  they  confer  of  triumphing  over  others,  and  raising  them- 
selves above  their  original  level.  Moreover  the  special  sub- 
jects in  which  the  competition  takes  place  are  subjects  of 
no  intrinsic  market -value  in  themselves,  productive  neither 
of  food  nor  raiment,  but  simply  preparations  to  aid  the  mind 
in  the  future  business  of  life.  But  these  mental  preparations 
have  hitherto  in  school  been  treated  as  the  substantial  busi- 
ness of  life;  and  there  is  a  life  where  they  are  the  substantial 
business,  namely,  the  life  of  the  bureau.  Competitive  educa- 
tion, therefore,  is  gradually  forming  a  large  class  of  young 
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men  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  remodel  society  on  a 
bureaucratic  basis,  and  to  multiply  offices,  so  that  they  might 
be  able  to  gain  their  living  by  what  they  had  learned  at 
school. 

Now  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  one  power  in  the  con- 
stitution is  the  democratic  element,  the  spread  of  intelligence 
among  the  people  must  continually  bring  more  and  more  of 
them  within  the  number  of  those  in  whom  the  exercise  of 
political  power  is  vested.  And  the  mere  multiplication  of 
the  constituents  of  a  'state  is  a  step  towards  bureaucracy  ;  it 
almost  necessitates  both  the  multiplication  of  employes  and 
the  increase  of  their  power  to  pry  into  the  actions  of  every 
citizen.  For  instance,  when  the  French  Revolution  gave 
the  right  of  universal  suffrage,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
take  care  that  the  same  man  should  not  fraudulently  vote 
several  times  at  the  same  or  different  urns.  Hence  every 
elector — every  male  adult — had  to  be  furnished  with  a 
kind  of  passport  and  ticket  of  identification,  in  which  the 
police  had  to  certify  all  changes  of  domicile,  and  at  last  all 
locomotion.  The  man  was  described  in  the  paper  he  carried, 
and  he  was  liable  to  be  challenged  to  produce  it  at  any  time 
or  place.  Here  is  the  abominable  passport  system  following 
as  a  logical  result  from  universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot ;  and 
bureaucracy  is  proved  to  be  as  natural  an  attendant  on  the 
multiplication  and  intensifying  of  the  democratic  element  of 
society  as  on  autocracy.  And  when  this  numerous  class  of 
employes  consists  of  young  men  taught  in  the  competitive 
schools,  they  must  be  of  the  type  which  such  schools  are  cal- 
culated to  turn  out.  A  crammed  knowledge,  a  smattering  of 
all  sciences,  is  no  store  to  be  depended  upon  :  its  real  result 
is  a  conceited  ignorance,  a  sharpening  of  the  common  logical 
powers  of  the  mind,  adapting  it  for  that  commonest  of  all 
logical  processes,  the  development  of  principles  to  their  far- 
thest results,  but  leaving  it  quite  unfurnished  for  the  real 
business  of  reason, — weighing  probabilities,  allowing  for  the 
interference  of  contrary  principles,  and  appreciating  all  facts 
on  which  induction  is  to  be  founded.  The  young,  ardent,  un- 
furnished mind  insists  on  a-priori  principles.  The  rights  of 
man  on  the  one  side,  the  divine  right  of  kings  on  the  other, 
divide  unformed  intellects  between  them ;  older  heads,  older 
either  in  years  or  in  judgment,  soon  see  the  utter  futility  of 
the  attempt  to  apply  mathematical  and  metaphysical  methods 
to  the  practical  questions  of  morals  and  politics.  But  un- 
happily the  a-priori  method  has  great  charms:  its  unfaltering 
infallibility,  its  confident  universality,  its  entire  contempt  for 
all  gainsayers,  and  the  facility  of  its  arrangement,  all  capti- 
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vate  the  young  student.  It  is  at  the  level  of  his  powers:  for 
logic  requires  but  little  external  aid;  it  is  internal  ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  innate  ;  it  is  as  perfect  in  youth  as  in  age, — soon 
K-arned,  easily  used  :  given  a  prolific  general  principle,  and, 
like  the  Tyrian  cow's  hide,  logic  soon  cuts  it  up  into  strips 
enough  to  surround  a  city.  But  learning,  that  cautious  hesi- 
tating desire  to  be  right  and  fear  of  being  wrong  which  u-sts 
the  validity  of  each  step  by  examples  and  experiments,  is 
long,  difiicult,  and  disagreeable;  it  is  recommended  to  the 
youthful  student  by  no  charms, — it  bears  on  its  face  the  im- 
press of  dull  prosaic  labour. 

Yet  it  is  the  characteristic  of  all  great  statesmen.  Selden 
avers  that  he  and  his  assistants  left  not  a  document  unturned 
in  concocting  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  Burke,  in  spite  of 
his  vast  philosophical  powers,  and  the  ease  arid  brilliancy 
with  which  he  argues  on  general  principles,  is  the  great  pro- 
phet of  prosaic  politics.  All  really  great  statesmen  and  law- 
yers are  characterised  by  such  a  love  of  facts,  by  such  a  care- 
ful weighing  of  authorities,  by  such  special  pleading,  that 
they  seem  to  be  cynically  indifferent  to  the  logical  develop- 
ment of  principles,  to  oratory,  to  philosophy,  to  the  grandest 
and  most  admirable  bursts  of  nature  and  feeling.  In  the 
sphere  of  law  and  politics,  the  man  of  cool  judgment  and  in- 
formed reason  snuffs  out  all  such  flourishes,  pooh-poohs  the 
rhetorician,  and  respects  facts  alone. 

And  this  consideration  will  enable  us  to  appreciate  at  its 
just  value  the  praise  which  is  claimed  by  Frenchmen,  and 
allowed  them  by  all  fair  minds.  "  We  are  logical,"  they  say ; 
"we  carry  out  principles  to  their  full  development,  and  sacri- 
fice facts  to  reason;  we  are  pre eminently  rational:"  whereas 
"  the  English  are  more  practical,  but  less  reasonable ;  they 
do  riot  think,  or  carry  out  their  principles ;  they  are  in  a  per- 
petual hesitation  as  to  rational  systems,  and  never  come  to 
any  simple  unmixed  conclusion  ;  fortune  favours  them,  but 
their  minds  are  of  an  inferior  order."  We  may  note  the 
French  characteristic  in  the  Irish  mind.  Without  forgetting 
that  the  Irish  Burke  stands  at  the  very  head  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  spirit,  we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves that  much  the  same  spirit  rules  in  Ireland  as  in  France, 
and  with  the  same  political  results.  One  nation  as  much  as 
the  other  is  led  to  personify  government,  to  look  up  to  it  as  a 
personal  ruler,  animated  with  its  own  reason  and  will,  and 
acting  from  its  own  feelings  and  impulses,  and  to  expect  it 
to  guide,  direct,  and  govern  every  thing.  Instead  of  regard- 
ing it  as  a  temporary  committee, — a  kind  of  national  vestry, 
elected  to  carry  on  the  national  business  for  a  time  in  accord- 
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ance  with  the  national  feeling,  till  a  change  in  the  public 
temper  shall  substitute  another  set  of  men  to  represent  ano- 
ther policy, — they  consider  government  as  a  providence,  omni- 
potent, and  therefore  answerable  for  every  ill.  As  govern- 
ment is  the  great  master  of  the  supplies,  they  covet  nothing 
so  much  as  a  place  under  it.  The  national  ambition  is  to 
be  an  employe :  without  considering  how  the  state  is  to  go  on 
if  all  are  employed  by  it,  all  press  into  its  service,  and  expect 
it  to  support  them.  They  reason  out  logically  the  first  and 
simplest  idea  of  government ;  they  do  not  return  upon  the 
notion,  analyse  it,  and  modify  their  feelings  in  respect  to  it. 
This  it  is  to  be  logical ;  this  it  is  to  be  half-educated  in  a 
great  national  system  of  shallow  and  showy  learning, — to  have 
sharpened  intellects  without  practised  judgments;  this  it  is 
to  be  qualified  almost  naturally  for  journalists,  for  brilliant 
one-sided  essayists,  for  special  correspondents,  for  reporters, 
for  penny-a-liners,  for  almost  all  the  secondary  employments 
of  literature :  but  not  to  be  fitted  for  a  great  imperial  view 
of  things,  for  command,  for  combination,  for  justice,  for  the 
highest  walks  in  philosophy,  till  the  defect  has  been  eradi- 
cated by  real  labour  and  long  and  patient  thought.  The 
boasted  superiority  of  our  intellectual  neighbours  is  really 
an  inferiority,  because  the  practical  education  of  the  illite- 
rate Englishman  is  in  its  results  much  nearer  to  the  most 
developed  learning  than  the  half-finished  literary  culture  of 
France,  which  only  makes  a  man  logical  and  consistent  in 
taking  the  part  for  the  whole,  in  wearing  half-truths  thread- 
bare, and  in  seeing  no  limit  to  his  own  capacity.  Not  that 
such  a  way  of  viewing  things  is  peculiar  to  the  Frenchman  ; 
give  the  illiterate  Englishman  the  French  culture,  and  he 
will  soon  have  the  French  ideas. 

It  is  only  among  such  a  people  that  bureaucracy  in  its 
purest  and  intensest  form  is  possible  ;  when  the  mechanism 
of  government  is  considered  to  be  the  end  of  all  things, — the 
chief  good  of  man  ;  when  man  is  a  mere  governable  dispos- 
able animal,  meant  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  deep  arcana  of 
reports,  orders,  admonitions,  and  police  regulations.  The 
half-educated  man  never  knows  his  ignorance;  he  thinks  he 
knows  all  things ;  in  other  words,  he  makes  the  little  he 
knows  equivalent  to  all  things.*  Let  this  little  be  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  procedures  of  administration,  and  these 

*  Thus  Selden,  smarting  under  the  Laudian  bureaucracy,  said:  "  Bishops 
are  now  unfit  to  govern  because  of  their  Irarning.  They  are  bred  up  in  another 
law ;  they  run  to  the  text  for  something  done  among  the  Jews  that  concerns  not 
England.  'Tis  just  as  if  a  man  would  have  a  kettle,  and  he  would  not  go  to  our 
braziers  to  have  it  made  as  they  make  kettles  ;  but  he  would  have  it  made  as 
Hiram  made  his  brass- work,  who  wrought  in  Solomon's  Temple." 
VOL.  XI. — NEW  SERIES.  K 
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procedure?  are  sure  to  present  themselves  to  hi.s  imagination 
as  the  grandest  and  most  important  things  in  the  world.  '1 
\\ill  he  his  religion,  and  more  than  his  religion:  when  his 
function  supplies  him  aLso  with  food  and  raiment,  then  all 
the  passions  of  interest  are  enlisted  on  its  side,  and  adminis- 
trators will  club  together  for  mutual  protection  and  deirnee, 
and  to  exalt  their  function  into  the  great  prophetic  and  social 
institution  of  the  world. 

And  people  with  this  admiration  of  their  functions  are 
always  the  best  functionaries;  they  go  about  their  duties  with 
a  zest  and  religious  fervour  which  ensures  the  most  enthu- 
siastic activity.  Hence  the  bureaucratic  spirit  finds  great 
favour  with  secretaries  of  state;  they  find  their  work  facili- 
tated and  simplified  by  the  zeal  of  their  subordinates.  The 
ease  that  it  communicates  to  the  wheels  of  politics  is  wonder- 
ful. Administrators  know  so  well  their  own  department,  that 
the  clumsy  mechanism  of  our  stupid  old  amateur  vestrymen, 
overseers,  justices,  sheriffs,  and  legislators,  has  no  chance  of 
standing  before  it.  Think  of  the  power  witli  which  a  poor- 
law  commissioner  conies  down  upon  a  pig-headed  board  of 
guardians  that  will  give  out-door  relief  instead  of  breaking 
up  a  poor  body's  home.  He  comes  with  the  triple  prestige 
of  superior  place,  superior  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  details  of  administrative  practice.  He 
comes  down  like  an  expert  on  a  set  of  tyros,  like  a  sailor  on 
a  lot  of  land-lubbers,  like  a  traveller  on  a  party  of  untravelled 
bumpkins.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  respect  in  matters  of  his 
own  trade.  The  division  of  departments  has  enabled  our 
commissioner  to  gather  up  into  his  own  hands  all  the  ribbons 
of  every  subdivision  of  his  subject;  he  knows  its  statistics 
by  heart ;  he  soon  comes  to  an  understanding  with  the  clerk 
of  the  board,  or  some  other  paid  and  permanent  official,  and 
with  a  very  little  dexterity  manages  to  make  matters  go  as 
he  wishes.  Nothing  stands  against  him  except  every  now 
and  then  the  deep-read  scientific  knowledge  of  some  retired 
philosopher,  who  besides  taking  a  general  view  of  all  political 
departments,  and  reducing  the  commissioner's  pretensions  to 
their  proper  dimensions,  is  able  to  grapple  with  him  on  his 
own  ground,  and  to  maintain  his  argument  even  against  the 
other's  special  preparation ;  then  comes  discussion  and  pub- 
licity, and  an  amendment  of  the  obnoxious  proceedings. 

But  as  the  state  increases,  and  most  in  the  classes  that 
require  to  be  administered,  administration  must  increase 
likewise  ;  the  number  of  employes  must  wax  greater  and 
greater,  they  must  be  organised,  and  with  their  organisation 
the  classification  of  the  people  whose  affairs  they  have  to 
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administer  must  keep  pace.  In  each  department  a  powerful 
fraternity  will  be  gradually  formed,  to  inquire,  to  register,  to 
report:  first  of  all  merely  about  our  powers  of  contributing 
to  the  taxes ;  then  about  our  births,  deaths,  and  marriages ; 
soon  we  have  them  inquiring  about  our  religion, — and  we 
may  be  sure  that  what  they  inquire  about  they  would  meddle 
with  if  they  dared — they  do  so  whenever  they  dare.  They 
inquire  about  a  soldier's,  or  a  pauper's,  or  a  prisoner's  reli- 
gion, when  lie  first  enters  the  barrack,  or  the  poor-house,  or 
the  prison.  Is  that  man  thenceforth  really  free  to  change  his 
religion  as  he  likes,  with  the  freedom  guaranteed  to  each 
subject  by  our  constitution  and  our  laws  ?  or  is  he  adminis- 
tered by  the  employe,  who  would  compel  him  to  keep  as  he 
is  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  alter  the  register  ?  The 
poorer  classes  are  already  administered  bureaucratically.  The 
little  end  of  the  wedge  is  in,  and  a  speculative  systematic 
statesman  may  any  day  find  occasion  to  drive  it  deeper. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  bureaucratic  system 
is  only  possible  where  the  government  is  monarchical ;  it  can 
arise  gradually  under  every  form  of  policy,  and  it  renders 
every  form  of  government  despotic.  A  man  in  authority  is 
what  he  is,  however  he  came  there — by  hereditary  title,  by 
the  bayonets  of  his  soldiers,  or  by  universal  suffrage;  the 
road  of  his  advancement  is  an  accident,  his  position  is  the 
positive  element,  his  essence  is  that  he  is  a  ruler.  Whatever 
safeguards  are  necessary  for  any  authorities,  are  necessary  for 
all ;  we  run  no  less  risk  from  the  aggrandised  democrat  than 
from  the  monarch  or  the  aristocrat ;  it  is  the  human  nature 
of  all  of  them  equally  to  meddle,  and  to  unite  as  much  as 
possible  the  controlling  with  the  executive  power,  so  as  to 
have  no  one  who  can  interfere  with  their  meddling.  What 
can  be  clearer  than  that  the  controlling  is  the  supreme  power  ? 
what  more  logical  than  that  the  supreme  power  should  ac- 
tively assert  its  supremacy  ?  A  logical,  that  is,  a  half-learned 
people  will  therefore  transfer  the  nominal  power  to  the  place 
where  it  really  exists,  and  will  cumulate  the  whole  of  it  in 
the  people  or  the  monarch.  Thus  by  bureaucracy  people  or 
monarch  becomes  equally  despotic ;  it  gives  despotic  power 
to  whatever  government  it  serves.  The  Swiss  republics  and 
the  German  and  Sardinian  constitutions  are  as  despotic  in 
their  administration  as  the  French  empire,  because  in  all  the 
administration  is  bureaucratic. 

Bureaucracy,  when  powerful,  is  essentially  revolutionary, 
because  it  is  logical ;  that  is,  because  it  proceeds  on  the  liter- 
ary development  of  general  principles,  not  on  the  practical 
road  of  experiences  and  facts,  and  thence  is  led  to  introduce 
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radical  changes  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  legislates.  In  interests  and  in  condition  tlu-  func- 
tionaries form  a  class  apart,  whose  business  is  to  classify  tin- 
rest  in  the  way  that  gives  itself  least  trouble,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  multiply  its  duties  towards  them  so  as  to  have  more 
claim  upon  them  for  pay  and  an  excuse  for  multiplying  its 
numbers.  It  always  keeps  changing  the  people  along  arbi- 
trary lines  of  an  artificial  classification,  on  arithmetical,  not 
on  human  principles;  it  makes  no  account  of  the  history  and 
habits  of  the  people — what  should  it  know  of  habits  and  his- 
tory ?  Its  only  aim  is  perpetually  to  discover  new  mod. 
interference,  to  provide  more  work  for  the  bureau,  and  to 
subject  the  people  ever  more  completely  to  its  drill. 

It  is  revolutionary  towards  the  head  of  the  government, 
because  its  power  does  not  reside  in  any  person,  but  in  the 
system  ;  the  bureau,  the  complex  body,  is  supreme,  and  goes 
on  as  well  without  a  head  as  with  one.  The  head  depends 
on  it,  not  it  on  the  head ;  he  falls,  and  another  rises  in  his 
room ;  but  whoever  rises  must  use  the  organisation  that  is 
ready — he  cannot  govern  without  it,  has  no  time  to  form  a 
fresh  system,  and  is  obliged  to  adopt  that  which  is  at  hand. 
The  head,  therefore,  that  manifests  any  symptoms  of  a  hostile 
reforming  tendency,  has  to  fear  the  bureaucracy  as  his  most 
deadly,  most  revolutionary  enemy. 

Now,,  how  to  guard  against  the  insidious  approaches  of 
this  vile  system.  First,  we  have  to  restrict  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  sphere  of  the  meddlesomeness  of  Government,  and 
to  keep  our  independence  in  as  many  departments  of  life  as 
possible;  never  to  consent  that  the  Government  should  have 
a  power  over  one  class  that  we  do  not  wish  it  to  have  over 
another.  Never  to  applaud  an  unjust  law  against  others,  lest 
it  be  one  day  turned  against  us.  To  be  patient  under  the 
necessary  unreadiness  and  slowness  of  an  independent  system, 
where  each  part  is  balanced  by  checks  ;  and  to  oppose  steadily 
and  consistently  every  great  attempt  at  centralisation,  such 
as  an  equalised  poor-rate  and  a  central  administration  of  the 
duties  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  whatever  benefits  or  con- 
veniences may  be  promised  to  us  in  exchange.  The  class  of 
functionaries  must  be  kept  low.  For  this  cause  we  lament  the 
competitive  examination,  as  encouraging  acquirements  that 
find  no  legitimate  outlet  in  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  pro- 
viding us  with  a  restless  encroaching  body  of  young  pedants  ; 
whereas  the  old  system  left  us  in  peace,  with  the  knowledge 
that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  assured  incapacity  and 
unambitious  content  of  those  to  whom  the  permanent  routine 
duties  of  the  state  were  committed.  The  functionaries  should 
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always  be  kept  subject  to  the  public,  and  punished  for  every 
breach  of  courtesy  or  duty  towards  those  whose  business  they 
have  to  administer.  And  in  disputes  the  law  should  always 
primd  facie  suppose  the  functionary  to  be  in  the  wrong,  or 
at  least  should  hold  the  balance  perfectly  even.  They  must, 
of  course,  be  responsible  to  their  official  superiors,  but  not 
in  questions  between  them  and  the  public :  as  soon  as  the 
public  has  no  power  of  proceeding  against  the  functionary 
except  with  his  superior's  consent,  then  the  foundations  of  a 
real  bureaucracy  are  laid.  Again,  all  complaints,  all  actions 
against  them,  must  be  public  ;  while  the  functionaries  are  not 
allowed  to  acquire  the  freemasonry  of  a  secret  society,  they 
can  never  do  much  harm.  Finally,  we  shall  never  be  safe 
from  bureaucracy  till  we  have  exorcised  from  our  public 
men  that  doctrinaire  spirit  which  reigns  in  revolutionists  like 
Bentham,  Buckle,  and  Bright,* — that  positivism  which  treats 
man  statistically  and  in  the  mass,  not  as  individuals ;  arith- 
metically, not  according  to  interests.  The  first  result  of 
formularisation  is  to  abstract  personality,  as  we  showed  in  a 
review  of  Mr.  Buckle  last  July.  We  must,  then,  be  always 
suspicious  of  any  school  which  treats  men  as  so  many  ciphers 
to  add  up,  subtract,  divide,  multiply,  and  reduce  to  vulgar 
fractions. 

*  We  wonder  that  no  one  has  noticed  the  absolute  identity,  not  only  in 
principles  but  even  in  whimsies,  between  Mr.  Bright's  Birmingham  programme 
and  the  manifestos  of  the  English  revolutionary  clubs  in  179i,  quoted  by  Burke 
in  his  '  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs."  Those  clubs  taught  "  that 
though  it  is  much  talked  about,  no  such  thing  as  a  constitution  exists,  or  ever  did 
exist;  the  people  have  a  constitution  yet  to  form;  since  William  the  Conqueror 
the  country  has  never  regenerated  itself,  and  is  therefore  without  a  constitution: 

where  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  visible  form,  there  is  none Every  thing 

in  the  English  government  is  the  reverse  of  what  it  ought  to  be War  is 

the  common  harvest  of  those  who  participate  in  the  division  and  expenditure  of 

public  money Whether  we  view  aristocracy  before,  or  behind,  or  sideways, 

or  any  way  else,  domestically  or  publicly,  it  is  still  a  monster ;  ,  .  .  ,  the  idea  of 
an  hereditary  legislator  is  as  absurd  as  an  hereditary  mathematician  ;  .  .  .  .  the 
law  of  primogeniture  is  against  every  law  of  nature,  and  nature  itself  calls  for 
its  destruction."  The  House  of  Commons  was  "mockery,  insult,  usurpation  j 
not  arising  out  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people,  as  the  National  Assembly 
does  in  France ;" — and  so  on,  exactly  in  the  Bright  line,  often  in  his  very  words. 
Buike,  next  to  Time,  the  great  demolisher  of  this  political  theory,  is  therefore 
decried  by  our  revolutionary  writers  as  mad;  up  to  1790  Mr.  buckle  owns  that 
he  was  the  greatest  statesman  England  ever  saw ;  from  that  time  his  immortal 
thoughts  were  but  the  outpourings  of  a  maniac,  his  argument  a  methodised  mad- 
ness, his  political  principle  an  hallucination. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

SIR, — There  are  three  articles  in  your  last  Number,  on  dif- 
ferent subjects,  and  apparent!}'  by  different  hands,  but  bear- 
ing so  immediately  upon  one  another,  and  upon  a  matter  of 
such  profound  moment,  that  1  crave  your  leave  to  offer  a  few 
thoughts  on  the  principles  those  articles  involve  or  refer  to. 

'1  lie  author  of  the  paper  entitled  "  Political  Thoughts  on 
the  Church"  quotes  a  sentence  from  St.  Augustine  which, 
taken  nakedly,  contains  the  astounding  proposition,  "  'Hit- 
fratricide  was  the  first  founder  of  the  secular  state."  Not 
having  books  at  hand,  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  the  context,  so  as 
to  see  how  far  this  piece  of  political  Manichaeism*  is  fairly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  great  saint  and  philosopher  in  whose  work 
it  occurs.  But  that  the  sentiment  thus  expressed  is  at  this 
very  moment  the  subtle  cause  of  many  of  the  chief  difficul- 
ties of  our  times,  I  myself  entertain  but  little  doubt.  The 
fruitless  controversies,  the  bitter  recriminations,  the  inter- 
minable misunderstandings,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
and  helpless,  which  have  practically  resulted  from  a  latent 
adoption  of  this  theory, — which  I  may  call  "  Diabolism,"  or 
the  belief  in  the  diabolic  origin  of  the  temporal  power, — are 
beyond  calculation. 

Among  other  inconveniences,  more  or  less  serious,  spring- 
ing from  this  frightful  opinion,  are  to  be  reckoned  the  political 
and  educational  difficulties  discussed  in  the  two  other  articles 
to  which  I  referred,  namely,  those  on  "  The  Education  Com- 
mission," and  on  "  Toasting  the  Pope."  The  connection  of 
these  difficulties  with  the  diabolic  theory  of  human  society 
may  not  be  very  immediate,  and  in  the  one  case  the  connec- 
tion is  perhaps  less  immediate  than  in  the  other  ;  but  that 
they  both  show  signs  of  a  common  origin  in  the  Manichaeo- 
Calvinism  of  earlier  and  later  ages,  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
sufficiently  evident.  The  ramifications  of  this  theory  through 
the  whole  fabric  of  human  thought  and  knowledge  are,  more- 
over, as  extensive  as  that  fabric  itself;  but  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  trouble  you  with  any  remarks  beyond  their  political 
and  social  bearings. 

*  Our  correspondent  would  have  to  include  others  in  his  charge  of  Manichaeism. 
Gerson  says  (Opp.  ii.  253),  '^Civile  dominium  peccati  occasione  introductum." 
Dante  calls  it  "  Remedium  contra  infirmitatem  peccati."  It  will  not  do  to  press 
the  analogy  too  far  ;  however  erroneous,  there  is  no  more  heresy  in  attributing  a 
sinful  origin  to  the  state  than  to  war. — Ed.  R. 
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What,  then,  is  the  origin  of  the  civil  power  and  of  social 
and  domestic  society,  including  the  "family"  itself?  Is  it 
from  God,  or  from  some  power  which  is  not  God  ?  On  the 
answer  to  this  question  depends  the  attitude  which  every 
man  who  believes  in  God,  and  in  Christianity  as  proceeding 
from  God,  must  assume  towards  it.  In  other  words,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  ought  we  to  regard  the  temporal  power, 
the  framework  of  society  and  the  system  of  the  family,  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  Christianity,  or  the  reverse  ?  Of  course  a 
state,  or  a  society,  or  a  family,  which  does  not  accept  Chris- 
tianity as  true,  is  not  a  "  friend"  to  Christianity  in  that  sense 
of  the  word  which  is  most  diametrically  opposed  to  the  word 
"  enemy."  But  is  there  no  medium  between  deadly  enmity 
and  cordial  affection  ?  Is  every  man  my  foe  who  is  not  niy 
brother  ?  Shall  I  look  to  be  cheated  by  every  person  who  is 
not  willing  to  share  his  fortune  with  me,  or  even  to  give  me 
a  good  dinner  and  a  splendid  token  of  affection  ?  Even  sup- 
posing I  am  conscious  of  possessing  great  merits  and  lofty 
virtues,  which  are  utterly  overlooked  by  the  crowd  of  my 
fellow-creatures,  am  I  justified  in  considering  them  villains 
because  Divine  Providence  has  not  thought  fit  to  place  them 
in  a  favourable  position  for  estimating  me  at  my  real  deserts? 

The  question,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  not  as  to  what  is,  or 
may  be,  the  actual  conduct  of  the  state  in  special  cases  ;  just 
as  when  I  walk  along  the  streets,  and  look  at  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, the  question  is  not  as  to  the  probability  that  many  of 
those  I  meet  would  cheat  me  or  depreciate  me  if  I  came  into 
hostile  contact  with  them.  The  question  is,  What  is  the  state 
by  divine  institution  ?  How  are  we  to  conduct  ourselves  to- 
wards the  state  as  such  ?  Was  it  set  up  by  the  Creator  of  all 
things  for  a  good  end,  and  with  definite  and  never-ceasing 
purposes,  and  with  corresponding  rights  and  duties,  as  such  ? 
Has  it  a  real,  true,  and  God-designed  function  to  fulfil,  in  its 
own  order,  and  on  a  basis  which,  if  not  as  extensive  as  that 
on  which  the  structure  of  Christian  duty  rests,  is  yet,  as  far 
as  it  reaches,  positive,  solid,  and  trustworthy  ?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  natural  world,  the  immeasurable  universe, 
the  fabric  of  society,  the  intercourse  between  man  and  man, 
nay,  the  very  relationship  of  parent  and  child,* — is  all  this  the 
instrument  of  some  evil  principle,  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
one  true  God ;  and  therefore  to  be  renounced,  cast  out,  ab- 

*  Those  who  ascribe  a  sinful  origin  to  the  state,  need  not  do  the  same  for  the 
family,  because  they  do  net  include  domestic  in  civil  society  ;  the  fourth  command- 
ment and  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  give  the  family  a  place  in  the  religious 
department.  The  great  battle  of  the  Church  in  France  is  to  preserve  the  family 
from  socialistic  pollution. — Ed.  It. 
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horred,  and  resisted  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  possible 
form  and  guise,  by  every  man  who  believes  in  God  with  a 
practical  faith,  and  loves  Him  with  a  love  of  preference? 

Or,  again,  shall  we,  who  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
Epicureanism?  Can  we  entertain  the  theory,  monstrous 
alike  in  physics  and  in  morals,  that  the  Eternal  Creator  hav- 
ing made  the  universe,  and  stamped  upon  it  the  impress  of 
His  own  glorious  and  incommunicable  perfections,  as  it  were 
shot  it  out  from  Himself, — if  I  may  use  so  strange  an  expres- 
sion,— and  left  it  to  work  its  way  and  fulfil  its  destiny,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material,  apart  from  Himself,  without  being 
sustained  by  His  hand,  without  being  controlled  by  His  pro- 
vidence, and  without  incessant  reference  to  His  will  as  a 
standard  of  duty  ?  Is  "  Nature,"  after  all,  something  more 
than  a  phrase  by  which  we  express  one  portion  of  the  works 
of  God  ?  What  do  we  mean, — what  does  every  man  who 
practically  believes  in  God  mean,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  of  natural  religion,  of  natural  society,  of  na- 
tural duties,  and  natural  feelings  ?  Does  he  mean  that  all 
these  are  not  directly  from  God?  that  they  exist  by  them- 
selves, though  once,  ages  ago,  they  drew  their  being  from 
God  ?  Does  he  mean  that  in  themselves  they  tend  to  draw 
me  away  from  God,  from  my  knowledge  of  Him,  from  my 
duties  to  Him,  from  my  allegiance  to  the  revelations  He  has 
subsequently  made  of  His  will  ? 

It  is  my  duty  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause I  am  a  Christian  ?  Undoubtedly  so  ;  but  also  because  I 
am  a  man.  It  is  my  duty  to  observe  the  moral  law  towards 
my  fellow-creatures  every  where,  and  whoever  they  may  be. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  Gospel  commands  it ;  but  also  be- 
cause it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  do  this  before  the  Gospel 
was  given,  and,  what  is  the  same  thing,  where  the  Gospel  is 
not  known.  Because  I  have  learnt  from  Christianity  that 
which  I  could  not  know  apart  from  Christianity,  am  I  there- 
fore absolved  from  those  duties  which  existed  prior  to  Chris- 
tianity ?  Are  the  works  of  God  inconsistent  ?  Do  they 
contradict  one  another  ?  Are  they  designed  to  destroy  each 
other  ?  Are  the  original  institutions  of  society  become  evil, 
or  have  they  lost  their  pristine  God-appointed  rights,  because 
the  Christian  institution  has  arisen  from  the  very  same  source 
whence  they  first  sprung  ?* 

*  "  En  tout  ce  qui  n'a  pas  le  mal  pour  principe,  Dieu  n'exclut  rien,  ne  sacrifie 
rien :  pas  la  plus  petite  vertu  a  la  plus  haute,  pas  la  plus  petite  vdrite  a  la  plus 
grande."  Madame  Swetchine.  There  could  be  no  conflict  between  political 
and  religious  obligations  before  Christianity  separated  the  two  orders ;  the  fathers 
could  not  fully  understand  the  political  consequences  of  Christianity,  which  it 
wag  the  business  of  the  middle  ages  to  evolve ;  Calvin  and  Machiavelli  brought 
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What  amazing  inconsistencies,  indeed,  do  we  sometimes 
hear  from  persons  over  whose  minds  this  Manichaeo-Calvinism 
has  shed  its  baneful  influence !  How  foolishly  they  seek  to 
exalt  Christianity  by  depreciating  the  earlier  works  of  the 
God  of  Christianity  !  1  have  known  men  whose  sole  idea  of 
every  thing  that  is  not  contained  in  the  printed  English  Bible 
was  that  it  was  so  much  soul-ensnaring  folly.  As  if  God 
was  a  kind  of  bungling  workman,  who  did  not  understand 
the  working  of  the  machinery  He  Himself  had  fabricated ; 
or  as  if  He  had  designedly  surrounded  us  with  ten  thousand 
means  lor  knowledge,  every  one  of  which  was  deceptive  and 
not  enlightening. 

It  appears,  then,  sir,  to  me,  that  no  slight  portion  of  our 
practical  difficulties  in  social,  controversial,  and  educational 
questions  results  from  our  overlooking  the  divine  origin  of 
natural  order,  morals,  arid  knowledge,  on  account  of  the  evils 
which  have  been  the  fruit  of  their  corrupted  use.  Yet  be- 
cause kings  are  sometimes  tyrants,  and  persecute  Catholicism, 
that  is  no  more  reason  for  believing  that  the  temporal  power 
is  in  principle  opposed  to  revelation  than  Spurgeonism  is  a 
disproof  of  the  genuineness  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles.  There 
are  abundance  of  sham  philosophers,  who  deride  the  Gospel, 
and  while  they  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  solar 
system,  regard  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  fable ; 
but  does  this  really  prove  that  the  study  of  astronomy  is  a 
bad  thing  ?  Does  it  convert  King  David  and  St.  Paul  into 
preachers  of  nonsense,  when  they  found  in  the  physical  uni- 
verse the  materials  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  our  natural 
duty  to  Him  as  our  God  ?  Because  Miss  Martineau  con- 
ceives that  the  choice  between  good  and  evil  is  a  mere  func- 
tion of  the  cerebrum,  and  nothing  more,  shall  I  therefore 
cease  to  watch  the  flower  that  I  daily  see  expanding  before 
my  eyes,  discerning  in  it  a  direct  act  of  Omnipotence  mani- 
festing Itself  immediately  to  me,  and  calling  for  my  adoration 
and  love  in  accents  which  I  cannot  disregard  ? 

Is  it  not  certain,  again,  that  in  cases  where  we  may  en- 
counter hostility  both  from  bodies  and  from  individuals,  in 
very  many  instances  we  create  that  very  hostility  by  assuming 
the  certainty  of  its  existence  ?  Few  men  can  go  through  life 
without  noting  the  extraordinary  differences  which  exist  be- 
tween the  powers  of  different  people  in  making  friends,  and 
in  smoothing  the  difficulties  which  beset  their  path.  In  some 
there  seems  to  exist  a  power  for  friendlessness  quite  astonish- 
back  the  old  confusion  between  the  religious  and  political  orders,  one  led  astray 
by  the  Jews  to  overlook  the  political,  the  other  by  the  Gentiles  to  overlook  the 
spiritual. — Ed.R. 
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ing.  Tin  v  i';iil  in  their  Undertakings  from  sliccr  inability  tc. 
*'  get  on''  with  any  body.  With  others  it  is  the  very  reverse. 
Throw  them  down  as  strangers  in  any  place,  and  in  a  lew 
d;iys  they  are  strangers  no  longer.  They  get  every  body's 
good  word.  They  find  practical  help  where  no  man  before 
them  ever  found  any  thing  better  than  distant  civility;  from 
every  brier  they  pluck  a  rose,  from  every  blade  of  grass  an 
ear  of  corn.  Nor  is  this  success  to  be  put  down  to  their 
oiliness,  or  flunkyism,  or  craft,  or  absence  of  fixed  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  your  smooth-faced  ilatterer  is  rarely  a  per- 
manently successful  man.  It  is  not  the  want  of  principles 
which  enables  you  to  get  on  with  those  whose  principles  are 
different,  but  your  manner  of  asserting  those  to  which  you 
adhere.  Worms  wriggle,  and  snails  crawl ;  but  they  are  toler- 
ated neither  in  the  lower  nor  the  higher  places  of  the  earth. 

And  as  it  is  with  individuals  in  society,  so  I  believe  it  is 
in  affairs  of  the  largest  scale,  even  when  the  contracting  or 
engaged  parties  are  of  the  highest  kind.  Christianity  gains 
nothing  by  treating  Nature  as  her  enemy.  Men  are  not  con- 
verted by  being  told  they  are  scoundrels,  or  by  being  treated 
as  probable  scoundrels.  A  believer  in  Christianity  will  never 
conciliate  the  confidence  of  one  who  sees  serious  difficulties 
in  revelation  by  assuming  that  none  but  a  dishonest  mind  can 
see  such  difficulties  or  be  unable  to  solve  them.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  if  I  go  into  a  large  number  of  shops  to  make  pur- 
chases, I  shall  come  across  some  dealers  who  would  cheat 
me  if  they  could  ;  but  if  I  assume  that  every  tradesman  is  a 
rogue,  and  commence  my  dealing  on  the  expectation  that  he 
will  certainly  swindle  me  unless  1  keep  the  sharpest  look-out 
upon  him,  the  chances  are  that  before  a  few  hours  are  over  I 
shall  be  kicked  ignominiously  out  into  the  street  as  a  swindler 
myself. 

So,  too,  I  believe  that  no  small  amount  of  the  difficulties 
touched  on  by  the  able  writers  of  the  articles  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  to  be  put  down  to  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
sincerely  religious  men,  whether  Catholics  or  not,  to  give 
credit  for  fair  dealing  to  those  whose  religious  creed  is  dif- 
ferent from  their  own.  If  English  Catholics  wish  to  make  the 
temporal  power  their  enemy,  the  surest  way  is  to  assume  and 
to  show  that  they  expect  it  to  be  such.  It  is  the  same  in  all 
minor  details  ;  in  society,  in  literature,  in  personal  relations. 
If  we  begin  with  the  hypothesis  that  a  man  who  dissents  from 
our  persona]  ideas  of  religion,  therefore  has  no  conscience, 
no  law  of  morals  common  to  him  and  to  ourselves,  no  com- 
mon ideas  of  duty  to  God,  no  views  on  natural  ties  which  we 
share  with  him,  and  that  accordingly  he  will  infallibly  take 
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us  in  if  he  can,*  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  he  will  immediately  suspect  us,  that  he  will  at- 
tribute the  same  cunning  to  us  which  we  attribute  to  him, 
and  place  himself  upon  his  guard  against  our  insidious  ap- 
proaches as  those  of  a  secret  deadly  enemy. 

You  may  possibly  differ  from  me  in  the  opinion ;  at  any 
rate,  some  of  your  readers  may  differ  ;  but  I  cannot  but  ex- 
press my  conviction  that  the  personal  differences  between  one 
man  and  another  are  very  far  from  being  as  exaggerated  as 
are  the  differences  between  their  professed  opinions.  If  we 
could  take  the  most  bitterly  antagonistic  opponents,  and  strip 
them  of  the  externals  of  their  minds,  tearing  away  their  ha- 
bits, personal  antipathies  and  idiosyncrasies,  making  them  use 
the  same  terms  with  the  same  meaning,  and  laying  bare  the 
essential  indestructible  humanity  of  each,  I  am  persuaded 
that  we  should  find  existing  in  their  minds  a  degree  of  simi- 
larity, of  community,  of  even  unity,  for  which  we  should  be 
little  prepared.  It  is  one  of  the  results  of  that  mysterious 
loneliness  in  which  it  is  the  will  of  our  Creator  that  every 
human  soul  should  pass  its  life,  that  in  the  commerce  of  so- 
ciety, whether  as  individuals  or  communities,  we  should  be 
more  keenly  sensitive  to  the  points  in  which  we  differ  from 
one  another,  or  where  our  interests  clash,  than  to  those  in 
which  we  agree  in  principle  and  feeling,  and  pursue  harmo- 
nious though  not  identical  ends.  A  needless,  irrational,  and 
all  but  unconquerable  natural  repulsion,  seems  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  agents  which  operate  in  the  work  of  hu- 
man social  life.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  thousand  enemies  than 
one  friend. 

And  thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  while  an  essential  and 
eternal  harmony  exists  in  all  the  works'  of  God,  whether  of 
nature  or  revelation,  they  are  perpetually  forced  into  a  prac- 
tical opposition  by  our  own  unwillingness  to  give  to  one 
another  the  benefit  of  every  doubt.  All  the  ends  which  God 
designs  to  be  accomplished  by  the  things  He  has  created 
must,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  harmonious.  To 
suppose  that  the  thorough  and  hearty  carrying  out  any  por- 
tion of  the  vast  system  of  human  thought  and  existence,  in 
its  own  sphere  and  on  its  own  basis,  can  by  any  possibility 
tend  to  interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  any  other  of  the 
Divine  purposes,  is  to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  virtual  Manicha?ism  into  the  Divine  Nature  Itself. 
Wherever  any  thing  that  exists,  and  which  is  not  moral  evil, 

*  Burke  (Works,  voL  i.  p.  404)  writes  thus  to  a  Catholic  :  "  In  your  situa- 
tion I  would  be  so  far  a  friend  to  the  court,  as  not  to  give  occasion  to  every 
friend  to  the  constitution  to  become  an  enemy  to  me  and  my  cause." — Ed.  R. 
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seems  to  clash,  by  its  inherent  tendencies,  with  any  thing  else 
that  exists,  \ve  may  assume  as  an  axiom  that  the  i'ault  lies  in 
some  misapprehension  or  perversion  of  our  own.  Time  is  not 
eternity  ;  but  time  is  the  mundane  image  of  eternity.  Tin- 
body  is  not  the  soul ;  but  the  soul  cannot  now  act  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  brain.  The  knowledge 
of  the  laws  oi'  nature  is  not  the  knowledge  of  miracles ;  but 
it  is  by  knowing  what  is  a  natural  law  that  we  come  to  know 
what  is  a  supernatural  interruption  of  a  law.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  motives  on  which  I  myself  and  my  companions 
always  act  is  not  equivalent  to  a  complete  system  of  meta- 
physics and  psychology ;  but  it  is  only  by  such  a  self-exami- 
nation, and  such  deductions  from  the  conduct  of  those  around 
me,  that  1  can  conclude  that  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  to 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  confidently  relied 
upon.  And  when  we  attempt  to  promote  the  interests  of  any 
one  of  these  objects  of  our  regard  at  the  expense  of  any  other, 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  some  inherent  antagonism  between 
them,  we  are  acting  neither  as  philosophers  nor  as  Christians. 
The  practical  result  of  the  adoption  of  this  system  of 
"  counter-irritation"  is  usually  a  serious  increase  of  that  per- 
nicious theory  which  has  been  termed  "  Csesarism  ;"  namely, 
the  intrusion  of  the  secular  power  into  the  domain  of  con- 
science, and  the  erection  of  the  sovereign,  whether  Caesar, 
king,  or  president,  into  an  authority  for  deciding  what  man 
shall  believe  respecting  the  invisible  world.  True  it  is  that 
the  personal  possessors  of  temporal  authority,  and  the  devoted 
students  of  temporal  science,  are  quite  ready  enough  to  usurp 
this  power  without  any  provocation  from  without.  Human 
selfishness  and  human  ignorance  are  always  so  influential,  that 
kings  and  sophists  do  not  wait  to  be  treated  as  the  tyrants  of 
the  soul  and  the  enemies  of  revelation  in  order  to  assume  the 
initiative  in  their  despotism  and  their  warfare.  But  because 
they  are  ready  enough  to  do  mischief  of  their  own  accord, 
are  we  wise  to  irritate  them  to  tenfold  excesses  by  adopting  an 
antagonistic  error  instead  of  an  antagonistic  truth  ?  Easy  in- 
deed it  is — fatally  easy — to  suppose  that  whatever  contradicts 
a  falsehood  must  be  itself  true.  Yet  there  may  be  ten  thou- 
sand possible  falsehoods  on  any  given  subject,  all  mutually 
contradictory  and  mutually  destructive,  and  yet  not  one  of 
them  come  near  the  real  truth.  To  oppose  those  who  exag- 
gerate the  rights,  duties,  and  territories  of  the  natural  order 
of  things  by  treating  the  natural  order  as  in  itself  not  harmo- 
nious in  its  independence  with  the  supernatural,  is  to  drive 
them  into  tenfold  exaggerations,  and  to  confirm  them  in  their 
suspicions  that  the  advocates  of  revealed  truth  and  spiritual 
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independence  are  charlatans,  or  hypocrites,  or  selfish  world- 
lings, or  incurable  votaries  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 
The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Education  Commission  has 
pointed  out  with  singular  force  the  operation  of  this  law  in 
the  case  he  has  in  hand.  And  such  will  invariably  be  the 
result  wherever  we  overlook  great  principles  under  the  influ- 
ence of  wounded  feelings,  or  even  of  well-grounded  sus- 
picions. The  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religion  and  philosophy — things  in  themselves  eternally  inse- 
parable— through  evil  and  good,  through  mistakes  and  mis- 
apprehensions, through  bribery  and  hostility,  through  failures 
and  through  successes,  is  our  only  guarantee  for  permanent 
success  in  the  bewilderment  of  public  and  private  anxieties 
and  the  clash  of  hostile  interests.  It  is  like  the  operation  of 
an  iron  will,  before  which  almost  all  things  bend  and  yield; 
except  that  the  mere  will  may  go  astray,  and  so  ultimately 
prove  the  ruin  of  its  possessor.  It  was  once  said  to  me  by  a 
person  of  rare  genius,  that  a  man  who  has  a  clear  and  steady 
view  of  his  own  possesses  an  indefinite  power  for  influencing 
others.  And  if  this  is  true — as  1  firmly  believe  it  is — in 
smaller  things,  how  true  must  it  be  when  we  penetrate  to  the 
very  basis  of  all  our  knowledge,  when  we  search  out  the  Di- 
vine principle  on  which  all  this  vast,  and  complicated,  and 
glorious,  and  mysterious  fabric  is  created,  in  which  our  own 
lot  is  cast,  and  of  which  each  one  of  us  constitutes  an  infini- 
tesimally  minute,  yet  a  really  organic  element! 

Jf  I  understand  aright  the  principles  of  those  numerous 
practical  arrangements  termed  Concordats,  which  from  cen- 
tury to  century  have  been  made  between  the  Pope  and  the 
secular  power,  they  have  frequently  been  based  upon  this  very 
recognition  of  the  essential  harmony  of  all  things  and  institu- 
tions which  proceed  from  the  one  universal  Creator.  It  is  the 
fashion  nowadays  to  call  these  arrangements  "  compromises," 
a  word  which  implies  an  antagonism  between  the  contracting 
parties.  I  am  far  from  being  sufficiently  learned  in  politico- 
religious  history  to  be  able  to  speak  with  any  confidence  on 
the  matter;  but  I  very  much  question  whether  this  idea  that 
the  principle  of  Concordats  is  that  of  compromise  is  not  more 
or  less  of  modern  growth.*  That  Concordats  frequently  have 
been  the  most  glaring  compromises,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny.  Often  they  have  hardly  amounted  to  the  nature  of  a 

*  If  the  idea  of  a  compromise  is  of  modern  growth,  so  is  the  Concordat.  It 
was  a  consequence  of  the  obscuration  in  men's  minds,  especially  in  statesmen,  of 
our  correspondent's  very  true  and  just  notion  that  the  Church  and  the  State  have 
the  same  origin,  und  the  same  ultimate  objects.  While  this  was  understood,  there 
were  no  Concordats ; — there  were  none  at  the  revival  of  ttie  Ktnpire,$  with 
Charlemagne,  or  with  Olho.  The  firsc  thing  we  call  by  the  name  is  the  Calix- 
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peace  between  the  belligerents  ;  they  have  been  mere  truces, 
regulations  lor  a  period  of  armed  passiveness.  But  that  in 
older  times  the  idea  of  Concordats,  or  whatever  they  wen- 
then  termed,  was  that  of  a  mutual  giving-up  of  antagonistic 
rights  for  the  sake  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  two 
parties,  I  venture  altogether  to  doubt.  I  suspect  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  they  were  once  regarded  simply  as  ar- 
rangements for  the  convenience  of  both  parties,  who  were  re- 
garded as  aiming  at  harmonious  though  not  identical  ends  ; 
and  that  their  origin  was  not  suspicion  but  friendship. 

There  is  a  further  practical  consideration,  which  ought  to 
enter  into  all  our  calculations  in  affairs  in  which  the  interests 
of  Christianity  and  of  secular  rights  and  duties  are  supposed 
to  come  into  collision.  It  is  certain  that  an  individual  who 
professes  to  be  in  possession  of  the  highest  and  purest  truth, 
and  to  make  the  propagation  of  religion  his  special  aim,  must 
be  judged  by  a  stricter  standard  of  action  than  any  that  is 
applied  to  men  of  lower  pretensions.  And  the  same  in  the 
case  of  any  corporate  body  of  men  which  bears  on  its  front 
these  lofty  claims.  The  moment  a  man  comes  before  you, 
and  tells  you  that  while  you  are  in  possession  of  natural 
truth  only,  he  is  in  possession  of  revealed  truth  also ;  that 
while  your  aims  are  secular,  his  are  spiritual ;  that  while  you 
are  busied  only  with  men's  bodies,  he  is  occupied  with  their 
souls ;  by  that  very  allegation  he  submits  to  be  tested  by  a 
more  rigorous  rule,  and  must  be  held  to  be  false  to  his  cause 
if  he  is  not  found  superior  to  the  infirmities  of  those  whom 
he  loudly  proclaims  to  be  less  enlightened  than  himself.  It 
is  his  boast  that  he  knows  more  than  other  men,  that  he  is 
in  possession  of  divine  aid  of  which  they  are  deprived,  and 
that  his  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the  highest  which  can  con- 
ceivably be  sought  for  by  a  created  being.  What,  then,  is 
the  natural  and  the  just  consequence  ?  That  every  time  he 
betrays  the  common  infirmities  of  humanity  he  is  held  to  be 
worse  than  those  whom  he  looks  down  upon  when  they  dis- 
play the  very  same  infirmities  ;  that  his  peccadilloes  are  mag- 
nified into  grave  sins,  his  displays  of  temper  or  irritation  into 
signs  that  his  creed  is  powerless  to  teach  him  self-control  ; 
and  his  unwillingness  to  overlook  the  faults  of  his  opponents 
into  a  proof  that  self-advancement  and  worldly  aggrandise- 

tine  Concordat  of  1122;  but  the  appellation  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  was  un- 
heard of  at  the  time.  It  was  first  used  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
old  harmony  was  dissolved,  and  real  compromises  needed  and  made.  When 
states  were  no  longer  inspired  with  the  principles  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  tried 
to  bind  them  by  compact  and  agreement,  purchased  and  consecrated  by  some 
sacrifice  on  his  part,  to  a  line  of  conduct  which  they  would  no  longer  follow 
spontaneously. — Ed.  R. 
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merit  are  his  real  aims.  Those  who  claim  to  be  the  exclusive 
expounders  of  unadulterated  truth,  and  the  exclusive  holders 
of  the  most  efficacious  of  God's  graces,  cannot  logically  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard  as  their  opponents.  They  must 
be  not  only  the  equals  of  their  opponents  in  every  Christian 
virtue,  they  must  be  their  manifest  and  incontestable  supe- 
riors, if  they  expect  to  hold  their  ground  for  a  single  day. 
Mediocrity  in  virtue  is  fatal  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

But  further,  not  only  does  a  forgetfulness  of  the  divine 
origin  of  all  things  not  morally  evil  tend  to  aggravate  the 
Caesarism  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  dangers  of  modern 
times, — it  tends  directly  to  the  increase  of  absolute  unbelief 
in  Christianity  altogether.  Whatever  be  the  deistic  or  pan- 
theistic tendencies  of  learned  and  philosophic  men  in  this 
country — and  they  are  rarely  actual  atheists  —  it  is  certain 
that  Manichaeism  is  not  their  error.  A  "  Cambridge  Gra- 
duate" has  indeed  just  published  a  production  in  which  he 
upholds  the  eternity  of  the  evil  principle ;  but  I  fancy  that 
he  must  be  solitary  in  his  speculations.  The  thinking  world 
has  at  least  got  hold  of  the  grand  truth  that  the  universe  is 
the  work  and  the  manifestation  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, even  when  this  conviction  is  perverted  into  a  species 
of  pantheism.  And  of  all  the  most  prolific  means  for  pre- 
venting it  from  acquiescing  in  the  divine  origin  of  Christi- 
anity, none  can  be  more  operative  than  that  dread  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  of  all  things  which  existed  prior  to  Christi- 
anity, which  is  unhappily  manifested  by  some  persons  zealous 
for  Christianity.  It  is  a  fatal  thing  to  see  the  relics  of  old, 
effete  Tory  prejudice  lingering  still  in  upright  and  serious 
minds.  I  am  not  personally  acquainted  with  many  such 
myself;  yet  I  have  known  men  and  women,  amiable,  pious, 
and  benevolent,  who  have  used  towards  the  promoters  of  this 
new  energetic  movement  language  not  very  dissimilar  to 
that  which  the  greatest  of  poets  has  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jack  Cade  :  "  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school  :  and 
whereas  before  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  than  the 
score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ; 
and  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thou  hast 
built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face,  that  thou 
hast  men  about  thee  who  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb, 
and  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure 
to  hear." 

What  is  all  this,  too,  but  a  semi-Manichaean  distrust  of 
the  operation  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind  which  our  Creator 
has  given  to  us,  under  the  idea  that  they  tend  to  the  destruc- 


!•'><>  Ceesaris/n,  Diabolism,  and  Chrittitmity. 

tion  of  virtue  and  the  laws  of  society  ?  Why,  I  may  ask,  is 
there  naturally  more  danger  to  religion  in  teaching  a  poor 
man  to  think,  to  read,  to  write,  to  cast  accounts,  than  in  sus- 
taining his  corporeal  frame,  in  teaching  him  to  work  for  his 
bread,  and  generally  in  fostering  all  the  lower  portions  of 
his  nature  ?  Is  not  a  man's  understanding  as  truly  the  work 
of  God,  and  given  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  being  employed, 
as  are  his  body,  his  passions,  and  his  emotions  ?  Is  it  ac- 
cording to  common  sense  and  religion  to  imagine  that  while 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  those 
points  which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes,  it  is  unsafe 
to  raise  it  in  those  gifts  which  are  a  reflection,  though  faint, 
of  the  Divine  Nature  Itself  ? 

We  hear  much  groaning,  and  witness  much  shaking  of  the 
head,  at  the  supposed  "  pride  of  knowledge."  But  is  it  not 
true  that  where  knowledge  makes  one  man  proud,  ignorance 
makes  a  hundred  men  conceited  ?  I  ask  you,  sir,  and  your 
intelligent  readers,  Is  any  mischief  so  pernicious  as  the  mis- 
chief perpetrated  by  fools  ?  and  if  they  are  what  are  some- 
what irreverently  termed  "  pious  fools,"  does  that  much  mend 
the  matter  ?  For  myself,  I  never  yet  found  a  blockhead 
easier  to  deal  with  than  a  person  of  even  the  smallest  genuine 
intelligence.  What  is  your  experience  ?  What  that  of  your 
clerical  readers  ?  Are  the  stupid,  the  ignorant,  the  lauda- 
tores  temporis  acti,  the  most  manageable  members  of  their 
congregations  ?  Among  the  very  poor,  do  they  not  find  that 
there  is  no  brutality  so  hopelessly  incurable  as  that  which  is 
redeemed  by  no  touch  of  intellectual  taste  or  cultivation  ? 

That  the  spread  of  knowledge,  and  the  cultivation  of  phy- 
sical and  moral  science,  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of 
false  religions,  I  not  only  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I 
rejoice  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.  Nor  are  we  wise  if 
we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  probability  of  a  continual  increase 
of  the  critical  spirit,  as  applied  to  all  things  not  of  the  essence 
of  the  one  true  religion.  For  those  who  count  that  faith  is 
made  most  secure  by  "  keeping  all  things  quiet,"  I  admit  that 
the  prospect  is  dreary  enough.  There  is  no  power  on  earth 
that  will  prevent  the  human  intelligence  from  applying  tests 
more  and  more  rigorously  logical  to  all  things  that  falsely 
claim  to  be  the  true  religion,  or  which  accidentally  may  in  any 
age  or  country  fasten  themselves  upon  the  true  religion.  And 
considering  how  prone  we  all  are  to  mistake  habits  of  thought 
for  well-grounded  reasons  of  thought,  none  of  us  can  say 
that  he  personally  is  to  be  exempt  from  the  lot  of  humanity, 
or  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  yielding  up  this  or  that  long- 
cherished  prejudice  or  opinion  under  the  pressure  of  a  more 
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rigid  logic  than  he  has  hitherto  counted  necessary.  Yet  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Church  which  He  founded, 
are  not  banished  from  the  earth  because  Galileo's  views  as 
to  the  earth  and  the  sun  have  proved  correct.  In  those 
stormy  times,  when  modern  criticism  and  philosophy  were  in 
all  the  eagerness  of  youth,  the  telescope  was  held  to  be  the 
devil's  spy-glass  by  those  who  imagined  that  if  the  earth 
was  shown  to  move  round  the  sun,  there  was  an  end  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Gospel  together.  But  the  Bible  and  the  Gos- 
pel still  exist,  though  we  have  all  come  to  admit  that  the 
principle  of  scriptural  interpretation  on  which  men  read 
the  celebrated  passage  about  the  sun  standing  still  is  abso- 
lutely and  necessarily  untenable.  Against  ignorance,  craft, 
superstitions,  corruptions,  well-meant  blunderings,  false  po- 
sitions, hypotheses,  and  the  whole  giant  structure  of  things 
which  exist  only  in  the  imaginations  of  mankind,  I  admit 
that  the  advance  of  education  threatens  a  deadly  warfare. 
For  those,  therefore,  who  prefer  a  pleasant  sham  to  a  stern 
reality,  the  future  has  few  charms.  The  longer  they  live,  the 
worse  they  will  find  their  lot.  It  remains  for  them  only  to 
sigh,  and  exclaim  " Apr&s  nous  le  deluge!"  and  feebly  try  to 
stem  the  advancing  waters  with  a  heap  of  old  watchwords  and 
prejudices,  and  all  the  decaying  lumber  which  can  be  fer- 
reted out  from  garret-cupboards  and  boxes  of  pawnbrokers' 
unredeemed  pledges.  Such  at  least  is  the  future  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me ;  though,  after  all,  I  am  but  a  speculator  like  my 
neighbours,  and  the  telescope  with  which  I  seek  to  pry  into 
futurity  may  be  but  a  twopenny  kaleidoscope,  fit  only  to  be 
a  children's  toy. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C. 


FOEEIGN  PROTESTANT  VIEW  OF  ENGLAND  IN  1596. 

WE  believe  that  the  following  report  of  the  state  of  England 
at  home  and  in  its  foreign  relations  has  never  yet  been  pub- 
lished. It  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  M.  du  Vair,  the 
secretary  to  the  Duke  de  Bouillon*  and  M.  de  Sancy,-f-  am- 

*  Bouillon  had  become  a  Protestant  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Huguenot  nobles;  a  man,  says  Richelieu,  of  no  religion, 
and  great  ambition.  He  was  the  father  of  Turenne. 

f  Sancy,  who  is  highly  commended  by  Thuanus,  had  become  a  Catholic  soon 
after  Henry  IV.,  saying  that  it  was  well  to  be  of  the  religion  of  one's  prince. 
VOL.  XI. — NEW  SERIES.  L 
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bassadors  extraordinary  from  Henry  IV.  of  France  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  England  in  1596,  and  commissioned  to  get  Kli/a- 
beth  and  the  Dutch  United  Provinces  to  enter  with  him 
into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  against  Spain.  The 
report,  though  short,  and  containing  such  inaccuracies  as  a 
foreigner  who  had  only  resided  some  months  in  the  country 
would  naturally  fall  into,  is  very  interesting,  especially  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  internal  state  of  the  country.  In  estimating 
its  value,  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Due  de 
Bouillon  was  a  Protestant ;  so  that  this  report,  drawn  up  in 
his  name  by  his  secretary,  is  a  foreign  Protestant's  view  of 
the  state  of  England  after  nearly  half  a^century  of  Protestant 
government.  The  insight  that  it  gives  us  of  Henry  IV.'s 
policy  with  regard  to  England  is  also  valuable,  as  it  will  lead 
us  to  see  the  reasons  why  that  king  made  such  a  point  of 
purchasing  to  himself  a  party  among  the  English  Catholics, 
and  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  party  of  the  appellant 
priests,  patronised  by  Dodd  and  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  were,  after  all,  only  paid  catspaws  of  the  French  king, 
employed  by  him  and  his  ministers  to  subserve  French  policy 
in  England,  even  at  the  risk  of  ruining  religion  ;  a  risk  which, 
as  Dr.  Lingard  owns,  was  ripened  into  a  deplorable  reality.* 

Report  on  the  State  of  England ;  addressed  to  King  Henry  I V.  by 
his  Ambassador,  the  Due  de  Bouillon,  in  1596. 

"  In  spite  of  its  northerly  position,  the  climate  of  England  is  mild, 
on  account  of  the  rains  which  fall  for  at  least  two- thirds  of  the  year; 
whichever  way  the  wind  blows,  it  rains.  There  are  many  rivers, 
almost  all  small ;  the  soil  is  fertile  in  grain,  and  good  for  pasturage ; 
fruits  are  abundant  and  various ;  there  used  to  be  vineyards,  and 
some  have  been  fresh  planted  within  the  last  four  years  ;  pastel  was 
formerly  grown  ;  melons  ripen  in  hot  seasons.  There  are  good  mines 
of  lead  and  copper,  and  some  little  silver  is  found. 

The  state  consists  of  three  divisions — the  church,  the  nobles,  and 
the  people :  of  these  the  parliament  consists ;  of  the  church,  only 
the  prelates  have  seats ;  of  the  nobles,  none  below  the  barons  (about 
sixty-four  persons,  certainly  not  more) ;  the  rest  of  the  churchmen 
and  nobles  vote  with  the  people  by  representatives.  The  power  of 
the  barons  is  very  great,  in  consequence  of  a  war  with  King  John, 
whereby  they  secured  great  privileges  :  but  the  nobility  is  much 
decreased  and  deteriorated  because  nearly  all  the  dukes  and  earls 
have  had  their  estates  confiscated  and  annexed  to  the  royal  domains, 
and  the  present  earls  and  barons  have  only  their  names  and  titles, 
without  any  feudal  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  titles  are  hereditary.  No 
one  in  England  has  the  right  of  high  or  mean  jurisdiction,  but  only 

*  The  two  reports  were  copied  from  a  volume  in  the  Bibliotheque  Imp£riale 
of  Paris :  Ponds  de  Brienne,  no.  37,  pp.  109  and  106  verso. 
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a  low  jurisdiction,  which  is  only  good  to  exact  their  rents  and  dues. 
The  greatest  number  of  what  nobility  is  left  are  much  ruined  and 
indebted  through  the  monstrous  expenses  of  dress  and  of  the  num- 
bers of  serving-men  which  they  maintain.  They  often  visit  one 
another  in  the  country  during  the  hunting-season,  and  with  great 
extravagance  ;  and  besides  their  natural  inclination  to  luxury,  their 
endeavour  to  emulate  those  of  their  number  who  have  made  their 
fortune  by  the  Indies  or  by  piracy  has  largely  involved  them,  so 
that  most  of  them  owe  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  the  mercan- 
tile class  is  acquiring  the  lands  of  the  gentry.  When  a  father  dies 
intestate,  the  younger  sons  have  nothing ;  so  that  many  junior  mem- 
bers of  good  families  take  to  mercantile  and  other  still  baser  and 
shamefuller  callings,  so  that  even  mountebanks  have  been  known, 
after  the  deaths  of  their  elder  brothers,  to  succeed  to  the  greatest 
dignities  of  the  highest  families.  In  the  higher  classes  ranks  are 
very  undefined;  they  often  make  unequal  matches,  and  some  of  the 
highest  ladies  in  the  realm  are  married  to  very  low  persons,  chiefly 
widows,  who  often  marry  their  servants,  and  for  all  that  do  not  lose 
the  rank  they  acquired  by  their  first  husbands. 

The  middle  class  is  very  rich,  because  it  lives  with  great  eco- 
nomy, feeds  grossly,  and  is  not  rifled  with  charges  and  taxes.  The 
towns  are  opulent  by  reason  of  their  traffic,  which,  with  the  wealth 
of  the  merchants,  has  much  decreased  since  the  Spanish  war;  so  that 
Bristol,  which  was  one  of  the  most  opulent  towns  on  the  Welsh 
coast,  is  now  quite  ruined  ;  for  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders  have 
drawn  away  all  the  traffic,  and  there  are  so  many  pirates  on  the 
seas  that  the  losses  are  very  frequent.  The  principal  English  ex- 
ports are  lead,  copper,  cloth,  and  corn.  Their  ships  sail  to  all 
parts — the  East,  the  Indies,  Africa,  and  Muscovy;  but  they  find  the 
last  voyage  very  ruinous  because  of  the  Russian  faithlessness  and 
tyranny. 

Justice  is  administered  by  provincial  judges,  who  go  alternately 
on  circuits  of  three  months.  There  are  judges  of  fact,  and  judges  of 
right:  for  the  fact  there  are  certain  experts,  who  give  their  opinion 
in  writing,  "proven"  or  "not  proven,"  and  then  the  judges  pro- 
nounce according  to  the  law.  Besides  these  there  are  judges  of 
conscience,  the  chancellor  and  the  master  of  requests,  before  whom 
those  who  have  bad  cases  according  to  the  rigour  of  the  law  take 
their  causes,  and  demand  equity.  For  instance,  in  giving  a  bond, 
they  usually  promise  to  repay  twice  as  much  as  they  have  received, 
and  nevertheless  it  is  ruled  that  if  the  debtor  pays  the  simple  prin- 
cipal within  the  terms  of  the  bond,  he  is  quit  of  the  rest;  and  these 
bonds  are  not  only  tolerated,  but  legalised  ;  but  if  the  borrower  does 
not  pay  within  the  term,  he  may  then  put  the  case  into  Chancery, 
provided  his  cause  is  not  already  before  another  court ;  and  there, 
if  his  plea  of  poverty  or  otherwise  is  allowed,  he  is  only  condemned 
in  the  original  sum.  The  laws  are  preserved  in  the  old  Norman 
language,  and  there  are  many  interpreters  of  their  system ;  law  is 
much  studied,  and  almost  entirely  by  gentlemen.  Justice  in  Eng- 
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land  is  reckoned  to  be  very  venal  and  very  corrupt.  There  is  no 
severity  except  for  matters  of  state,  where  it  is  exceedingly  sum- 
mary and  rigorous.  All  actions  begin  with  the  arrest  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  but  a  man  cannot  be  arrested  in  his  own  house.  Thru  is 
scarcely  an  attempt  to  punish  the  piracy  which  is  carried  on  against 
friend  and  foe  alike,  because  of  the  pickings  which  the  highest  per- 
sonages make  out  of  it. 

Then  are  two  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  great. 
renown,  and  with  endowments  of  more  than  200,000  crowns  for  the 
maintenance  of  students  in  law,  which  is  only  professed  there.  The 
chief  faculty  is  theology.  At  both  places  they  are  much  divided 
into  sects  :  in  philosophy,  into  Ramists  and  Aristotelians ;  in  theology, 
into  Puritans  and  followers  of  the  queen's  confession.  For  the  last 
two  years  their  disputes  and  differences  have  waxed  so  warm,  that 
matters  have  come  almost  to  sedition,  even  on  such  points  as  '  whe- 
ther Christians  are  allowed  to  act  in  comedies  and  tragedies,"  and 
'  whether  preachers  may  quote  the  fathers  and  texts  in  Greek  and 
Latin  in  their  sermons.' 

Religion  throughout  the  land  speaks  with  most  stammering 
tongue.  The  greatest  part  holds  to  the  reformation  of  the  queen ; 
others  are  Catholics,  others  Puritans  or  Calvinists.  The  queen  does 
not  much  like  the  Puritans,  because  of  certain  books  they  printed  at 
Geneva,  wherein  the  government  of  women  is  condemned,  and  their 
authority  in  ecclesiastical  regimen  denied,  and  because  she  thinks 
the  Calvinist  ministers  too  busy.*  They  are  also  disliked  by  the 
English  prelates,  because  they  do  not  recognise  them,  and  contro- 
vert their  authority  as  much  as  they  may. 

At  London  there  is  some  devotion,  and  the  people  are  well  and 
diligently  taught.  In  the  temples  there  is  not  any  thing  like  the 
same  reverence  that  there  is  among  the  French  Catholics.  In  the 
country  there  is  scarce  any  instruction,  and  scarce  any  worship. 
At  court  and  throughout  the  realm  there  are  many  libertines,  who 
profess  nothing  but  gallantry,  liberty,  and  free-will  ;  there  is  even 
talk  that  the  filthiest  and  most  abominable  pleasures  are  much  prac- 
tised. 

In  manners  this  people  is  commonly  proud,  disdainful,  and  full 
of  hatred  to  strangers.  They  are  very  covetous,  and  for  money  will 
undertake  any  thing  you  propose  to  then) :  they  have  no  lasting 
friendship  for  one  another  ;  they  eat  and  drink  to  excess ;  they  do 
not  give  much  honour  to  their  wives,  and  their  wives  do  not  return 
them  much  affection.  Neither  literature  nor  science  has  much 
weight  with  them :  valour  and  nobility  are  much  esteemed ;  and  of 
a  truth  this  people  is  monstrous  brave  and  warlike. 

The  government  depends  entirely  on  the  queen,  who  has  made 
the  people  obey  her  wonderfully,  and  at  the  same  time  respect  and 
love  her.  Formerly  the  parliament  had  much  authority,  but  now  it 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Due  de  Bouillon  was  a  Protestant,  which 
accounts  for  the  very  weak  grounds  here  given  for  the  queen's  dislike  of  Cal- 
vinists. 
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turns  where  she  wills, — because  the  prelates  depend  upon  her ;  the 
barons  are  but  few,  and  dare  not  thwart  her  ;  and  the  people,  having 
experienced  the  mildness  and  utility  of  her  rule,  consents  to  all  she 
wishes.  She  is  a  princess  of  great  confidence,  courage,  and  accom- 
plishments ;  she  speaks  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  and  Latin ;  under- 
stands Greek  ;  knows  something  of  science  and  of  history  ;  com- 
prehends exceedingly  well  the  affairs  of  her  own  kingdom,  is  not 
ignorant  of  those  of  her  neighbours,  and  has  a  sound  judgment. 
She  is  choleric  and  violent  among  her  own  people,  more  than  befits 
her  sex.  Though  she  has  great  and  generous  intentions,  she  is  ex- 
cessively afraid  of  expense,  and  is  less  liberal  than  she  should  be ; 
instead  of  giving,  she  wants  people  to  give  to  her  ;  and  there  is  not 
a  presentation  that  she  does  not  make  more  than  60,000  crowns  of. 
If  she  goes  on  a  visit  to  any  one,  he  cannot  make  her  good  cheer 
without  making  her  a  present  at  parting.  The  country  blames  her 
for  having  appropriated  60,000  crowns  which  Drake  had  intrusted 
to  the  Mayor  of  London,  though  he  was  at  sea  in  her  service;  as 
also  for  having  kept  certain  condemned  lords  a  long  while  in  prison, 
in  order  to  enjoy  their  and  their  wives'  estates  during  their  confine- 
ment. Though  she  is  sixty-three  years  old,  she  still  dresses  like  a 
girl.  Her  lovers  have  always  had  much  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment ;  much,  not  all.  She  has  had  the  very  laudable  prudence  to 
defer  much  to  those  whom  she  knew  to  be  useful  in  governing  her 
kingdom,  and  by  their  weight  has  balanced  the  lightness  of  her 
favourites.  The  Earl  of  Essex  is  now  chief  favourite,  and  the 
lord-treasurer  [Burghley]  chief  manager.  The  earl  is  a  young  lord 
of  fine  spirit  and  high  courage ;  but  because  he  is  not  over  punctual 
in  his  constancy  to  the  queen,  and  makes  her  somewhat  jealous  by 
certain  private  affections,  he  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  in  disgrace, 
and  his  present  voyage  is  thought  to  be  an  honourable  dismissal. 
Nevertheless  the  queen's  nature  is  not  easily  to  forget  those  she  has 
loved ;  and  since  this  young  lord  has  great  credit  in  the  kingdom, 
it  is  thought  that  he  will  be  altogether  ruined  or  entirely  restored. 

The  lord-treasurer  is  a  consummate  man  of  business,  immensely 
rich,  well  allied,  of  grand  designs,  but  nearly  used  up.  He  seems 
much  more  interested  in  home  than  in  foreign  affairs,  in  which  his 
counsels  are  timid  and  ungenerous.  He  is  rude  and  ungracious  ;* 
he  does  whatever  he  can  think  on  to  establish  his  son,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  in  the  management  of  affairs, — in  fact,  he  has  already  procured 
for  him  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  but  up  to  this  time  he  has 
not  obtained  the  patent:  this  makes  people  think  that  after  his 
death  his  family,  which  is  extremely  hated  and  envied  in  England, 
will  not  continue  to  enjoy  the  great  treasures  it  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess. The  other  members  of  the  council  are  merely  ciphers,  and 
there  exists  a  disorder  among  them,  the  more  remarkable  as  being 

*  His  reluctance  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  king  had  led  to  a  sus- 
pension of  the  negotiations,  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries  were  about  to 
depart  when  they  received  a  message  from  the  queen  which  resulted  in  the  wished- 
for  treaty. 
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so  contrary  to  the  queen's  usual  illiberality.     She  allows  her  coun- 
sellors to  take  her  farms  at  a  rent  far  below  their  value,  and  hi 
most  of  them  die   indebted  for    great  arrears.      Her  receipts  an- 
almost  all  held  by  gentlemen,  who  make  out  of  them  great  profit, 
which  serves  as  their  pay.     So  much  for  internal  affairs. 

In  her  external  relations  the  queen  and  the  King  of  Scots  are  at 
present  good  friends  ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  tries  to  insinuate  himself 
into  her  favour  and  that  of  the  English  nobles  by  all  kinds  of  sir- 
vice.  He  has  just  renewed  the  declaration  in  his  parliament  that 
the  Spanish  king's  hostilities  against  England  were  prejudicial  to  his 
right  as  heir  presumptive  of  the  crown,  wherefore  he  intended  to 
employ  all  the  forces  of  Scotland  for  the  defence  of  England.  He 
has  caused  notice  of  this  to  be  given  to  Elizabeth,  more,  it  is  always 
thought,  to  seize  such  a  plausible  occasion  for  trumpeting  his  rights 
and  maintaining  his  pretensions  than  for  any  other  reason.  She  is 
on  very  bad  terms  with  the  people  of  the  Low  Countries,  because 
she  lias  treated  them  very  rudely  and  contemptuously,  and  shown 
that  she  had  deep  schemes  upon  them  and  their  fortified  places;  which 
schemes  they  have  opposed  so  decidedly  as  to  besiege  and  take 
by  force  the  places  whose  governors  were  supposed  to  favour  the 
English,  and  even  to  behead  a  Flemish  gentleman  who  was  leading 
an  enterprise  against  Leyden  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 
Moreover  some  witnesses,  before  the  earl's  death,  discovered  to  her 
that  he  had  formed  the  design  of  making  peace  with  the  King  of 
Spain  at  her  expense.  She  takes  wonderfully  to  heart  the  confi- 
dence which  the  Low  Countrymen  have  in  the  name  of  the  French 
king,  and  since  their  aiding  him  she  has  taken  occasion  to  dun  them 
incessantly  for  what  they  owe  her,  amounting  to  more  than  1,500,000 
crowns  ;  they  are  about  to  pay  her,  and  that  done,  to  make  her 
remove  her  garrisons  from  the  towns  of  Zealand.  The  Osterlings 
are  dissatisfied  with  England  because  it  has  taken  away  the  privi- 
leges they  used  to  enjoy  ;  and  their  resentment  has  come  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  have  driven  the  English  from  all  their  towns,  and 
have  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Stade.  Elizabeth  has  always  pre- 
tended to  have  some  exceedingly  intimate  dealings  with  the  French 
king,  both  on  account  of  the  religion  which  he  professed  at  first, 
[and  as  a  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  King]  of  Spain  helps  himself  to 
certain  places,  and  has  maintained  people  among  the  retainers  of 
some  lords  of  this  kingdom,  and  indeed  still  maintains  them.  It 
seems  that  at  present  the  growth  of  the  French  king's  power  fills  her 
with  suspicion,  and  she  makes  no  secret  of  her  fear  of  his  making 
peace  with  the  King  of  Spain.  It  appears  that  she  would  give  him 
no  assistance ;  she  has  entered  into  hostilities  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  but  hitherto  she  has  not  dared  to  declare  war.  Succouring 
the  Low  Countries,  she  says,  is  the  traditional  policy  of  England  in 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Burgundy ;  and  again  in  her  present 
naval  enterprise  she  has  had  the  declaration  made  in  the  names  of 
the  captains.  People  suppose  that  it  is  the  lord-treasurer  who 
keeps  her  in  this  humour,  and  in  hopes  of  peace  with  Spain.  Many 
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think  that  his  intention  is  to  make  the  government  fall,  after  the 
queen's  death,  into  Spanish  hands ;  for  he  has  often  shown  his  hos- 
tility to  Scotland,  which  is  favoured  by  Denmark,  France,  and  the 
people  of  England,  and  to  which  he  can  therefore  oppose  nothing 
but  Spain.  But  it  seems  that  the  King  of  Spain  does  not  like 
waiting  so  long,  and  that  he  meditates  an  immediate  coup  upon 
England ;  for,  besides  his  former  demonstrations,  he  has  this  year 
caused  a  book  on  his  right  to  the  English  crown  to  be  circulated  in 
the  country ;  and  a  little  while  ago  there  was  seized  a  letter,  dated 
Brussels,  May  26,  1596,  wherein  a  Jesuit  declared  that  at  last  a 
male  Judith  had  been  found  to  deliver  the  Church  from  this  female 
Holofernes.  Moreover  any  one  can  see  the  great  naval  prepara- 
tions he  is  daily  making  for  war,  and  it  is  easy  to  judge  what  facili- 
ties the  conquest  of  England  would  give  him  for  the  reconquest  of 
the  Low  Countries,  and  even  of  France.  It  is  said  in  England  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  counselled  the  King 
of  Spain  either  to  make  peace  with  England  or  to  undertake  its  con- 
quest, otherwise  war  would  only  teach  the  English  to  be  malicious, 
and  show  them  the  way  to  go  and  trouble  the  Indies.  If  I  am  to 
judge  from  arguments,  and  the  present  state  of  circumstances,  of  the 
chances  of  peace,  and  of  the  probability  of  the  Spaniards'  success  in 
England,  I  should  think  that  no  great  change  can  happen  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  queen.  At  home  she  is  so  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  great  persons  who  are  malcontented  have  so  little  credit, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  would-be  revolutionist  to  gain  many 
followers.  Moreover,  considering  the  queen's  age,  those  who  de- 
sire revolution  have  so  much  to  hope  from  her  death,  which  natur- 
ally, they  think,  cannot  be  long  delayed,  that  they  would  rather 
wait  in  safety  for  this  to  happen  than  precipitate  matters  with  ex- 
treme danger  to  themselves  and  little  chance  of  success.  Abroad, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  only  person  she  has  cause  to  fear,  must  be 
delayed  in  undertaking  this  conquest  for  the  same  reasons.  But 
if,  by  reason  of  his  advancing  years,  he  has  ambition  to  make  the 
attempt  before  he  dies,  there  is  little  appearance  of  his  being  able 
to  succeed.  For  though  the  country  lies  very  open,  and  the  land- 
ing is  very  easy;  though  the  land  is  weak  internally, — yet  the  King 
of  Spain  cannot  hinder  the  English,  with  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers,  being  as  strong  as  he  by  sea,  and  even  on  shore  when  he  is 
landed  ;  nor  can  he  hinder  the  English  and  Scotch  united  from  being 
stronger,  seeing  that  the  King  of  Scotland  can  help  England  for  an 
emergency  of  six  weeks  with  15,000  or  16,000  cavalry  and  20,000 
infantry.  But  if  the  queen  were  to  die,  the  troubles  on  account  of 
the  succession  would  doubtless  give  the  Catholics  occasion  to  rise, 
and  give  their  hand  to  whoever  would  re-establish  them ;  and  pri- 
vate feuds  would  throw  many  on  this  side,  many  even  of  those  who 
now  declare  openly  against  the  King  of  Spain.  In  this  case,  it  seems 
very  likely  that  if  the  King  of  Spain  finds  himself  with  an  army 
ready  to  throw  itself  into  England,  he  will  gain  it  easily ;  and  it 
appears  that  nothing  can  hinder  this  coup  but  the  good  success  of 
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the  voyage  of  the  Earl  of  Essex.  For  so,  continuing  in  authority 
with  the  queen  and  in  favour  with  the  people,  he  may,  with  the  help 
of  France,  Denmark,  and  the  United  Provinces,  give  his  hand  to 
the  King  of  Scots,  and  establish  him  in  England  in  no  time." 

Apology  for  the  Event  of  the  Negotiation.* 

"  Since  perhaps  many  will  think  it  strange  that  in  this  negotiation 
the  English  showed  so  little  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  France,  even 
though  their  own  was  involved,  and  that  the  French  diplomatists 
entered  into  the  league  under  conditions  too  unfavourable  to  the 
king  their  master,  and  obliged  him  to  continue  the  war  with  insuf- 
ficient resources  when  all  the  French  people  were  sighing  for  peace, 
I  have  thought  good  to  set  down  their  reasons. 

When  the  Spaniards'  heart  was  high  for  the  successes  of  Doulans 
and  Cambray,  and  the  French  proportionately  depressed,  the  cap- 
ture of  Calais  made  men  stand  aghast  before  Spanish  prowess,*)*  and 
the  consternation  spread  into  England,  and  the  Hollanders  and  Zea- 
landers  began  to  grumble  much.  Moreover,  as  a  fresh  cause  of 
fear,  it  was  known  that  there  were  imperial  ambassadors  at  Brussels 
on  their  way  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  summon  them  on  the  part 
of  the  empire  to  make  peace  with  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  good  of 
Christendom,  and  for  this  end  to  offer  them  all  they  could  ask  :  on 
the  other  side,  the  whole  English  council  seemed  inclined  to  peace 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  held  in  their  hands  a  very  easy  means 
to  obtain  it,  namely  Flushing  and  Brille  in  Holland ;  and  there  had 
already  been  talk  in  England  of  exchanging  Flushing  for  Calais. 
Now  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  if  Holland  or  England  first  made 
this  peace,  then  France  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  could  turn  all  his  forces  against  her,  and,  with  the  advantages 
he  already  has  gained,  might  easily  crush  her.  To  guard  against 
this  blow,  there  was  no  other  expedient  than  to  get  the  Queen  of 
England  to  enter  into  obligations  to  go  to  war  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  which  no  one  hitherto  could  ever  make  her  resolve  to  do. 
By  this  means  we  have  obliged  her  to  help  France  ;  we  have  made 
Holland  aware  that  she  will  be  aided  and  sustained  by  her  two 
powerful  neighbours  ;  moreover  we  have  made  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  up  to  this  time  would  promise  nothing,  consent  to  the 
protected  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  uniting  themselves  to 
France,  and  helping  the  king  as  much  as  they  can.  And  hereby  we 

*  Fonds  de  Brienne,  p.  106  verso. 

•f  It  filled  even  Cecil  with  admiration,  who,  so  far  from  sharing  the  general 
alarm,  told  Sancy  "that  he  considered  the  Spaniards  worthy  of  the  highest  praise 
for  having  set  about  so  important  an  enterprise,  and  for  having  so  skilfully  de- 
ceived the  King  of  France  by  the  rapidity  and  the  secrecy  of  their  movements." 
Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  fratifaise,  ii.  159.  The  good  understanding 
had  cooled  since  Henry's  conversion.  He  vainly  urged  Essex,  who  commanded 
a  fleet  in  the  Channel,  to  rescue  Calais.  Elizabeth  secretly  offered  to  save  the 
town  from  the  Spaniards  by  occupying  it  herself.  Henry  turned  his  back  on  her 
envoy,  saying,  "  1  had  rather  be  bitten  by  a  lion  than  by  a  lioness."  Lettres 
missives  de  Henri  IV,  iv.  573. 
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have  made  the  King  of  Spain  understand  that  there  are  no  hopes  of 
his  attacking  France  singly  on  that  side ;  also,  by  the  hope  of  this 
aid,  the  afflicted  provinces,  which  were  in  despair  of  being  guarded 
by  the  forces  of  France,  have  been  reassured,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  King  of  France  has  been  re-established  among  foreigners, 
who  usually  only  favour  those  whom  they  think  already  strong, 
and  capable  of  defending  themselves. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  that  this  treaty  has  cut  off  the 
chances  of  a  peace  or  truce,  of  which  there  was  some  little  hope 
and  a  great  desire  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  not  only  is  it  the 
height  of  simplicity  to  believe  that  we  could  have  an  honourable  or 
sure  peace  with  an  enemy  that  has  gained  such  advantages,  but  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  king  cannot  speak  of  peace  or  truce  for  himself 
without  abandoning  Holland  to  the  mercy  of  the  Spanish  king  ;  after 
the  reunion  of  which  to  Spain,  France,  in  her  present  condition, 
will  be  in  great  danger :  neither  can  he  make  peace  or  truce  apart 
without  exposing  England  to  invasion,  after  the  conquest  of  which 
no  one  can  suppose  that  France  could  hold  out  against  Spain,  which 
could  draw  from  England  the  men  she  wanted  for  the  conquest  of 
France.  Therefore,  if  we  must  have  peace,  the  only  surety  would 
be  to  make  it  in  common  with  all  conferring  parties. 

And  nevertheless,  if  it  were  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to 
make  peace  apart  from  France,  so  far  from  this  negotiation  having 
made  it  more  difficult,  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  facilitated  it; 
for  (1)  it  makes  peace  more  desirable  for  the  King  of  Spain,  for 
fear  of  the  possible  confederation  of  all  the  princes  against  him  : 
(2)  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  reserving  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  king ;  so  that  he  was  still  at  liberty  to  accept  it,  or  to  be  better 
advised  if  any  other  course  is  offered:  (3)  by  this  treaty  the  king 
is  less  engaged  to  continue  the  war  than  he  was  before ;  for  in  the 
year  1593  the  King  of  France  and  Queen  of  England  had  promised 
one  another,  purely  and  simply,  by  letters-patent  signed  and  sealed, 
never  to  make  peace  or  agreement  with  the  King  of  Spain  without  one 
another's  consent.  By  tlie  present  treaty  this  former  obligation  is 
silently  pi  etermitted,  and  subjected  to  the  condition  of  the  execution 
of  the  offensive  league,  which  will  never  be  so  executed  as  not  to  leave 
some  loophole,  by  the  defaults  of  the  confederates,  to  treat  of  peace 
when  need  requires,  and  that  w.ith  pretexts  much  more  just  and 
more  reasonable  than  could  have  been  alleged  against  the  preceding 
obligation ;  besides  that  there  never  has  been  such  a  league  made 
as  would  disable  the  confederates,  be  its  clauses  what  they  may, 
from  providing  for  their  own  safety  in  case  of  need ;  for  confedera- 
tions are  not  entered  into  to  ruin,  but  to  save  the  confederating  states, 
and  no  prince  can  lawfully  bind  his  kingdom  to  its  own  ruin.'' 

The  event  provided  for  in  the  last  clause  of  this  apology 
occurred  in  little  more  than  a  year,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
1598  there  was  much  talk  of  a  private  negotiation  between 
Philip  II.  and  Henry  IV.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
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letters   printc-d  in    the  M&moires  de  Bellieure  et  de  Sil/eri, 
1(J!«),  pp.  te,  57,  and  158  : 


and  Sillcry  to  Villcroy,  Feb.  12,  1598. 
"As  for  the  negotiation,  we  must  come  out  of  it  with  honour: 
hut  if  wo  wait  for  the  counsel  of  the  Queen  of  England  and  of  the 
Provinces,  we  shall  have  ten  years  of  war,  and  peace  never  ;  without 
them  the  negotiation  would  be  finished  in  eight  days." 

Henry  IV.  to  Bellieure  and  Sillcry,  Feb.  15,  1598. 
"  It  is  most  certain  that  only  God  and  reason  have  any  power 
over  me  in  such  occasions  ;  hut  since  the  first  commands  and  obliges 
me  to  have  a  care  of  the  people  He  has  placed  under  me,  and  the 
second  to  seek  the  common  good  of  Christendom,  as  a  good  prince 
ought,  I  will  never  be  ill-advised  enough  to  follow  the  wishes  and 
opinions  of  those  whose  private  interests  would  have  me  lose  the 
occasion  of  doing  good  to  both  at  once." 

Bellieure  and  Sillery  to  the  King,  March  25,  1598. 
41  The  legate  says  that  it  is  Elizabeth's  impudence  that  wants  to 
lead  Henry  to  break  with  Philip  altogether,  as  Henry  sustains  all 
the  cost  of  the  war.  She  wants  to  make  herself  sole  umpire  of 
peace  and  war,  and  will  do  you  more  harm  by  her  dissimulations 
than  the  King  of  Spain  by  his  armies." 

The  same  to  the  same,  April  3,  1598. 

"  Elizabeth  thinks  that  if  she  delays,  something  will  happen  to 
oblige  Henry  IV.  to  continue  the  war.  This  is  the  only  means  left 
her  to  prevent  France  recovering  Calais,  which  she  fears  worse  than 
death.  But  God  has  made  Henry  king  of  France  to  preserve  his 
subjects  in  peace,  repose,  and  felicity,  and  not  to  satisfy  the  ill-will 
of  those  who  consider  that  the  surety  of  their  happiness  depends 
on  the  ruin  of  the  French.  So  they  urge  Henry  to  conclude  peace 
for  himself,  in  spite  of  the  suspicious  delay  of  England  and  Holland 
in  sending  their  ambassadors." 


Cimesponliewe, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

SIR, — I  take  a  great  interest  in  all  that  concerns  art,  and  read  whatever 
appears  in  your  journal  from  time  to  time  on  the  subject  with  pleasure, 
and  commonly  with  profit.  Your  usual  course  is  rational,  honest,  and 
independent ;  but  the  introduction  to  your  first  article  of  this  month, 
"  The  Christmas  of  Christian  Art,"  seems  to  me  to  fail  in  these  condi- 
tions, and  to  be  open  therefore  to  grave  objection.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
Professor  Minardi's  lecture :  it  is  well  to  place  before  us  the  opinions 
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of  foreign  critics,  since  by  the  conflict  of  opinion  the  rules  of  art  are 
settled,  as  the  comity  of  nations  derives  a  form  from  the  conflict  of  laws. 
But,  departing  from  your  usual  reserve,  you  introduce  the  Italian 
maestro  with  such  a  partisan  flourish  that  I  hardly  recognise  you.  I 
shall  look  with  some  curiosity  for  the  results  of  a  pupilage  under  a 
gentleman  who  is  "unrivalled"  in  knowledge  of  his  art,  and  "unap- 
proachable" in  practical  skill.  To  my  shame  be  it  said,  I  am  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  triumphs  of  the  professor's  pencil. 

You  say  that  the  first  impulse  of  an  Englishman,  on  seeing  a  picture, 
is  not  to  receive  pleasure,  but  to  resist  successfully  its  mute  appeal  for 
praise.  It  is  clear  you  have  never  been  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Perhaps  Trafalgar  Square  and  its  squirts  are  too  much  for 
your  feelings.  If  you  had  ever  been  hustled  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
who  frequent  that  shilling  gallery,  you  must  have  been  struck  by  their 
gaping,  unsophisticated,  and  loudly-expressed  admiration  for  pictures  of 
every  degree  of  merit  and  demerit.  All  is  good  fish  in  the  net  of  those 
jolly" pleasure-seekers.  Bilious  critics  are  few  in  the  crowds  who  gaze 
on  the  gay  walls  of  that  dingy  national  palace  of  art. 

Again,  you  say  that  the  •'  barbarous  incongruities  of  Pugin,  and  the 
ridiculous  ruffianism  of  Ruskin,  are  enough  to  destroy  art  for  a  whole 
generation."  Not  so.  The  vigorous  labours  of  Pugin  have  done  infi- 
nitely more  good  in  the  formation  of  architects  of  all  schools  than  his 
crotchets  have  done  harm.  The  latter  were  personal :  their  influence  died 
with  the  man.  Mr.  Ruskin's  crotchets  are  more  mischievous,  and  un- 
doubtedly deface  his  criticisms  and  weaken  their  value ;  but  his  works 
have  done  much  in  drawing  attention  to  principles  forgotten  and  over- 
looked. To  stigmatise  him  as  a  "  ridiculous  ruffian,"  is  only  to  invite 
the  "  retort  courteous"  from  him. 

Your  succeeding  remarks  look  like  a  sneer  against  the  use  of  colour 
in  ornament.  You  say,  "  Painted  ciphers  are  mere  tricks;  and  coloured 
inscriptions  belong  to  calligraphy,  not  painting  (except  sign-painting)." 
Decorative  art,  in  which  painted  ciphers  and  coloured  inscriptions  may 
hold  no  obscure  or  unimportant  place,  does  not  belong  to  the  writing- 
master,  but  to  the  artist.  It  is  as  true  art  in  its  degree  as  the  most  won- 
derful picture  that  ever  left  the  easel  of  Fra  Bartolorneo.  The  arabesques 
of  the  loggie  of  the  Vatican  have  never  induced  any  critic  to  count 
Raffaele  among  sign-painters. 

Again,  you  inform  us  that  the  skill  to  construct  a  picture  or  building 
that  shall  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries  be- 
longs to  the  art  of  forgery,  not  that  of  painting  or  architecture.  Not  so. 
The  forger  is  one  who  substitutes  an  imitation  of  little  or  no  value  for 
the  thing  itself.  But  if  I  paint  a  copy  of  a  picture  with  such  skill  that  it 
may  be  taken  for  the  original,  I  am  but  a  clever  copyist,  and  no  forger. 
To  fix  the  character  of  swindler  on  me,  I  must  substitute  my  copy 
for  the  thing  itself,  and  so  obtain  dishonest  gain  ;  the  value  of  an  original 
being  composite  of  its  intrinsic  merit  and  its  identity  as  the  acknow- 
ledged work  of  an  individual  not  myself.  Likewise  with  a  building. 
If  I  so  study  the  principles  of  a  style  of  architecture  as  to  produce  a 
building  with  such  definite  proportion  and  accuracy  of  detail  as  belong 
to  that  style,  I  am  simply  a  clever  Gothic,  Roman,  or  other  class  archi- 
tect, as  the  case  may  be :  I  am  no  forger.  But  if  I  carve  a  statue,  a 
fragment  of  any  sort,  and  produce  it  as  a  genuine  antiquity  or  visible 
proof  of  any  theory,  either  for  fame  or  filthy  lucre,  then  arn  I  a  forger 
and  a  knave. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that,  notwithstanding  your  strictures, 
art  always  was,  now  is,  and  always  will  be,  more  or  less  a  matter  of 
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commerce.  When  religious  sentiment  \vns  "  up"  in  tlie  market,  pic- 
tures  were  produced  thereby;  but  they  were  paid  lor,  and  handsomely 
too  (save  in  exceptional  cases),  in  very  worldly  coin.  I  am  tlieret'ore 
prepared  for  the  inconsistency  with  which  you  lament  that  the  "  quiet, 
mill  pious  minds,"  who  are  to  be  consoled  by  the  professor's  led u re, 
inuy  never  be  numerous  enough  to  turn  "  the  stream  of  public  patron- 
age" in  favour  of  real  religious  art.  The  stream  of  public  patronage  is 
valued  chiefly,  I  think,  for  the  nuggets  it  contains. 

Asking  your  pardon  for  the  plain  manner  of  my  speech,  and  having 
only  the  consistency  of  your  career  in  these  matters  at  heart, 

I  remain,  sir,  your  constant  reader, 


[Our  respected  correspondent  has  mistaken  our  drift.  After  our 
expression  of  gratitude  to  Signer  Minardi  for  his  courtesy,  we  remain 
perfectly  independent  of  him.  Next,  the  resisting  Englishman  we  spoke 
of  was  not  one  of  the  gaping  ignoramuses,  but  one  of  the  critics,  espe- 
cially one  of  those  conventional  critics  who  do  not  consider  the  principles 
of  art,  but  the  rules  and  precedents  of  authority.  Thirdly,  we  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  the  architectural  genius  of  Pugin  ;  but  we  affirm 
that  the  prejudices  which  both  he  and  Ruskin  have  imported  into  high 
pictorial  art  are  most  lamentable.  The  former,  in  practice,  reduces  it  to 
a  conventional,  affected,  and  distorted  accessory  of  architecture;  the  lat- 
ter to  a  pedantic  puritanism.  Again,  we  have  not  a  word  to  say  a»ainst 
decorative  painting;  only  against  those  persons  (and  they  are  many) 
who  think  that  in  daubing  their  walls  with  patterns  and  painting  their 
images  they  are  patronising  high  art.  When  we  call  a  pedantic  repro- 
duction "forgery,"  we  do  not  impute  any  immorality  to  the  reproducers; 
we  only  say  that  the  art  of  making  facsimiles  is  one  shared  with  our 
artists  by  practitioners  of  a  disreputable  kind.  And  finally,  to  complain 
that  art  is  reduced  to  a  trade,  to  the  execution  of  money-orders,  with- 
out a  thought  about  the  real  principles  of  beauty  and  congruity,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  lamenting  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  precludes 
the  hope  that  the  flow  of  funds  will  again  give  leisure  and  opportunity 
to  the  cultivators  of  true  Christian  art.  As  for  architecture,  for  our  own 
part,  with  Dr.  Newman  we  admire  the  Gothic  more  than  any  other ; 
and,  now  that  Gothic  architects  have  relinquished  some  of  their  absurd 
pretensions  to  set  people  right  on  points  of  liturgy  and  rubric,  we  think 
that  it  may  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  modern  developments  of  Catholic 
worship  as  any  other  architecture.  What  we  have  protested  against,  and 
ever  will  protest  against,  is,  that  abominable  fanaticism  which  makes 
architecture  a  religious  question,  and  which  cannot  treat  with  decent 
charity  or  peace  tho<e  whose  taste  leads  them  to  prefer  a  different  style. 
How  can  we  have  peace  or  unity  till  each  man  is  allowed  liberty  in 
doubtful  things?  We  cannot  bow  our  heads  to  the  presumptuous  pride 
of  a  didactic  ignorance. — Ed,  P.\ 


London  :  Robson,  Levey,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street  and  Fetter  Lane,  B.C. 
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